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WARRANT OF APPOINTMENT. 

EDWARD, R. & I. 

Edward the Seventh, by tlie Grace oE God of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas King, Defender of the 

Faith.jtOj an( j we il-beloved Richard Frederick Cavendish, Esquire (commonly 

called Lord Richard Frederick Cavendish); 

Our right trusty and well-beloved Councillor Edmund, Baron Lochee ; and 

Our trusty and well-beloved : — 

Edwin Samuel Montagu, Esquire (commonly called the Honourable Edwin 
Samuel Montagu) 1 ' 5 ; 

Sir Francis John Stephens Hopwood, Knight Grand Cross of Our Most 
Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Knight Commander of 
Our Most Honourable Order of the Bath, one of the Under Secretaries of State 
to Our Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies ; 

Sir Courtenay Peregrine Ilbert. Knight Commander of Our Most Honourable 
Order of the Bath, Knight Commander of Our Most Exalted Order _ of the Star 
of India, Companion of Our Most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire, Clerk of 
the House of Commons ; 

Sir Charles Norton Edgcumbe Eliot, Knight Commander of Our Most 
Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Companion' of Our 
Most TIonourable Order of the Bath ; 

The Honourable William Pernber Reeves, High Commissioner in London for 
the Dominion of New Zealand ; and 

John Waller Hills, Esquire ; Greeting ! 

Whereas We have deemed it expedient that a Commission should forthwith issue 
to examine the various schemes which have been adopted or proposed, in order to 
secure a fully representative character for popularly elected legislative bodies : 

And to consider whether, and how far, they, or any of them, are capable of 
application in this country in regard to the existing electorate : 

Now know ye, that We, reposing great trust and confidence in your knowledge 
and ability, have authorised and appointed, and do by these Presents authorise and 
appoint you, the said Richard Frederick Cavendish (Chairman) ; Edmund, Baron 
Lochee ; Edwin Samuel Montagu ; Sir Francis John Stephens Hopwood ; Sir 
Courtenay Peregrine Ilbert; Sir Charles Norton Edgcumbe Eliot; William Pernber 
Reeves ; and John Waller Hills to be Our Commissioners for the purposes of the 
said enquiry : 

And for the better effecting the purposes of this Our Commission, We do by these 
Presents give and grant unto you, or any three or more of yon, full power to call 
before you such persons as you shall judge likely to afford you any information 
upon the subject of this Our Commission ; and also to call for, have access to and 
examine all such books, documents, registers and records as may afford you the 
fullest information on the subject, and to inquire of and concerning the premises 
by all other lawful ways and means whatsoever : 

And We do by these Presents authorise and empower you, or any three or more 
of you, to visit and personally inspect such places as you may deem it expedient so 
to inspect for the more effectual carrying out of the purposes aforesaid : 

And We do by these Presents will and ordain that this, Our Commission, shall 
continue in full force and virtue; and that you, Our said Commissioners, or any three 
or more of you, may from time to time proceed in the execution thereof, and of every 
matter and thing therein contained, although the same be not continued from time 
to time by adjournment : 

And We do further ordain that you, or any three or more of you, have liberty to 
report your proceedings under this Our Commission from time to time if you shall 
judge it expedient so to do : 

And Our further will and pleasure is that you do, with as little delay as possible, 
report to Us, under your hands and seals, or under the hands and seals of any three 
or more of you, your opinion upon the matters herein submitted for your 
consideration. 

And for the purpose of aiding you in your inquiries We hereby appoint Our trusty 
and well-beloved Charles Donald Robertson, Esquire, of the Treasury, to be Secretary 
to this Our Commission. 

Given at Our Court at Sandringham , the thirty-first day of December, one 
thousand nine hundred and eight, in the eighth year of our Reign. 

By His Majesty’s Command, 

_______________ . H. * 7, Gladstone. 
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May it please Your Majesty, 

We, the undersigned Commissioners, having considered the matters referred to us, 
desire humbly to submit to Your Majesty the following Report : — 

1. We were directed by our Commission of Appointment to examine the schemes 
which have been adopted or proposed for securing a fully representative character 
to popularly elected legislative bodies. These terms of reference clearly admit 
of a wider and a narrower interpretation. On the one hand, it may plausibly 
be argued that the representative character of such a body would be influenced 
by any proposals which might affect its composition or even its duration. On the 
other hand, the various methods of actual election, considered as means of giving 
effect to the wishes of the electorate, form in themselves a definite, if restricted, 
field of investigation. The adoption of the former alternative would have enabled us 
to extend our inquiries in several directions where useful work might have been done, 
— to questions of polling and registration facib’ties, for example, and the feasibility of 
holding all elections on one day ; but it would also have involved us in topics 
obviously unsuitable for examination by a Royal Commission. When, therefore, it 
became evident that a satisfactory compromise could not be formulated, we decided, 
not without reluctance, to confine ourse.lves strictly to the more limited interpretation. 
^Several witnesses were, indeed, asked whether they had any practical reforms to 
suggest in the conduct of elections, and the practical problems connected with 
single-day elections necessarily occupied our attention to a certain degree, because 
they arise, if on a smaller scale, in the consideration of all systems which involve the 
creation of very large constituencies ; but the information so obtained was not 
sufficient to justify any recommendations. This Report, therefore, only deals with 
systems of election. 

2. An electoral system consists, for the purposes of our inquiry, of three elements : 
the method of recording a vote, the method of determining the successful candidates, 
and the number of members returned by each constituency. All three particulars are 
based in this country on statute, and two of them, the first and last, have undergone 
substantial alteration in the last forty years. 

3. Voting. — Before 1872 voting was public. The Ballot Act of that year intro- 
duced the secret ballot now in force, and laid down in detail the procedure to 
be followed, at elections. Schedule II. prescribes, inter alia, the form of ballot-paper 
to be used and the directions for the guidance of the voter which are to be 
placarded outside every polling station and in every compartment of every polling 
station, and to be illustrated by examples of the ballot-paper. These directions are of 
the simplest description. They instruct the voter : (1) how many candidates he may 
vote for ; (2) in voting to “ place a cross on the right-hand side, opposite the name of 
“ each candidate for whom he votes, thus X ” ; (3) how to fold and deliver his vote ; 
and, further, how to obtain a fresh paper if he spoils one, in what circumstances his 
vote will be void, and as to the penalties for certain offences. 

4. Election . — Successful candidates are determined by relative, not absolute 

majority, i e., to secure election it is not necessary to obtain more than half the valid 
votes cast, but only more votes than any other candidate. The instructions in the 
Ballot Act on this point provide only (sec. 2) that . . the returning officer shall 

“ . . . ascertain the result of the poll by counting the votes given to each 

“ candidate, and shall forthwith declare to be elected the candidates or candidate to 
“ whom the majority of votes have been given ” ; but in the absence of any directions 
as to what is to be done in the event of no candidate receiving an absolute majority 
it must be assumed that relative majority is intended. The same section provides 
that in case of an equality of votes “ the returning officer, if a registered elector of 
“ the county or borough,” may give a casting vote, but does not stale what is to be 
done if the returning officer is not a local elector. Presumably there would be a 
double return, as before the Act. 

5. Constituencies . — The House of Commons is elected by 043 constituencies, of which 
27 (including three Universities) return two members each, and the remainder, one. 
This great predominance of the single-member constituency only dates from 1885, but 
the historic regime of the two-member constituency, the creation of Simon dc Montfort 



* See Analysis of Evidence. 
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in 1265, had long before suffered serious encroachment. The number of members 
assigned by the Act of Union to Scotland in 1707 was so small that in distributing 
them the Scottish Parliament could not even allow a member each to all the counties, 
and the boroughs were grouped in districts for the return of a member ; the Irish Act of 
Union in 1800 assigned to Irish boroughs a fixed total of seats, of which, on distribution, 
only Dublin and Cork received two each ; in Wales both county and borough representa- 
tion were on a single-member basis before 1832 ; and even in England there were at the 
time of the Reform Act five such constituencies which must have then been at least 150 
years old. The Reform Act itself varied two-member representation in both directions. 
Seven counties received a third member, and 50 more single-member boroughs were 
formed, partly by direct creation, partly by depriving certain boroughs of their second 
member. The Representation of the People Acts, 1867 (England) and 1868 (Scotland), 
continued the process by adding 47 single-member and 5 three-member boroughs. 
By such successive and piecemeal modifications, based on no theory beyond a rough 
endeavour to adjust anomalies caused by the drift of population, the distribution of 
members had become in 1884 highly variegated without being satisfactory. Tlius, when 
the Franchise Bill of that year, which increased the electorate by 40 per cent, through 
the assimilation of the county and borough franchises, rendered a large measure of 
redistribution inevitable, the opportunity was taken to remodel the whole system. 
The basis of representation then selected was the single-member division, an electoral 
unit which facilitated the assignment of any desired number of members to any 
county or borough without creating constituencies of inordinate size. This step 
marked a new and deliberate departure. Hitherto single-member constituencies had 
only existed because they were too small to be entitled to more than one member, now 
they became the unit on which all representation was to be calculated and all future 
schemes of redistribution must rest. In adopting this basis the authors of the Act, 
which was framed in conference between the leaders of the two parties, had at their 
disposal a larger experience of their own and a better knowledge of rival systems 
than had ever before been available. The relative advantages of one, two, three 
anti even four-member constituencies could be compared. One system of minority 
representation had received a 17 years’ trial in seven county and six borough 
constituencies, another had been in force since 1870 for school board elections all over 
the kingdom. The claims of proportional representation, first propounded in 
England 25 years before, had been repeatedly and vigorously urged in and out of 
Parliament by such men as John Stuart Mill, and others who are with us still under 
other titles, Mr. Leonard Courtney, Sir John Lubbock and Mr. Albert Grey. The 
time was even auspicious for the advocates of the representation of minorities, for the 
proposals of the Franchise Bill had aroused those apprehensions of the tyranny of the 
majority which at all times have accompanied large increases of the electorate, and in 
some countries have actually led to the adoption of proportional methods ; and we 
have the authority of the minister who drafted the Bill for saying that the question 
was not overlooked. “ Minority representation,” in effect, either for the whole or for 
part of the United Kingdom, was considered and rejected ; proportional representa- 
tion, though well-known in literature, had made little impression on politicians. 

6. Whether right or wrong, therefore, our present system of constituencies is due 
to an act of definite choice, less than five-and-twenty years ago, by the leaders of both 
parties ; a fact which is to be borne in mind in the consideration of proposals for its 
alteration. It was defended briefly by Mr. Gladstone, in his speech on the introduction 
of the Redistribution Bill, in these words : — “ The recommendations of this system I 
“ think are these — that it is very. economical, it is very simple, and it goes a very long 
way towards that which many gentlemen have much at heart — namely, what is 
roughly termed representation of minorities. It may be termed the representation 
“ of minorities ; it may be termed the representation of separate interests and 
‘‘ pursuits ; but, give it what name you like, there is no doubt that by means of 
'(« onc ' mem ^ cr districts you will obtain a very large diversity of representation. 
it Undoubtedly that large diversity is a capital object in a good electoral system. I 
( know there are gentlemen on both sides of this House who wish to go further, 
‘ and who wish to introduce in forms more directly addressed to their purpose 
|( what is termed the representation of minorities. Well, Sir, we have considered that 
(t question much ; but the first observation I would respectfully make is that those 
<« who are so anxious for representation of minorities, those who agree so heartily in 
l ^ ie enc *’ are no means equally agreed as to the means, and that it is very 
i< 1 1 | n( ^ ee( ^ know upon what lines we can propose any scheme directly 

addressed to the representation of minorities without its being open to the gravest 
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“ objections — objection in the first place that it was artificial ; objection in the second 
“ place that it was not known to our usages and our history ; objection in the third 
“ place that after all that particular scheme only commanded the assent of a handful, 

“ whereas everybody else was inclined to fall foul of it and attack it. Sir, we do not • 
“ see our way to the introduction of what I do not like to call a new-fangled, but a 
“ novel and artificial system of that kind.” 

7. The principal part of the following inquiry turns on the question whether any 
circumstances have arisen, either by the falsification of the hopes entertained in 1885, 
or by improvements in the more direct methods of securing variety of representation, 
to call for a revision of the verdict pronounced by Mr. Gladstone. 

8. A word of explanation must be added with reference to the apparently anomalous 
retention of 24 two-member borough constituencies. The boroughs in question fell 
between the limits of population which entitled them on the principle of the Bill to 
two members, and should, by all analogy, have been split into two divisions each 
returning one member. It appears from the evidence given before us that it was the 
personal sentiments of Mr. Gladstone which in the last resort saved them from this 
division. He defended this exceptional treatment in the House on the ground that 
“ in many towns there is undoubtedly a unity of municipal life which, except for 
“ some great object, it is not desirable to violate or to impair by severance,” but his 
principal reason was, no doubt, reluctance to wipe out the last vestige of the historic 
type of constituency. 

9. Such is the system at present in force. It may be distinguished from all others as 
“ single-member election by relative majority.” None has been devised more simple 
for the elector, more rapid in operation, more straightforward in result — advantages, 
in an instrument for use by a large electorate of varying intelligence, which it is 
difficult to over-estimate. But it suffers from the defects of its merits, a certain 
brutality and a roughness of justice which its opponents call by a harsher name, besides 
other defects to which, perhaps, no virtues correspond. 

10. The measures w'hich have been proposed for securing more complete represen- 
tation than the present system affords may conveniently be classified under three 
heads : — 

1. Redistribution on a basis of equal electoral areas. 

2. Absolute Majority systems. 

For reasons winch will appear later, the only methods of this class with which 
we shall concern ourselves in this Report are — 

(a) The Second Ballot . — A candidate, to be returned at the first election 
must receive an absolute majority of the valid votes cast. If no candidate 
obtains such a majority, a second election is held, at which (in the most 
usual form of the system) only the two candidates compete who received 
most votes at the first election. Where there is more than one seat to be 
filled the procedure may be substantially the same ; that is, if at the first 
ballot less than the required number of candidates obtain an absolute 
majority, a second ballot is held at which twice as many candidates are 
allowed to compete as there are seats remaining to be filled. The second 
ballot is in force, with more or less important variations in the rules 
governing the 'second election, in Austria-Hungary, France, Germany, 
Italy, and Russia, and in most of the smaller European States* 

(b) The Alternative Vote . — This method is also known as the Contingent 

Vote or the Transferable Vote. It is advisable, however, to avoid the use 
of the latter title (under which its adoption has been proposed in several 
Private Members’ Bills) so as to obviate confusion with the system of 
proportional representation which uses the same device. Here the voter 
is invited to arrange the candidates in the order of his choice by placing 
the figures 1, 2, 3 . . against their names. At the first count only first 

votes are reckoned. If then no candidate is found to have obtained an 
absolute majority, the candidate who has received the smallest number of 
first votes is regarded as eliminated, and his voting papers are distributed 
according to the names, if any, marked 2 on them. The papers on which 
no second preference is marked are regarded as “ exhausted,” and their 
number is deducted from the total for the purpose of calculating the absolute 
majority at the second count. If still no candidate has received such 
a majority (which, of course, could only happen if more than three 

* Sec Appendix 3, 
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candidates originally stood) the process is repeated as often as necessary 
until the desired result is obtained. The same objects are thus secured 
(theoretically, at least) as by the Second Ballot without having recourse 
to a separate election. Should many candidates be standing their 
successive elimination may entail considerable labour; in Queensland, 
therefore, it is provided that after the first count all candidates but two 
are simultaneously eliminated, but this more summary method sacrifices 
accuracy. The Alternative Vote is found! in Queensland and in Western 
Australia. 

3. Minority and Proportional Representation systems. 

These all require multi-member constituencies for their operation; they 
subdivide into — 

(a) Methods of ensuring the representation of minorities. 

The lAmited Vote , so called because the elector is only allowed to vole 
for a limited number of candidates, i.e., a number less than that of the 
seats to be filled. A party cannot then monopolise the representation of 
a constituency unless it has a very considerable majority. For example, 
if a constituency returns three members and each elector is only allowed 
two votes, the minimum majority of voters required to carry all the seats 
will be three to two. This system is in force in Portugal and in certain 
constituencies in Spain, ancl was appbed in England to constituencies 
returning more than two members from 1867 to 1885. 

A variant of the Limited Vote is in force in Japan. Constituencies 
return several members— on the average about eight — but each elector 
is allowed only one vote. Thus, in an eight-member constituency a party 
which can muster one-eighth of the voters can be certain of returning a 
member. 

The Cumulative Vote . — The voter is given as many votes as there are 
seats to be filled, but he may spread them over several candidates or 
accumulate them on one, according to his preference. The power of 
accumulation enables a numerically weak party, by the concentration of 
its voting power on its own candidate, to secure at least one seat against 
far more powerful opponents. 

This method is familiar in this country as that by which school boards 
were elected in England from their establishment in 1870 to their 
disappearance in 1902, and by which they are still elected in Scotland, 
where the Education Act of the latter year did not apply. It was 
proposed for adoption in political elections in the discussions on the 
Reform Bill of 1867, but unsuccessfully, and is not used for such 
purposes in any country of which we are aware. 

(S) Methods of securing the representation of all parties, large and 
small, in proportion to their strength. 

Of these there are innumerable varieties, but two main types : — 

The Transferable Vote . — Constituencies return several members and 
the elector votes as described above under the Alternative Vote. To 
ensure election a candidate need not obtain a majority of the votes 
polled, but only a certain number, so fixed that it can be obtained by a 
number of candidates equal to the number of seats to be filled, but by no 
more. This number of votes is called the “ quota.” At the first count 
first votes only are reckoned, and those candidates who have received a 
quota, or more, are declared elected. If all the seats have not then been 
filled, the surplus votes of those candidates who have received more than 
a quota are transferred according to the names marked 2 on them. If 
these transfers still do not bring the requisite number of candidates up 
to the quota, the lowest candidate is eliminated and his votes are 
transferred according to the next preferences marked on them. This 
process is continued until all the seats are filled. 

This system is in operation in Tasmania. 

List Systems . — Candidates group themselves in lists, and all votes 
given to the individual candidates on the list count first as votes for 
die list itself. The seats are then divided among the lists in proportion 
to the total number of votes obtained by the list. 

t See Appeudix 2, 
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^Systems of this kind are in force in Belgium, in several cantons of 
Switzerland, in Sweden, and Finland ; also on a limited scale (i.e., for 
certain constituencies) in Denmark, Wiirttemberg, and Servia. 

11. We proceed to examine these suggestions for reform in the above order. 

I. — Redi sth i b ution. 

12. This proposal takes precedence, because it involves no alteration in the 
present system, but only in the method of its application. It is claimed that the 
existing inequality in the size of the electoral units vitiates the representative 
character of the House of Commons in two ways. In the first place, since electorates 
now range in numbers from 1,500 to over 50,000, two bodies of electors of equal 
strength may obtain one or (say) 20 representatives according to their distribution ; 
or, to put the point in a more familiar form, the value of a vote may be 30 times 
as great in one constituency as it is in another. From a theoretical point of 
view this is undoubtedly a serious defect, but it is well known, and the argument 
raises issues of a practical and political nature which preclude us from pursuing 
it further. In the second place, it is contended that the well-known disproportion 
between the relative strength of parties as shown at the polls and as shown in 
the House of Commons is due, in some degree at least, to this cause, and would 
cease with redistribution. We have not heard this argument developed, but it 
depends presumably on the fact that tho majorities obtained in large constituencies 
will normally be greater than those in small ones, while producing no more effect ; 
and therefore a party whose seats comprise many small constituencies will obtain 
more members than an opponent of the same voting strength which chiefly controls 
large constituencies. This is no doubt true in general, though the extent of the 
advantage thus obtained in any concrete case would be impossible to ascertain. But 
the contention breaks down at the next step ; for, in Great Britain at least, exaggerated 
majorities are gained impartially by both sides, and therefore if they are to be 
explained by this cause it would have to lie proved that on the occasion of a change of 
Government the small constituencies transfer their allegiance in greater numbers than 
the large, an assumption which is not supported by such facts as we have at our 
disposal. The most conspicuous examples of a disproportionate transfer of seats 
occurred in the general elections of 1886 and 1906— figures bearing on the point will 
be found on page 10 — and yet the average electorate of the Uniouist constituencies in 
1 886 bore the same proportion to the average Liberal electorate as at the general 
election of the year before ; and the same is true of the average Liberal electorates in 
1900 and 1906. If, however, the constituencies which went over in 1886 and 1906 had 
been predominantly small, the relative size of the average constituency held by 
Liberals and Unionists respectively ought to have shown a perceptible change. To 
state the facts in other terms, the actual Unionist majority in England in 1900 Avas 
213, and the actual Liberal majority in 1906 was 207, while if the seats on each 
occasion had been distributed in the proportion of the total elect wates of the con- 
stituencies held by such party, the majorities would have been 212 and 233 respectively 
— almost exactly the same. So far, therefore, as facts can be adduced to test it, the 
theory that the varying size of constituencies accounts for the exaggeration of 
majorities falls to the ground. 

II. — Absolute Majority Systems. 

13. It is a remarkable fact that, Avhile the single-member constituency is very general 
in Europe, the relative majority method is practically confined to English-speaking 
countries. All the great European States, and most of the smaller ones, have rejected 
or abandoned it. Our singularity in this respect may be simply due to the antiquity 
of our representative institutions, which date from times of rough-and-ready expedient, 
or to the two-party system, which tends to limit candidatures and thus to obliterate 
the distinction betAveen relative and absolute majority ; but whatever the cause it is 
an eloquent testimony to the severity of the criticisms to Avhich the method is open. 
As a matter of fact it has the most serious defect with which a method of election can 
be charged ; in a contingency which has recently grown commoner it actually promotes 
the return of the least popular candidate. 

14. This phenomenon, which is now fa mili ar enough under the title of the “ Split 
Vote,” occurs, or is liable to occur, as soon as more than two candidates contest one 
seat, and it is due to the fact that a relative majority system only gives the voter one 
opportunity of expressing a preference, when he requires two if there are three 

• _ See Appendix 3. 
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candidates, and three if there are foui 
as follows; — 

Candidate A 

» B 

„ C 

„ D 

12,889 

15. Candidate A was therefore returned with little over a quarter of the votes cast 
But it is obviously possible (the actual facts in the particular case being, of course, 
irrelevant) that if the voters had been asked successively the questions : “ Would you 
prefer A or B ? ” “ Would you prefer A or C ? ” “ Would you prefer A or D ? ” the 
answer of the majority might in each case have been unfavourable to A. If this were 
so the result of the election would have been the return of a candidate as the repre- 
sentative of tbe constituency who was most disliked by nearly three-fourths of the 
electorate. In any case the figures shown give practically no reason to suppose that 
a majority of the electorate would have supported A in a square fight against each of 
the other candidates separately, as should be the case if the fullest effect is to be given 
to the sentiments of the electors. In weighing the importance of these facts it must 
be remembered that if, theoretically, the inadequacy of our system increases with the 
number of candidates, in practice its injustice is felt as much, if not more, where only 
three candidates stand. For, since the third candidate is almost always attached 
definitely, however loosely, to one or other of the two great parties, the effect of his 
candidature on the result can afterwards he exactly gauged, and if it has been, by 
splitting his party vote, to produce the return of the least popular candidate, the fact 
is obvious. It must also be pointed out that the exteut of the evil is inadequately 
represented by the number of three or four-cornered contests which actually occur at 
present. For the fear of splitting the party vote naturally acts as a powerful 
deterrent even when a third candidate might stand a good chance of return ; and, 
where party loyalty is an insufficient check, the possible loss of a seat may have 
to be avoided by bargains or compromises undesirable, perhaps, in themselves and 
distasteful to those concerned. 

16. The failure of the present system in this respect, and the necessity of reforming 
it, were urged upon us strongly by representatives of party organisations on both aides. 
On turning, however, to the remedies proposed, we found that a really satisfactory 
solution of the simple problem, how to discover the most popular of three or more 
candidates, has yet to be devised. We reprint in an Appendix an analysis by 
Professor Nanson, of Melbourne University, of the systems at present in existence, 
from which it appears that none can he relied upon to produce the desired result 
except that of his own invention, which he implicitly allows to be too complicated for 
big political elections. On the other hand, if complexity must be avoided, perfect 
accuracy of result need not be insisted upon. All reasonable requirements will be 
satisfied by a system which will substitute an acceptable measure of justice for the 
present indefensible anomalies. Of the schemes suggested only two have any real 
claim to be seriously considered for use on a large scale. 

17. The Second Ballot. — As this method has been adopted in almost all the 
important countries of Europe, it has the first claim to attention as a rival to our own. 
In its favour may be urged the important facts that it is simple, involves no change 
in the method of recording a vote to which the British elector is accustomed, and 
effectively removes at least the most serious grievance for which a remedy is 
required — the possibility of the return of the least popular candidate. The practical 
objections to it, however, are so serious that we are unable to recommend its adoption. 
The necessity of holding a second election after an interval which could hardly be 
less than a week, if allowance is to be made for official and political re-adjustments, 
involves a most undesirable prolongation of electoral turmoil aud disturbance, besides 
greatly increasing the expenses of candidates. The difficulty of inducing electors to 
come up again to vote a second time would probably result in a large diminution in the 
numbers of votes cast at the Second Ballot, a diminution which would correspondingly 
reduce its value, while e nh a n cing the importance of the facilities possessed by a wealthy 
party for conveying the indifferent to the poll. Moreover, it has been the experience 
of other countries that the interval between the two elections offers undesirable 
temptations to bargaining and intrigue. These drawbacks would in any case render 
it veiy doubtful whether the balance of advantage was on the side of making the 
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citan^e ; _ but wd have the less hesitation in rejecting this solution because another 
method is available which, though far from perfect in several respects, is open to less 
grave objection. 

18. The Alternative Vote. It will be seen from the description already given of this 
system that it aims at effecting the purpose of a Second Ballot by enabling the elector 
to indicate at once what his choice would be if a Second Ballot should prove necessary 
between any two of the candidates in the field. Thus, the operation of conducting the 
second election is transferred from the polls to the Returning Officer's room, and is 
simply effected' by a re-examination of a portion of the voting-papers. The Alternative 
Vote, indeed, goes further than the Second Ballot. For, under the latter, if there are 
four candidates in the field, three successive elections may really be required to do 
justice ; the first between all four candidates, the second (if no absolute majority has 
been obtained) between the three highest candidates, and a third, if still there is no 
majority, between the two highest candidates at the second election. But if a second 
election is a serious consideration, a third is out of the question. On the other hand, 
the Alternative Vote enables this more correct method to be carried out, without any 
serious inconvenience, to whatever point may be required by the number of candidates. 

19. The Alternative Vote, therefore, appears at first sight to fulfil the necessary 
conditions ; the defects of the relative majority are remedied without practical 
difficulty. It is accordingly not surprising to find that it has converted to its support 
nearly all the former advocates of the Second Ballot; and in fact it was almost 
unanimously recommended to us by the men of wide practical experience and diverse 
political opinions whom we consulted. On the other hand the verdict of Queensland and 
Western Australia, based upon experience, was one of duly qualified approval. We, 
therefore, felt it incumbent upon us to examine carefully the defects of the system, 
which are more likely to escape attention than its merits. In this connection it is 
important to bear in mind that an expedient which removes the present obstacle to 
three and four-cornered contests will increase their number, and thus the number of 
cases in which it will be requisitioned may be expected to grow to a point where 
defects will become important which in existing circumstances would be negligible. 

20. First, we may draw attention to its limitations. As pointed out by Professor 
Nanson, it prevents the election of what may be called the worst candidate, but does not 
secure the election of the best. If A receives 3,500 first votes, B 3,250 and C 3,000, 
C is cut out and his voting-papers are distributed between A and B according to the 
second preferences marked on them. But there is no means of knowing that if the 
second preferences on A’s and B’s papers had been examined, it would not have been 
found that C had more first and second preferences put together than either A or B. 
(For the methods which have been suggested for obviating this difficulty and the reasons 
why they fail, Appendix l should be consulted.) This uncertainty increases with the 
number of candidates. No more has ever been done than to ensure the rejection of 
the worst candidate of all. So long as the two-party system survives, even in a 
loose form, this limitation is comparatively of minor importance, for the possible 
error of result will mostly only lie between members of the same party. The fact 
is obvious when only three candidates stand, but it is also true with a larger number. 
For if there are four candidates, whom we will call Unionist, Liberal, Independent 
Unionist and Independent Liberal, the second votes of each Liberal elector will probably 
be given for the other Liberal, and the second votes of each Unionist elector for the 

. other Unionist. Therefore the order in which the candidates may be eliminated can 
only affect the question which Liberal or which Unionist will be returned ; whether it 
will be a Unionist or a Liberal depends entirely on the relative strength of the two 
parties. In these circumstances it would probably be felt to be not inequitable that 
the number of first votes obtained should retain at least this secondary importance. 
If, however, one or more really independent parties were to arise, the question might 
become one of greater magnitude. The Second Ballot is, of course, open to the same 
criticism. 

21. Secondly, the proposed method involves, for the uneducated elector, a serious 
and intermittent change inhabits. He is accustomed to expressing his vote by a cross ; 
he would, in future, sometimes use a cross and sometimes figures. This could hardly 
fail to cause some confusion at first, but the task is really so simple that we believe, 
as we were assured, that most voters, even in country districts, would be equal to it. 

22. Thirdly, the wastage at the second count caused by failures to exercise a 
second preference would probably be as great as, if not greater than, the diminution of 
votes at a Second Ballot owing to the difficulty of getting electors again to the poll. 
In Western Australia the average number of second preferences used is 65 per cent., 
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and independent estimates were given to us that the proportion m England would be 
about the same. Some of the “ failures” would, no doubt, be deliberate abstentions, 
either by voters who were indifferent to the fate of all candidates but one, or by 
members of a party anxious to get as much as possible without giving anything in 
return. We were informed that this policy has been adopted by one party in 
Australia and that proposals have been under consideration to make the exercise of a 
second preference compulsory. As no political advantage is to be gained by refusal 
to exercise preferences (for either the party candidate is eliminated at some stage, 
when his fate is sealed in any case, or, if he is in the final contest, his second votes are 
not counted) we doubt the necessity of adopting so drastic a measure in this country, 
at any rate at first, although the “ cornpidsion ” could only be, of course, refusal to 
reckon a vote on which more than one preference was not expressed. The step might 
be taken if the number of wilful or malicious abstentions were found to prejudice the 
working of the whole scheme. 

23. The difficulty becomes intensified if more than three candidates stand, as it would 
hardly be even feasible to compel an elector to exercise more than two preferences. 
We have already drawn attention to the probable increase in candidatures which would 
result from the "adoption of the Alternative Vote. Not only three, bat four or five 
candidates might not infrequently contest a seat. But the more candidates there are, 
the less satisfactory the method becomes. One reason for this has been given above ; 
another is, that if failures to exercise a second preference will be numerous, failures 
to exercise a third will be far more so. Whore four or more candidates stand, 
however, third preferences might he of great importance in deciding the result. The 
final question, therefore, which of two candidates shall be returned, would be decided 
by a much reduced proportion of the voters. A hypothetical example will explain the 
difficulty more clearly. If four candidates stood, a Tariff Reform Unionist, a Free 
Trade Unionist, a Liberal and a Labour candidate, and the Liberal and Labour 
candidates were at the bottom of the first count, it might easily be the case that 
the second votes of the Labour supporters would go to the Liberal, and of the 
Liberals to Labour. The supposed facts of the case show, however, that the combined 
Liberal and Labour vote is in a minority. The final contest is, therefore, between 
Tariff Reform, and Free Trade, and will be decided by the third votes of the Liberals 
and Labour voters. If there had been a separate election as between these two 
candidates every Liberal and Labour voter would have hastened to express his 
preference on one side or the other, but by the Alternative Vote the ultimate issue is 
concealed from them, and a considerable proportion would fail to realise that their 
omission to exercise an apparently useless privilege might affect the question 
whether a Tariff Reform or Free Trade candidate was to he returned. This example is 
merely given here to show that a multiplication of candidates will remain undesirable 



even with the Alternative Vote, because the real verdict of the constituency on the 
question at issue between the two final candidates will be obscured. Hence the 
question has been raised whether it would be necessary to take any precautions 
against frivolous candidatures. Two methods are suggested ; to require an increased 
number of nominations, or to exact a deposit from candidates which would he forfeited 
by any who failed to secure a certain proportion of the votes cast. Neither course 
appears to us desirable. The number of nominations required could not be fixed high 
enough to exclude an essentially frivolous candidature, while the forfeiture of a 
deposit might cause unjustified hardship in many cases. The expense of candidature 
could probably in itself be relied ou, in present circumstances, to repress useless 
competition. If it should ever be decided to transfer these expenses to any considerable 
extent from the candidate to Imperial or local funds, the question would assume a 
different aspect, aud some measure of the kind would clearly be inevitable. 

24. We are bound to draw attention to the fact that in Australia the oppor- 
tunities for party intrigue and Ihe gratification of personal ill-feeling which are 
conferred both by the power of using and by that of withholding preferences, have been 
found to produce regrettable results. In considering such possibilities it is well to 
recollect that in this system, as in the Second Ballot, whenever two candidates of oue 
party are left in the final struggle the destination of the seat will be decided by the 
second voles of the opposing party ; aud further, that a second vote will be regarded 
by many more lightly and used less “politically ” than a first. 

25. Lastly, the system is not capable of satisfactory application to two-member 
constituencies. Several methods have been devised for employing it in the election 
of two members, hut the inventors themselves are generally unable to recommend 
them. Ihe plan adopted in Queensland is the simplest. If only four candidates 
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stand, the Alternative Vote is not used. If more than four candidates stand, each 
elector has two first votes, and then indicates further preferences. Then, if no 
candidate obtains an absolute majority, all candidates except the top four at the 
first count are simultaneously eliminated. To effect this in practice, all the 
ballot-papers cast must be re-examined, and where an elector has given either one 
or both of his first votes to an eliminated candidate his next effective preference (or 
two preferences, as the case may be) will come into play. The two candidates out of 
the four left in who are found at the end of this process to have received the largest 
number of votes are then declared elected. If one candidate only receives an absolute 
majority at the first count, he is declared elected ; and then, to fill the second seat, all 
candidates, except the next two, are eliminated, and their votes are transferred to the two 
so left in. The one who is then found to have the largest number of votes is declared 
returned for the second seat. This method is as good as the Second Ballot, or better, 
for it consults the second preferences of the electors without a further election. But 
it is cumbrous, as it necessitates a recount of the whole of the ballot-papers (instead 
of only those of the eliminated, as is the case in the application of the method to the 
single-member constituency) and slips would be so easily made that the work would 
require careful checking. Moreover, it is not quite simple for the voter to understand, 
because in this case, where there are two members to elect, his first two preferences 
become immediately operative as first votes, and, therefore, if the method is to be of 
any use to him he must show at least three preferences, and if there are more than 
five candidates he should show four, in case both the men for whom he first voted are 
eliminated. To give an example. Suppose two Unionists, two Liberals, and two of 
a third party who may be called “Independents ” stand. The great body of votes 
will follow party, i.e., Unionist electors will give their first two preferences for the two 
Unionists, Liberals for the two Liberals, Independents for the two Independents. If 
now the use of the Alternative Vote becomes necessary because no candidate obtains 
an absolute majority, it will frequently happen that the two candidates to be eliminated 
belong to the same party, and, therefore, that both the votes of the supporters of that 
party are useless. Then, if these electors have not used two more preferences, the 
effect of the Alternative Vote will be largely discounted. But it is found, even under 
the present system, that electors in two-member constituencies not infrequently 
“play with ” their second votes, failing apparently to realise that the second vote is of 
exactly the same importance as the first. A third and fourth might therefore cause 
anomalous results. For probably a comparatively small proportion of the voters 
would use them, and many of those who did would give them carelessly or for trivial 
reasons, which would not have weighed with them if they had known that the votes so 
given would decide the election. We are, therefore, of opinion that the beneficial 
results to be expected from the application of the Alternative Vote to two-member 
constituencies are not sufficient to justify the additional trouble which would be caused 
both to the elector and the returning officer. 

26. We have set out these objections in full, if not at undue length, because it 
is desirable that no more should be expected from the system than it is able to 
give. But when all due weight has been given to them, the Alternative Vote remains 
the best method of removing the most serious defect which a single-member system 
can possess — the return of minority candidates, and, accordingly, we recommend its 
adoption in single-member constituencies. 

27. The continuance of the present system in two-member constituencies, which 
only number 27 (including three Universities) out of a total of 643, would not 
seriously detract from the usefulness of the reform, and so long as these survive 
the exceptional treatment would have to be maintained. The preferable course, 
however, would be to split them up, a step which has other reasons also to 
recommend it. The retention of such constituencies in 1885 was due, as has been 
said, largely, if not entirely, to Mr. Gladstone’s personal sentiments. On the 
other hand, we have found them generally unpopular. They are an obvious 
anomaly in an otherwise uniform system ; theoretically undesirable, because the 
same electors obtain two representatives and one majority returns two members, 
they are troublesome in practice both to the party organisation and the candidates 
concerned. We, therefore, suggest that they should be discontinued at the earliest 
convenient opportunity. 

III. — Minority and Proportional Representation. 

28. The recommendations of the previous section are based on the assumption 
that the present system is, in its essential features, deserving of retention ; whether 
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this assumption is justified, is the mam question which remains for decision. 
For the Alternative Vote is only an expedient for ensuring that the indisputable 
intention of the single-member constituency, the return by each unit of the 
candidate most desired by the majority of its electors, shah m fact be carried out 
in all contingencies. The plea for minority representation, on the other hand, is, in 
effect an attack on the single-member constituency itself, and its acceptance involves 
the complete abandonment of the theory on which our system is now built, by 
demanding from that system what it does not profess to give. A single-member 
system claims at must to secure, by the laws of average and probability, a rough 
indication of the relative strength of parties of comparable size, and to provide for 
q mnll parties, interests, and pursuits the widest possible range of opportunity of 
obtaining a hearing in Parliament. Without some such provision as the Alternative 
Vote it breaks down if more than two large parties are in the field. It does not 
profess to assure representation to minorities, to give an absolutely accurate result, or 
to represent all parties, groups, and interests in proportion to their strength. Thus 
the case for its abandonment in favour of some other system falls under two counts — 
that it does not perform its promises, and that it does not promise more. 

• 29. Before proceeding to an examination of systems which have different objects, 

it is desirable to ascertain as clearly as possible to what extent the present system 
may he said, after the experience of 25 years and six general elections, to have failed 
to fulfil expectations. 

30. The first point for examination is the magnitude of the disproportion which 
has actually been found to occur between the relative strength of the two main party 
divisions at the polls and in the House of Commons. Unfortunately, this cannot be 
calculated in a way which may be relied on as accmate, because the answers given 
depend on the method adopted of guessing the number of votes at the disposal of 
each party in uncontested constituencies. The importance of this disturbing factor 
will be understood when it is recollected that in the general elections of 1886 and 
1900 the uncontested seats numbered well over 200 in each case, and in 1895 
hardly less. 

31. On the other hand, it is not fair to calculate the proportions on the basis of 
the votes cast and the representation obtained in the contested constituencies only, 
because a single-member system depends essentially for its defence on its complete 
results when all constituencies are included. For the theory is that by the division 
of the electorate into the maximum number of units, the local anomalies which are 
hound to occur will be made to neutralise one another, and a fair result, on the whole, 
thus secured. All figures professing to compare representation and support must 
therefore be received with caution ; hut the following Table, which is taken from a 
paper read by Mr. Rooke Corbett before the Manchester Statistical Society, probably 
represents the truth as correctly as circumstances will permit. The method here 
adopted of making allowance for uncontested seats has been to assume that the 
strength of each party varied in them from one election to another in the same ratio as 
in the contested constituencies in the same county. The titles Liberal and Conservative 
are used for convenience to cover the habitual supporters of the alternative Govern- 
ments —Liberals, Labour members, aud Nationalists on the one side, and Conservatives 
and Liberal Unionists on the other. 

[The Roman figures show the actual majorities obtained, the italic figures the majority warranted by 
voting strength.] 
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32. When ah due allowance has been made for the conjectural element, the discre- 
pancies shown in this Table remain remarkable. Only in one case, the election of 
1892, can the actual results be said to represent approximately the balance of voting 
power possessed by the two parties. If these conclusions are checked by the figures 
for contested elections only, they ate merely confirmed. In the contested elections of 
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1895 a Conservative majority of 77 was returned by a minority of 25,000 votes. In 
England in 1906 — an unusually cogent example, because out of 465 seats only 20 
were uncontested — a Liberal majority of 200 members was returned by a margin of 
voting strength which only warranted a majority of 55. Instances of the hind might 
be multiplied. Moreover, theoretic probability endorses the inference from the facts. 
We were informed by a mathematical witness that with fairly equal balance and even 
distribution of parties — the most favourable conditions for the operation of the single- 
member constituency — the normal result of an election would be a ratio of members 
returned as the cube of the ratio of votes; in other words a majority of 11 : 9 in 
votes would obtain a majority in seats in the proportion ll 3 : 9 J , or nearly two 
to one. 

33. It has already been shown (p. 4) that there is no reason to believe that the 
present inequality of electoral areas accounts in any perceptible degree for such facts 
as those given above. Three-cornered contests are equally ineffective for the purpose. 

It is sometimes said that the disparities, which are generally recognised, would not 
have been so great if the Second Ballot, or some equivalent system, had been in force. 
But the facts show that this theory is untenable ; for the number of cases in which 
a Second Ballot might have affected the results — that is, in which a candidate has been 
returned by less than half the votes cast — has hitherto been quite insignificant. An 
examination of the details of the six elections in question lias revealed only nine such 
cases in 1885, none in 1886, eight in 1892, thirteen in 1895, five in 1900, and thirty 
in 1906 ; while on several of these occasions the application of the Second Ballot 
would probably have increased the actual disproportion. 

34. It is, therefore, beyond serious question that majorities have borne in the past, 
and will no doubt continue to bear in the future, no constant relation to the voting- 
strength on which they rest, beyond a general exaggeration. On the other hand, the 
far graver contingency of the return of a majority of members by a minority of voters 
is not greatly to be feared, except in two cases : the one, where parties are so evenly 
divided (as in Great Britain in 1892) that no system could be guaranteed to produce 
the mathematically correct result ; the other, when (as in 1886) the warranted 
Conservative majority in Great Britain is so small that it would be counterbalanced 
by the Liberal majority in Ireland. Of the second case it may also be said that no 
alteration of system, would be likely to be of much assistance, for electoral conditions 
in Ireland are so peculiar that the normal operation of any system would be disturbed 
by its influence. 

35. The election of 1874, where a minority is also said to have returned a majority, 
is hardly relevant, as it took place before the general adoption of the single-member 
constituency and before the assimilation of the county and borough franchises. In 
this case also there were nearly 200 uncontested seats. 

36. The second claim made on behalf of the single-member constituency is, that 
it is calculated to produce variety of representation, that is, the representation in 
one way or another of a large number of interests and opinions, by whatever _ name 
— small parties, groups, sections or what not— they may be known. The justice 
of this claim, in the sense in which it is made, is beyond disptite. A glance at 
a list of Private Member’s Bills and Motions, or of deputations received by 
Ministers, will show that the number of “parties” represented, directly or 
indirectly , in the House of Commons is incalcidable. The interests of labour, of 
agriculture, of temperance, of Roman Catholicism — to cite a few typical examples 
never fail of their spokesmen. Even generally hostile witnesses _ were apparently 
unable to name any considerable “ minority,” in this sense, which is at present 
absolutely deprived of representation. 

37. Considered, then, solely as a means of voicing the desires of the electorate, the 
present system may be said to be not unsuccessful ; the majority rules, indeed, with 
greater power to enforce its will than it in fact deserves, but minorities are heard. 
Alternative methods, therefore, whose only object is to secure minorities against 
complete non-representation may be briefly dismissed, the more so because they have 
never been advocated as more than makeshifts, and all the support they might still 
have commanded has now been transferred to proportional representation. But, 
though more or less obsolete, they retain a claim on our attention because the only 
experiments in other systems than the present which this country has seen have been 
of this class. 

38. The Limited Vote— The only real use of this device is to mitigate the tyranny of 
the “ block vote ” in constituencies returning several members by majority, or, on a 
larger scale, to secure minorities against local extinction, in countries where opinion is 
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geographically divided. Thus, in a multi-member constituency, of which our two- 
member constituencies are a small example, if each elector has as many votes as there 
are seats, a bare half of the electors, by voting solidly for a “ ticket,” can monopolise 
the representation, while under the Limited Vote one party can only do so if it is 
secure in the possession of a more or less overwhelming force. For instance, in a 
constituency of 10,000 voters electing three members, a body of 5,001 could, by the 
block vote, annihilate a minority of 4,999 ; with the Limited Vote the three seats could 
not possibly be won with less than 6,000 odd votes, and in practice the attempt would 
not be made without a considerable margin over that minimum. For, if it is to be 
done with a majority of only 6,100 to 3,900, the electors of the former party must be 
divided into three groups of equal size who will be instructed to vote for A and B, 
B and C, C and A respectively. If then the electors do exactly as they are told, A, B 
and 0 will each receive some 4,000 votes against the 3,900 of the two opposing 
candidates ; but it is obvious that a very slight exhibition of independence in the 
electorate will so far upset the scheme that the party will not only fail to secure all 
three seats but will only obtain one. A very few votes given to A and C instead of 
B and G, and A and B instead of A and C, would leave A with more votes than he 
required and B and C with too few. The result would then be that a party with a 
three to two majority only returned one-third of the representatives. Such a risk as 
this would not be run by any party, and therefore it may be said that in a three- 
member constituency under the Limited Vote a minority which commands one-third or 
more of the votes is safe of representation. 

39. But this very fact is the system’s own condemnation. For it shows that when 
the destination of a seat is in doubt, it will be gained or lost by a party in accordance 
with the degree of the subservience of the elector to the party manager, while, on the 
other hand, in a large number of constituencies, where one party has a decided and 
stable, but not overwhelming majority, representation will be absolutely stagnant, and 
political interest accordingly decay. 

40. A very limited experiment, in which these dangers were clearly shown, was 
made with the method in this country for some years. Already in 1832, when the first 
three-member constituencies were created, and a large number of counties were given 
four members each, being divided for the purpose into two divisions each returning 
two members, Mr. Mackworth Praed unsuccessfully proposed that the four-member 
counties should not be divided, but that both in these and the three-member counties 
the elector should only be given two votes. In 1854 a similar proposal was introduced 
under more favourable auspices, but with no more practical result. Lord John 
Russell, as a member of Lord Aberdeen’s Government, proposed the addition of 
38 counties or county divisions, and eight towns, to the number of tjrree-member 
constituencies, and the application of the Limited Vote to all 53. The Bill was, 
however, much disliked by leading members of the Cabinet, and the Crimean War 
afforded an opportunity of dropping it. The next opportunity occurred on the intro- 
duction of the Reform Bill of 1867, which proposed die creation of five three-member 
urban constituencies. The total number of constituencies to which a system of 
minority representation would be applicable was then 13 — seven counties, five boroughs, 
and the City of London, which at that time returned four members. On this Bill 
Mr. John Stuart Mill first proposed the full adoption of proportional representation. 
This amendment, however, was withdrawn after brief debate, and Mr. Lowe then 
proposed the adoption of the Cumulative Vote system, of which more hereafter, in 
constituencies returning more than two members. The proposal was opposed both 
by Mr. Disraeli, on behalf of the Government, and by Mr. Gladstone, the leader of 
the Opposition, and was defeated by 314 to 173. When, however, the Bill reached 
the House of Lords, Lord Cairns moved the introduction of the Limited Vote in the 
same constituencies, and in spite of G o vein men t opposition the amendment was 
carried by a large majority. On the return of the Bill to the House of Commons, 
Mr. Disraeli asked the House to accept the amendment rather than jeopardise the 
Bill. Mr. Bright, supported by Mr. Gladstone, moved its rejection, but the incor- 
poration of the clause was carried by 253 to 204. The scheme was first put to the 
test in the General Election of 1868, and in view of the results, a private member 
introduced, in 1870, a Bill for its discontinuance, which was only defeated by a 
narrow rum-gin, the Government leaving the question to the House. In 1885, with 
the abolition of the multi-member constituencies, the experiment came to an end, 
regretted by few. It had worked much as had been anticipated. In Birmingham 
and Glasgow, where organisation was extremely rigorous, one party succeeded in 
capturing all the seats with a two to one voting majority ; in the other constituencies 
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representation tended to stagnancy, the two parties mostly returning the same 
proportion of members in all three elections ; in one case one party over-reached 
itself, and in trying to obtain all three seats only obtained one, although in a 
considerable majority. 

41. In Portugal, where the method has been in force since 1901 on a considerable 
scale, some constituencies returning as many as seven and eight members, it has 
apparently failed to give satisfaction. The elector is said to feel that his vote is of no 
account in districts of such inordinate size, and to take less interest in the return of a 
list of candidates than in a contest for one seat. An early return to the single-member 
system is therefore anticipated. 

42. The variant of the Limited Vote, in which the elector has only one vote in a 
constituency returning several members, is no less open to objection. Organisation is 
here everything. To take the simplest case — a three-member constituency in which one 
party is twice as strong as the other. If the electors are left to themselves, one of the 
candidates of the majority may be so popular as to attract all the party votes to 
himself, leaving two seats in the possession of the minority. With an increase in the 
number of seats and of the parties contesting them, a party could only hope for its 
proper, or more than proper, share of representation by strict obedience to a manager 
with a thorough knowledge of the strength at the back of each candidate. 

43. The Cumulative Vote : — This method has not been adopted, so far as we are 
aware, for political elections in any country, though it was unsuccessfully put forward 
by Mr. Lowe in connection with the Reform Bill of 1867, as already described, and 
received the support of John Stuart Mill as a makeshift proposal, which was yet better 
than none, for resisting the tyranny of majorities. When it was proposed for insertion 
in the Education Bill of 1870 as part of the provisions for the popular election of 
School Boards which the Government were unable to resist, Mr. Gladstone accepted it 
with the significant observation that the objections to its adoption in political elections 
were not here applicable. No doubt the Cumulative Vote performed in this case a 
useful function in securing (as it was principally intended to do) the representation 
of religious minorities and of women on the Boards, but as a means of ascertaining 
the wishes of an electorate it suffers from the fatal defect of the Limited Vote that its 
successful operation requires the implicit obedience of the elector to the directions of 
the party manager. A system which depends for its efficacy on such a requirement as 
this stands self-condemned. 



Proportional Representation. 

44. From these rough-and-ready expedients, for they are really nothing more, we turn 
to the more elaborate and ambitious schemes which claim to effect the representation 
of parties in proportion to their strength at the polls. This statement of the aims of 
“ proportional representation ” is in reality very incomplete ; for the title conceals a 
root-and-branch attack on the single-member majority system and all its works— its 
effect upon the elector, upon the candidate, upon the member of the House of Commons 
and upon politics, no less than upon the justice of representation. The opposition to 
the reform ranges over an equally wide ground, contending that some of the evils 
complained of are not evils, and that the proposed remedy for the others is worse than 
the disease. The question, therefore, whether “proportional representation” should 
be introduced in this country raises issues far wider than the name would suggest. 
But any statement of these issues is impracticable until a particular system has been 
selected as that which is most capable of application in this country if proportional 
representation in any form is deserving of adoption here. For the methods which 
have been proposed for securing the same object differ so widely from one another in 
their practical merits and defects that the general arguments which will apply to 
them all cover a comparatively small part of the whole ground. 

45. It is said that there are 300 systems of proportional representation now in 
existence, a fact which, if true, would not be surprising, as the invention of such 
systems is a task which has occupied mathematicians and constitution-makers 
in several countries for many years past. But most of the 300 are probably in- 
significant variations of others, and of the rest a great part have failed to secure an 
amount of publicity sufficient to save them from oblivion. After all deductions, 
however, a number remains greater than we have considered it incumbent upon us 
to examine, still less to comment upon in our Report. On the other hand, it is highly 
improbable that any has failed to come under our notice which is deserving of serious 
attention, as each of the main forms has been exhaustively studied by some competent 
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body, either on behalf of a State which has actually adopted what may be assumed to 
be its most favourable variety, or on behalf of a society for the advocacy of proportional 
representation, or, as in France, by a Parliamentary Committee to which all new 
schemes proposed are automatically referred for examination. But the body of our 
Report may be still further relieved by the omission from consideration of schemes 
which, though adjudged suitable for adoption by other countries, are easily recognisable 
as ill adapted to the needs of our own. The danger of drawing inferences from the 
experience of any one country is illustrated by the fact that every one of the six States 
which have adopted proportional representation has selected a substantially different 
form of it. A description of the methods in force in Sweden, Finland, Wiirttemberg, 
and the Swiss Cantons has therefore been relegated to an Appendix (No. 3). There 
remain, then for detailed consideration and comparison, tliree_ systems representing the 
three principal types which have been invented — the strict List System, the Free List, 
and the Transferable Vote. The first is that which is in operation in Belgium ; the 
second, that recommended for adoption in France by the Commission du Suffrage 
Universel of the French. Parliament ; the third; that , in operation in Tasmania, proposed 
at first in the Draft South African Constitution, and advocated for adoption in this 
country by the Proportional Representation Society.. 

46. Belgian System . — This is the simplest example df a “list system,” that is, a 
system in which candidates present themselves in groups or lists, and any vote given 
to any member of the group counts as a vote for the group. Proportional represen- 
tation is then secured as between the groups By dividing the available seats among 
them in proportion to the votes obtained by each group. 

47. In Belgium the processes are as follows. Lists of candidates, which must have 
received the support of at least 100 electors before presentation, are sent in by the 
several parties 15 days -before the election. These lists contain any number of names 
not exceeding the number of seats to be filled, arranged in a definite order of 
preference. Each list is then given an official number (not a name) and published. A 
specimen of an actual ballot paper for the return of 11 members is given below. 
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Begerem 



Cleemputte 

Maenhaut 



Verhaegcn 



Libbrecht 
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48. Sere tlie names above the word “ suppleant ” in each list are those of the 
effective candidates ; those below are the supplementary candidates, who will be 
called upon in the order determined by the result of the election to fill any vacancy 
which may occur during the next Parliament among the first elected numbers of the 
same list. This system of “ suppleants ” obviates the necessity for bye-elections. A 
candidate may appear both on the effective and on the supplementary list. On the 
day of the election the elector may vote in one of four ways : — (1) he may blacken 
the spot at the head of one list (the case cle tete ) ; this implies that he votes for that 
list and approves the order in which the names are arranged ; (2) he may blacken the 
spot against one name on one list ; this implies that he votes for that list but prefers 
the candidate in it whom he has marked to those above him on the list ; (3) he may 
vote in either of the above ways and also mark the name of a “ suppleant ” on the 
same list ; this counts as one vote to the list, and the vote for the “ suppldant ” favours 
him as against the other “ suppleants ” on the same list ; or (4) he may vote only for a 
supplementary candidate ; in this case the vote counts to the effective list as a case dc 
tete vote, and, of course, to the “ suppleant ” for whom it is given. If the elector votes 
in any other way — if, for example, he votes both at the head of the list and for an 
individual on it — his vote is spoiled. 

49. Proportional representation is now secured by the apportionment of the seats 
between the lists in the ratio of the number of votes counted to each. The simplest 
method is obviously to find a quotient by dividing the total of votes cast by the 
number of seats to be filled, and to apportion the seats according to the number of 
times the quotient is contained in the total of the votes cast for each party. But this 
method, which is used in Switzerland, leads to difficulties with fractions. If 20,000 
votes are cast for election to five seats, the quotient or quota would be 4,000. Then, 
if three parties receive respectively 8,000, 7,500 and 4,500 votes, the first party gets 
two seats and the other two each one. But this only provides for four seats. All 
the devices hitherto invented for dealing with the odd seat in such circumstances 
lead in practice to hardships of one kind or another. The method adopted in 
Belgi um , the invention of Professor d’Hondt, of G-hent, eliminates such difficulties in 
a manner which is best described by an example. Arrange the above lists, thus : — 

Party A- Party B. Party C. 

8,000 7,500 4,500 

and then divide each list successively by 1, 2, 3 . . . . as far as necessary. The 
resulting table will be — 

Party A. Party B. Party C. 

8.000 7,500 4,500 

4.000 3,750 2,250 

2,666 2,500 1,500 

50. The five highest numbers (five being the number of seats to be filled) are then 
arranged in order of magnitude, thus : — 

8.000 - Party A. 

7.500 Party B. 

4.500 Party C. 

4.000 ----- Party A. 

3,750 - - . - - Party B. 

51. Party A. therefore obtains two seats. Party B. two seats, and Party C. one. 
The lowest of the above numbers is called the “ electoral quotient,” and forms 
subsequently the basis on which the seats are allotted. It may perhaps be observed, 
for the benefit of the non-mathematician, that the “ electoral quotient thus obtained 
is not an arbitrary number, but a common divisor which is contained the requisite 
number of times in the given numbers ; in the present case five times in the numbers 
8,000, 7,500, and 4,500. Thus:— 

8,000 divided by 3,750 2 with a remainder of 500. 

7.500 „ 3,750 = 2. 

4.500 „ 3,750 = 1 with a remainder of 750. 

52. By this method, therefore, no seats can remain unallotted, as might happen 
under the method before described. Each party obtains a member for every “ quota 
of support which it receives, fractions being disregarded. 

53. It remains to be determined which of its members are to be returned by each 
party. For this purpose the votes at the top of a list — which are votes, it ^will be 
remembered, approving .the order in which the list is arranged form a ‘ pool which 
may be used, as far as it will go, for the benefit of the individuals on the list in the 
order in which they appear, in addition to any personal votes they may have received. 
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In the example given, assume that Party A. consists of three candidates arranged on 
the paper in the order X, Y, Z, and that the 8,000 votes given to the list have been 
distributed as follows . ... 

Votes at the head of the list - 4,000 

Preferential votes for X - - ■ - 500 

Y - - - 500 

„ „ Z 3,000 



8,000 

54. As no candidate has received the “electoral quotient” of 3,750 individually, 
the pool must be drawn upon. X, being at the top of the list, has the first claim on it. 
He draws 3,250 from it to bring him up to the quota. There are then only 750 list 
votes still available. These go to Y, giving him 1,250 in all, but even with this 
addition he still has fewer votes than Z, who therefore takes precedence of him. 

X and Z are therefore returned to fill the two seats to which the party is entitled. 
The illustration is framed to show how the order of the names on the list may be upset, 
but in actual practice so large a proportion of the electors vote at the top of the list 
that such a result rarely occurs. 

55. French System. — We give this name to the method next to be described, 
because it is that recommended for adoption in Prance by the Committee of the 
French Parliament which is entrusted with the task of examining proposals for the 
reform of the existing electoral system. This Committee, as was explained to us by 
the member responsible for their Report in 1907, who was kind enough to assist us 
with his evidence, took the Belgian system as their starting point, but modified it in 
several directions with a view to safeguarding the sovereignty of the elector and the 
rights of the candidate against the encroachments of the party organisation promoted 
by certain provisions of the Belgian law. These encroachments are due to three 
causes: — (1) the case dc tete or “party ticket” vote, which gives an undue advantage 
to the candidates placed by the party at the head of their list ; (2) the limitation of 
the voter’s power to voting for one list ; (3) the penalisation of the independent 
candidate and the small party hat, which arises from the fact that as a party benefits 
by the personal popularity of each of its members a complete list is likely to obtain 
more votes than a short list. To meet these three difficulties the Committee provide 
in their Bill : — (1) that lists shall be arranged in alphabetical order, without, of course, 
a case de tete ; (2) that the elector shall have as many votes as there are seats to be 
filled, and may distribute them among the lists exactly as he pleases ; (3) that he may 
accumulate as many as he pleases on one candidate. This last provision is intended 
to benefit the small party or independent candidate with a devoted, if small, body of 
supporters. For it is to be expected that while a considerable number of electors 
will divide their votes between different lists, such a body will “ plump ” for their 
party or candidate. 

56. The allotment of seats is then exceedingly simple. The total number of votes 
obtained by each list is added up, the seats are distributed among the lists by 
d’Hondt’s method and those candidates returned from each list (up to the requisite 
number) who have obtained the largest number of votes. 

57. The Transferable- Vote. — This method is entirely different from the two so far 
described. For while these subordinate the candidate to the party and have for their 
primary object the return by each party of the proportion of members to which it is 
entitled, the Transferable Vote owes its peculiar merits and defects to the fact that, 
subordinating, as it does, the party to the persons, it is not in its origin a system of 
proportional representation at all. The present form in which it is advocated will, in 
fact, be best understood by comparison with that in which it was originally put 
forward in 1859 by Mr. Thomas Hare in his book on “ The Machinery of Representa- 
tion.” His object was to secure the return to Parliament, not of the parties or 
interests, but of the persons most desired by the electorate as a whole. 

58. He therefore proposed to make the whole country one constituency, to 
establish at each election, on the basis of the total poll, the minimum am mint, of 
public approval which would qualify for a seat— a quantity so fixed that only the 
requisite number of candidates could attain it — and then to ascertain which candidates 
reached this standard. 

59. To establish the qualifying number of votes he divided the total number of 
votes cast by the number of seats to be filled. The resulting figure was called the 
quota. Any candidate attaining this figure would then be elected irrespective of the 
number of votes obtained by any other candidate. 
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60. But this was not enough. By such a system not more than the requisite 670 
candidates, could obtain a quota each, but far fewer would in fact obtain one, because 
some candidates would receive many more votes than were required to return them. 
To remedy this he devised the expedient which gives its name to his system — the 
Transferable Vote. 

61. Each elector was given one vote only, but he might indicate, by putting 1, 2, 
3, 4, . . . opposite the names of candidates in the order of his preference, to 
whom he wished his vote transferred if it was of no use to his first preference or 
preferences, either because they were sure of election without his vote, or because 
even with it they failed to attain the standard. In this way the views of every elector 
who exercised his rights to a sufficient extent would be practically certain, sooner or 
later, of affecting the result ; and, as the later preference would only come into play if 
the earlier were of. no use, the net effect would be to produce the representation 
approved by the majority of the nation. 

62. It will be observed, that, as already stated, the Hare system is not in itself one 
of proportional representation at all. In practice, however, it would tend to produce 
that result, because in the majority of cases the elector would confine his preferences 
to members of his own political party, and if he did this, in any order of preference, 
each party would obtain a number of quotas, and therefore a number of seats, 
proportionate to its numbers. 

63. Considerable public attention was drawn to Mr. Hare’s system at the time by 
John Stuart Mill’s powerful advocacy, first in his book on “ Representative Govern- 
ment,” published in 1861, and subsequently in Parliament, in company with several 
other members, during the debates on the Reform Bill of 1867. With publicity 
came, of course, criticism, directed (apart from general objections with which we are 
not at present concerned) principally to two points. 

64. The first regarded the size of the constituency which it was proposed to 
create. It was represented that the practical difficulties of treating the whole 
United Kingdom as one unit were insuperable, and that as most of the electors 
would never have even heard of more than a small proportion of the candidates, 
the whole object of the scheme would fail to be realised. The force of this 
criticism was obvious, but it tvas pointed out, in reply, that the objection was not 
fatal, as the desired results could be obtained, if not so fully in some respects, by the 
substitution of several largo constituencies (provided that they returned a considerable 
number of members) for the one desired by Mr. Hare. It is in this modified form 
that the system is uoav advocated. With the change, however, the object which was, 
perhaps, nearest the heart of its inventor — to secure to the nation the services of men 
of national fame, who would be able to muster a quota of supporters in the Avhole 
countiy but have no local strength or political backing — necessarily recedes into the 
background, and the proportional representation of parties, the protection of minorities 
and the offer to the elector of a wide field of choice, advantages less affected by the 
restriction of area, step into its place. 

65. The second point to which criticism was directed was the mode of effecting 
the transfer of votes, which was as folloAvs. When all the votes had been counted, 
and the quota duly calculated, the first preferences in favour of each candidate would 
be placed in a separate heap. If then any candidate was found to have obtained more 
than the quota, a number of votes equal to the amount of the surplus would be taken 
from the top of his heap and distrilmted among the others according to the second 
preferences marked upon them. If the addition of these transferred votes gave any 
other candidate a surplus, that surplus would be dealt with in the same way. When 
all surpluses had thus been distributed, it would not be unlikely that a seat or seats 
might yet remain unfilled. The candidate with the smallest number of first preferences 
would then be cut out, and his votes distributed according to the second preferences 
marked on them. If still no result was secured, the next lowest candidate would be 
discarded in the same way, and the process would be continued, until all the seats 
were filled. To this it was objected that the casual selection of the votes to be 
transferred introduced an element of chance into the proceedings and a possibility of 
fraud on the part of the Returning Officer. For since different papers would have 
different second preferences marked on them, it was clearly of great importance which 
were transferred, and to leave the selection to chance or the manipulation of officials 
would cause suspicion and mistrust. The element of chance would not be large, if 
the papers were well mixed, though not so infinitesimal as strict mathematics declare 
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it & lint it has "been recognised that its existence would unduly prejudice the prospects 
of adoption of the whole scheme. The following method has accordingly been 
substituted. When a candidate is found to have a surplus, the whole of his votes are 
re-examined and the second preferences are all noted. A number of votes equal to 
the amount of the surplus is then transferred to the second preferences in proportion 
to the number each obtained out of the whole. Thus if the quota is 2,000 and a 
candidate has received 3,000 votes, the whole 3,000 votes are examined for second 
preferences. If it is found that 1,500 second preferences have been given to B. and 
1 500 to G., one half of the surplus of 1,000 votes is transferred to B. and one half 
to C. It will be observed that an element of chance still survives in this case ; for if 
the addition of these 500 votes to B. or C. gives either of them a surplus, that surplus 
will be distributed in the same manner, i.e., the third preferences on these transferred 
papers will come into operation, and as the 500 papers transferred to B., for example, 
have been taken at random from the 1,500 which bore his name as second choice, the 
third preference shown might have been different if 500 others had been chosen. 
The chance here, however, of the result being affected is too small to be seriously 
considered. Even this chance has been eliminated in the system now actually in 
successful operation in Tasmania, but we agree with the Proportional Representation 
Society in regarding the additional labour involved as greater than it is worth. 
A comparison between the two methods by the Tasmanian Election Committee will 
be found in Appendix 5. 

66. It should be added that the method of ascertaining the quota has been modified 
since Mr. Hare’s original proposal to obtain it by simply dividing the votes cast by 
the number of seats to be filled. The error of this obvious method is easily seen if 
a two-member constituency is taken as an example. The Hare proposal in such 
a constituency with 100 electors would give a quota of 100 -4- 2, or 50. As it is 
exceedingly unlikely that two candidates will receive 50 votes each, one member will 
always be returned by less than a quota. The proper quota is the smallest number 
which will ensure the return of a candidate, whatever combination be made of the 
other votes given in the election. This figure will be obtained by dividing the votes 
cast by the number of seats to be filled plus one, and adding one to the result. In 



the case above the quota will then be 



100 
2 + 1 



+ 1 = 34, a number which can only be 



obtained by two candidates. 

67. The Transferable Vote system as now proposed is therefore as follows : — 
Constituencies return several members. 

The elector votes by placing the figure 1 opposite the name of the candidate he 
likes best, and is invited to place the number 2 opposite the name of his second 
choice, the number 3 opposite his third choice, and so on, numbering as many 
candidates as he pleases. 

68. The Returning Officer ascertains the result of the election as follows 

(1) He counts each ballot paper as one vote to the candidate marked 1 thereon ; 

he also coimts the total number of votes. 

(21 He ascertains the quota. 

(3) He declares elected the candidates who have received the quota. 

(4) He transfers in strict proportions the surplus votes of those candidates who 

have received more than the quota, and credits them to the unelected 
candidates indicated by the figures 2, 3, and so on, as the next preferences 
of the electors whose votes are transferred. 

(5) He declares elected those candidates who, after the transfer of surplus votes, 

have obtained the quota. 

(6) He eliminates the candidates lowest on the poll one after another by trans- 

ferring their votes in accordance with the wishes of their supporters to 
the candidates indicated as next preferences. This process is continued 
until the required number of candidates, having each obtained the quota, 
have been declared elected, or the number of candidates not eliminated is 
reduced to the number of seats still vacant, in which event the candidates 
not eliminated are declared elected. 



69. If it were decided that proportional representation in some form or other ought 
to be introduced, each of these systems would have a good claim to serious s i dera- 
tion, for each has conspicuous merits which are not shared by the rest. 

* See Appendix 5, p. 62. 
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70. The Belgian has the inestimable advantage of almost perfect simplicity for 
the elector. The English voter would find his part practically unchanged. He would 
only, as now, have to make a cross against one name, or else at the top of a list — for 
the “supplementary candidate ” means of providing against bye-elections is clearly 
inapplicable in this country, and he would, therefore, be spared even this small compli- 
cation. The number of spoilt votes under this method in Belgium has been negligible 
almost from the first, although not only had the elector been previously accustomed to 
exercising in political elections as many votes as there were seats to be filled, but a 
different system of proportional representation was already in force for local elections, 
and therefore more confusion was to be expected at first than would be natural here. 
The counting of votes is easy and expeditious. Moreover, neither the voter’s nor the 
returning officer’s tasks are materially affected by the size of the constituency. The 
system works as smoothly in Brussels, where 200,000 electors return 2 1 members as 
one constituency, and 300,000 votes (owing to the plural votel have to be counted, as 
in the districts returning two or three members. In view of the profound importance 
of these elements of simplicity and facility in an electoral system, it is with great 
regret that we feel compelled to lay stress upon other features which must be 
regarded, at least under present conditions of political sentiment, as probably fatal to 
its chances of adoption in England. In the first place, it emphasises and stereotypes 
party divisions in a way which is incompatible with the more elastic ideas of English 
politics. There is no alternative between opposition and absorption — the precise 
difficulty which is at the present moment responsible for the demand for the 
introduction of the Alternative Vote into oar system. A small party (or a section of 
a large party) must either take its chance as part of the list of one of the great 
parties, or put in a list of its own which will subtract votes from the great party 
with which it is most in sympathy, without perhaps itself securing the return of 
a representative. The small parties, in fact, are in a position of considerable 
difficulty in any case, since the system itself operates to their disadvantage, as 
has already been pointed out. When to this is added the natural reluctance of 
the voter to risk the success of the great party he favours by giving his one 
and only vote to another list, even if it more exactly represents his opinions or 
contains a man of distinction whom he particularly desires to see in Parliament, it is 
not surprising that the paradoxical result of the introduction of a proportional repre- 
sentation system in Belgium has been the virtual extinction of small parties. But 
there are more concrete objections. The underlying principle of all list methods is 
that in giving a vote for a member of a party the elector votes for the party as well as 
the man ; and they proceed, therefore, on the assumption that iE a vote proves to be of 
no use to the individual for whom it is given, it may in effect be employed without any 
further consultation of the elector’s wishes for the benefit of another member of the 
party, to whom it will be of use. In England, however, whatever may be the case else- 
where, it has to be recognised that, for good or for evil, votes are often dictated by a 
variety of motives other than political conviction, and any system by which a vote given 
for A might return B would therefore encounter strong opposition. This objection 
is strongest against the Belgian method, because there the person whom the vote 
may return is not even necessarily the choice of the majority of the supporters of 
the party, but only of the party organisation. For the order of the names on the list 
practically determines the members who will in the event be returned by the party. 
This is no doubt due to the fact that the vast majority of electors vote for the list a6 
it stands, by marking the case de tete, and it may be argued that this implies their 
preference for the top members. But that is, of course, not necessarily the case. The 
ordinary voter in any country will tend to take the course of least resistance, which is 
in this case to accept a list put before him rather than assert his own tastes, if they 
are not very decided, in another direction ; and this force of inertia may always be 
counted on to assist genuine preference in giving a decisive advantage to the candidates 
put first on the paper by the party. In Belgium, experience has shown that only in 
the rarest cases has the personal popularity of a candidate low on the list succeeded 
in upsetting the printed order. The exaggerated power which is thus conferred on 
the party organisation has, we are informed, caused considerable dissatisfaction in 
Belgium itself, and in some constituencies the expedient has been adopted of a private 
preliminary poll by an electoral association, consisting of all the members of the party 
in the constituency, to determine the order in which the candidates shall appear on 
the list. But this expedient is too cumbrous to commend itself for general adoption. 
Again, it might appear at first sight that the difficulty would easily be solved by the 
omission of the case de the vote. The candidates would then be arranged, as in the 
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French, method, in alphabetical order, and those returned on behalf of the party who 
obtained most personal votes. It is doubtful, however, whether this would in the end 
produce more satisfactory results. For it is, in effect, the Japanese variant of the 
Limited Vote applied within one party, and is open to the same objections. If f or 
example a party list contains five names, but is only strong enough to return three 
members, then, though the party as a whole would have chosen A, B and 0, A may be 
so popular and thus attract so many votes, that D and E may pass B and 0. If now 
B and C represent one wing of the party and D and E another, this result will cause 
considerable dissatisfaction. Again, it is at least possible under the Belgian system 
as it stands, though at the cost of considerable trouble, to minimise personal rivalries 
and ill-feeling by making the composition of the party list a matter for preliminary 
arrangement and compromise ; but if no order is agreed upon beforehand the strain 
on the mutual loyalty of the candidates may easily reach breaking-point, and the 
contest itself develop into a personal struggle for votes, the effect of which upon the 
candidates’ relations to one another and to the party organisation would certainly be 
most unsatisfactory. 



71. It appears, therefore, that the Belgian scheme, which was thoroughly thought 
out, must be accepted or rejected as it stands; and, on the whole, we cannot but 
conclude that in several important respects it is not likely to commend itself to English 
political opinion. 

72. The same must be said of the system proposed for France. We recognise its 
merits in obviating certain objections to the Belgian system, but the sacrifices which 
have had to be made for the purpose outweigh, from the English point of view, the 
advantages obtained. It has lost simplicity, and concurrently introduced a feature 
which is specially unsuitable to our needs and ideas — the partitioning of the individual 
vote. If each voter is given a number of votes which he may distribute at will among 
several parties, the actual verdict of the country on the questions before it at the 
election will be very imperfectly deducible from the results obtained, as the support 
accorded to any party will be an aggregate of which an unknown proportion repre- 
sents a fraction of the voting power of a number of individual voters. It may also be 
observed that the principle that a vote given for a member of a party is intended to 
be a vote for the party will here be subjected to an unusual strain ; because if, even 
with only one vote at his disposal, the elector does not always give it for political 
reasons, it is still more likely that when he has several to spend a partial deviation 
from voting the party list will be made on purely personal grounds. In France, 
where parties are numerous, and stand to one another in all degrees of sympathy and 
opposition, there is, perhaps, not so much reality in the distinction between the 
political and the personal vote, but in this country a Liberal or a Conservative would 
be very chary of giving to a personally esteemed opponent votes which might in fact 
benefit an opponent for whom he had no such esteem. In short, the gift of several 
votes to the British elector would not only cause confusion by its novelty but would 
be a privilege of which few would feel the need, and perhaps fewer the advantage 
under the conditions attached to its use. The drawbacks, also, which have been 
pointed out in the discussion of the Cumulative Vote generally, would appear no 
doubt, under this system, within the party ranks ; whereas if the provision for the 
accumulation of votes were omitted from the proposal, as could easily be done, the 
difficulties would be substituted which have been described in discussing the omission 
of the head-of-th e-list vote from the Belgian method. We believe, therefore, that 
the proposals of the French Committee would produce in this country unreliable 
results in representation and much trouble and confusion in working, and that the 
comparative freedom of the elector is too dearly purchased in it at the cost of the 
invaluable virtues of simplicity and decision. 



73. If, then, any system of proportional representation is to be regarded as likely 
to command acceptance under the existing conditions of our political life, it must be 
the Transferable Vote. This system has to overcome certain preliminary objections 
to which the two which have already been examined are not open. 

74. It was at one time habitually asserted, though the criticism is more rarely heard 
now, that the actual mechanism, the method of counting the votes, was so complicated 
us to be incapable of correct and expeditious application under the conditions of 
political elections. For this assertion we believe there is no foundation. The neces- 
sary operations present an appearance of elaboration and difficulty when described at 
length ; but the model elections held by the Proportional Representation Society, the 
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demonstration given before us, and, last but not least, the practical experience of 
Tasmania, have convinced us that the process is in fact sufficiently simple to be 
undertaken with safety by the usual staff of a returning officer with the assistance of 
two professional calculators to guarantee the accuracy of the easy siuns involved. As 
the procedure of the count provides for the automatic checking of the sorting opera- 
tions the chances of mis-sorting would not be greater than at present. We received, 
moreover, an assurance on behalf of the Undersheriffs’ Association that they would be 
ready to undertake the work. 

75. Another objection, to which it is not easy to give so categorical a reply, is as to 
the element of chance which is involved by the processes of elimination and transfer. 
The Proportional Representation Society maintain that with their system of transfers 
the element of chance is negligible, and with the Tasmanian refinement infinitesimal ; 
and further, that the order in which candidates are eliminated can make no difference. 
The first proposition we see no reason to doubt ; elaborate analyses of the actual 
results of their elections have been made by the electoral officers of Tasmania, w and 
have sufficiently corroborated the a 'priori probabilities. The additional accuracy of 
the Tasmanian system in this respect might make the difference of a seat on very rare 
occasions, but it would not in our opinion repay the extra labour involved. In a 
small Parliament, like that of Tasmania, consisting of only 30 members returned by 
five constituencies, the destination of a single seat is of more importance than here ; 
and it is to be remembered that the element of chance decreases with an increase in 
the size of the constituency, which would be several times as great in this country as 
in the colony.. 

76. The element of chance involved in the order of elimination is exceedingly 
difficult to determine. It would appear that the element is perceptible in certain 
contingencies, but the rarity or frequency with which these would occur in actual 
practice is a matter of pure speculation, as it apparently depends on the amount of 
cross-voting which voters would permit themselves in the rise of their later preferences, 
a point only to be decided by experience. “ Chance ” in this connection has not quite 
the same meaning as when used in respect of the method of transfer. In the case of 
the latter we were dealing with mathematical probabilities ; the chance which is 
said to be involved in the process of elimination consists in the fact that the 
results of the election may vary according to the strength of quite irrelevant factors. 
Thus, a case was put to us to show that with certain dispositions on the part of the 
electors the representation of a party might be so much at the mercy of the order 
of elimination that while it would only obtain one seat with 19,000 votes of its own it 
would obtain two with 18,000, because in the latter case the order of elimination of 
two candidates would be reversed. The impression left on us by the evidence was 
that the exact working of the system in this respect was too intricate for accurate 
analysis without prolonged and unrepaying investigation — unrepaying, because even if 
all possible combinations were exhaustively studied the likelihood of each occurring 
would remain indeterminable. We express this opinion with reluctance, because 
doubts about the absolute reliability of the mechanism of the system may arouse 
prejudices disproportionate to the importance of the subject, which is very small in 
comparison with the other considerations involved. 

77. Finally, it is objected that the system gives some electors more than one 
vote, because their first votes are used to return one candidate, and their second votes 
affect the fortunes of another. But this is not exactly the case. If a candidate 
receives 6,000 votes when the quota is 3,000, the system obviates the element of 
chance which would be involved in a random selection of the 3,000 votes due to be 
transferred, by the use of a process which amounts to dividing the voting power of all 
6,000 electors into halves, and using one half to elect the first candidate and the other 
half to benefit other candidates. 

78. From these objections, which are peculiar to the Transferable Vote, we pass to 
the practical considerations involved in the adoption of any scheme of proportional 
representation — the size of the constituencies which would have to be created, the 
question of expense, and the provision to be made for bye-elections. 

79. On the first point, the size of constituencies, we made considerable enquiry. It 
is clear that the proportional representation of parties (if they are not equally divided), 
and the representation of more than one minority, cannot be obtained in a constituency 
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of less than three members, and that the larger the number of members returned the 
more accurately can the proportions of parties be reflected and the greater the chance 
of the small party and the independent member. For it would be easier, other things 
bein’ 7- equal, to secure representation in a constituency of 50,000 returning five 
members than in a constituency of 30,000 returning three members, as the quota— 

8 334 in the former case and 7,501 in the latter - -does not increase in proportion to 
the increase of voters. The larger, therefore, the constituency the more nearly it 
will approach theoretically to Mr. Hare’s ideal. But there are, obviously, practical 
limitations to the possible size of an electoral unit. The fusion of several consti- 
tuencies in a sparsely populated country like the Highlands of Scotland would yield 
an area of unmanageable size, the forced amalgamation of districts with different views 
and interests would violate local feeling, and (at any rate in the first instance) the 
elector’s capacity to select from so formidable a list of candidates as would face him 
in a 15 or 20 member constituency may well be doubted. Moreover, many of 
the more moderate supporters of proportional representation agree that with extremely 
large divisions the quota would become relatively so insignificant — it would be under 
10,000 in a constituency of 200,000 electors returning 20 members — that there 
would be a danger of the return of an undue number of faddists and representatives 
of merely sectional interests. On the whole it appeared that the system, if adopted, 
would produce the best results on the basis of an average constituency of about seven 
members. Nine or ten would be feasible in populous areas, but on the other hand it 
would probably be necessary in isolated cases of extremely scattered districts to retain 
the single-member constituency (with the Alternative Vote in case of more than two. 
candidates), as has been done, we understand in Sweden. Large towns, such as 
Birmingham, Manchester, and Glasgow, would form suitable districts by themselves ; 
smaller boroughs, now returning one or two members, would have to be absorbed into 
the surrounding country, with which, it has been pointed out, their interests are really 
common. 

80. From the point of view of electoral machinery we believe that constituencies of 
the size indicated would present no difficulties which could not be satisfactorily met. 
The returning officer’s staff which .would be required in each would, of course, be 
greater than is now used for a single constituency, but not substantially greater (and 
possibly less) than the total engaged under the present system in the constituencies 
which would, under the Transferable Vote, be thrown into one. Returning officers’ 
expenses would be larger, because the ballot-boxes would have to travel a greater 
distance, and if the present rule, under which they must be conveyed by band, were 
not relaxed, the additional cost in country districts might be considerable ; but it 
would be materially reduced if, as has been suggested, the boxes were sent by post from 
the more distant polling stations. Undue delay in the declaration of the result would 
not be caused by this expedient, as the preliminary counting of the votes from the more 
central stations would proceed in the meantime, and in any case it would be impossible 
for the result to be declared on the night of the election. The actual amount of the 
time which would be consumed in Hie counting of the votes cannot be accurately 
gauged, though the following data are of assistance in forming an estimate. In 
the model election held in 1908 by the Proportional Representation Society, 21,690 
votes for the election of five members from 12 candidates were finally dealt with in six 
hours, including all transfers, the first count being completed in an hour and a 
quarter. This fact, however, is not in itself a reliable guide, as on the one hand the 
staff employed were skilled sorters from the Post Office, and on the other, the 
papers were abnormally difficult to handle, being slips of different sizes cut from news- 
papers. In the electoral district in Tasmania where most votes were cast in the election 
of last year, 11,635 votes were dealt with in 1'3$- hours of practically continuous work.” 
Sixteen candidates were here standing for six seats. The first count (which was after- 
wards repeated, to ensure accuracy), was completed in an hour and ten minutes, and it's 
results were declared within three hours of the close of the poll. At the end of this 
count only one candidate had obtained the quota. His surplus was then distributed, 
and, after that, eight candidates had successively to be eliminated and their votes to 
be distributed before the remaining five seats were filled. In the course of the pro- 
ceedings 110 counts were made — each scrutiny of each candidates’ voting-papers 
being regarded for this purpose as a “ count.” The poll having closed at 6 p.m., the 
staff, by working without cessation, enabled the final results to be declared soon after 
nine o clock next morning. The whole results of the election in all the five districts 
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were not, however, definitely declared for a few days, as the other district officers 
had to wait for returns from outlying districts, and further delay was caused by a 
checking of results by the Chief Electoral Officer. The proceedings in the Denison 
district which have been described appear to have been more or less a tour de force 
made possible by practice obtained in mode elections held by the electoral officer 
beforehand, and by working the staff almost to breaking point.* On the other hand 
ffie Tasmanian system of dealing with secondary surpluses, i.e., transferred votes 
which have to be transferred again, is considerably move laborious than that which 
we are prepared to accept as sufficiently accurate ; so much so, indeed, that the 
committee which investigated the results in Tasmania estimated that the 11 hours 
which wore actually occupied in counting for transfers would have been reduced to 
five or six by the adoption of the simpler procedure. 

81 . On the whole it is probably safe to say that in a constituency where 60,000 or 
70,000 votes are cast, such as would have to be contemplated in this country, the 
results should be declared, with efficient arrangements, in the course of the second day 
after the poll. Where the constituency was compact, e.g., in the case of a large town 
like Birmingham or Manchester, the count of first votes could be finished on the 
night, of the election, and the remaining operations of elimination and transfer 
completed in a long day’s work on the following day ; but a longer time would have 
to-be allowed in the case of extensive rural districts. 

82. The question of police staff has also been brought to our notice. A system 
involving elections all over a county in one day would undoubtedly impose a certain 
strain on the police authorities. The increased orderliness, however, which has been 
a satisfactory feature of recent elections, seems to indicate that some of the police 
precautions at present taken might, at any rate in country districts, be safely 
abandoned. In any case the difficulty is one which should not prove past solution 
by the local authorities. 

83. There is, in fact, only one grave practical defect in the system. We refer, 
of course, to the question of bye-elections. The magnitude of the difficulty may 
be gauged from the figures of the Parliament of 1900. During the five years’ 
currency of that Parliament there were over 100 bye-elections (including some 
30 uncontested), in the course of which 25 seats changed sides — 23 one way, 2 the other. 
The net effect was therefore a transfer of 21 seats, or 42 votes on a division. Their 
political importance, however, is not confined to their effect on the balance of parties, 
for they are generally regarded as valuable, if rough, tests of public approval or 
disapproval of the proceedings of the Government and useful indications of the 
trend of political feeling. A system, therefore, which woidd abolish or seriously hamper 
them is bound to excite opposition. It must be admitted, however, that no satisfactory 
solution of the problem has been brought before us. The natural suggestion is that 
if one of the members for a constituency dies or resigns, the whole constituency 
should be polled (with the alternative vote, if required) for the election of his successor. 
But the objections to this course are obvious ; the expense and trouble of • canvassing 
and polling a whole county for the return of a single member would be quite dispro- 
portionate. Moreover, with a reduction in the number of constituencies to, say, one- 
fifth of the present figures, the chance of any constituency having to be polled in this 
way once, if not twice, in the course of each Parliament would be correspondingly mul- 
tiplied ; and the larger — and therefore more inconvenient — the constituency, the greater 
the chance. Bye-elections would consequently be discouraged, and presumably the seat 
would tend to fall into the hands of the party which already held the majority of seats 
in the constituency. It was, indeed, represented by Lord Courtney that a convention 
might grow up under which a candidate of the same party as the outgoing member 
would be allowed to return unopposed, but this is at best a hazardous speculation. 
What the exact effect would be we do not pretend to say, for several factors, such 
as the probable smallness of Government majorities, would work in other directions ; 
but it is clear that either a decrease in byerelections or a serious increase in electoral, 
turmoil and expense would have to be faced if this solution were adopted. 

S4. Another alternative would be to have no bye-elections at all, and trust to chance 
to maintain the proper proportion of wastage between the parties. This was Mr. Hare’s 
plan : it is not likely to be seriously considered at the present day. Co-option, which 
has been suggested, must also be at once rejected as having no chance of acceptance. 

*’ ' ' J * See Appendix il. 
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85. The most elaborate proposal is that of Mr. Joseph King, already published in 
his book on representation and explained before us in evidence. The constituency 
would be divided ad lioc into a number of parts (the present divisions or others) 
equal to the number of members returned. The member first elected would then 
have first choice of the division for which he should be considered as sitting, the 
second would have second choice, and so on. In the event of a vacancy only 
the division would be polled for which the outgoing member was considered to have 
sat. This plan is attractive at first sight, but it may be doubted how far it would 
bear application in practice. The connection it would create, in any case artificial, 
would be either entirely unreal, except at bye-elections, or to some extent real. In the 
former case, i.e., if the representation of a division involved no special tie between 
that division and its nominal member, the invidious process of choice woidd be better 
repkiced by the casting of lots. Such a suggestion, however, can hardly be regarded 
as practical politics. In the latter case, thorny questions would arise. For example, 
the choice of a constituency would then be a matter of considerable importance, and 
an early choice a matter for competition. But any expedient for deciding the order 
of choice as between candidates elected at the same count would be purely arbitrary. 
Again, a member might owe Iris return entirely to support in one division, and yet be 
compelled by fortune to sit for another. In any case as the support of the other 
five or six divisions at the next election would be just as important to h i m as that 
of the division for which he happened to sit, it would be impossible to expect him 
to confine his activities within his own nominal boundaries. Finally, it is to be 
observed that the adoption of the expedient would at best only obviate a practical 
difficulty. A bye-election would still be no guide to the movement of political 
feeling, as there would be no comparable figures from the previous general election 
by which to judge the significance of the result. 

86. It cannot therefore be denied that we are here faced with a serious, though 
not, of course, insuperable practical objection. The difficulty would no doubt be 
materially lessened if the practice of requiring re-election on taking or changing office 
were abandoned, and the duration of parliaments were shortened, but it. would still 
remain. We can only add that the other changes involved in the adoption of the 
system would be so considerable as to render this question one of comparatively 
minor importance. 

87. The application of the Transferable Vote to a large electorate is, then, feasible. 
The possible intrusion of an element of chance might create some prejudice against it, 
and the undoubted difficulty of bye-elections certainly would ; but the issues at stake 
are so large that if the general case in favour of proportional representation and its 
effects, in and out of Parliament, were decided to be clearly made out, these defects 
are not serious enough to stand decisively in the way. 



88. The case, however, of those who hold that the Transferable Vote is not capable 
of application in this country rests only to a very slight extent on its mechanical 
difficulties ; and it would be clearly inequitable and misleading to state the allegations 
in full on this side without an equally full defence on the other. For no system is 
perfect, and the position of the advocates of the change is that the evils of the present 
system are so great that the defects of proportional representation are in comparison 
insignificant. At the same time the exceedingly wide range of the argument places 
us in a position of some difficulty. The most potent arguments are a theory of 
representation on the one hand and a theory of government on the other ; advocates 
claim that certain results will follow, and are desirable, opponents that the results 
^ m uo ^ follow, that if they did follow they would not he desirable and that other results 
will follow which are certainly undesirable. We came, therefore, to the conclusion 
that our best course, if we were neither to trespass beyond our province nor to leave 
our work incomplete, would be to state the case on both sides as fully and fairly as 
possible, and then to afford such facilities for a final judgment as our study of the 
subject has provided. It must he clearly understood that we take no responsibility 
lor any assertion m the following paragraphs up to paragraph 114 inclusive, which are 
mere y a condensa.tion of arguments used on both sides in evidence before us, and in 
such of the voluminous literature of the subject as we have consulted. 
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Argument in Favour of Proportional Representation by Means of the 
Transferable Vote. 

89. The first object, it is contended, of a representative assembly is to represent. It 
has two functions — deliberation and decision. When the moment for decision arrives 
the majority must of course prevail, but the majority ought to be genuine, repre- 
senting an equal proportion of the electorate : in deliberation it is an essential part of 
democracy that every important opinion shoxdd be adequately represented. “There 
“ should be no want,” as Lord Courtney expresses it, “ felt by any sufficient section of 
“ the community without, which is not also felt by someone within the representative 
“ assembly capable of expressing the same want. If self-government is to be realised 
“ through representative institutions, all sections in proportion to their numbers must 
“ be participants in the action of the governing body which is evolved from the 
“ community.” This implies that Parliament ought to be, in Burke’s words, “the 
express image,” or, in Mirabeau’s much quoted phrase, “ a reduced map” of the 
country in its political aspect. It is hardly possible to contend that such is now 
the case. The figures* show that even the relative strength of the parties which 
are represented is grossly distorted by the majority method, actual majorities ranging 
from twice to over ten times their proper size. It is also argued that a majority has — 
in 1874 and 1886 — actually been returned by a minority of voters, and that, even if not, 
such a result is always possible under any system by which 10 majorities of one 
return 10 members, while one majority of 10 only returns one member ; but, for the 
reasons given on page 10, we are of opinion that this theoretical possibility, though 
genuine, may in practice be disregarded. 

90. This exaggeration is described as productive of practical disadvantages. 
False in itself, its effects are bad. It misleads the nation as to the actual state of 
feeling in the country. In the House of Commons it encourages ambitious legislation 
for which there is no genuine demand ; it fosters tyranny, and it enables a Government 
to dictate to its followers. This last result, which appears a paradox, is explained in 
the following way. However large the majority, a comparatively small turnover of 
votes in the country will suffice to reduce it to a minority in the next Parliament. 
Now, the effect of the present system being, it is alleged, to promote the return of 
extreme party men, the Government finds it necessary to conciliate this powerful 
section of its supporters by the introduction of extreme party measures. But it is just 
these measures which alienate the “ balancing elector,” and bye-elections therefore 
begin early to exhibit “ the swing of the pendulum.” The Government is then able 
to rally its supporters at will by the threat of a General Election as the consequence 
of independence. Outside the House of Commons the doubt as to the actual force 
behind its decisions weakens the Representative Chamber as an exponent of the 
national will, and thus saps its strength in the event of a conflict with the other 
House. 

91. Again, since a majority, however large in appearance, rests in reality on a 
slender foundation in the country, an insignificant transfer of votes at the polls is 
sufficient to convert it into an equally decided minority. Such sweeping changes have 
an undesirable effect on the efficiency of the House of Commons as an instrument of 
government, by causing the simultaneous substitution of a large body of. new members 
for men whose services have acquired an added value with experience, and by 
magnifying the real revulsion of feeling in the electorate endanger the stability of 
legislation. 

92. For these tendencies the Transferable Vote is claimed as an efficient remedy. 
The reduction of majorities to their true proportions would lessen the swing of the 
pendulum, both directly, by diminishing the effects of a transfer of votes upon 
representation, and indirectly, by restricting the output of legislation to measures with 
solid support behind them. Government would not be unduly weakened ; it would 
only become more moderate. For while the increased freedom of the ordinary party 
member and the anticipated influx of independents would discourage the use of the 
party whip and enhance the prestige of the House as a whole by affording Govern- 
ments an inducement to leave as many questions as possible to its unfettered judgment, 
the recent growth of excessive sensitiveness to “ snap ” defeats would inevitably be 
replaced by a sounder convention, while for all considerable measures which would 



* See Table ou p. 10. 
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commend. themselves to the greahhody of moderate opirnon in the country, the Ministry 
would he able' to count" on support from sections of the House outside its own immediate 
followers. The output of legislation might, therefore, be restricted and, indeed, 
modified '.in character ; but, behind every vote given for it would be its .quota of 
electors and the Government, in commending it to the consideration of the other 
House, could claim without misgiving to speak as the mouthpiece of the nation. 



93. The argument up to this point merely deals with the effects of misrepresentation. 
But it is urged that the present system not only misrepresents the relative strength of 
parties butfails in many cases to represent anything at all. As to the exact nature of 
the minorities which it is proposed to protect, we found a certain confusion which may 
tend to obscm-e both the relative and the cumulative importance of the points at issue. 
From the evidence given before us may be disentangled claims in favour of the 

following minorities. 

94; First, there is the minority in each constituency. The argument for the 
representation of these is that under a majority system “ the half plus one is- everything, 
the half minus one nothing.” Any proportion of local opinion up to one half is thus 
completely suppressed, and therefore in constituencies where representation is stable a 
large body of electors may find themselves permanently disfranchised. Thus in five 
divisions of the county of Kent, no Liberals have been returned in any of the last six 
elections at least. In these divisions therefore Liberal _ electors have had no share in 
the .return of a representative for twenty-five years. It is argued that such conditions 
as these, where the exercise of his vote by a member of the minority becomes, in the 
phrase of a French witness, “ a sterile exhibition of impotence,” cannot fail to be 
destructive of political interest which would revive at once with the prospects afforded 
by proportional representation. In a less degree it is considered unjust that the 
Unionists of Manchester, or the Liberals of Birmingham, should even at one election 
be put in the position of failing to return a single member. 

95. This form of minority develops into a second and more important type when 
a whole division of the country possesses a common character, such as race or religion, 
lvhich gives it a unity of its own within the nation. The usual answer to the claim of 
the Liberal minority in Kent, or the Unionist minority in Manchester, is that it is 
represented by members of its own way of thinking returned by other parts of the 
country. But it is contended that this answer does not apply to the case now 
developed, where the minority has special interests of its own which cannot be 
adequately represented from outside. The instances quoted in support of this are 
the Unionist minorities in Wales and Ireland (outside Ulster). Wales, indeed, afforded 
in the Parliament of 1906, an unusually striking illustration of the conditions for 
which a remedy is demanded, because the Unionists were -without a single represen- 
tative in the principality. Such .circumstances, it is argued, cannot fail to engender 
bitterness and accentuate divisions. 



96. The third type of minority is the small party, or the party section. These 
work at present under so serious a disadvantage that their representation by any. 
members at all is precarious, and their true strength in the country never developed 
in the House. It is urged that they should not be left, as now, to the chances of a 
favourable conjunction of circmn stances in scattered localities, but that they have 
claims to be properly heard which ought to be recognised as of right. If it is replied 
that the entry of a number of really negligible parties into the House is undesirable, 
the answer is that any body of men sufficient to muster the several thousand votes 
which will be necessary, even under proportional representation, to return a member, 
cannot be negligible, and that there is, no question of inaugurating a new era in 
politics by the introduction of groups, because more than two parties exist in the 
House, already. 

97. The fate of minorities is shared by a class to which many witnesses attached 
great importance - -the independent member. 'Phis type of representative, which 
includes men of distinction and intellectual power who are not prepared to accept the 
limitations imposed on their freedom of action by the acceptance of party support, or 
who differ from both parties on points which the authorities of each consider vital, is 
at present, it is alleged, practically debarred from obtaining a seat in the House. And 
yet these men, if elected, would form an invaluable element, both by their personal 
merits and because, being open to- persuasion as the ordinary party member can hardly 
be -said to be, their votes would be-available alike- in- support of reasonable legislation, 
and as a check on rash and partisan proposals. 
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9$. In tiie Constituencies, the effects of the present system, dn eiectcb and candidate 
alike were represented as no less open to object ion. Under the regime of the singles- 
member constituency the freedom of the elector is confined within the narrowest 
possible limits. His choice is restricted, as a rule, to one of two candidates, neither 
of whom, as likely as not, represents with any accuracy his own views. This, it 
was contended, is especially the case, with those who are generally considered to 
constitute the bulk, and by many the backbone of the nation, moderate men of all 
shades of opinion. For with one seat only to be lost or won, close organisation is 
essential to victory, and thus the official candidates tend more and more to become 
men of a type satisfactory to the party manager, those, in other words, who follow the 
strictest party lines and can be depended upon, if returned, for their votes’ Moderate 
electors are thus faced with the unpleasant alternative of either recording a vote in 
favour of a programme with which they are only partially in sympathy, or abstaining 
altogether from the exercise of their vote.” It is admitted that the introduction 
of the Alternative Vote would do something to remove this defect by withdrawing 
the check at present placed on additional candidatures by the fear of splitting 
the party vote ; but. an effective remedy is held to be impossible so long as the 
return of one candidate implies the exclusion of all the others. With larger 
constituencies, on the other hand, returning several members, the party would be 
able, if not compelled, to cater for all tastes among its supporters by including in its 
list candidates of varying degrees of orthodoxy. For if there was any considerable 
body of opinion left unconciliated by the inclusion of a representative in the party 
ticket, it would run men of its own. The practical certainty thus offered of obtaining 
one or more really congenial spokesmen by personal exertion could hardly fail to 
stimulate political life among classes of men in whom it is now stagnant. 

99. If, however, the single-member system discourages political action in one 
section of the community, the majority system, it is said, gives it an undue impetus in 
another, and that where it is least desirable. When it is urged as an objection to 
proportional representation that it confers an excessive influence upon minorities — 
“cliques and sections” — by representing them adequately in Parliament, the answer 
is returned that they already exercise such an influence through the pressure they can 
bring to bear on candidates at election time. The destination of idle great body of 
votes in each constituency being predetermined, the whole turmoil and expense of an 
election turns on the struggle for the possession of, perhaps, 500 votes. Every vole is 
therefore of importance ; and a very small minority which holds its vote up to auction 
obtains a power out of all proportion to its numbers, and if spread all over the country 
— like postmen or teachers or railway men, for example — is in a position to pledge to 
its interests a body of members far larger than it would be able to return under 
proportional representation. On the other hand, large interests, if unorganised — 
agriculture in Scotland was given as an instance — may be entirely outvoted under 
present conditions, and obtain quite inadequate representation. A kindred effect 
of the excessive value which the present system confers on the balancing vote is 
the temptation it offers to more direct forms of corruption. In a close contest a 
candidate, who is above personal dishonesty may well lack the strength of mind to 
exercise unsparing vigilance over the actions of too zealous supporters to which a 
blind eye can he turned with little effort and incommensurate advantage. The power 
of money, in fact, or its equivalent, is said bo be at its maximum in. a small electorate ; 
and the value of vigorous “ nursing ” of a constituency correspondingly great. 

100. A final objection which has been urged against the single-member system lies 
in the obstacles which it places in the way of redistribution. The greater the number 
of constituencies, the greater the difficulty of altering their boundaries without party 
friction and the consumption of a large amount of valuable parliamentary time ; and 
therefore, since there is little motive to a Government to embark on so unremunerative 
a task, the more flagrant will be the inequalities before reform is undertaken. In 
spite of the rapid shifting of population all through the last century, there have been only 
two Redistribution Bills since 1832. With the introduction of proportional representa- 
tion, which would in any case involve a complete measure of redistribution, the 
apparently insuperable obstacles to the realisation of the idea of “ one vote, one value” 



* This argument involves so direct an attack on contemporary proceedings, that it is desirable to record 
at once that the alleged tendency towards the domination of the party manager was strongly denied ; it was 
affirmed, on the contrary, that organisation was becoming increasingly democratic^ all sections of local 
opinion being consulted in the choice of a candidate. . 
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would be largely Bwept away by the reduction of the constituencies to one-fourth or 
one-fifth of their present number, and the blurring of the existing distinction between 
borough and county representation. Subsequent adjustments could then easily be 
made as required, by the addition or subtraction of one or more members without 
any further alteration of boundaries. 

101. Such are the objections taken to the present system by the advocates of pro- 
portional representation with the Transferable Vote, and the merits claimed by their 
remedy. In the House of Commons all parties, the majority as surely as the minority, 
would find representation on the basis of their true strength in the country ; small 
but respectable parties would be assured of a hearing, and the independent member 
would once more be added to the counsels of the nation. In the constituencies the 
elector would obtain greater variety of choice, greater freedom, and with freedom the 
education of an enlarged responsibility ; the candidate would regain independence 
from the pressure of small sections, and the member an enlarged sphere of 
usefulness. 



AltaUMENT AG4TNST THE PROPOSAL. 

102. The case for the opposition, which was necessarily obtained with greater 
difficulty in the absence of an organisation to focus it, may be summarised somewhat 
as follows : — 

103. The first point made against the present system was that under it the pro- 
portion of representation obtained by parties in the House bears no definite or constant 
relation to their backing in the country. This is admitted ; and if it involved any 
substantial chance of a definite minority of voters returning a definite majority of 
members, it would be agreed that the situation was serious enough to call for imme- 
diate remedy. But such a case has not, in any true sense, yet occurred, and is very 
unlikely to occur in the future. For, apart from calculations vitiated, as in the stock 
case of 1886, by allowances for uncontested seats numbering a full third of the 
House, and by the conditions of Irish representation, changes of feeling in the 
country are really on such occasions far larger than is shown by the counting of 
heads at the polls. Many electors whose sympathies are really alienated cannot 
bring themselves to vote for the opposite party, and therefore either vote reluctantly 
for what has hitherto been their own, or else abstain from voting altogether. The 
transfer of power in 1886 reflected therefore, if in an exaggerated form, a real 
corresponding transfer of the balance of support. 

104. Moreover, the chance, such as it is, would not be removed — perhaps would be 
increased — by proportional representation ; for inasmuch as majorities in the House 
would be reduced and the margin between victory and defeat therefore smaller, the 
capricious effect of the interference of the small party or the independent candidate 
in this or that constituency might at any time outweigh a balance of strength in 
favour of one of the two principal parties as against the other. 

105. On the other hand, the exaggeration of majorities is as a rule no evil. Exces- 
sive majorities of course occur, hut they bring their own corrective against tyranny in 
increased independence ; aud they are at least preferable to insufficient majorities. 
The advocates of the Transferable Vote remind ns that the object of a representative 
body is to represent ; but the object of representative government is not only to 
represent, but to govern. The greatest evil that can befall a country is a weak 
executive ; and if a strong one can only be obtained at the cost of mathematical 
accuracy of representation, the price should he willingly paid. The table produced 
above (p. 10) to show the discrepancies between the actual and the justified majori- 
ties tells its own tale. What would be. the existence of Governments which consented 
to take office with the majorities there shown — 18 in 1886, 40 in 1892, 2 in 1895, 
2 in 1900 ? It was indeed pointed out that Lord Palmerston’s Government of 1859 
survived very comfortably until 1865 on a small majority, and that the Liberal Govern- 
ment of 1892, with a paper majority of 44, including the Irish vote, passed the Local 
Government Act of 1894 and the Finance Act of the same year, which included the 
Death Duties ; but the former case is remote from modem conditions, and the latter 
was not an experience which those who underwent it are anxious to repeat. Moreover, 
under proportional representation the position would be even worse than is indicated 
by these figures, which only show the results that would have occurred if the single- 
member system had effected au accurate reproduction of the relative forces of 
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two parties. Bat it is an important part of the case for the Transferable Vote that 
larger constituencies would secure representation for other minorities besides the 
unsuccessful Liberals or Conservatives, and the return of independent members 
as well. If the system succeeded in this object, the Government of the day would 
not only have to work with an insufficient majority over the official opposition, but it 
would be at the mercy of small parties — either singly or in coalition. For two-party 
government, in short, would be substituted the habitual practice of government by 
bloc. Complaint is made of the pressure now exercised by the small clique or section 
in the constituency : it is apparently proposed to remedy this by removing the 
pressure from the constituency to the House of Commons, where, if less extensive, it 
would be far more effective. What arrangements might ultimately have to be made 
to induce any party to undertake the administration of the country in such circum- 
stances — whether the imperviousness to defeat and the resignation of power into the 
hands of the House suggested by the supporters of the change, the acquiescence in 
a frequent change of Governments engendered by similar conditions in France, or 
the appointment of an executive independent of Parliament, as in Germany— it is 
impossible to forecast : it is only clear that parliamentary government as now 
understood in England would become impossible. 

106. As a matter of fact, the idea that small parties are not at present represented 
is fallacious. The single-member system has operated exactly as it was intended to 
operate. With some 050 constituencies electing from over 1,300 candidates, every 
variety of opinion obtains representation. For example, there are Anti-vivisectionists 
and Temperance Reformers in the House as it is, and it is better for stable government 
that Conservatives or Liberals holding these views should be returned than that men 
should be elected on this “ plank ” and owe no allegiance except to the party which 
will assist in the introduction of legislation on one subject. The quota method might 
possibly introduce a few men of general distinction who would otherwise not find a 
political home, but it would at the same time open the door to as large a number of 
men of narrow sectional opinions. As to interests, it should not be forgotten that a 
member represents his whole constituency, not only those who elected him— of whose 
identity he is generally unaware. 

107. The cases of Wales and Ireland, of Birmingham and Manchester, each 
returning solid blocks of members on the one side or the other, were the strongest 
instances of non-representation produced. As regards Wales, it is replied that the 
Parliament of 1903 was the first in which one party has failed to obtain representation, 
and that as 1 L of the 30 seats were on this occasion uncontested and in the remainder 
the dominant party obtained a majority of over two to one in recorded votes, the wrong 
suffered was in any case not sufficiently serious to justify a reconsideration of a system 
under which such a result may occur. As regards Ireland, it is urged that the 
majorities on the one side in the north and on the other in the south are so powerful 
that constituencies would have to be made very large indeed if any appreciable result 
was to be produced, and that such a step would, owing to the strong local feeling of 
the Irish elector, prove exceedingly unpopular. The cases of Birmingham and 
Manchester are no doubt striking at first sight, but they stand really alone, and the 
working of the single-member system is not inaptly illustrated by the fact that in the 
Parliament of 1906 the Conservatives of Manchester only remained for two years 
without a representative. 

108. In the constituencies, it is objected that the difficulties of the scheme are 
insuperable, and its drawbacks more serious than those of the present method. 

109. It may be desirable to offer the elector a wider choice, though the popularity 
of the change is doubtful, as the British elector loves above all things a square fight 
between two men ; but to offer him, as proposed, a list of 10 to 20 names will only 
result in his confusion. There are many men who do not even now realise that the 
ballot is secret, and only make the right mark by taking a card already marked into 
the polling booth with them as an example to copy. Yet the present process is 
simply the making of a cross against one of two or three names. Faced with the 
new requirements — the arrangement of an indefinite number of names, out of a list 
of 10 or 15, in the order of his preference, 'by placing numbers against them and not a 
cross or crosses as he has been accustomed to do — what will be the elector’s position ? 
A certain number will, it may be, make a cross as before — perhaps against the top 
name on the list, perhaps against the name of a man on their own side whom they 
know or have heard speak. They will vote, in fact, more or less at random and make 
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no use of the preference system at all. Of those who do use their preferences, the 
majority wiU vote as they are told to do by their party managers, who will rather 
uain than lose power over them by the change. Of the remainder, educated electors 
may no doubt avail themselves of the opportunities afforded either of voting direct 
or giving a later preference for men outside the party whose return they consider 
desirable, but most will fail to understand the importance of the contingent vote 
and perhaps exercise a decisive effect on the election through third and fourth 
preferences given for trivial reasons. The method of counting, which they will not 
understand, will be viewed with distrust and even dislike, for men wish to see the 
spoils go to the man with most votes and not shared among a list by sums in 
proportion. 

110. From the point of view of the candidate and member the objections are equally 
serious. In the first place, the cost of candidature would he increased to a point 
which would possibly in practice debar the small party and the independent candi- 
date, whom it is especially desired to benefit, from entering the lists at all. It is 
agreed that if the scheme is to work to the best advantage constituencies of seven 
or nine members at least are necessary, and that results adequate to the importance 
of the change cannot be expected from constituencies of less than five. This means 
that the expenses of contesting a constituency — canvassing, printing, circulating 
posters and leaflets, travelling, &c. — will be multiplied in the same proportion."' 
For the great parties this would not be of much importance, as they would pre- 
sumably run a number of candidates nearly equal to the number of seats, and if 
these agreed to divide the constituency between them their individual expenses 
would probably not be much affected. But the smaller the party, the less candi- 
dates it would run, and the greater the cost per head ; while for the independent 
candidate (except perhaps a local man with a strong following in one part of the 
constituency --by no means necessarily a valuable addition to the House of Commons) 
the cost would be practically prohibitive. Large constituencies would not therefore 
decrease the power of money ; on the contrary, they would increase it. They would 
at the same time increase (and not decrease, as is claimed) the benefits to he derived 
from vigorous constituency-nursing, and thereby give an advantage to the professional 
politician at the expense of the business and professional man who has other work 
to do. 

1 11. The opponents of the present system complain of the pressure which it enables 
small sections to exert on candidates. But the sections in question are probably not 
strong enough to return a member of their own, even in the enlarged constituency ; and 
where they are, they would very likely prefer extorting pledges from several members 
to returning one. It is further to be remembered that they would not only have their 
votes to put up to auction between the parties, but also the order of their preferences 
between candidates of the same party. 

112. This brings the argument to the consideration of the difficult relations which 
would be established between the several candidates who stand together. For it is 
clear that first preferences are more important than second, and second than third. 
If each party only ran precisely the number of candidates it could expect to get in, 
and all electors voted the party ticket in full, there would be no such difference. But 
in practice, of course, this would not be the case. Some candidates of each party 
would therefore fail to secure election, and these would, ex hypothesi, be those with 
the fewest high preferences. Consequently each successive contingent vote would be 
a less and less reliable asset, partly because the election might be decided without, 
say, third preferences coining into consideration at all, partly because the elector 
coold only be relied on with certainty for one, or at most two, votes. There would 
thus be a scramble for first preferences. What then would be the relative positions 
of the candidates to one another, and the party organisations to all ? It is said that the 
party managers would be compelled to admit men of all shades of opinion into their lists 
so as to allure the maximum amount of support ; hut where would it place them on its 
list? lo be fifth, sixth, or seventh on the party list in a constituency where the party 
would probably only secure four seats would be a privilege for which there would be 
hUle .competition. If the order was varied in different parts of the constituency the 
division of those parts woidd be a matter of some delicacy. Both before and after the 

• It is indeed contended that with the enonnons increase in the area to be covered, canvassing of the 
thoroughness now m vogne would become impossible ; but this is obviously oidy a question of expense, and 
the parties with money at their backs would therefore “set the pace" and force others to follow. 
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actual election contest a most undesirable element of rivalry would be introduced 
between members of the same party in subscriptions, attendance at meetings, and the 
hundred and one other calls on the time and purse of prospective candidate and 
member alike. In short, a man would be likely to have to defend himself not against 
his enemies only, but his friends. 

113. On the other hand, it is urged that however much a member may let himself be 
seen locally, it would be impossible for the close connection to subsist between one of 
the members for a constituency of 50,000 or 70,000 electors— a membership he shares 
with others of the opposite party as well as of his own — which is one of the great 
features of the present system. The sense of exclusive responsibility ou the part of 
the member and of personal relation on the part of the constituent would give place 
to a purely party and political bond. 

114- Lastly, it is argued that the interest of the people in politics would be 
diminished rather than quickened. At present the contest is limited to the elector’s 
own surroundings and lies between two or three men whom he sees or hears 
frequently ; his vote is a matter of vital importance to the candidate, who either beats 
or is beaten by the other man. It is proposed to extend the fight over an area with 
most of which the voter is unfamiliar, to ask him to vote or give preferences for men 
whom he hardly sees, and to console him fiually with the assurance that he lias 
succeeded in electing four instead of three men out of seven. The prospect is not 
one, according to its opponents, which would be likely to stimulate the average elector 
in this country. 



115. A survey of these arguments shows that a detailed analysis and evaluation of 
them by such a body as a Commission is out of the question. The case for the change 
consists partly of a theory of representation which is entirely rejected in many 
quarters, and partly of assertions about, the efFects of the present system which we are 
not in a position either to affirm or to deny; the case against the change depends 
on the importance attached to a decisive majority in Parliament as against all other 
considerations, and the correctness of forecasts as to the probable working of the 
proposed scheme. But certain points of a general nature emerge, to which we feel at 
liberty, if not hound, to draw attention. 

116. The first of these is that it is impossible to form any reliable estimate of what 
the results of the Transferable Vote would be. It is asserted by some that small 
parties would spring up like mushrooms when the repressive influence of the majority 
method was removed ; by others that the two-party system would survive any change 
of mechanism whatever. The advocates of the Transferable Vote claim that under 
it all parties would be represented in proportion to their strength ; its opponents that, 
as a matter of fact, minorities would have little more chance than at present. That 
“independent members” would be returned to any extent worth speaking of is 
affirmed and denied. The only point, in fact, which is agreed upon is, that the 
general level of Government majorities, which have only twice fallen below 40 in the 
18 Parliaments since 1832, would be greatly reduced. Indeed, if it were not, 
proportional representation would have failed of its primary object, Bince its 
advocates blame the present system for over-representing majorities. Outside this, 
almost any result may be plausibly foretold. The experience of other countries 
gives no assistance. There is only one — Tasmania — where this system has been 
given a practical trial, and there only once on a scale from which any conclusions 
might be drawn. On that occasion, the general election of 1909, when the 
Transferable Vote was used for the first time to elect the whole of the Lower House, 
the actual result was to evolve a two-party out of a former three-party system by 
the elimination of the third party and the coalescence of groups into . one more or 
less solid party of opposition to the Labour party. It is obvious that this result gives 
no guidance as to the probable effects of the method in this country. In Belgium 
a different system has produced, as between three parties existent at the time of its 
introduction, results which are, we understand, generally acknowledged to be fair. 
But it has not protected the growth of any other parties ; in fact, as has been already 
stated, it has suppressed the small parties which formerly existed. In Geneva, on the 
other hand, where a system is in force which closely resembles the French system, 
it is said that two of the three parties have been reduced in numbers owing to the 
increase of s mall factions, and that legislation is therefore now the result of coalitions 
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and compromises. The only conclusion of any value which seems lo follow from a 
study of the meagre data yet available is that the effects of the introduction of a 
nronorticnal representation system will vary greatly according to the precise political 
conditions on which it is imposed. We are inclined to think that the multiplication 
of small parties feared by opponents, and the encouragement of the independent 
member hoped for by advocates, are alike exaggerated in the evidence given 



before us. 

] 17. But whatever their ultimate results might be, we cannot doubt that the imme- 
diate effect of changes in electoral conditions so radical as those involved in the 
Transferable Vote would he a confusion in the constituencies, extending possibly over 
more than one election, which would render the results produced a less reliable index 
to the true state of feeling in the country than the present system. The party organi- 
sations would no doubt soon learn how to extract the best results from the system, but 
for the elector the process would be longer. In this connection vve must draw attention 
to certain facts in the case for tlie opposition which hardly admit of dispute. If the 
change is lo produce results at all commensurate with its importance, the ordinary 
constituency must return five or more members, involving from ten candidates upwards 
in each case. If there is room for question to what extent the ordinary elector will 
realise the value and the responsibility of a second choice under the Alternative Vote 
between three or four candidates, there can be little or none that many will select 
their fourth and fifth preferences out of a list of a dozen or fifteen on very slender 
grounds. But it is precisely on these later preferences that the verdict of the country 
at the election will largely depend. For that verdict is measured by the majority 
obtained by the victorious party, which will be composed under the Transferable Vote 
of the net total of “ odd seats ” won, and these odd seats will practically always be 
won with later preferences. The bearings of this fact will be most clearly realised if 
the extreme example is taken of a large constituency — say with seven members— 
where opinion is fairly equally divided between two parties. It is then natural to 
suppose that three seats will go to each side by the early preferences, and the whole 
contest will be for the seventh seat. The effect of the constituency in the division 
lobby of the House of Commons will then be decided by the destination of this seat, 
which will be finally settled by late preferences. If now any electors on the one side 
have cross-voted with these preferences, the result may be the gift of the odd seat to 
the opposite party ; in other words, tlie net effect of the constituency in a critical 
division will be (say) one Liberal, returned by a balance of Unionist votes. We cite 
this as an extreme case, because where the parties are less evenly balanced, or when 
a third party or one independent member changes tlie conditions, the effect of later 
preferences upon the balance of parties will vary widely according to the exact circum- 
stances. As between the individuals in the running for the last seats, later preferences 
will almost always be decisive. To appreciate the importance of these facts it has to 
be remembered not only that majorities are, ex hypothesis to be diminished, by which 
the importance of each balancing seat will be increased, but also that the number of 
constituencies will be reduced under the system to something like a quarter of the 
present figures, so that the weight of each will be correspondingly multiplied. While, 
therefore, with time and practice the working of the Transferable Vote would be 
learnt, a transition period would have to be anticipated of considerable difficulty and 
dissatisfaction. It could hardly, indeed, be expected that the new system would be 
popular, at any rate at first, until the elector had ceased to miss the characteristic 
features, good and bad, of a present-day election. Now lie makes a cross against the 
name of a man he has frequently heard and seen — probably shaken hands with — and 
the result is expressed in a decisive way by the victory of one man and the defeat of 
the other ; under the Transferable Vote he woidd have to mark with figures several 
names of men whom he had possibly not seen at all, and the result would be arrived 
at in a way he did not understand. 



118. These considerations are not of course conclusive against the adoption of the 
scheme, for they would be valid in a greater or less degree against any large measure 
of reform, but they certainly suggest that a position of grave recognised injustice or of 
actual danger should be shown to exist to justify so drastic a change. In this respect 
the history of the adoption of proportional representation in the countries where it is 
now in force is so significant and instnictive as to repay detailed examination. For 
it indicates some at least of the conditions which tend to produce an effective demand 
for the reform, others which may confer on it an especial value, and others again 
which may render its mtroduction in some form or other almost inevitable. 
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3 19. A condition of the first kind, tending, that is, to evoke an influential demand 
for minority representation, is a large extension of the suffrage. It has been pointed 
out that the Franchise Bill of 1884, which proposed to increase the electorate by some 
40 per cent., produced this result in the debates on the Redistribution Bill which 
immediately followed. In Finland proportional representation was introduced in 
conjunction with adult suffrage, which multiplied the electorate many times over ; in 
Sweden, with manhood suffrage, which increased the electorate from S to over 
20 per cent, of the population. In the latter case the Bill for the extension of the 
suffrage was first proposed without proportional representation, but rejected iu that 
form by the Upper blouse. The reason of this is partly that an inclusive suffrage 
tends to overweight certain interests, which may then, under a majority system, 
practically exclude other interests from representation, and partly that the less 
educated portion of the nation, which is on such an occasion added to the electorate, is 
regarded as more liable to be swayed by the passion of the moment, and thus to 
increase the already violent oscillations of the political pendulum under the influence 
of inadequate motives. 

120. Another such condition is an equal balance of parties, particularly in a small 
community. If the equality of balance is persistent, discontent will be caused by the 
inaccuracy of a majority system, which in such circumstances may not infrequently 
cause the return of a majority by a minority of voters. This is more especially the 
case if the “block vote” is used, i.e., constituencies returning several members by 
majority, each elector having as many votes as there are seats. For, as each con- 
stituency then probably returns a block of members of the same party, the inaccuracies 
will be greater than under a single-member system, and proportional representation 
will be more easily introduced because less disturbance is caused by it in the habits 
of the elector. Thus in the Swiss canton of Ticino it was adopted in 1890 at the 
instance of a Federal official sent down to pacify armed strife arising out of the 
distorted representation of two numerically equal parties, caused by the block vote 
coupled with a bad distribution of seats. Tasmania affords an illustration of 
analogous motives at work. The cities of Hobart and Launceston originally returned 
five and three members respectively by tbe “ block vote.” This meant, of course, that 
the minorities of the two largest urban communities in the island received no repre- 
sentation at all. Single-member constituencies were then tried, but found wanting, 
partly owing to the absence of second-ballot provisions, partly because the districts 
thus created were inconveniently small. Two-member districts were then substituted, 
but it was found that for a House of 35 members this was again too large a unit, and 
minorities returned majorities. Proportional representation was then finally intro- 
duced, in 1896, for elections in these two cities only, which returned by this time 
10 members, nearly a third of the House, between them. The subsequent history of 
the movement is not without interest. Two local elections were held under the system ; 
and early in 1901 a larger experiment was made, when the five Tasmanian members 
of the Commonwealth House of Representatives and the six members of the Common- 
wealth Senate were chosen by the system, the whole island voting as one electorate. 
Later in the year, however, the ordinary system of voting was resumed for all 
elections. The causes of this step are said to have been the opposition of many 
personally popular politicians who had little political backing, and therefore lost 
their seats when the increased area of the Transferable Vote constituency reduced 
the importance of the personal factor ; and the difficulty of explaining to the voters 
the working of the method. In 1907, however, a system of grouped electorates was 
felt to be desirable for other reasons, as enabling a j oint electoral roll to be kept for the 
elections to both Tasmanian Houses and the Commonwealth representatives elections 
as well. The re-introduction of the Transferable Vote was then accepted as preferable 
to the dangers of the block vote. Its first appearance was, therefore, due to conditions 
peculiar to the size of the island ; its re-appearance apparently to considerations of 
practical convenience. 

121. A condition of the second kind, which gives proportional representation 
peculiar advantages, is a mixture of races or religions in a country. For the power 
which the system confers on minorities removes the dangers of a coincidence of 
political and racial or religious boundaries. We were informed that in Belgium, 
where the Catholic party was formerly practically identified with the Flemish-speaking 
districts and the Liberal party with the Walloon country, the introduction of Flemish 
Liberal and Walloon Catholic members, which has been rendered possible by 
proportional representation, has done much to mitigate the bitterness of racial and 
religious differences. 

E 3 
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122. Conditions of the third kind, rendering proportional representation almost 
inevitable as the only possible way out of an impasse, may be looked for from certain 
party developments, accompanied by violence of party feeling. The extreme bitterness 
of party strife, in Geneva gave rise to the first propaganda for proportional representa- 
tion ever initiated, in the early forties of the last century. But in spite of the 
foundation of a strong association reformists in 1864 to preach the necessity for 
the reform, all efforts proved fruitless until in 1890 a third independent party appeared 
at the elections, too weak to obtain its own representation, but strong enough in many 
districts to hold the balance between the two historic parties and dictate which should 
be returned. This experience converted the temporarily weaker Conservative party 
at once, and in conjunction with the third party, which desired its own members, they 
effected the introduction of a proportional system in 1 892 in the teeth of the dominant 
Radicals. In Belgium in 1899 almost all the conditions appear to have been present 
which render the reform imperative or especially attractive. In 1894 the old 
tax-paying qualification had been swept away in favour of universal suffrage tempered 
by the grant of additional votes to propertied and educated electors. Eveu -then 
M. Beernaert, the Catholic or Conservative statesman who introduced that measure, is 
said to have intended to introduce further protection for minorities, but the matter 
was postponed by his resignation. The “ block vote ” Avas in force in an extreme 
form ; the case of Brussels, which returned 18 members as one constituency, being 
especially subject to attack. The segregation of races and religions, as lias been stated, 
was producing undesirable effects. And finally, to add the necessary driving force to 
all these predisposing influences, universal suffrage brought a third independent party 
into existence. The effect of this, under a system of block vote election with the 
second ballot, was little short of disastrous. In 1894 the Socialists voted for Clericals 
at second ballots between Clericals and Liberals, in 1896 Liberals voted for Clericals 
as against Socialists, in 1898 for Socialists against Clericals. Hence in 1896 the 
Clericals won all the 18 Brussels seats with 89,000 electors out of 202,000, and in 1898 
Socialists were returned in blocks by constituencies in which they were in a minority. 
Consequently, in 1899, when a Redistribution Bill was introduced which caused 
wide-spread and acute dissatisfaction, the ground was thoroughly prepared for an 
escape from a position which was fast becoming critical by the acceptance of 
proportional representation. This step, it should be added, appears to have proved, 
up to the present time, thoroughly successful. 



Conclusions as to Proportional Representation. 

123. The result of our investigations on the subject of proportional representation 
may now be summarised as follows : — 

124. Our present system of single-member constituencies was deliberately adopted 
in 1885, because it was simple, economical, and went far to secure variety of 
representation. Systems of minority representation were at the same time deliberately 
rejected. 

125. Since that date two conditions have arisen which justify a careful review of the 
decision of 1885. Whether the authors of the Bill of that year did or did not believe 
that the single-member constituency would secure a general correspondence between 
the support in votes and the representation of the two great parties, such a belief was 

doubt widely held at the time. It has proved to be unfounded. Majorities in the 
House have since shown a very great, and at the same time variable, disproportion to 
majorities m votes, and there is nothing in the system to warrant the belief that such 
exaggerations will not recur. Secondly, the advocates of “ minority representation ” 
have reached a fairly general agreement on the kind of system they propose to 
substitute for that now in force. The Limited Vote and the Cumulative Vote have 
been practically abandoned, and proportional representation has come to the forefront, 
with some actual experience in other countries to demonstrate its feasibility. 

126. On the question whether the representation of all parties in proportion to 
their votmg strength is in itself desirable, we may point out that it is not a fair 
argument against the present system that it fails to produce such a result, because it 

oes not profess to do so. A general election is in fact considered by a large portion 
or the electorate of this country as practically a referendum on the question which of 
two Governments shall be returned to power. The view may be right or wrong, but 
u has to be taken account of in any discussion which turns on the composition of the 
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127. On the assumption, however, that proportional representation is desirable, 
can any system yet invented be guaranteed, or reasonably expected to ensure it ? In 
our opinion, only to a limited and generally unascertainable degree. As between 
several independent and considerable parties, proportional representation will be 
attained with all practicable accuracy by the Belgian system. But that system is 
not favourable either to small independent parties or, what is of greater interest to 
many observers in this country, to small sections or “ wings ” of large parties. The 
French system would produce variety of representation, but not necessarily propor- 
tional representation of parties, because it tends to confuse the vote for a party with 
the vote for a person. The principal use which would be made by the voter in this 
country of more than one vote would probably be, if he used any part of his voting 
power outside his own party, to give a vote or two to candidates of other parties for 
whom he had a preference ; but votes so given would be counted, under the system, 
primarily to the parties, with which the elector might have no sympathy at all. The 
Transferable Vote, again, is unreliable, because it tends to give a decisive effect upon 
party representation to votes given least for party reasons. It was not originally 
invented as a system of proportional representation, but as a system of personal 
representation to secure the return of men as men, not as party units ; a purpose 
which it is well calculated to serve. In elections, therefore, where the party is of no 
importance, or of less importance than the person, it may be invaluable ; for, in such 
cases, all that is wanted is to find out which men stand most high in the estimation 
of the voters. But in political elections it is the balance of parties which is of 
primary importance. This balance, under the Transferable Vote, is the net total of 
the balances obtained in a number of multi-member constituencies, and these balances 
depend upon late preferences. The apparent verdict of the country will, therefore, 
be determined by the least satisfactory criterion which the system provides. For a 
considerable number of voters will not exercise their later preferences at all, and of 
those who do many will be influenced by other than party motives. 

128. While, therefore, any of the three systems would generally produce more 
accurate results, mathematically at least, than the existing method, their success in 
producing in Parliament the “small-scale map of the country ” which they hold up 
as the ideal, can be only partial. The strength of the Belgian system will lie in a 
country where parties are more than two in number, large and independent ; the 
strength of the French system where parties are numerous and stand in varying 
degrees of sympathy one with another ; the strength of the Transferable Vote where 
persons are more important than parties. 

129. The mathematical accuracy of the results obtained in each constituency by 
systems of proportional representation carries .with it a practical corollary which may 
easily he overlooked. If such a system is introduced, the necessary redistribution 
of constituencies will have to be carried out on a definite ratio of members to 
population or electors. Otherwise in close contests- -and under proportional repre- 
sentation all contests tend to be close — the success of the 'majority in the country as 
a whole will be more or less of a chance, owing to - the unequal effect of a given 
number of votes in different constituencies. Thus in Belgium, where the discre- 
pancies in the number of electors to a member are very pronounced, it is stated that 
both in 1900 and in 1902 a majority of members was returned by a minority of votes 
in spite of “ proportional representation.” 

130. On the second half of our reference, the applicability of any of these systems 
of proportional representation in this country, we desire to report as follows : — 

131. All three systems are feasible, though none of them provides a solution of 
the problem of bye-elections which is both fitted to English ideas and practically 
satisfactory. It would be impossible, we believe, to avoid the necessity of polling 
the whole of a constituency normally returning several, members for each contested 
by e-election. In other particulars the Belgian system is from the practical point 
of view the best, and the Transferable Vote the least satisfactory, because the 
processes by which the results are arrived at are the most complicated, and we are 
unable to satisfy ourselves that some slight element of chance is not involved which 
would excite prejudice, perhaps unreasonable, in the minds of a section of the 
electorate. 

132. From a wider aspect, however, we conclude that the Belgian system and the 
French system are both difficult to apply in existing circumstances to English political 
conditions, and are moreover foredoomed to rejection by English public opinion. 
The alternative is therefore between the retention of the present system, with all 

£ i 
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w Hct will remain even if the Alternative Vote is grafted on to it, and the 
intention of the Transferable Vote. The choice of the latter alternative would involve 
the creation of large constituencies, returning from three up to nine or ten members, 
■iceordinv to local circumstances. Considerable initial confusion would have to he 
risked in' introducing the change. Moreover, an examination of the evidence given 
before us shows that there is not at present strong popular support of any scheme for 
■Droducin" proportional representation, and that the .transferable Vote is subject to 
certain drawbacks, of which the most notable are the decisive effect of late preferences 
and the difficulty of bye-elections, which will insure a vigorous opposition to its 
application to the present electorate. 

133. Reviewing the whole evidence, and duly considering the gravity of the 
change involved, we are unable to report that a case has been made out before us 
for the adoption of the Transferable Vote here and now for elections to the House of 
Commons. 



134. We desire at the same time to emphasise the exact nature and limitations 
of this ' conclusion. In other countries, or in this country at some future time, 
conditions may be found which enhance the merits of proportional representation 
and neutralise its defects. Some of the most serious dangers to be apprehended from 
it may arise of themselves under a single-member system ; some need may become 
felt which can only be satisfied by proportional representation in one form or another. 
When or where such situations are found — and some of them have been indicated 

a ]j 0 v e the balance of advantage, and the importance of considerations which in 

other circumstances weigh heavily in judgment, may be entirely altered. 

135. Nor does our adverse view of the Transferable Vote extend beyond political 
elections where the question which party is to govern the country plays a predo- 
minant part. As we have already pointed out, the system shows at its best in 
elections where the comparative merits of candidates as individuals are at issue. 
Thus there would be much, to be said in its favour as a method for the constitution 
of an elected Second Chamber. Again, though it is no part of our reference to 
consider the applicability of the Transferable Vote to non-legislative bodies, we may 
observe that many of the most important objections to its use for political purposes 
are not valid against proposals to employ it where the functions of the body to be 
chosen are primarily administrative. In this connection interesting developments 
are taking place elsewhere, whose course deserves to be carefully watched.* The 
Municipal Elections at Johannesburg have quite recently been held with marked 
success under the Transferable Vote, and we observe that the French Ministry 
propose to apply a system of proportional representation to such elections in France. 
The question of introducing the Transferable Vote for similar elections in England 
has been recently considered by a Select Committee of the House of Lords, and 
reference should be made to the Report of that Committee for further information. 
We need only add, that should it be decided at any time to introduce proportional 
representation here for political elections, the change would be facilitated if experience 
had been gained in municipal elections alike by electors and officials. 

136. Lastly, we may observe that we have carefully considered the question of 
trying an experiment with the Transferable Vote by applying it first in a few 
constituencies. Such a step would no doubt be advisable as a final test before 
committing the whole country to so radical a change as the system involves, but the 
opposition to be expected in the areas selected for the trial would be too serious to 
be faced without a strong backing of public opinion in the country at large. 
Unless the experiment were on an extensive scale, and prolonged over more than one 
election, not much would be learned from it which cannot be deduced from the 
experience of Tasmania or might not be obtained by an application of the system to 
some municipal elections ; and, on the other hand, an adequate trial would hardly be 
agreed to, except as a measure of practical precaution when the advisability of 
proportional representation in general, and the balance of advantage in favour of the 
Transferable Vote in particular, had been widely acknowledged. 



Final Conclusions. 

137. Onr final conclusions may be summarised as follows : — 

13b. As stated in the first paragraph of our report, political considerations enter 
so largely into many proposals affecting representation, such as elections on one day, 

* See Appendix 5. 
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redistribution, or payment of candidates’ expenses from public funds, that we have 
adopted an interpretation of our reference which, excludes all such topics, and have 
confined our recommendations to systems of election. 

139. We recommend the adoption of the Alternative Vote in cases where more 
than two candidates stand for one seat. We do not recommend its application to two- 
member constituencies, but we submit that the question of the retention of such 
constituencies, which are anomalous, should be reconsidered as soon as opportunity 
offers. Of schemes fof producing proportional representation, we think that the 
Transferable Vote would have the best chance of ultimate acceptance, but we 
are unable to recommend its adoption in existing circumstances for elections to the 
House of Commons. 

140. We desire to record our appreciation of the services of our Secretary, 
the late Mr. C. D. Robertson of the Treasury, whose ability, tact, and industry were 
of the greatest assistance to the members of the Commission. We deeply regret 
that by his death, when this report was already in print, a career of great promise 
was prematurely cut short. . 

RICHARD CAVENDISH (Chairman). 

LOCHEE. 

EDWIN S. MONTAGU. 

FRANCIS S. HOPWOOD. 

C. P. ILBERT. 

CHARLES ELIOT. 

W. PEMBER REEVES. 

JOHN W. HILLS. 



NOTE BY LORD LOOHEE. 

I regret to find myself unable to concur with my colleagues in their conclusions 
respecting the Transferable Vote. In my opinion it has been amply proved that this 
method of voting is a practicable scheme for securing to elected legislative bodies a 
more fully representative character. It is only one of various schemes, having that 
purpose, which we have examined. Many of these have merits of their own — I would 
refer more particularly to the Belgian system —but 1 think the Transferable Vote is 
the simplest and the best. I can see no reason for holding that it is not applicable 
to our existing electorate. I am constrained, therefore, by the terms of our reference 
to report in its favour. 

The truth seems to be that the most formidable objections to the Transferable 
Vote would apply to any scheme of proportional representation. They are arguments 
against the whole idea of proportional representation. In my judgment they strike at 
the principle which, for the purposes of this Commission, must be assumed, viz., that 
elected legislatures should have as fully representative a character as possible. 

Under our present system a minority of electors may seat a majority of legislators. 
A small majority may elect a large majority. Considerable sections of the electorate 
may have no representation at all. It is impossible to say that such a system has a 
fully representative character, or to deny that the transferable vote would, remove or 
greatly modify its defects. 

I am not concerned to dispute that the introduction of proportional representation 
might involve important changes in parliamentary government. That, in my view, 
is not a question for the Commission. I shall therefore only say that I do not. 
believe that the cause of good government is bound up with the maintenance of a 
distorted representation, or that British statesmanship would be unable to cope with 
the problems which a better system might bring in its train. 

I concur with my colleagues in their recommendations touching the adoption of 
the Alternative Vote, and the abolition of two-member constituencies. 

LOCHEE. 
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Extract from a paper read by Professor E. J. Nansos before the Royai Society op Victoria, 
October 12th, 1882, on methods of election to fill one seat : — 



If there be several candidates for an office of any 
kind, and the appointment rests in the hands of 
several persons, an election is held to decide who is to 
receive the appointment. The object of such an 
election is to select, if possible, some candidate who 
shall, in the opinion of a majority of the electors, be 
most fit for the post. Accordingly, the fundamental 
condition which must lie attended to in choosing a 
method of election is that the method adopted must 
not be capable of bringing about a result which is 
contrary to the wishes of the majority. There are 
several methods in use, and none of them satisfy this 
condition. The object of this paper is to prove this 
statement, and to suggest a method of election which 
satisfies the above condition. 

Let us suppose, then, that several persons have to 
select one out of three or more candidates for an office. 
The methods which are in use, or have been put forward 
at various times, may be divided into three classes. 

The first class includes those methods in which the 
result of an election is arrived at by means of a single 
scrutiny. 

The second class includes those in which the electors 
have to vote more than once. 

The third class includes those in which more than one 
scrutiny may be necessary, but in which the electors 
have only to vote once. 

In describing these methods, the number of 
candidates will in some cases be supposed to be any 
whatever, but in other cases it will be assumed, for the 
sake of simplicity, that there are only three candidates. 
The case in which there are only three candidates is the 
simplest, and it is of frequent occurrence. I propose, 
therefore, to examine, for the ciase of three candidates, 
the results of the methods which have been proposed, 
and to show that they are erroneous in this case. This 
will he sufficient for my purpose, for it will he easily 
seen that the methods will be still more liable to error 
if the number of candidates be greater than three. I 
shall then discuss at some length the proposed method 
in the case of three candidates, and afterwards consider 
more briefly the case of any number of candidates. 

Methods of the First Class. 

Tii the firet class three methods may be placed, viz., 
the single vote method, the double vote method, and 
the method of Borda. In these methods the electors 
have only to vote once, and the result is arrived at by 
means of a single scrutiny. 

The Single Vote Method. 

This is the simplest of all methods, and is the one 
adopted for Parliamentary elections in all English- 
speaking communities in the case in which there is only 
one vacancy to be filled. As is well known, each 
elector has one vote, which he gives to some one 
candidate, and the candidate who obtains the greatest 
number of votes is elected. This method is used for 
any number of candidates; but in general the larger 
number of candidates the more unsatisfactory is the 
result. 

In this method, unless some candidate obtains an 
absolute, majority of the votes polled, the result may 
he contrary to the wishes of the majority. For, 
suppose that there are twelve electors and three 
candidates, A, B, C, who receive respectively five, four, 
and three votes. Then A, having the largest number 
of votes, is elected. This result, however, may be 
quite wrong; for it is quite possible that the four 
electors who vote for B may prefer 0 to A, and the 
three electors who vote for 0 may prefer B to A If 
this were the case, and the question 

That A is to be preferred to B 

F 



were put to the whole body of electors, it would be 
negatived by a majority of two, and the question 
That A is to be preferred to C 
would also be negatived by a majority of two. Thus 
the single vote method places at the head of the poll 
a candidate who is declared by a majority of the 
electors to be inferior to each of the other candidates. 

In fact if A and B were the only candidates B would 
win ; or if A and 0 were the only candidates 0 would 
win ; thus B and 0 can each beat A, and yet neither of 
them wins. A wins simply because he is opposed by 
two men, each better than himself. 

Thus the single vote method does not satisfy the 
fundamental condition. It appears also not only that 
the best man may not be elected, but also that we are 
not even sure of getting in the second best man. It is 
clear that if any candidate obtain an absolute majority 
of the votes polled this error cannot occur. All we can 
say, then, about the single vote method is that if any 
candidate obtain an absolute majority the method is 
correct, but if no one obtains such a majority the 
result may be quite erroneous. 

These results are well known, and consequently in 
elections under this plan great efforts are generally 
made to reduce the number of candidates as much as 
possible before the polling day, in order to avoid the 
return of a candidate who is acceptable to a small 
section only of the electors. This reduction can, in 
practice, be made only by a small number of the 
electors, so that the choice of a candidate is taken out 
of the hands of the electors themselves, who are merely 
permitted to say which of two or more selected candi- 
dates is least objectionable to them. 

The Double Vote Method. 

In thiB method each elector votes for two candidates, 
and the candidate who obtains the largest number of 
votes is elected. This method is erroneous, fox 1 it may 
lead to the rejection of a candidate who has an absolute 
majority of votes in his favour, as against all comers. 
For suppose that there are twelve electors, and that the 
votes polled are, for A, nine ; for B, eight ; for 0, 
seven, then A is elected. Now, in order to show that 
this result may be en-oneous it is merely necessary to 
observe that it is possible that each of the seven 
electors who voted for C may consider 0 better than A 
and B ; that is to say, an absolute majority of the 
electors may consider 0 to be the best man, and yet 
the mode of election is such that not only does C fail 
to win, but in addition he is at the bottom of the poll. 
This is an impox-tant result ; we shall see presently the 
effect it has on other methods of election. 

In the case in which there ax-e only three candidates 
this method is, in fact, equivalent to requiring each 
elector to vote against one candidate, and then electing 
the candidate who has the smallest number of votes 
recorded against him. 

Borda’ 8 Method. 

This method was proposed by Borda in 1770, but 
the first published description of it is in the volume for 
1781 of the “ Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences.” For some remarks on the method see 
Todhunter’s "History of Probability,” p. 433, where 
the method is described. In the case of three candi- 
dates, ir is as follows : Each elector has three votes, 
two of which must be given to one candidate, and the 
third vote to another candidate. The candidate who 
obtains the greatest number of votes is elected. 

In order to show that this method may lead to an 
eiToneous result, suppose that there are twelve electors, 
of whom five prefer A to B and B to C, whilst two 
prefer A to 0 and C to B, and five prefer B to C and 
2 
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0 to A. Then the votes polled will he, for A, fourteen ; 
for B fifteen ; for 0, seven. Thus B is elected. It is 
clear, however, that this result is wrong, «»*“ 

out of the whole twelve electors prefer A to B and O, 
so that, in fact, A has an absolute majority of the 
electors in his favour. Hence, then, Bordu s method 
does not satisfy the fundamental condition, for it may 
lead to the rejection of a candidate who has an absolute 
majority of the electors in his favour. 

It may be observed that the result of the poll on 
Borda’s method may be obtained, in the case of three 
candidates, hy adding together the correspondmg 
results in the polls on the methods already described. 

If there be n candidates, each elector is required to 
arrange them in order of merit ; then for each highest 
place « — 1 votes are counted; for each, second place, 
Vi— 2 votes, and so on ; n — r votes being counted for 
each )* u place, and no votes for the last place. The 
candidate who obtains the greatest number of votes is 



eiecteci. , . . 

Borda does not give any satisfactory reason for 
adopting the method. Nevertheless he had great 
faith in it, and made use of it to test the accuracy of 
the ordinary or single vote method, and arrived at the 
extraordinary conclusion that in any cose in which the 
number of candidates is equal to or exceeds the number 
of electors, the result cannot he depended upon unless 
the electors are perfectly unanimous. This in itself is 
sufficient to show that Borda’s method must he 
capable of bringing about a result which is contrary to 
the wishes of the majority. 

There is, however, another objection which is of 
great importance. Borda’s method holds out great 
inducements to the electors to vote otherwise than 
according to their real views. For if an elector 
strongly desires the return of a particular candidate, 
he not only gives his two votes to that candidate, but 
he also takes care to give his remaining vote to the 
least formidable of the other candidates. The effect of 
this is to give a great advantage to second-rate 
candidates. Thus not only does Borda’s method Ml 
to interpret the true wishes of the electors, supposing 
that they vote honestly, but it holds out great 
inducements to them to vote otherwise than according 
to their real views. 

Laplace discussed the question of the liest mode of 
electing one out of several candidates, and by an 
analytical investigation was led to Borda’s method.* 
He states distinctly that this method is the one 
indicated by the theory of probabilities. He then 
proceeds to point out the objection just stated, and 
expresses the opinion that the method would, without 
doubt, be the best if each elector would write the 
names of the candidates in what he thinks the order of 
merit. "We have seen, however, that this is far from 
being the case. 



Methods of the Second Class. 

The simplest method of the second class is the 
French method of double elections. In this method 
each elector has one vote, as in the single vote method, 
already described. If, however, no candidate obtain an 
absolute majority of the votes polled, a second election 
is held. For this second election only the two 
candidates who obtained the largest number of votes 
at the first election can he candidates. The result is 
that the successful candidate is returned by an absolute 
majority of those who vote at the second election, so 
that it would appear, at first sight, that the successful 
candidate represents the views of^a majority of the 
electors. We must not lose sight, however, of two 
facts, first, that all the electors who vote at the first 
election may not vote at the second election ; second, 
that those who do so vote merely have to choose 
between the two remaining candidates, and that, 
consequently, they may uot be represented in any sense 
by the candidate they vote for ; they may merely be in 
the position of having a choice of evils. 

Ihis plan has frequently been proposed for 
adoption in England, and quite recently it has been 
proposed by more than one speaker in the Legislative 
Assembly of Victoria. The method is indeed a great 



improvement on the present system of single voting 
and if the election be merely a party contest, ^ 
neither side runs more than two candidates, the result 
cannot be wrong. But if these conditions be not 
satisfied, the method may easily lead to an erroneous 
result. The method may be used whatever be the 
number of candidates ; but it is sufficient to show that 
it is erroneous in the case of three candidates only 
This is at once done l>y a further consideration of the 
example already given in discussing the single vote 
method. For in that example 0 is at the bottom of 
the poll, and, according to the present system, he is 
rejected, and a second election is held to decide between 
A and B, because no oue has an absolute majority at 
the first election. The result of the second election is 
for A, five votes ; for B, seven votes ; so that B wins! 
In order to show that this result may be erroneous it 
is only necessary to suppose that the five electors who 
voted for A prefer C to B. For then, if the question 
That C is to be preferred to B 
was put to the whole body of electors, it would be 
canned by a majority of four. Now, we have already 
seen that the question 

That 0 is to be preferred to A 
would be earned by a majority of two. Hence, then 
this method leads to the rejection of a candidate who 
is declared by the majority of the electors to be superior 
to each of the other candidates. This method, then, 
clearly violates the condition that the result must not 
be contrary to the wishes of the majority. 

We may consider this example from a slightly 
different point of view. In discussing it under the 
single vote method, the important result arrived at was 
that A was inferior to each of the other candidates, 
and, therefore, ought to be at the bottom of the poll, 
instead of being at the top, as he was, in consequence 
of being opposed by two good men, B and 0. Thus, 
instead of excluding C, as in the French method, A is 
the one who ought to be excluded. Having arrived at 
the result that A is to be excluded, the whole of the 
electors have now a right to decide between B and 0. 
On putting this question to the issue, we find that 0 is 
preferred by the electors. 

We see, then, that the French method may lead to 
error through throwing out the best man at the first 
election. And this is the only way in which it can err ; 
for if there be a best man, and he survive the ordeal of 
the first election, he must win at the second, seeing 
that he is, in the opinion of the electors, better than 
each of his competitors. 

Comparing the French method with the single vote 
method, we see that in the case of three candidates the 
worst candidate may be returned by the single vote 
method, but that it would be impossible for such a 
result to be brought about by the French method. By 
that method we are at least sure of getting the second 
best man, if we fail to get the best. 

There is, however, a grave practical objection to 
this method. It is that a second polling may be neces- 
sary. This is of great importance; for in the case 
where the number of electors is large, as in a political 
election, great expense has to be incurred, not only by 
the authorities in providing the necessary machinery 
but also by the electors themselves in coming to the 
poll again. Besides this, the excitement of the election 
is kept up much longer than it would be if the whole 
matter could be settled by a single polling. There can, 
I think, be little doubt that this objection has been one 
of the chief obstacles with which tie advocates of this 
method have had to contend. Accordingly, we find 
that the single vote method is employed, as a rule, in 
those cases in which there are some hundreds of 
electors and it would be inconvenient to hold a second 
election. On the other hand, when the number of 
electors is small, so that they can all meet together, 
and remain till a second or thir d election has been held, 
the number of candidates is generally reduced to two 
by means of a preliminary ballot or ballots. This very 
fact shows that the defects of the single vote method 
are recognised, because in those cases in which it is 
considered to be practicable to do so a preliminary 
election is held, so as to try to avoid the glaring defect 
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of the single vote method — that is to avoid returning a 
candidate who is acceptable to a small section only of 
the electors. It is a mistake, however, to suppose that 
it is not practicable to hold one or more preliminary 
elections when the number of electors is large. It is 
generally thought that in order to do so a fresh set of 
voting papers must be used for the second election, and 
that this second election cannot be held till the result 
of the first is known, so that the electors have the 
expense and trouble of going to the poll a second time. 
This, at all events, appears to be the practice in France, 
Germany, and Italy. This, however, is not necessary : 
for, by a very simple expedient, any number of prelimi- 
nary elections, on any plan whatever, may be held by 
means of a single set of voting papers, aud without 
troubling the electors to vote more than once. The 
expedient is to require each elector to indicate his order 
of preference amongst all the candidates. Once get 
this information from the electors, aud we can tell how 
any elector will vote on any question that may be put 
us to the merits of the candidates. It is here assumed 
that an elector will not change his opinion during the 
course of the election. This expedient of making each 
elector indicate his order of preference amongst all the 
candidates is necessary in order to carry out Borda'e 
method, which has been described above : indeed, it 
was suggested by Borda himself. But Borda does not 
appeal- to have noticed that it might be made use of 
for a series of elections without requiring the electors 
to vote again ; this appears to have been first pointed 
out by Condorcet. The idea of a preferential or com- 
parative voting paper is one of the fundamental one's 
in Hare's system of proportional representation. We 
are not concerned with this subject here, as the only 
question under consideration is that of filling a single 
vacancy. It is, however, worthy of notice that the 
preferential voting paper which is such an important 
feature in Hare’s system, is of such old origin, and 
that it was suggested by Condorcet as a means of 
filling several vacancies, which is the very question 
considered by Hare. The method of Condorcet, how- 
ever, is quite different to that of Hare. 

If the expedient here described were adopted, the 
French system would he free from the practical ob- 
jection which has been indicated. It would still, 
however, be open to the objection that the result of 
the election might be contrary to the views of the 
electors. Notwithstanding this, the method would be 
a good practical one for elections on a large scale ; it 
would he very suitable for party contests, and if neither 
side ran too many candidates, the result could not be 
wrong. The method, however, would he altogether 
unsuitable if there were three distinct parties to the 
contest. Under any circumstances, however, the 
method would be very little more complicated than 
the present system of single voting, and it would give 
much better results. If, however, it be considered 
desirable to reform the present electoral system so far 
os to introduce this French system of double elections, 
it would be as well to at once adopt the method of 
Ware, described below. This iB the same, in the case 
of three candidates, as the French method, but in other 
coses it is a trifle longer. No difference whatever 
would be required in the method of voting, but only a 
little more labour on the part of the Returning Officer. 
The results of this method would he much more trust- 
worthy than those of the French method. 

Other Methods of the Second Class. 

Before passing on to the methods of the third 
class, it may be stated that each of the methods de- 
scribed under that heading may be conducted on the 
system of the second class. In order to do so, instead 
of using a preferential voting paper, as in the methods 
of the third class, we must suppose a fresh appeal 
made to the electors after each scrutiny. This, of 
course, would make the methods needlessly complex, 
and, in the case of a large number of electors, totally 
impracticable. This, however, is not the only ob- 
jection to the methods of the second class. For if the 
electors be allowed to vote again after the result of one 
of the preliminary elections is known, information is 



given which may induce on elector to transfer his 
allegiance from a candidate he has been supporting to 
another candidate whom he finds has more chance of 
success. A method whioh permits, and which even 
encourages, electors to change their views in the middle 
of - the contest cannot be considered perfect. ThiB 
objection does not apply to those cases in which there 
are only three candidates, or to any case in which all 
but two candidates are rejected at the first preliminary 
election, as in the French system. 

There is another objection, however, which applies 
to all case3 alike ; it is that, at the first pre liminar y 
election, an astute elector may vote, not according to 
hia real views, but may, taking advantage of the fact 
that there is to be a second election, vote for some 
inferior candidate in order to get rid, at the first 
election, of a formidable competitor of the candidate 
he wishes to win. If this practice be adopted by a 
few of the supporters of each of the more formidable 
competitors, the result will frequently be the return of 
an inferior man. 

On account of these objections, I consider it 
unnecessay to enter into any further details as to the 
methods of the second class. 

Methods of the Third Class. 

In the methods of the third class each elector 
makes out a list of all the candidates in his order of 
reference, or, what comes to the same thing, indicates 
is order of preference by writing the successive 
numbers, 1, 2, 3, &c., opposite the names of the 
candidates, on a list which is supplied to him. Thus 
one voting only is required on the part of the electors. 
These preferential or comparative lists are then used 
in a series of scrutinies ; and the methods of the 
third class differ from one another only in the way in 
which these scrutinies are conducted. Three different 
methods, which may be called Ware's method, the 
Venetian method, and Condorcet’s practical method, 
have been proposed for use, and these will now be 
described. 

Ware's Method. 

This method is called Ware's method because it 
appears to have been first proposed for actual use by 
W. R. Ware of Harvard University.* The method 
was, however, mentioned by Condorcet, f but only to 
be condemned. This method is a perfectly feasible and 
practicable one for elections on any scale, and it has 
recently been adopted by the Senate of the University 
of Melbourne. It is a simple and obvious extension of 
the French system, and it is obtained from that system 
Dy two modifications, viz. : — 

(1) The introduction of the preferential or com- 
parative method of voting, so os to dispense with any 
second voting on the part of the electors. 

(2) The elimination of the candidates one by one, 
throwing out at each scrutiny the candidate who has 
fewest votes, instead of rejecting at once all hut the 
two highest. 

In the case in which there are three candidates 
only, the second modification is not necessary. It 
will, perhaps, be convenient to give a more formal 
description of this method. The mode of voting for 
all. methods of the third class has already been 
described ; it remains, therefore, to describe the mode 
of conducting the scrutinies in Ware’s method. 

At each scrutiny each elector has one vote, which 
is given to the candidate, if any, who stands highest 
in the elector's order of preference. 

The votes for each candidate are then counted, and 
if any candidate has an absolute majority of the votes 
counted, he is elected. 

But if no candidate has such an absolute majority, 
the candidate who has fewest votes is excluded, and a 
new scrutiny is proceeded with, just as if the name of 
such excluded candidate did not appear on any voting 
. paper. 

Successive scrutinies are then held until some 
candidate obtains on a scrutiny on absolute majority of 
the votes counted at that scrutiny. The candidate who 
obtains such absolute majority is elected. 



* See “ Hare on Representation,'’ p. 363. 
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It la obvious that this absolute majority must be 

" I B d i,‘ t S;” r Xo!^t « o U scrutmy any 
candidate obtain a number rf yotee ninch “P**" 
than the Bum of all the votes obtained by those 
cSidates who each obtain less ^ that ^date 
then all the candidates having such less numbei of 
votes may be at once excluded. 

Ware s method has been shown to be erroneous for 
the case of the three candidates in the remarks on the 
French method, of which it is in that case a particulai 
form. It is easy to see that if there be more than three 
candidates the defects of this method will be still more 

seriou^ objection to this method, concisely stated, is 
that it may lead to the rejection of a candidate who is 
considered by a majority of the electors to be bettor 
than each of the other candidates. At the same tune, 
the method is a great improvement on the single vote 
method ; and the precise advantage is that whereas the 
single vote method might place at the head of the poll 
a candidate who is considered by a majority of the 
electors to be worse than each of the other candidates, 
it would be impossible for such a candidate to be 
elected by Ware’s method. 

To illustrate fully the difference between the two 
methods and the defects of each, suppose that thoje 

are several candidates, A, B, C, D ■*> "’ 

and that in the opinion of the electors each candidate 
is better than each of the candidates who follow him 
in the above list, so that A is clearly the best, B 
the second best, and so on, R being the worst, then 
on the Bingle vote method R may win ; on Ware’s 
method A, B, C, D, . . . . P, may be excluded 

one after another on the successive scrutinies, and 
at the final scrutiny the contest will be between 
Q and R, and Q, of course, wins, since we have supposed 
him better than R in the opinion of the electors. 
Thus the single vote method may return the worst of 
all the candidates ; and although Ware's method can- 
not return the worst, it may return the next worst. 

A great point in favour of Ware’B method is that it 
is quite impossible for an astute elector to gain any 
advantage for a favourite candidate by placing a formid- 
able competitor at the bottom of the list. On account 
of its simplicity, Ware’s method is extremely suitable 
.for polioital elections. In cases of party contests, the 
strongest party is sure to win, no matter how many 
candidates are brought forward. The successful 
candidate, however, will not always be the one most 
acceptable to his own party. 



The Venetian Method. 

For the sake of simplicity, I describe this method 
for the case of three candidates only. Two soratinies 
are held ; at the first scrutiny each elector has two votes , 
which are given to the two candidates, one to each, who 
stand highest in the elector’s order of preference . 
The candidate who has fewest votes is then rejected, 
and a final scrutiny is held between the two remaining 
'candidates. At the final scrutiny each elector has one 
vote, which is given to that one of the remaining 
candidates who stands highest in the elector’s order of 
preference. The candidate who obtains most votes at 
the final scrutiny is elected. 

This method is very faulty; it may lead to the 
rejection of a candidate who has an absolute majority 
of the electors in his favour. For we have seen, in 
discussing the double vote method, that such a 
candidate may be rejected at the first scrutiny. In 
fact, unless the candidate who has fewest votes at the 
first scrutiny has less than N votes, where 2 N is the 
number of electors, we cannot be sure the result is 
correct. For, for anything we can tell, the candidate 
who is rejected at the first scrutiny may be, in the 
opinion of an absolute majority of the electors, the best 
man for the post. If, however, the candidate who has 
fewest votes on the first scrutiny has less than N votes, 
then the method will certainly give a correct result. 
For, since there are only three candidates, to require 
an elector to vote for two candidates comes to 
exactly the same thing as to ask him to vote against. 



one candidate. Now, if with the two voids any 
candidate got less than N votes, it is clear that there 
are more than N votes against hint, for each candidate 
must be marked first, or second, or third on each paper. 
Thus, in the opinion of an absolute majority, the 
candidate is worst than each qf the other candidates 
and, therefore, ought uot to be elected. Unless' 
therefore, the lowest candidate has les9 than N votes 
this method violates the fundamental condition. 

I do not know that the method has ever been used 
in the form here described; but in the still more 
objectionable form of the second class, which differs 
from the one just described only by dispensing with 
the preferential voting paper, and allowing the electors 
to vote again after the result of the first scrutiny is 
known, it is exceedingly common, and is frequently 
used by Committees. An instance, which was fully 
reported in the Melbourne papers, occurred some time 
ago in the selection of a candidate to stand on the 
constitutional side at the last election for Boroondara. 
It is fair, however, to say that the result of the method 
appeal-9 to have been correct in that case ; but that 
was due to accident, and not to the method itself. 

If there be more than three candidates the method 
is very complicated, and the defects are more serious. 
It seems, however, hardly worth while going into any 
details in the cases. 

Condor cet's Practical Method. 

This method was proposed in 1793 by Condorcet, 
and appears to have been used for some time at 
Geneva. It is described at pp. 36-41 of voL xv. of 
“ Condorcet’s Collected Works ” (edition of 1804), and 
may be used in the case of any number of candidates for 
any number of vacancies. We are at present concerned 
only with the case of a single vacancy; and for the 
sake of simplicity I describe Condorcct’s method for 
the case in which there ore only three candidates. 

Two scrutinies may he necessary in order to 
ascertain the result of the election in this method. At 
the first scrutiny, one vote is counted for each first 
place assigned to a candidate, and if any candidate 
obtains an absolute majority of the votes counted he is 
elected- But if no one obtain such an absolute 
majority a second scrutiny is held. At the second 
scrutiny one vote is counted for each first place, and 
one vote for each second place, exactly as in the 
first scrutiny on the Venetian method, and the 
candidate who obtains most votes is elected. At 
first sight we might suppose that this method 
could not lead to error. Comparing it with the 
Venetian method, described above, we see that 
Condorcet supplies a remedy for the obvious defect of 
the Venetian method — that is to say, the rejection of 
a candidate who has an absolute majority is now 
impossible. A little examination, however, will show, 
as seems to have been pointed out by Lhuilier,* that 
the method is not free from error. For, let us suppose 
that there are sixteen electors, of whom five put A 
first and B second, five put C first and B second, two 
put A first and 0 second, two put B first and A 
second, and two put C first and A second. Then the 
result of the first scrutiny will be, for A, B, C, seven, 
two, seven votes respectively. Thus no one having an 
absolute majority, a second scrutiny is necessary. The 
result of the second scrutiny will be — for A, B, C, 
eleven, twelve, and nine votes, respectively, Thus B, 
having the largest number of votes is elected. This 
result, however, is not in accordance with the views of 
the majority of the electors. For the proposition, 
“B is better than A,” would be negatived by a 
majority of two votes, and the proposition, “ B is better 
than G," would also be negatived by a majority of two 
votes, so that in the opinion of the electors B is worse 
than A and also worse t han C, and, therefore, ought 
not to he elected. 

Summing np the results we have arrived at, we see 
that each of the methods which have been described 
may result in the return of a candidate, who is 
considered by a majority of the electors to be inferior 
to each of the other candidates. Some of the methods 
— viz., the double vote method, the method of Borda, 



* See Moutncla’s “ Histoire dcs Matbdmutiqnes,”. vol. iii, p. 421. 
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and the Venetian method — may even result in the 
rejection of a candidate who has an absolute majority 
of votes in his favour as against all comers. It would, 
however, be quite impossible for such a result to occur 
on the single vote method, or the methods of Ware 
and Condorcet. 

Method proposed. 

Having pointed out the defects of the methods in 
oonunon use, it now remains to desoribe the method 
proposed for adoption, and to show that it is free from 
these defects. It consists merely in combining the 
principle of successive scrutinies with the method of 
Borda, and at the same time making use of the 
preferential voting paper, so that the proposed method 
belongs to the third class. I propose, first, to describe 
and discuss the method for the case of three candidates, 
and then to pass on to the general ease in whioh there 
may be any number of candidates. 

Let us suppose, then, that there are three candidates, 

A, B, C. Each elector writes on his voting paper the 
names of two candidates in order of preference, it being 
clearly unnecessary to write down a third name. If we 
prefer it, the three names may he printed on the voting 
paper, and the elector may be required to indicate his 
order of preference by writing the figure 1 opposite 
the name of the candidate of his first choice, and the 
figure 2 opposite the name of the candidate of his 
second choice, it being clearly unnecessary to mark the 
third name. In order to ascertain the result of the 
eleotion two scrutinies may be necessary. 

At the first scrutiny two votes are counted for each 
first place and one vote for each second place, as in 
the method of Borda. Then if the two candidates who 
have the smallest number of votes have each not more 
than one-third of the whole number of. votes, the 
candidate who has most votes is elected, as in the 
Borda method. But if one only of the candidates 
has not more than one-third of the votes polled (and 
some candidate must have less), then that candidate is 
rejected, and a second scrutiny is held to decide 
between the two remaining candidates. At the second 
scrutiny each elector has one vote, whioh is given to 
that one of the remaining candidates who stands highest 
in the elector’s order of preference. The candidate 
who obtains most votes at the second scrutiny is 
elected. 

The method may be more briefly described as 
follows : — 

Proceed exactly as in Borda’s method, but instead 
of electing the highest candidate, reject all who have 
not more than the average number of votes polled. If 
two be thus rejected, tire election i9 finished ; but if 
one only be rejected, hold a final election between the 
two remaining candidates on the usual plan. 

In order to show that the proposed method is free 
from the defects above descri bed it is necessary and it 
is sufficient to show that if the electors consider any 
one candidate, A, say, superior to each of the others, 

B, and 0, then A cannot be rejected at the first 
scrutiny. For if A be not rejected at the first scrutiny 
he cannot fail to win at the second scrutiny. Let 
therefore tire whole number of electors be 2N, and let 
the number wto prefer B to 0 be N+a, and 
consequently the number who prefer 0 to B be N — a ; 
similarly, let the number who prefer C to A be N— 6, 
and therefore the number who prefer A to C be N — 6, 
and let the number who prefer 1 A to B be N+c, and 
therefore the number who prefer- B to A be N— c. 
Then it is easy to see that the numbers of votes polled 
by A, B, 0 at the first scrutiny will be 

2N— b+c, 2N— c+a, 2N— a+b 
respectively. For if the compound symbol AB be used 
to denote the number of electors who put A first and B 
second, and similarly for other oases, it is clear that A's 
score at the first scrutiny will be 

2AB+2AC+BA+CA 

Now this expression can be written in the form 
(AB + AC + CA) + ( AC + AB + BA), 
and it is clear 1 that the three terms in the first pair of 
brackets represent precisely the number of electors who 
prefer A to B, which number has already been denoted 
by N c. In the same way the remaining three terms 
represent the number of electors who prefer A to 0, 



which number has been denoted by N— b. Hence the 
score of A on the first sorutiny is 2N — 6+c. In 
exactly the same way it may be shown that the scores 
of B, 0 ore 2N— c+a and 2N— a+b respectively. 
The sum of these numbers is 6N, as it ought to be. 
Thus 2N is the mean or average of these three numbers, 
and consequently the highest of the three candidates 
must have more than 2N votes, and the lowest must 
have less than 2N votes. Now, let us suppose that a 
majority of . the electors prefer A to B, and likewise 
that a majority prefer - A to 0 ; then c must be positive, 
and h must be negative. Hence the score of A, which 
has been shown to be 2N — b+c, is necessarily 
greater than 2N, for it exceeds 2N by the sum of the 
two positive quantities— b and c. Thus A has more than 
2N votes, that is, more ttinn one-third, or the average 
of the votes polled. He cannot, therefore, be rejected 
at the first sorutiny, so that B or 0 or both must be 
rejected at the first scrutiny. If either of the two 
B and C be not rejected, A must win at the seoond 
scrutiny, for there is a majority for A against B, and 
also against C. Hence, then, it has been demons tinted 
that if the opinions of the electors are such that there 
is a majority in favour - of A as against B, and likewise 
a majority in favour of A as against C, the method of 
eleotion whioh is proposed will certainly bring about 
tire correct result ; whereas it has been shown by the 
consideration of particular examples that the methods 
in ordinary UBe may easily bring about an erroneous 
result under these circumstances . Thus the proposed 
method cannot bring about a result which is contrary 
to the wishes of the majority, so that the proposed 
method satisfies the fundamental condition. 

The method whioh is proposed has. I think, strong 
claims. It is not at all difficult to carry out. The 
result will, as often as not, be decided on the first 
scrutiny. We simply require each elector to put down 
the names of two of the thr ee candidates in order of 
preference. Then for each first name two votes are 
counted, and for each second name one vote is counted. 
The number- of votes for each candidate is then found. 
The third part of the sum total may be called the 
average; then all candidates who are not above the 
average are at once rejected. The lowest candidate 
must, of course, be below the average. The second is 
just as likely to be below as above the average. If 
he is below, the election is settled ; but if he is above 
the average, a second scrutiny is necessary to decide 
between him and the highest candidate. 

Case of Inconsistency. 

We have now to consider what is the result of the 
proposed method in those cases in which there is not 
a majority for one candidate against each of the others. 
The methods which have been described have been shown 
to be erroneous by examining cases in which either one 
candidate has an absolute majority of the electors in 
his favour, or a candidate A is inferior to B and also to 
0, or a candidate A is superior to B and also to C. 
Now it is not necessary that any of these cases should 
occur. If a single person has to place three candidates 
in order of preference he can do so, and it would be 
quite impossible for any rational person to arrive at 
the conclusions — 



B ia superior to 0 


■ - (1) 


0 is superior to A 


• • (2) 


A is superior to B 


- (3) 



When, however 1 , we have to deal with a body of men, 
this result may easily occur, and no one of the 
candidates can be elected without contradicting some 
one of the propositions stated above. If this result 
does occur, then, no matter what result any method of 
election may give, it cannot he demonstrated to be 
erroneous. We have examinod several methods, and 
all but the one now proposed have been shown to lead 
to erroneous results in certain cases. It may fairly 
be urged, then, that that method which cannot be 
shown to be erroneous in any case has a greater claim 
to our consideration than any of the other methods 
which can be shown to be erroneous On this ground 
alone I think the method proposed ought to be adopted 
for all cases. 

We can, however, give other; reasons in favour- of 
the method proposed, We have seen that it gives 
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effect to tlie views of the majority m all cases except 
that in which the three results (1), (2), (3) are arrived 
at In this case there is no real majority, and we 
cannot arrive at any result without abandoning some 
one of the three propositions (1), (2.) (3). It seems 
most reasonable that that one should be abandoned 
which is affirmed by the smallest majority. Now, if 
this be conceded, it may be shown that the proposed 
method will give the correct result in all cases. For it 
is easily seen that the majorities in favour of the three 
propositions (1), (2), (3) are respectively 2a, 26, 2c. 
Hence, then, in the case under consideration, a, b,c, 
must be all positive. Let us suppose that a is the 
smallest of the three. Then we abandon the proposition 
(1), and consequently C ought to be elected. Now let 
us see what the proposed method leads to in this case. 
B’s score at the first scrutiny is 2N — c+a, and this is 
necessarily less than 2N, because c is greater than a, 
and each is positive. Again 0’s score is 2N — a +6, 
and this is necessarily greater than 2N, because 6 is 
greater t-him a, and each is positive. Thus B is below 
the average, and C is above the average. Therefore, at 
the first scrutiny B goes out and C remains in. If A 
goes out also, C wins a.t the first scrutiny. But if 
A does not go out, 0 will beat A at the second scrutiny. 
Thus C wins in either case, and therefore the proposed 
method leads to the result which is obtained by 
abandoning that one of the prepositions (1), (2), (8) 
which is affirmed by the smallest majority. We have 
already seen that in the case in which the numbers 
a, b, o are not all of the same sign, the proposed 
method leads to the correct result. Hence, then, if it 
be admitted that when we arrive at three inconsistent 
propositions (1). (2), (3) we are to abandon the one 
which is affirmed by the smallest majority, it follows 
that the proposed method will give the correct result 
in all cases. 

We have, then, arrived at two i-esults. First, that 
if the electors affirm any two of the propositions (1), 
(2), (3), and affirm the contrary of the re ma i ni ng one, 
and so affirm three consistent propositions, then the 
result of the method of election which is here proposed 
will be that which is the logical consequence of these 
propositions, whilst the methods in ordinary use may 
easily give a different result. Second, that if the 
electors affirm the three propositions (1), (2), (3) which 
are inconsistent, then the result of the method 
proposed is that which is the logical consequence of 
abandoning that one of the three propositions which is 
affirmed by the smallest majority. 

Another way of applying Proposed Method. 



for if there be an absolute majority for or against any 
candidate, it is made obvious at the first or second count, 
and the election is settled with as little counting as 
possible. The two counts are conducted on well-known 
plans, and if the circumstances are such that either of 
these necessarily gives a record result, that result is 
adopted. But if it is not obvious that a correct result 
can be arrived at, then we take the mean, or what comes 
to the same thing, the aggregate of the two counts. 
This might appear to be a rule of thumb, and on that 
account may perhaps commend itself to some persons. 
This is not the case, however ; and it iB remarkable that 
that which might be suggested as a suitable compromise 
in the matter should turn out to be a rigorously exact 
method of getting at the result in all cases. The view 
of the proposed method which has just been given shows 
exactly what modifications require to be made in Con- 
doreet’s practioal method in order to make it accurate, 



Cases of more than Three Candidates. 

It remains now to state and examine the method 
proposed for the case in which there are more than 
three candidates. 

A series of scrutinies are held on Borda's system of 
voting, and all candidates who on any scrutiny have not 
more Hum the average number of votes polled on that 
scrutiny are excluded. As many scrutinies are held as 
may be necessary to exclude all but one of the candi- 
dates, and the candidate who remains uneliminated is 
elected. 

The method proposed cannot lead to the rejection 
of any candidate who is in the opinion of a majority of 
the electors bettor than each of the other candidates, 
nor can it lead to the election of a candidate who is in 
the opinion of a majority worse than each of the other 
candidates. These results are an extension of those 
already proved for the case of three candidates. 



Incomplete Voting Papers. 

There is a point of some practical importance to he 
considered in connection with the proposed method. If 
the number of candidates was large, some of the electors 
might not he able to make out a complete list of the 
candidates in order of preference. "We have then to 
consider how voting papers, on which the names are 
not all marked in order of preference, ore to be 
dealt with. Such a voting paper may be called incom- 
plete. In order to examine this question, let us first 
suppose, for the sake of simplicity, that there are only 
three candidates A, B, C, and that the votes tendered 



The method may he stated in another form, which 
may sometimes be more convenient. For each first 
place count one vote ; then, if any candidate has an 
absolute majority, elect h i m . But if not, count in 
addition one vote for each second place ; then, if the 
lowest candidate has not got half as many votes as 
there are electors, reject him and proceed to a final 
scrutiny between the remaining two. But, if not, take 
the aggregate for each candidate of the results of the 
two counts; then reject all who have less than one- 
third of the votes now counted, and, if necessary, 
proceed to a final scrutiny. 

This process will give the same final result as the 
method already described. This is readily seen as 
follows : 1st. if any one has an absolute majority on the 
first places, the election is settled at the first scrutiny, 
and the result is manifestly correct, and therefore the 
same as that of the proposed method. 2nd, if no one 
has an absolute majority on the first places, but some 
one bas on first and second places less than half as many 
votes as there aa*e electors, it is manifest that more than 
half the electors consider that candidate worse than 
each of the others, so that he ought to be rejected, and 



are of one of the forms AB, BA, 0, that is to say, that 
all the electors who put A first put B second, that all 
who put B first put A second, and that all who vote 
for 0 mark no second name. In accordance with the 
proposed method, for each paper of the form AB, two 
votes would be given to A and one to B ; and 
for each paper of the form BA, two votes would 
he given to B and one to A. The question 
arises however : Is a paper of the form C, that is, a 
plumper for C, to he counted as one vote or as two 
votes for C P If it be counted as one vote only, it is 
clear that C might be defeated even if he had an 
absolute majority of first votes in his favour. For if we 
suppose AB=BA=a, and 0=c, it is clear that the 
scores of A and B will each he equal to 3a, and that of 0 
toe. Thus C will be defeated unless c>Sa; but if 
c> 2a, there is an absolute majority for C. Hence, 
then we may be led into error if each plumper for C 
be counted as one vote only. If, on the other hand, 
a plumper be counted as two votes it is clear that 0 
might win even if there were an absolute majority 
against him. For the score of C will now lie 2c, and 
C will win if 2c > 3a. But if 2c < 4a, there is an 



hence the result of the final scrutiny will be correct, absolute majority against 0. Thus we should also be 

and therefore in accordance with that of the proposed led into error if each plumper he counted as two votes, 

method. 3rd, if neither of the above events happen, we If, however - , we agree to count a plumper as three 

take the aggregate. Now (as has already been re- halves of a vote, neither of these errors could occur, 

marked) the result of taking the aggregate is to give ns This course is readily seen to he the proper one in any 

exactly the same state of the poll as in the first scrutiny case of three candidates, for it clearly amounts to 

of the proposed method. Thus the second way of apply- assuming that the elector's who plump for 0 are equally 

mg the method will give the same final result as the divided as to the merits of A and B. For if a\ b', c 1 

proposed method. This second way is very convenient, denote the numbers of plumpers for A, B,0 respectively, 
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and if we agree to consider all the electors who plump 
for A as being equally divided as to the merits of B 
and 0, the effect of the a' plumpers for A would be to 
give 2 a 1 votes to A, and 4 a 1 each to B and C. Now, 
oa we are only concerned with the differences of the 
totals polled for each candidate, we see that the 
result of the first scrutiny will be the same if we take 
away i o' votes from each candidate. Thus the result 
will come out the same if we give | a 1 votes to A, and 
none to B or 0, so far as the plumpers are concerned. 
S imilar ly the result will not be altered if the l l 
plumpers for B be counted, iis f Z»' votes for B and 
nothing for 0 and A, and so for C’s plumpers. Thus 
the final result will be in accordance with the views of 
the electors, if each plumper be reckoned as three 
halves of a vote. 

The assumption that the elector's who plump for A 
are equally divided as to the merits of B and 0, 
appears to be perfectly legitimate, for tbe electors 
have an opportunity of stating their preference, if they 
have one, and as they have, in the case supposed, 
declined to express any, it may he fairly concluded that 
they have none. 

At the final scrutiny (if held), all plumpers for 
the candidate who has been rejected will have no 
effect. 

If there be more than three candidates, and incom- 
plete papers arc presented, we should have to make a 
similar assumption, viz., that in all oases where the 
preference is not fully expressed, the elector lias no 
preference as regards the candidates whom he has 
omitted to mark on his voting paper. Thus, for 
example, if there be four candidates, A, B, C, D, a 
plumper for A ought to count as two votes for A and 
none for B, 0, D. Again, a voting paper on which A 
is marked first and B second, and on which no other 
names are marked, ought to count as two and a half 
votes for A and three halves of a vote for B. If there 
be more than four candidates the varieties of incomplete 
papers would be more numerous, and the weights to he 
allotted to each would be given by more complicated 
rules. Practically it would be best to count one vote 
for each plumper in the case in which only one candi- 
date is marked on a voting paper ; one for the last, and 
two for the first, when two names only are marked on a 
voting paper ; one for the last, two for the next, and 
three for the first, when three names only are marked 
on a voting paper, and so on, giving in all cases one 
vote to the candidate marked lowest on any paper, and 
as many votes to the candidate marked first as there 
are names marked on tho paper. By this means the 
rules for computing the votes would be the same in 
all cases aud at all scrutinies. We have seen, it is true 
that this method may lead to error. The error has the 
effeot of decreasing the votes for the candidates who 
are marked on any incomplete paper, and it arises 
solely in consequence of the papers being incomplete, 
Thus, if the electors do not fully express their prefer- 
ence, the effect is to injure the ohances of their- 
favourite candidates. If, then, we adopt the plan just 
described for incomplete papers, it will be sufficiently 
simple for practical purposes, and its use will tend to 
elicit from electors a full statement of their various 
preferences. 

Coses of Equality. 

No case of equality can occur in the proposed 
method except when all the candidates poll exactly the 
same number of votes on a scrutiny, for if less than 
the whole number of candidates have the same number 
of votes in any scrutiny, if that common number be not 
greater than the average, all the equal candidates are 
excluded. If it be greater no one of them is excluded ; 
and in either case we pass on to another scrutiny. 

If on any scrutiny all the candidates poll exactly 
the same number of votes, that number, of course, must 
be the average, and it is necessary that some one should 
have a casting vote. If it is thought proper to do so, 



one casting vote can then be made to settle the election, 
by allowing the casting vote to decide who is to win. 
But if it is thought that this is giving too much weight 
to the casting vote, then we may permit the casting 
vote to decide who is to be excluded, and then proceed 
to a fresh scrutiny between the remaining candidates, 
It will be observed, however, that the chance of a 
casting vote being required at any scrutiny except tho 
last, when only two candidates remain, is very minute, 
seeing that it depends upon all the candidates polling 
exactly the stune number of votes on a scrutiny. 

Statement of Method. 

It is convenient to give here a formal statement of 
the method which it is proposed should be used when 
incomplete papers are presented. 

Each elector is famished with a list of the 
candidates in alphabetical order, upon which he 
indicates his preference amongst the candidates by 
placing the figure 1 opposite the name of the candidate 
of his first choice, the figure 2 opposite the name of 
the next in order of preference, the figure 3 opposite 
the next, and so on, to as many names as he pleases. 

It is, of course, unnecessary to mark all the names ; 
it is sufficient to mark all but one. In what follows, if 
all the names be marked, it is unnecessary to pay any 
attention to the name marked lowest in order of 
preference. 

The mode of dealing with the papers is as follows : — 
For the lowest candidate marked on any paper count one 
vote, for the next lowest two votes, for the next three 
votes, and so on, till the highest is reached, who is to 
receive ns many votes as there are names marked on the 
paper. The total number of votes for each candidate is 
then to be ascertained ; and thence the average number 
polled. All candidates who have not polled above the 
average ore then to be excluded. If more than one 
candidate be above the average, then another scrutiny 
must be held as between all such candidates. 

In counting up the votes for the second, or any sub- 
sequent scrutiny, no attention must be paid to the 
names of any candidates who have been excluded. 

As many scrutinies ns may be necessary must be 
held, so that fina l l y all the candidates but one are 
excluded, and the last remaining candidate is elected. 

Practical Details. 

In order to show precisely the amount of labour 
which would be required to cany out the proposed 
method, it may be as well to state what appears to be 
the most convenient way of making up the result. As 
in the ordinary methods, it would be necessary to have 
a poll-book in which to keep a tally of the votes. In 
this book the names of the candidates should be printed 
from the same type as the ballot papers are printed 
from. Each ballot-paper should be placed with the 
names in a line with the corresponding names in the 
poll-hook, and the numbers written opposite to the 
names on eaoh ballot paper- should then be copied into 
the successive columns of the poll-book. In this way 
the risk of error in transcription would be exceedingly 
small, aud any error which was made would be at once 
detected on placing the ballot paper side by side with 
the column in which its numbers are recorded. When 
this is done many of the columns would contain vacant 
spaces. In every vacant space in each column write a 
number greater by unity than the largest number copied 
from the voting paper into that column. After- doing 
this add up the figures in each row ; then find the mean 
or average of the sums. Every candidate who has a 
sum equal to or greater than the average is to be excluded. 
A little consideration will show that this process will 
give tho some result as the method described above. 
When the papex-s have once been copied into the poll- 
hook as just described, all subsequent scrutinies that 
may be necessary cun be conducted without handling 
the voting papers again. 
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Queensland. 

Sections 20-26 of the Electoral Act of 1892 as 
incorporated in the Consolidation Act of 1905. 

Provisions for securing Absolute Majot-ity of Votes. 

*78a. In the succeeding sections of this Act the 
term “ absolute majority of votes ” means a numlrer of 
votes greater thnn one -half of the number of all the 
electors who vote at an election, exclusive of electors 
whose ballot papers are rejected, but the casting vote 
of the returning officer, when given, shall be included 
in reckoning an absolute majority of votes. 

*78b. When a poll is taken at an election a can- 
didate s hah not, except as hereinafter provided, be 
elected as a member unless he receives an absolute 
majority of votes, 

#78o. Notwithstanding the provisions of the 
seventy-third section of ftlris Act, an elector may, if 
he thinks fit, indicate on his ballot paper the name or 
names of any candidate or candidates for whom he 
does not vote in the first instance, but for whom he 
desires his vote or votes to be counted in the event of 
any candidate or candidates for whom he votes in the 
first instance not receiving an absolute majority of 
votes ; and, if he indicates more than one such can- 
didate, may indicate the order in which he desires that 
his vote or votes shall be counted for any such candidate 
or candidates. 

Such indication shall be made by witting the figures 
2, 3, or any subsequent number, opposite to the name 
or names of the candidate or candidates for whom he 
does not vote in the first instance, but for whom he 
desires his vote or votes to be so counted, and the 
order indicated by such numbers shall be taken to be 
the order in which he desires his vote or votes to be 
so counted : 

Provided always that no mere irregularity or en-or 
in wilting such figures shall invalidate the vote or 
votes given by an elector in favour of any candidate or 
candidates in the first instance if the ballot paper of 
such elector is otherwise in order. 

178d. When one member only is to be returned at 
the election, if there is no candidate who receives an 
absolute majority of votes, all the candidates except 
those two who receive the greatest number of votes 
almli be deemed defeated candidates. 

The vote of every elector who has voted for a 
defeated candidate shall be counted for that one (if 
any) of the remaining two candidates for whom he has 
indicated in the manner aforesaid that he desires his 
vote to be counted. 

The vote so counted for such remaining candidates 
shall be added to the votes originally given for thorn, 
and the candidate who receives the greatest number of 
votes, including the votes so counted (if any), shall bo 
olected. 

+78e. When two members are to be returned, and 
there are not more than four candidates, the two 
candidates who receive the greatest number of votes 
shall be elected. 

J78f. When two member's are to be returned, and 
there are more than four candidates, if there is no 
candidate who receives an absolute majority of votes, 
nil the candidates except those four who receive the 
greatest number of votes shall be deemed defeated 
candidates. 

The vote or votes of every elector who has voted for 
a defeated candidate or defeated candidates shall be 
counted for that one or those two of the remaining 
four candidates for whom the elector has not voted in 
the first instance but for whom he has indicated in the 



m aun w aforesaid that he desires his vote or votes to 
he counted. 

The votes so counted for such remaining candidates 
shall be added to the votes originully given for them, 
and the candidates who receive the greatest number of 
votes, including the votes so counted (if any) shall bo 
elected. 

If only one candidate receives an absolute majority 
of votes, he shall be elected. 

In that case all the other candidates except those 
two who receive the next greatest number of votes Bhail 
be deemed defeated candidates. 

The vote of every elector who has voted for a 
defeated candidate shall be counted for that one (if 
any) of the remaining two candidates for whom the 
elector has not voted in the first instance but for whom 
he has indicated in the manner aforesaid that he 
desires his vote to be counted. 

The votes bo counted for such remaining candidates 
shall be added to the votes originally given for them, 
and the candidate who receives the greatest number of 
votes, including the votes so counted (if any) shall be 
elected. 

+78g. When two or more candidates, neither of 
whom is elected, receive an equal number of votes, the 
returning officer shall decide by his casting vote which 
of them have or has the greatest number of votes. 

||78h. If an elector writes a figure opposite to the 
name of a candidate for whom he votes in the first 
instance, the ballot paper shall not be rejected for that 
reason only. 

The State is divided into 61 electoral districts, of 
whioh 11 return two members. 

The Commission received a report on the working of 
the system in which it is stated that “ it must be freely 
“ admitted that the contingent vote is not a success in 
“ elections returning more than one member ; in such 
“ elections it is too complicated and leads to results 
“ not intended by the voter. The tendency in all the 
“ Australian States is now towards constituencies 
“ returning one member only. If in the United 
“ Kingdom or elsewhere it be desired to create con- 
“ stituencies returning more than one member the 
“ contingent vote would be of little or no use, and the 
“ only alternative would be a second ballot.” 



Western Australia. 

Electoral Act of 1907. 

127. — (1) The elector shall mark his vote on the 
ballot paper by placing the numeral 1 opposite the name 
of the candidate for whom he votes. 

(2) If there are more candidates than two the elector 
shall mark the ballot paper by placing the numeral 1 
opposite the name of the candidate for whom he votes 
as his first preference, and he may give contingent 
votes for the remaining candidates, or any of them, by 
placing numerals 2, 8, 4 (and so on as the case requires) 
opposite their names, so as to indicate by such numerical 
sequence the order of his preference. 

138. A ballot paper shall be informal — 

(a) if it is not initialled by the presiding officer, 

or in the case of a postal ballot paper, 
not signed and dated by a postal vote 
officer; or 

(b) if it i6 marked in any other manner than in 

sections ninety- two [Postal Vote] and one 
hundred and twenty-seven provided ; or 
(o) if it has upon it any mark or writing not 
authorised by this Act which, in the opinion 
of the Returning Officer, will enable any 
person to identity the elector ; or 



* Sections 20 ttr28 of Act of 1802 inserted, 61 Viet., No. 26, Schedule, 
t “This” substituted for “ the Principal,” 01 Viet., No. 26, Schedule, 
t Sections 24 to 20 of Act of 1892 inserted, 61 Viet., No. 26, Schedule. 
II Section 27 oi Act of 1892 inserted, 61 Viet., No. 26, Schedule. 
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(,Z) if it does not indicate the elector’s vote or first 
preference for one candidate ; or 
(c) if no mark is indicated on it, or, in the case 
of a postal ballot paper, no name of any 
candidate written on it. 

139. — (1) A ballot paper shall not be informal for 
any reason other than the reasons enumerated in the 
last preceding section, but shall be given effect to 
according to the elector’s intention so far as his 
intention is clean. 

(2) In particular a ballot paper shall not be informal 
by reasons only of — 

(a) the elector having indicated his vote or first 

preference by a cross instead of the 
numeral 1 ; or 

(b) in the case of a postal ballot paper, the pre- 

ferential numbering of the names written on 
such ballot papers having been omitted ; and 
if the names are written on the postal ballot 
per without preferential numbering, it shall 
deemed that the elector's preference is 
indicated by the order in which the names 
are written on the ballot paper. 

140. The Governor may appoint Assistant Return- 
ing Officers to count the votes at any one or- more 
polling places — 

(a) in outlying portions of a Province or District ; or 

(b) where the polling place is so far distant from 

the chief polling place that such appointment 
is necessary to ascertain the result of the 
election with expedition. 

141. The procedure at the count of votes by the 
Deputy and Assistant Returning Officers shall be as 
follows : — 

(1) Each Deputy Returning Officer shall open all 

ballot boxes from the polling places within 
his district ; and each Assistant Returning 
Officer shall open all ballot boxes at his 
polling place. 

(2) The Deputy or Assistant Returning Officer 

shall count all the votes on the ballot papers 
found in the boxes opened by himself, 
rejecting all informal ballot papers, and 
ascertain — 

(a) the number of votes for each candi- 
date, if there are only two candidates ; or 

(b) if there are more than two candi- 
dates, the number of first prefex-ence votes 
given for each candidate, 

and shall make and keep a record of the total 
number of votes for each candidate counted 
by lxhn from each of 9uch ballot boxes. 

(3) Each Deputy Returning Officer shall certify by 

indorsement on the copy of the writ received 
by him the number of votes or first prefer- 
ence votes, as the case may be, given for each 
candidate within the district fox - which he 
acts, and transmit the copy of the writ so 
indoreed to the Returning Officer. 

(4) Each Assistant Returning Officer shall certify 

in writing, addressed to the Returning 
Officer, the nxxmbev of votes or first prefer- 
ence votes, as the case may he, given fox- each 
candidate at his polling place. 

(5) A Deputy or Assistant Returning Officer may 

co mmuni cate to the Returning Officer by 
telegraph the number of votes or first pre- 
ference votes, as the case may be, recorded 
for each candidate within the district or at 
the polling place fox- which he is appointed, 
and the Returning Officer, in ascertaining 
the result of the poll, may act upon the 
information so received. 

(8) Each Deputy or Assistant Returning Officer 
shall — 

(a) Enclose in one packet all the used 
ballot papers, in another packet all unused 
ballot papers, and in another packet all 
copies of rolls, butts of ballot papers, 
books, or other -papers or documents used 
at the election or in connection therewith, 
and all telegrams, letters, or other papers 
received from the Returning Officer or any 
other electoral officer j and 



(b) Seal up the - ] several packets and 
indorse the same with a_] desei-iption and 
the number of the contents thei-eof 
respectively, and the name of the district 
or the polling place, as the case may be, 
and the date of the polling, and sign the 
indoi-sernent, and forthwith forward the 
said packets to the Returning Officer - . 

* * * 

1^3- — (2) The procedure at the count of the votes 
by the Returning Officer for each Province or District, 
if thex-e are more candidates than two, shall be as 
follows : — 

(a) The Returning Officer shall — 

(i) open all ballot boxes not opened by Deputy 

or Assistant Officer's ; 

(ii) arrange the ballot paper's under the names of 

the respective candidates and place in a 
separate pax-cel all those on which a first 
pi-efex-ence is indicated for the same 
candidate, rejecting infoxnxal ballot papex-s ; 
and 

(iii) count all the first preference votes given fox- 

each candidate respectively ; and 

(iv) make and keep a i-ecord of the number of 

votes counted by him from each ballot 
box. 

( b ) The Retxxx-rxing Officer shall then — 

(i) ascertain from the written or telegraphic 

x-etxn-ns received from Deputy or Assistant 
Retxn-ning Officer's the number of fh-st 
prefex-ence votes given for each candidate 
in districts or at polling places whex-e the 
ballot boxes have been opened by such 
Deputy or Assistant Returning Officex-s; 
and 

(ii) add the first preference votes so given fox- 

each candidate to the votes counted by 
himself in favour of each such candidate, 
so as to ascei-tain, for the whole Province 
or District, the number of fix-st preference 
votes polled by each candidate respec- 
tively. 

(c) The candidate who has x-eceived the hugest 

number of fix-st px-eference votes shall, if such 
number .constitutes an absolute majority of 
votes, be declared by the Retiu-ning Officer 
duly elected. 

(<2) If no candidate has an absolute majority of votes 
the Retxrming Officer — 

(i) shall open the packets of ballot papers 
received fx-om the Depxxty or Assistant 
Retxn-ning Officex-s, and deal with the 
ballot papex-s contained therein as px-e- 
sci-ibed by subsection (1) of this section, 
adding such ballot papex-s to those pre- 
viously counted by himself for each candi- 
date; and 

(ii) shall then declax-e the candidate who 
has obtained the fewest first prefex-ence 
votes to be a defeated candidate, and each 
ballot paper counted to him shixll (xmless 
exhaxxsted) be distiibuted among the non- 
defeated candidates next in order of the 
electors’ prefex-ence. 

(a) After sxxch distribution the number of votes 
given to each non-defeated candidate shall 
again be ascertained. 

(/) If no candidate then lxas an absolute majority 
of votes the process of declaiming the candi- 
date who has the fewest votes to be defeated, 
and distributing each of his ballot papers 
(xmless exhausted) amongst the non-defeated 
candidates next in order of the voters’ pre- 
ference shall be repeated, and the votes 
recounted after evei-y such redistribution 
until one candidate has obtained an absolute 
majority of votes, and such candidate shall 
then be declared duly eleoted. 

Provided that when only two candidates 
remain undefeated, and neither has obtained 
an absolute majority, the candidate who has 
obtained the largest number of votes shall 
be declared duly elected, 
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(3) — ( a ) Every ballot paper, not rejected as informal, 
shall be counted in every count until it becomes 
exhausted, when it shall be rejected in all further 
counts. 

(b) When a candidate is declared defeated, any 
ballot paper counted to him shall be deemed to be 
exhausted if there is not indicated upon it a con- 
secutive preference for a candidate not declared 
defeated. 

Extracts from the Report of the Chief Electoral 
Officer on the General Election of 1908. 

•• Referring to the new Electoral Act, 1907, in its 
relation to the preparatory work for the election, the 
principal new feature is undoubtedly the provisions 
/I paling with what is known as the ‘ preferential voting 
system.’ Bearing in mind the fact that the returning 
officers had had no previous experience of the system 
referred to, I took special steps, in ample time prior to 
polling day, to thoroughly initiate them into the 
intricacies of the preferential count. For this purpose 
each retu rnin g officer was supplied with 100 ballot 
papers, marked in such a manner as might be expected 
under the present ‘ non-compulsory ’ preferential 
system. These ballot papers were prepared with the 
object of affording returning officers an opportunity 
of satisfying themselves, by actual experience, that 
the eventualities as regards ‘ transferred ’ and ‘ ex- 
hausted ’ votes, &c., were properly understood. A 
form was also forwarded to each, showing the position 
of parties presupposed by the ballot papers submitted ; 
and at the foot of sncb form a tabulated blank was 
provided for the purpose of recording the count. 
Each returning officer was then invited to send in the 
results of his count. In addition to the foregoing I 
drew np, and hod printed, a complete set of instruc- 
tions for the guidance of returning and presiding 
officers — the first of the kind ever issued m this State. 
These instructions, which covered every possible con- 
tingency to be faced before, during, and after the poll, 
contained precise information in regard to the counting 
of votes under the preferential system. I am glad to 
say that the great majority of the returning officers 
readily grasped what was required of them in connec- 
tion with the new provisions of the Act, and it is 
satisfactory to me to know that the experiment of 
having a trial count proved of great assistance to all 
concerned. 

“ So far as this department is concerned, the con- 
duct of the elections does not, I am pleased to report, 



appear to have brought to light any serious defects in 
the anangements made. 

“ As regards the question of preferential voting J 
find that in 13 districts only, out of the 40 where 
contests took place, were more than two candidates 
no min ated, and, consequently, this system of voting 
used. Speaking generally in regard to the novel 
method of voting, it would seem that the fears 
expressed os to the likelihood of a much increased 
“ informal vote list ” have not beep borne out by 
experience (the percentage being 1 ■ 22 only), although 
the new system appears to have been better under- 
stood in some districts than in others. The result of 
the preferential voting in the 13 districts shows that 
in five of them, viz., Guildford, Irwin, Wellington, 
Williams, and York, the candidates who had the highest 
number of votes in the first count had also an 
absolute majority, and it was not necessary, therefore, 
to proceed further 1 with the preferential votes shown 
on the ballot paper's. In the remaining eight districts, 
viz., Beverley, Canning, Claremont, Geraldton, Mt. 
Leonora,, East Perth, North Perth, and Swan, it was 
necessary to resort to a distribution of the preference 
votes, in order to arrive at an absolute majority. It 
is worthy of notice, also, that, in all cases, the candi- 
date who, in the first count, had the highest number 
of first preference votes, was finally elected. Appa- 
rently, the change in the system of voting has not 
embarrassed the elector's, and the argument used 
against the preferential method, viz., that it is difficult 
to understand, disappear*. The sole regrettable phase 
of the contests in which the new system operated is 
that “ plumping ” was so common ; although I doubt 
whether the electors who “plumped” did so with a 
due appreciation of the results of such action on their 
part. The percentage of “ plump ” votes to the total 
cast at each election where there were more than two 
candidates is set out in Appendix No. 16F. For 
particular's in connection with the preferential count, 
see Appendix No. 16E.” 

The tables referred to show the following figures : — 
Total Votes Oast. Plump Votes. Percentage. 

25,819 8,858 34-31 

The working of the preferential vote is shown by 
tables of which the following gives the voting in the 
district where the largest number of candidates 
stood : — 



BEVERLEY. 





Hopkins. 


LennartL 




Ricks. 


E.H. 

Smith. 


R. B. 
Smith. 


Whi- 

tely. 


Exhau- 

sted. 


Total ! 
Number 
Redistri- 
buted. 


Grand 

Total. 


First count - 


501 


132 


14 


297 


431 


12 


166 






1,553 


First redistribution 


1 


2 


2 




2 




1 


4 


12 


— 


Second count 


502 


134 


1 16 


297 


433 




167 








Second redistribution - 


2 


2 


— 


1 


. 4 


| — : 


4 


3 


16 


— 


Third count - 


504 


136 





298 


437 




171 




- 




Third redistribution 


22 




— 


21 


66 


— i 


12 


15 


136 


— 


Fourth count 


526 








319 


503 












F ourth redistribution - 


19 


— 


“ 


24 


70 


— 




70 


183 


— 


Fifth count - 


545 


_ 





343 


573 












Fifth redistribution 


132 


— 


— 


— ! 


86 


— 


— 


125 


343 


— 


Final count 


677 


— 


— 


— 


659 | 


- 


- 


217 


! ~ | 


1,553 



The following pamphlet of instructions to voters 
was issued : — 

The Preferential Vote. 

1 . — The Object of the Preferential Vote. 

The object of the Preferential Vote is to ensure 
that the elected candidate shall represent a majority of 
the electors who votedi 



2 . — How to Record a Vote Preferentially. 

The method of voting preferentially is prescribed 
by the Electoral Act as follows, viz. : — 

" . The elector shall mark the ballot 

paper by placing the numeral 1 opposite the 
mime of the candidate for whom he votes as his 
first preference, and he may give contingent 
votes for the remaining candidates, or any of 
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them, by placing numerals 2, 3, 4 (and so on as 
the case requires) opposite their names, so as to 
indicate by such numerical sequence the order of 
his preference." 

3. — Meaning of the Expression “ First Preference.” 

The first preference is the selection, by the elector, 

out of all the candidates, of the candidate whom he 
wishes to see returned as Member for the constituency. 
The elector accordingly places opposite that candidate's 
name the numeral 1. 

4. — Meaning of Expression “ Contingent Vote ” or 

“ Second Preference." 

The elector having placed the numeral 1 opposite 
the candidate's name he wishes to see returned out of 
all the candidates who nominated, then asks himself 
or herself the question: — “If the candidate against 
“ whose name I have placed the numeral 1 were not 
“ standing for election, for whom amongst the other 
“ candidates would I vote ? " The elector, having 
made a selection amongst the other candidates, marks 
the numeral 2 opposite the name of the person selected. 

5 . — The meaning of the Expression " Third Preference.” 

The same explanation applies to this expression as 
to that of “ Second Preference,” with the addition that 
the elector makes his selection on the assumption that 
neither' of the two candidates for whom he cast his 
first and second preference were standing for election. 

6. — Illustration of the Preferential Vote. 

The intention of an elector who has marked his 
ballot paper as indicated below is as follows . — Selecting 
from all the nominated candidates he has recorded his 
1st preference in favour of “ Jones ” ; thereby indi- 
cating that “ Jones ” is, amongst all the five candidates 
who originally nominated, the one whom he would 
prefer returned to Parliament. He has, however, also 
recorded his 2nd preference vote in favour of “ Smith,” 
thereby indicating that “ Smith ” is the candidate he 
would pi'efer elected if “ Jones ” had not been a can- 
didate ; and he has further recorded his 3rd preference 
in favour of “ Brown,” thereby indicating that “ Brown ” 
is the candidate he would prefer elected if “ J ones ” 
and “ Smith ” had not been candidates at the election. 
He has given no preference vote for either “ Robinson” 
or “ Watson,” thereby indicating that if these can- 
didates were the only two contesting the election he 
would not he prepared to make any choice between 
them and is indifferent as to the result. 



Ballot Pater. 


BROWN 


3 


JONES 


1 


ROBINSON 


SMITH 


2 


WATSON 



7 .—'The Effect of Marking a Ballot Paper 
Preferentially. 

In applying this system of a transferable vote to 
the ballot paper reproduced above, the following is what 
takes place during the progress of the count : — 

If, upon the first count (i.e., the count of the 
1st preference votes), the candidate “ Jones ” is 
found to have more votes in his favour than the 
total of the votes cast for all other candidates, 



thereby constituting an “ absolute majority,” he 
is at once deolared duly elected, and the elector 
has had his vote given due effect to. Should it, 
on the other hand, be ascertained from the result 
of the 1st count that no candidate has obtained 
an “absolute majority,” and that “Jones” has 
the lowest number of 1st prafei'ence votes, then 
the Returning Officer declares him “defeated,” 
and prooeeds to transfer the votes recorded in his 
(Jones’) favour. When, in course of the count, 
ho reaches the ballot paper now under review, he 
ascertains that the elector has expressed his 
2nd preference in favour of “ Smith,” and con- 
sequently the ballot paper is transferred to, and 
on the 2nd count coruited in favour of, “ Smith.” 
Should, upon the 2nd count, “ Smith ” be found 
to have an “ absolute majority,” fie is then de- 
clared duly elected, and the elector has hod fiis 

E referential vote given due effect to. Should, 
owever, “ Smith ” not have obtained an “absolute 
majority," the ballot paper transferred to him from 
“Jones ” remains in his favour, until it is found 
that “ Smith ” at some count has the lowest 
number of votes. He (“ Smith ”) is then declared 
“ defeated," and the ballot paper transferred to 
the 3rd preference shown thereon, viz., “ Brown,” 
if he is then still undefeated. 

Any further transfer of the ballot paper 
under review cannot, however, take place, as no 
further preferences have been shown on it, and 
therefore, upon “ Brown ” (i.e., the last preference 
shown) being declared “ defeated ” the ballot 
paper will be counted out as “ exhausted," and 
the elector has, by fiis own act of not mni-Ving 
his preference to the full extent of all the can- 
didates, deprived himself of influencing with hia 
vote the final count. 

8. — Points to bo Remembered. 

(a) The elector’s vote only counts once at a time ; 
that is to say, so long os the candidate opposite whose 
name he has marked the numeral 1 is in the running, 
and has a chance of being returned, the vote only 
counts in his favour. 

The fact therefore that the elector has marked fiis 
ballot paper with a second and third or further pre- 
ference* does not in the smallest degree injure the 
chance of the man for whom the elector lias cast his 
first vote. 

(b) If, however, the man for whom the elector has 
cast his first vote is at the first, or any subsequent 
count, found to be at the bottom of the poll, he 
is then declared defeated, and his name struck out 
from the list of candidates. 

Then, and then only, the ballot paper marked by 
such elector is examined to see if he has, by marking 
the numeral 2 opposite any other candidate’s name, 
expressed his desire, if the man of his first choice is 
defeated, that any one of the other candidates should 
be elected. 

(c) If the elector Iras exercised his right of marking 
2 opposite the name of the candidate he would wish to 
see elected if his own first choice is defeated, he has 
still the full rights of an elector in influencing the 
result, becauso his vote is then counted in favour of 
his second choioe, and until this second choice is 
declared defeated the vote only counts for him. 

(d) The same reasoning applies to the case of an 
elector who has exercised his right of marking the 
numeral 3 opposite the name of the candidate he would 
wish to see eleoted if his first and second choice are 
both defeated. If he has done so he still enjoys his 
full right as an elector in influencing the result, 
whereas if he has not done so his wishes cannot be 
given effect to in deter minin g the final result. 

(e) Plumping cannot assist the prospects of a 
candidate. Plumping, i.e., giving the vote to one 
candidate only, and abstaining from recording further 
preference votes, cannot under any possible combina- 
tion of circumstances assist or improve the prospects 
of the candidate in favour- of whom the elector 
has recorded his only vote; but the elector runs 
a great risk of disfranchising himself, which will occur 
at the moment the candidate, in favour of whom ha 
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voted, is declared “ defeated ” by the Returning Officer 
as having, at any count, the lowest number of votes. 

(/) Recording 2nd and subsequent preference 
votes cannot affect the prospects of the elector’s 1st 
preference candidate. The elector neither improves, 
nor <hun ages, the prospects of success of his first 
preference, by marking 2nd, 3rd, 4th (and so on) pre- 
ferences in favour of other candidates, because his 



2nd preference vote only becomes operative after his 
first preference candidate has been declared " defeated " 
and so on in arithmetical sequence. 



Electoral Department, 

Barrack Street, Perth, 
the 14th July, 1908. 



Chief Electoral Officer. 



APPENDIX 3. 



Systems op Election in force in Other Countries. 



Relative Majority Mfthod. 

The “ relative majority ” single-member method is in 
force, besides the United Kingdom, in the United 
States, Denmark (for the Lower House), Bulgaria, and 
Greece. 

The Second Ballot. 

The SecondBallot exists in Austria-Hungary, Prance, 
Germany (both for the Reichstag and in most of the 
States), Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Roumania, 
Russia, Senda (for single-member districts), and Swit- 
zerland (for the Federal Council). 

In France, Norway, Roumania, Russia, and Switzer- 
land all the candidates at a first ballot may stand again 
at the second, where a relative majority suffices ; in the 
other- countries nil candidates are eliminated from the 
second ballot except the two who received the largest 
number- of votes at the first. 

In some countries a provision is added that a can- 
didate must receive at the first ballot not only an 
absolute majority of the votes cast, but also a number 
of votes equal to a definite proportion (one-quarter in 
Prance, one-sixth in Italy) of the registered electors. 

The intervals between the two elections are fre- 
quently fixed by law. Thus, in France the second 
ballot takes place on the second Sunday after the 
first — tie., a fortnight, os elections are always held on 
Sundays ; in Italy, after an inter-val of not less than 
four or more than eight days. 

In Austria-Hungary and in some of the German 
Statos provision is made for- the use of the second 
ballot in elections for- the return of two members, as 
follows : — 

Austria-Hungary . — If one candidate receives 
move than half the votes cast, and another more 
than a quarter, these two are elected. If one 
obtains more than a half, bub no other more than 
a quarter, a second ballot is held between the 
second and third candidates to fill the second 
seat. If no candidate obtains an absolute ma- 
jority, a second election is held; if still no 
candidate obtains an absolute majority, a “ second 
ballot” is held between the three highest can- 
didates at the previous election, and the two 
receiving the greatest number- of votes are 
elected. 

German State a. — Candidates obtaining an abso- 
lute majority of the votes cast are declared 
elected. If any seats then remain to be filled, 
a second ballot is held between a number- of the 
highest candidates at the first election, double 
the number of seats remaining unfilled. 

The Limited Vote. 

In Portugal and in those constituencies in Spain 
which return more than one member, the Limited Vote 
is used. 

Proportional Representation. 

In the following cases systems of proportional 
representation are in force : — 

1. Belgium. — {See Appendix 4.) 

2. Denmark . — A system of proportional represen- 
tation is used for the final elections to the Upper- 



House (Landsthing). This House consists of GG 
members, of whom 12 are nominated by the King and 
the remainder chosen by an electoral body consisting 
partly of the most highly assessed taxpayers, who 
vote direct, and partly of deputy-electors elected by a 
majority vote of those who enjoy the franchise for- 
elections to the Lower House {Folkething). 

The law prescribing the method of election is as 
follows : — 

“ Section 81. The meeting of the voters is public 
It is opened by the chairman of the election committee 
whose especial duty it is to call the attention of the 
voters to the fact that they must plainly indicate on 
the voting papers the names and positions of the 
candidates for whom they vote. All voters (deputy and 
direct) must thereupon, in such order as the chairman 
may decide, present themselves before him When the 
elector has been accepted by the election committee 
the chairman gives each one in turn a voting paper’ 
which is duly marked and divided to correspond withas 
many names ns there are members for the Landsthing 
to be elected. 

“ When in response to the call no more voters pre- 
sent themselves to receive a voting paper, the voting is 
immediately proceeded with, while no discussion may 
take place in regard to which candidate it is desired to 
elect. 

“ Section 82. The elections are held in accordance 
with the rules for- proportional representation in the 
following manner ; — 

“The voting is effected by the voter writing down 
the names on the voting paper- which he has received, 
vide the foregoing section. A voting paper- is valid 
even if only one name has been written on it. The 
voters have to hand the voting papers to the president of 
the election committee, in the order prescribed by the 
election committee. He (the president) receives all 
the voting papers and counts them over. The number 
is then divided by the number of the members of the 
Upper House who are to be elected for the circle. The 
proportional figure, -without considering the fraction, is 
then taken as the basis for- the election. 

“ The voting papers are next placed in an tun made 
for the purpose and m ixed. They are then out one 
by one by the president, who provides them with a 
consecutive number-, and reads aloud the first name on 
each, while at the same time two other members of tho 
election committee take down the names in writing. 
The voting papers on which the same name figures at 
the top are then laid aside together, and as soon ns a 
name has occurred such a number- of times that the votes 
for it have reached the proportional figure mentioned 
above the reading is stopped. When on counting the 
voting papers it is found that the number of votes 
written down is correct, the person in question is declared 
elected. The voting papers which have been counted 
over in this way shal l not be further considered for tho 
time being. 

“ The reading of the remaining voting papers is then 
continued, hut where the name of the person already 
elected is found at the top it is struck out and the next 
name is considered as figuring first. As soon as the 
above-mentioned number of votes is again reached the 
same proceeding is repeated, and when this election has 
been thus completed, the reading is again continued in 
the same way as already described ; the names of those 
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who ure already eleotod being erased when they are 
found at the head of the list till all the voting papers 
have been examined; 

“Section 83. Should nobody be elected in this 
manner, or in any case not the total number required 
for the circle, a scrutiny is made as to who has obtained 
the highest number of the votes read out, and the 
remaining elections are decided according to the 
majority found in this way; provided, however, that 
nobody shall be considered elected who has not ob- 
tained more votes than half of the above-mentioned 
proportional number. In the event of an equal number 
of votes being cast, the choice is decided by drawing 
lots. 

“ Section 84. Should it happen that all the necessary 
representatives have still not been obtained in this 
manner, the reading of all the voting papers handed in 
is repeated until a sufficient number of names, figuring 
at the top of the papers, of men who have not yet been 
elected, has been selected to fill the vacant seats. The 
election is then decided by an ordinary majority of the 
votes obtained in this manner. In the event of the 
number of votes being equal, tlie choice is decided in 
this case also by drawing lots.” 

3. Finland . — The 200 members of the Landtag are 
elected by constituencies returning on an average 
about 10 members. Any group of not less than 
50 electors may send in a list of not more than three 
candidates headed with the name of the place from 
which it comes and, if desired, a title— “ Moderate 
Liberal,” for example, or “ Freedom and Order.” The 
same name may appear on more than one list. Groups 
may indicate that for the p»u , poses of the allocation of 
seats they wish to he regarded as one “ combined list." 
A voting paper is then constructed containing all the 
lists sent in, the combined lists being bracketed 
together and headed in each case “ Combined List.” 
A vacant space is left where a voter who does not 
agree with any list sent in may construct his own. The 
elector votos by putting 1, 2, 3 against the candi- 
dates of the list he votes for in the order of his 
preference. A first vote counts as 1, a second vote 
as i, a third vote as J. When the votes are counted 
the candidate who comes out top on each list is 
credited, for purposes of comparison with other lists, 
with a number of votes equal to the total votes cast 
for his list, the second man with half that number, 
the tim’d man with one-third. The following is an 
example : — 

List 1. 



(Supported by 1,200 voter’s.) 



“ Comparison ” Number. 


Yotes received. 


1,200 


Candidate A. B. 


- 1,085 


600 


„ 0. D. • 


- 705 


400 


„ E. F. ■ 


410 


2,200 




2,200 




List 2. 





(Supported by 1,800 voters.) 

“ Comparison ” Number. Votes received. 

1,800 Candidate Q. H. - - 1,750 

900 „ 0. D. - - 1,035 

600 „ It ■ - 515 

If these lists have been handed in as combined lists, 
a further similar process takes place, thus : — 

Combined List. 



(Supported by 1,800 + 1,200 = 3,000 voters.) 



“ Comparison ” Number. 




Yotes received. 


3,000 Candidate 


G. H. 


- 1,750 


1,500 


C. D. 


- 1,740 


1,000 


A. B. 


- 1,085 


750 


I. K. 


- 515 


600 


E. F. 


410 



The “ comparison number’s ” of all the candidates 
on all the lists are then put together, and the highest 
declared elected. For this purpose the comparison 
numbers of candidates not on the printed lists but 



voted for by elector’s discontented with those lists are 
the actual number of votes received. 

4. Serna — The 17 rural electoral districts and three 
of the 24 boroughs return their representatives (averag- 
ing seven or eight) by a proportional method of a simple 
kind. Any body of voters above a certain mini m um 
may present a list. Each list has an nm to itself and 
is voted for as it stands. Voting is by papier-mache 
halls dropped into the urns. Seats are distributed on 
the basis of a quota obtained by dividing the votes cast 
by the seats to be filled. The allocation, of the votes 
recorded for a list is effected by attributing in the first 
place to the candidate at the head of the list a quota of 
votes and proceeding in this way with the other candi- 
dates until the votes in the m*n are exhausted. If this 
process leaves a seat (or seats) unallotted, it is given to 
the candidate who most nearly approaches the quota: 

For bye-elections the whole constituency polls with 
the second ballot. 

5. Sweden — The law introducing proportional repre- 
sentation was finally passed in 1909. 

Each voter constructs his own list, unbound by any 
nomination, arranging his candidates in the order of bis 
preference. He may either head his list with the name 
of a party or not, as he chooses. The ballot papers with 
no party name at the top are treated as one “party” — 
the free groups for the purpose of the distribution of 
seats. Seats are allotted to the various parties by 
d'Hondt’s method in proportion to the number of votes 
obtained by each, and the actual candidates to be 
returned are then determined by a somewhat elaborate 
method. 

6. Switzerland. — Px-oportional representation is in 
force for the election of the Grand Councils of the 
Cantons of Geneva, Schwyz, Zug, Soleure, Bale-Yille, 
Ticino and Neuchittel and far the General Council of 
Berne. 

There ore minor differences between the systems, 
but the main features ore as follows : — 

Groups of not less than 20 electors may present lists 
of candidates. A candidate may only appeal’ on one 
list. The elector has as many votes as there are 
deputies to be elected, and may (except in Ticino) dis- 
tribute them over the lists as he pleases, but may not 
give more than one vote to any candidate. A vote given 
to a candidate counts as a vote for the list on which he 
stands ; but if the elector wishes to avoid this he may 
vote freely without mentioning a list, in which case the 
votes only count to the candidate os against other can- 
didates on the same list. A quota is obtained by dividing 
the total number of votes polled by the number of 
deputies to he elected, or that number plus one. The 
sum of the votes obtained by each list constitutes its 
electoral number, and it receives as many seats as the 
times that electoral number contains the quota. This 
method often leaves a seat or seats unfilled. The odd 
seat is then given to the list which has already the 
largest number of seats, or to the list with the largest 
fraction of a quota. Example: — a constituency of 
20,000 electors returning four members. Yoting is as 
follows : — 

List 1. List 2. 



Candidate A 


. 3,000 


Candidate D ■ 


■ 4,000 


B 


- 2,500 


„ E . 


• 2,300 


.. o 


- 2,200 


„ F ■ 


■ 2,200 




7,700 




8,500 



List 3. 

Candidate G • 2,500 
„ H - 800 

„ I - 500 

3,800 

The quota is 20,000 -{- 4 + 1 = 4,000. List 2 
therefore receives two seats. List 1 one seat, leaving 
one seat unallotted. This goes in some cantons to 
List 2 as the strongest party, in others to List 3. 
because it has the largest unused fraction of a quota. 



(x 4 
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7. Tasmania.— (See Appendix 5.) 

8. Wurttomberg. — In 1906 the » privileged ” 
members of the Lower House (representatives of the 
baronial nobility, Ac.), who sat as of right, were 
removed to the Upper House, and it was decided that 
the seats so set free should be filled by proportional 
representation. In all 23 seats out of a House of 91 
are thus filled. They form three constituencies, viz., 
Stuttgart (51,000 electors returning 6 members), 



Neckar and Jagst Kreia (260,000 electors returning 
9 members), andDonau and Schwarzwald Kreis (226,000 
electors returning 8 members). 

The system is substantially that of the French Bill 
(see Appendix 4) with the additional provision that 
lists may combine for the distribution of seats. Only 
one election has been held under the system since its 
introduction in 1906. The results of this election were 
interesting : — 



1 


Socialists. 


Deutsche Par-tei. 


Volkspartei. 


Conser-vatives. 


Centre. 




Yotes. 


Seats. 


Yotes. 


Seats. 


Yotes. | 


Seats. 


1 

Yotes. .Seats. 


Yotes. 


Seats. 


Stuttgart - 

Neckar and Jagst 

Donau and Schwarzwald - 


117,136 


3 


59,315 


1 


36,081 


1 


16,527 | 1 


14,551 


0 


508,420 

230,331 


} 4 


200,275 1 
155,325 


} 2 


455,180 1 
314,762 




i 370,021 n „ 

160,200 I/’ 5 


270,687 

599,401 


}* 


Total - 


855,887 


7 


414,915 


3 


j 806,023 


1 5 


| 546,748 4 


884,639 


4 



To obtain (roughly) the number of voters in each constituency the numbers given must, of course, be 
divided by 6, 9, and 8 respectively. It will be observed that owing to the disparity in the number of voters 
per seat between Stuttgart and the other two constituencies, the Social Democrats obtained 7 seats with les6 
votes than the Centre used to obtain 4 In Stuttgart the Conservative and Centre lists joined forces and so 
obtained one seat between them which otherwise neither would have got. 



APPENDIX 4. 



The Belgian and French Systems. 



A. Belgium . — The following is the text of the 
Belgian Law of 1899 : — 

Art. 5. Les dispositions suivantes fonneront les 
articles 255 a 267 du Code Sectoral, oil elles figureront 
sous le titre XI : “ Representation proportionnelle ’’ : 

A. (Art. 253.) L’electiou legislative se fait en un 
seul tour de scrutin. 

Lorsqu'il n’y a qu'un seul membra a 61ire, le 
oandidat qui a obtenu le plus grand nombre de voix 
est elu. 

Lorsqu’il y a plus d'nn membre a (Hire pour l’une 
des deux Chambres, I’eleotion se fait conformement 
aux dispositions du present code, sauf les modifications 
rdsnltant des articles 254 a 267 oi-apres. 

B. (Art. 254.) Lore de la presentation de candidate 
aux mandats de repr&enfcant ou de sdnateur, reglee 
par l'ai-ticle 164, il peutf frfcr-e presents en nrime temps 
qne ceux-ci et dans les uicmes formes des candidats 
suppldants. Lem- presentation doit, o- peine de nullitd, 
dtre faite dans l’acte mGme de presentation des 
candidats aux mandats effectifs, et l'acte doit classer 
separement les candidats des deux categories, presentes 
ensemble, en spdeifiant celles-ci. 

Le nombre des candidats a la suppleance ne peut 
exedder celui des candidats aux mandats effectifs 
resentes dans le mfinre acte, ni exccder le maximum 
e quatre. Toutefois. ce maximmn est portd a cinq si 
la liste comprend sept, huit ou neuf candidats aux 
mandats effectifs. a six, si elle en comprend davantage. 

L’acte de presentation des candidats titulaires et 
suppldants indique 1’ardre dans leqnel ces candidats 
sont presentes dans chacune de3 deux categories. 

Un dlectem- ne peut signer- plus d'un acte de 
presentation de candidats pour la meme election. 
L’eiecteur qui contrevient iv cette interdiction est 
passible des peines bdietdes ii l'ai-ticle 215 du prdsent 
code. 

B 1 . (Art. 256.) Un oandidat ne peut figm-er sur- 
plus d’une liste dans la meme election, mais il peut 
Otro pi-csentc a la fois comrne titulair-e et oomme 
suppldant dans la meme liste. 

Nul ne peut fiti-e candidat en mfirne temps dans 
plus d'un college electoral. Toutefois, on peut otre 
n la fois candidat titulair-e pour l’une des deux 
Chambres et candidat suppleant pour- l’airti-e. 



Si le nombre des candidate effectifs et suppliants 
est superieur a celui des mandats effectifs t\ confirer, 
ii y a lieu aux operations dlectorales deter-minies dans 
les articles suivants. 

D. (Art. 258.) Tontes les listes sont classdes dans 
le bulletin de vote conformement a un ordre ditermini 
par- le tirage an sort; les dernihres colounes sont 
reservies aux candidats prisentes isolcment, avec ou 
sans snppliants. 

Les noms des candidats aux places de suppliants 
sont portia selon l’ordre des presentations dans la 
colonne r&ervie il la liste a laquelle ils appartiennent, 
ii la suite des nonts des candidats aux places de 
titulaires, igalement inscrits dans l’or-dr-e des prisenta- 
tions, et sont pr-ecedis de la mention “snppliants." 
Une case pour le vote est placie en regar-d du nom de 
chacun des candidats titulaires et suppliants. 

E. (Art. 259.) L’ilecteur ne peut imettre qu'un 
seul vote pour l’attribution des mandats effectifs et 
rur seul vote porn- la suppleance. 

S’il adhbre ii l'or-di-e de prisentafcion des candidats, 
titulah-es et suppliants, de la liste qui a son appui, il 
marque son vote dans la case placie en tbte de cette 
liste. 

S’il adhbre seirlement a l’ordre de presentation des 
candidats titulaires et veut modifier- I’ordre de prisen- 
tation des suppliants, il donne un vote nominatif a rm 
srrppliant de la, liste. 

S’il adlrbre seulement ii l’ordr-e de presentation des 
candidats suppliants et veut modifier 1'ordre de 
presentation des titulaires, il donne un vote nominatif 
au tituloire de sou choix. 

S’il n’adhere enfin ii l’or-dre de prisentation ni pour 
les titulaires ni pom- les suppliants, et veut modifier 
cet ordre, il marque un vote nominatif pour un titulair-e 
et rm vote nominatif pour- rm srrppliant appartenant 
a la meme liste. 

Le vote nominatif se marque dans la case placie il 
la suite du nom du candidat, tituloire ou suppliant, ii 
qui l'ilecteur entend donner sa voix. 

E 1 . (Art. 260.) Le tableau visi il l’article 186 men- 
tionne pom- ehacime des listes, class ees dans 1’or-dr-e de 
lem-s nmniros, le nombre des votes de liste et le 
nombre des suffrages nominatifs obtemrs par- chaque 
candidat. 
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Ijbs votes de liste comprennent les votes inarqute 
en tdte des listes (alinea 2 de 1’orticle 259) eb les votes 
donate uniquement a des suppliants (alinea 3 de 
l’artiole 259), lesquels sonfc comptte it la fois comino 
votes de liste et comme votes individnels pour les 

suppliants. 

F. (Art. 261.) Sont mils les bulletins qui oontiennent 
plus d’un vote de liste on qui oontiennent, soit pour les 
mandats effectifs, soit pour In suppleance, plus d’un 
suffrage nominatif. Sont igalement nuls les bulletins 
dans lesquels l'dlecteur a morqud ii In, fois un vote en 
tfite d'une liste et a c6tc du noin d'un candidat, titu- 
laire on suppliant, ou dans lesquels il a vote it la fois 
pour un bitulaire d’une liste et un suppliant d’une 
autre liste. 

Q. (Art. 262.) Le total des bulletins valables favora- 
bles it ime liste, soit qu’ils oontiennent im vote de lists, 
soit qu’ils oontiennent un vote nominatif, constitue le 
chiffre ilectoral de la liste. 

Oe total est ditermini par l’addition des votes de 
liste (alincos 2 et 3 de l'article 259) et des votes noini- 
natifs obtenus par les candidate titulaires. 

Les candidatures isolies sont considereas comme 
oonstituant chacune une liste distincte. 

S. (Art. 263.) Le bureau principal di vise successive- 
ment par 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, etc., le chiffre ilectoral de 
chacune des listes et ran^e les quotients dans l’ordre 
de leiu - importance jusqu’a concuiTence d’lm nombre 
total de quotients igal a celni des mombres a dlire. Le 
dernier quotient sert de diviseur ilectoral. 

La repartition entre les listes s’opire en attribuant 
a chacune d’elles autant de sihges qua son chiffre ilecto- 
ral comprend de fois ce diviseur, sauf application de 
l'article 264. 

Si une liste obtient plus de sieges qu’elle ne porte 
de candidats, titulaires et suppliants, les siiges non 
attribuis sont ajoutis ii eeux revenant aux autres listes ; 
la ripartition entre cellcs-ci se fait en poursuivant 
l'opimtion indiquee au premier almda, cheque quotient 
nouveau determinant, en favour do la liste il laquelle il 
' apparbient, l’attribution d’un sibge. 

I. (Art. 264.) Lorsqu'un siege revient a titre igal 
a plusieure listes, il est attribue il celle qui a obtenu le 
chiffre ilectoral le plus ileve et, en cos de parite des 
chiffres ileotoraux, a la liste oil figure le candidat dont 
l’ilecfcion e3t en cause qui a obtenu le plus de voix ou, 
subsidiairement, qui est le plus flgi. 

J. (Ait. 265.) Loreque le nombre des candidate 
titulaires d’une liste e3t igal il celui des siiges revenant 
a la liste, ces candidats sont tous ilus. 

Loreque co nombre est supirieur, les sieges sont 
conffires aux candidats titulniros qui ont obtenu le plus 
grand nombre de voix. En cas de pariti, l’ordre de la 
presentation prevaut. Pi-ialablement il la designation 
des elus, le bureau principal precede il l’attribution 
individnelle aux candidats titulaires des votes de lute 
favorables il l’oidre de pr&entation. Cette attribution 
se fait d’apres un mode devolutif. Les votes de liste 
sont ajoutis aux suffrages nominatifs obtenus par le 
premier candidat de la liste, a concuiTence de ce qui 
est nicessaire pom - parfaire le diviseur electoral ; 
l'excident, s’il y en a, est attribui dans une mesrn-e 
semblable au deuxieme candidat ; et ainsi de suite 
jusqu’a ce que tous les votes de liste aient etc attribute. 

Loreque le nombre des candidate titulaires d’une 
liste est infirieur a celui des sieges qui lui reviennent, 
ces candidate sont elus et les siiges en surplus sont 
conferte aux candidats suppliants qui arrivent les 

n iere dans l’ordre indique a l’article 266. A defaut 
ippliants en nombre suffisant, la repartition de 
l’excedent est reglie conformiment au dernier alinea 
de l'article 263. 

K. (Art. 266.) Dans ebaque liste dont un ou 
plusienrs candidats sont ilus, les candidate il la sup- 
pliance qui ont obtenu lo plus grand nombre de voix 
ou, en cas de pariti de voix, dans 1’ordre d’inscription 
au bulletin de vote, sont declares l cr , 2*. S u suppliant 
et ainsi de suite, sans que leur nombre puisee dipasser 
celui des titulaires elus. 

Prialablement alenr disignation, le bureau principal 
prooede a l’attribution individnelle des votes favorables 
a l’ordre de presentation des suppliants. Le nombre 
de ces votes s'etablit en soustrayant du chiffre electoral 



de la liste le nombre des votes nominatifs donnis a ses 
candidats i\ la suppleance. 

L’attribution des votes a ripartir se fait snivant un 
mode devolutif. H sont ajoutes aux votes nominatifs 
obtenus par le premier candidat suppliant jusqu’a 
concurrence de ce qui est nicessaire pom - parfaire le 
diviseur ilectoral. L’excident, s'il y en a, est 
attribue dans une mesnre semblable au deuxieme 
candidat supplcant et ainsi de suite dans l’ordre de 
prisentation. 

Aucune attribution ue se fait au profit des candi- 
dats qui sont presentes a la fois comme titulaires et 
comme suppliants et qui sont dijH disignes comme 
ilus parmi les titulaii - es. 

L. (Art. 267 .) En cas de vacance par option, dices, 
demission ou autrement, si des candidate appai'tenant 
a, la mime liste que le membre a remplacer ont ite, lors 
de l'ilection de celui-ci, diclarte suppliants, le suppliant 
arrivant lo premier en ordre utile entre en fonctions. 
Toutefois, prialablement a son installation comme 
ropresentant ou sinatem - , la Ohambre competente 
precede ;i une verification complimentaire de ses 
pouvoirs au point de vue exclusif de la consei-vation 
des conditions d’iligibiliti. 



B. France. — Under the influence of the Limited 
Vote experiment in England of 1867 tliree or four 
proposals for proportional representation in municipal 
or Parliamentary elections were submitted to the 
French Chamber between 1871 and 1885, but came 
to nothing. In 1896, under the influence of Belgium, 
which introduced proportional representation for muni- 
cipal elections in 1823, the movement revived, but only 
began to assume importance when the Commission 
du Suffrage Universe! in a full and valuable document 
drawn up in 1906 by M. Benoist, recommended the 
introduction of a system substantially the same as 
that described in the body of the Report. The 
recommendation was repeated in 1907 and 1908, with 
a few alterations in the actual scheme proposed. On 
October 21, 1909, the various Bills for proportional 
representation which formed the subject of the Com- 
mittee’s Report came up for discussion in the Ohamber 
of Deputies. In the course of the seven days’ debate 
M. Briand, the head of the Government, delivered 
two speeches in which, while defending the existing 
single-member system by on appeal to its results in 
legislation, he declared himself m favour of a measure 
of electoral reform. He pointed out, however, that 
a Bill embodying such drastic changes as those before 
the House could not and should not be passed within 
six months of a General Election, when Parliament 
had its hands full. Moreover, the country was insuffi- 
ciently prepared for so great a change and had not 
been properly consulted upon it. M. Briand left the 
first votes to the decision of the House, and the results 
were as follows : — By a majority of 382 to 143 the 
Chamber passed to the discussion of the clauses of the 
Bill. The first clause ran : “ Members of the Chamber 
“ of Deputies shall be elected by aerutin de liste, 
“ according to the rules of proportional representation, 
■* as follows : — ” The words, “ Members of the 
■' Chamber of Deputies 9hall be elected by aerutin, 
“ de Hate ” were passed by 379 to 142 ; the words 
“ according to the rules of proportional representation ” 
were passed by 281 votes to 235 ; while the words 
“ as follows (exposee3 ci-apr&e) " were rejected by 580 
to 4. Before, howevei - , the whole clause as amended 
was put, M. Briand stated that aa the adoption of the 
clause would constitute a practical step committing 
the House to the immediate introduction of some 
system or other of proportional representation, a step 
to which at the moment at least the Government was 
opposed, he would regard such a vote as a vote of want 
of confidence. The clause was thereupon rejected by 
291 to 225. 

To understand the voting given above it must be 
remembered that the term aerutin de liste covers any 
list system, with or without provisions for proportional 
representation. The French electoral system has 
alternated frequently since the introduction of uni- 
versal suffrage in 1848 between the single-member 
system with the arrondissement as the unit and the 
list system (with the block vote) on the basis of larger 
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constituencies. The first half of the clause, establishing 
the scrutin do liste, united the supporters of propor- 
tional representation and of the block vote, the second 
part showed the strength of the support of propor- 
tional representation (2S1 to 235). The final words 
“ns follows” were submitted for withdrawal by the 
Suffrage Committee itself, as it was feared that the 
general success of the clause would lie jeopardised if 
members felt that by voting these words (which could 
easily lie omitted) they were pledging themselves to 
the Bill as proposed in all its details. 

The text of the Bill is os follows : — 

Proposition dc Loi. 

Article premier. 

Les membres de la Chambre des Deput& sont dlus 
nu scrutin de liste suivant les rfegles de la representation 
prop ortionnelle expos6ea ol-apr&s. 

L’election se fait en un seul tom- de scrutin. 

Art. 2. 

Chaque departement 61it autant de deput6s qu'il 
compte de fois 75,000 habitants. Toute fraction 
suporieure h 25,090 habitants ost comptee porn- lc 
chiffre entier. 

Toutefois cbaque ddpartement clit au moins trois 
deputes, sauf le departement du Haut-Rliin (territoire 
do Belfort) qui continuera A dlire un depute. 

Ait. 8. 

Le ddpartement forme une seule ch-conscription. 
Toutefois, lorsque le nombre des ddputds A dlii-e y est 
aupdrieur ii 10, le ddpax-tement est divisc en circon- 
scriptions ddterminees par- une loi. 

Ait. 4. 

Une liste est constitude par le groupement des 
candidats qui, ayant fait la ddclaiution de candidature 
exigee par l’artiole 2 de la loi du 17 juillet 1889, se 
prdsentent eonjointemont nux suffrages des dlcctems. 

Bile no peut comprendre plus de noms qu’il n'y 
a dc ddputds it dlire dans la oil-conscription ; mais ello 
peut comprendre un nombre moindre de noms. Les 
candidatures isolees sont considdrdes comme eonstituant 
chaoune une liste distincte. 

Art. 5. 

Le ddpot de la liste est fait A la prdfecture A partir 
de rouvcittu-e de la pdriode dlectorale eb an plus tard 
oinq jom-s francs avant celui du scrutin. La prdfecture 
I’enregistre, la mundrote et en ddlivi-e l-dcdpissd a chacan 
des candidats. 

Ne penvent etre em-egistrds que les noms des candi- 
dats dont la signature a dtd apposde sur la liste. 
L'enrcgistrement est refuse ii toute liste portant plus 
de noms qu’il n’y a de ddputds it dlire. 

Antrim des candidats dejit inscrit sur une liste ne 
eut fttre inscrit sur une autre, A moins d’avoir notifid 
la prdfecture, par exploit d’huissier. sa volontd de se 
retirer de la premiere, d'oh son nom est anssitdt rayd. 

Vingt-quati-e heures avant l’onvertui-e du scrutin, 
les listes euregistrees doivenfc etre affiehces, avee leur 
numdro, a la porte des bureaux de vote par les soins de 
l'administration prdfectoi-ale. 



Art. 6. 

Chaque dlecteur dispose d'antant de suffrages qu’il 
y a de ddputds a dlire dans sa oil-conscription. 

L’dlectenr peut acciunulev la totalitd ou plusiours 
de se3 suffrages sur le mdme nom. 

Les proces-verbaux des bureaux de vote constutent 
le nomhi-e de suffrages reeueillie par chaque c;indidat. 

Art. 7. 

La Commission de recenscmcnt centralise les proces- 
verlxvnx des bureaux de vote, dtablit la masse dlectorale 
do chaque liste et rdpartit les sieges entre les listes au 
prorata de leur masse dlectorale. 

La masse dlectorale de chaque liste est la somme 
des nombres de suffrages respcctivement obtenus par 
les candidats appai-tenant a cette liste. 

Art. 8. 

Pom- repai-tu- les sifcges entre les listes, chaque 
masse dlectorale est successivement divisce par 1, 2, 
8, 4..., jusqu’a concurrence du nombre des sieges il 
pourvoir, et les quotients obtenus sont inscritB par 
ordre d’impm-tance, jusqu’A ce qn’on ait determine dans 
cet ordi-e autant de quotients qu'il y a do ddputds A dlire 
dans la circonscription. Le plus petit de ces quotients, 
correspondent au dernier siege it pourvoir, sert de 
divisem- cornmun. II est attribue A chaque liste autant 
de ddputds que sa masse dlectorale contient de fois le 
divisem- cornmun. 

Art. 9. 

Dans chaque liste les sieges sont devolus aux 
candidats ayant obtenu le plus de suffrages, et, en cas 
d’dgalitd de suffrages, aux plus Ages. 

Art. 10. 

S’il ai-x-ive qu’un siege l-evienne ii titre egal iv plusieurs 
listes, il est attribud, parmi les candidats en ligne, A 
celui qui a recueilli le plus de suffrages individuels, ct, 
en cas d’dgalitd de suffrages, au plus Age. 

Art. II. 

Les candidats non dins de ohaque liste qui ont 
recueilli le plus grand nombre de voix sont classda 
premier, deuxieme, troisidme suppleant et ainsi do 
suite. 

En cas de vacance par- ddeds, ddmission ou toute 
autre cause, les supplcante seront appeles, suivant le 
rang de leur inscription, iv remplacer les titulaires de la 
mCme liste, pom-vu qu'ils jouissent, ii ce moment, de 
leiu-s droits politiques. 

Art. 12. 

Si, plus de six mois avant la fin d'une legislature, la 
representation d’une circonscription est rdduite d'un 
usrt et qu'il ne se ti-ouve pas de suppleant susceptible 
'4tre proclamd ddputd, il est proeddd dans cette 
ch-conscription A des elections compldmentaires. 

Art. 18. 

La presente loi est applicable a l’Algerie. H n’est 
lien innove en ce qui concerae la repi-dsentation des 
colonies. 
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A. Tasmania . — Principal provisions of the Tas- 
manian Electoral Act of 1907 : — 

119. At every election votes shall be recorded in 
manner following -. — 

i. No name shall be struck out from any Ballot- 
paper ; 

n. In .every case in which only One Member is to 
be elected for any Distinct the voter shall 
mark his Ballot-paper* in the manner follow- 
ing : — 

(a) He shall place the number 1 within, 
or substantially within, the square opposite 



the name of the candidate for whom he 
votes as his first preference ; 

(b) He shall also (where there ore more 
than Two candidates) give contingent 
votes for at least Two of the remaining 
candidates, by placing within, or substan- 
tially within, the squares respectively 
opposite their names the numbers 2 and 3, 
so as to indicate the order of his pre- 
ference ; 

(e) He may, in addition, indicate the 
order of his preference for as many more 
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of the other candidates (if any) as he 
pleases, by placing within, or substantially 
within, the squares respectively opposite 
then" names other numbers next in numeri- 
cal order after those already used by 
him: 

in. In every case in which more than One candi- 
date is to be elected for any District the 
voter shall mark his vote upon the voting 
paper in the manner following : — 

(а) He shall place within, or substan- 
tially within, the squares respectively 
opposite the names of Three candidates 
the numbers 1, 2, and 3, so as to indicate 
the order of his preference ; 

(б) He may, in addition, indicate the 
order of his preference for as many more 
candidates as he pleases, by placing within, 
or substantially within, the squares respec- 
tively opposite then - names other numbers 
next in numerical order after those already 
used by him. 

127 — (1) A Ballot-paper s h all be informal if — 

i. It is not initialed by the presiding officer : or 
ii. It has no vote indicated on it : or 
in. It has upon it any mark or writing not 
authorised by this Act to be put upon it 
which in the opinion of the Returning 
Officer would enable any person to identify 
the voter : or 

iv. It contains the same number opposite the 
names of more than One candidate : 

V. In any case where more than One Member 
is to be elected, the number of candidates 
marked in the order of the voter’s pre- 
ference is less than Three of the number 
of Members to be elected : 
vi. In any case where only One Member is to he 
elected, and there are more than Two 
candidates, the voter lias not indicated the 
order of his preference for at least Three 
of the candidates. 

(2) A Ballot-paper shall not be informal for any 
reason other than the reasons in this section enumer- 
ated, but shall be given effect to according to the 
voter’s intention so far os his intention is clear-. 

129. In the case of every election for a District in 
which there is more than one Polling-place, the pre- 
siding officer of each Polling-jilace, except the chief 
Polling-place, n lin.ll , as soon as practicable after the 
close of the Poll, open the Ballot-box, and shall — 

i. Count the number of first choices recorded for 
the respective candidates, and place them in 
separate pai-cels, according to the names 
of the candidates for whom such first choices 
ai-e recorded, rejecting all inf ormal voting- 
papers : 

n. Count the number of, and place in another 
parcel, all the voting-papera which have been 
' rejected as informal : 

in. Transmit the following information by telegram, 
or in some other expeditions manner, to the 
Returning Officer for the District — 

(a) The number of first choices recorded 
for each candidate j and 

( b ) The total number of voting-papers 
rejected as informal — 

and shall immediately thereafter make ont 
and sign an abstract containing the above 
information : 

130 — (1). In the case of every election for a District 
the Returning Officer shall, as soon as practicable after 
the dose of the Poll, proceed with the scrutiny as. 
follows : — 

i. He fihn.11 open the Ballot-box used at the 
principal Polling-place, and all the sealed 
parcels of Ballot-papers received by him from 
the several presiding officers, and verify the 
contents of such parcels : 

h. He shall then count the votes in the manner 
prescribed in the Schedule (4) to this Act : 
m. He shall make out and sign an abstract of the 
result of the Poll : 



iv. Except as provided in the Schedule (4), he shall 

not vote at any eleotion at which he is a 
Returning Officer : 

v. As soon as may be practicable after he has 

counted all the votes, openly, at the chief 
Polling-place, declare the names of the persons 
duly elected at such election. 

Schedule 4, 

In this Schedule, unless the contrary intention 
appeai-s — 

“ Returning Officer ” means the Returning Officer 
for the District : 

“ Quota ” means the number of votes sufficient to 
elect a candidate. 

“ Surplus ” means the numhei- of votes which a 
candidate has obtained, at any stage of the 
scrutiny, over and above the quota : 

“ First choice recorded for a candidate ” means a 
voting-paper on which the number I is placed in 
the square opposite the name : 

“ Second choice recorded for a candidate ” means a 
voting-paper on which the number 2 is placed in 
the square opposite his name : 

" Transfer value ” means that portion of a vote 
which is unused by — 

(a) an elected candidate who has obtained a 

surplus ; 

( b ) a candidate excluded on account of his 

being lowest on the Poll, and which is 
therefore transferred to the candidate 
next in the order of the voter's pre- 
ference. The transfer value of all votes 
is either 1 or some fraction of 1. 

Method of Counting Votes where One Member only has 
to be returned for a District. 

1. The number of first choices recorded for each 
candidate shall be counted, and all informal ballot- 
papers shall be rejected. 

2. The candidate obtaining an absolute majority of 
votes shall be elected. 

An absolute majority of votes means a number 
greater than One-half of the whole number of ballot- 
papers other than exhausted and informal ballot-papers. 

The casting vote of the Returning Officer shall be 
included in reckoning an absolute majority of votes. 

3. If no candidate has an absolute majority of votes, 
the candidate who has the fewest votes shall be 
excluded, and each ballot-paper counted to him shall 
(unless exhausted) lie counted to the unexcluded candi- 
date next in the order of the voter’s preference. 

4. If no candidate then has an absolute majority of 
votes, the process of excluding the candidate who has 
the fewest votes and counting each of his ballot-papers 
(unless exhausted) to the uuexoludcd candidates next 
in order of the voter’s preference, shall be repeated 
until one candidate has an absolute majority of 
votes. 

5. Every ballot-paper, not rejected as informal, 
shall be counted in every count until it becomes 
exhausted, when it shall be rejected in all further 
counts. When a candidate is excluded, any ballot- 
paper counted to him shall be deemed to be exhausted 
if there is not indicated upon it a consecutive preference 
for one unexcludod candidate. 

6. If on any count two or more candidates have an 
equal number of votes and one of them has to be 
excluded, the Returning Officer shall decide which is 
to be excluded, and if in the final count two candidates 
have an equal number of votes, the Returning Officer 
shall decide by his casting vote which shall be elected, 
but otherwise no Returning Officer shall vote at any 
election. 

Method of Counting Votes where more than One 
Member has to be returned for a District. 

1. The number of first ohoices recorded for each 
candidate shall be counted, and all informal voting- 
papers shall be rejected. 

2. The aggregate number of such first choices shall 
be divided by one more than the number of candidates 
required to be elected, and the quotient increased by 
one, disregarding any re m a in der, shall be the quota. 
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and (except aa hereinafter provided in Rule 10) no 
candidate shall be elected until be obtains a number 
of votes equal to or greater than the quota, 

3. Any candidate who has, upon the first choices 
being counted, a number of such votes equal to or 
greater than the quota shall he declared elected. 

4. Where the number of such votes obtained by 
any candidate is equal to the quota, the whole of the 
voting-papers on which a first choice is recorded for 
such elected candidate shall be set aside as finally dealt 
with. 

5. Where the number of such votes obtained by 
any candidate is in excess of the quota, the proportion of 
votes in excess of the quota shall be transferred to the 
other candidates not yet declared elected, next in 
the order of the voter’s respective preferences, in the 
following manner : — 

i. All the voting papers on which a first choice is 

recorded for the elected candidate shall be 
re-examined, and the number of second 
choices, or (in the case provided for in 
Ride 12) third or next consecutive choices, 
recorded for each unelected candidate thereon 
shall be counted : 

ii. The surplus of the elected candidate shall be 

divided by the total number of votes obtained 
by him on the counting of the first choices, 
and the resulting fraction shall be the 
transfer value : 

iii. The number of second or other choices, ascertained 

in paragraph i. to be recorded for each 
unelected cendidate shall be multiplied by 
the transfer value : 

iv. The resulting number, disregarding any frac- 

tional remainder, shall be credited to each 
unelected candidate, and added to the number 
of votes obtained by him on the counting of 
the first choices. 

g. — ( a ) Where, on the counting of the first choices 
or on any transfer, more than one candidate has a 
surplus, the largest surplus shall be first dealt with. 
If then more than one candidate has a surplus, the 
then largest surplus shall be dealt with, and so on : 
Provided that, if one candidate has obtained a surplus 
at a count or transfer previous to that at which another 
candidate obtains a surplus, the surplus of the former 
shall be first dealt with. 

(6) Where two or more surpluses are equal, the 
surplus of the candidate who was the highest on the 
poll at the count or transfer at which they last had an 
unequal number of votes shall be first dealt with; 
and if they have had an equal number of votes at all 
preceding counts or transfers, the Returning Officer 
shall decide which candidate’s surplus shall be first 
dealt with. 

7. — (a) "Where the number of votes obtained by a 
candidate is raised up to or above the quota by a 
transfer as aforesaid, be shall thereupon be declared 
elected. And in such case, notwithstanding the fact 
that he may have reached the quota, such transfer shall 
be completed, and all the votes to which he is entitled 
therefrom shall be transferred to him, but no votes of 
any other candidate shall l>e transferred to him. 

(b) Where the number of votes obtained by a can- 
didate is raised .up to, but not above, the quota by a 
transfer as aforesaid, the whole of the voting-papers 
on which such votes are recorded shall be set aside as 
finally dealt with. 

(c) Where the number of votes obtained by a 
candidate is raised above the quota by a transfer as 
aforesaid, his surplus shall be transferred to the candi- 
dates next in the order of the voter's respective 
preferences, in the following maimer : — 

I. The voting -papers on which are recorded the 
votes obtained by the elected candidate in 
the last transfer shall he re examined, and 
the number of third, or (in the case provided 
for in Rule 12) next consecutive choices re- 
corded for each unelected candidate thereon 
counted : 

II. The surplus of the elected candidate shall he 
divided by the total number of voting-papers 
mentioned in paragraph i., and the resulting 
fraction shall be the transfer value : 



m. The number of third (or other) choices, aBCei 1 * 
tained in paragraph I. to he recorded for 
each uneleeted candidate, shall lie multiplied 
by the last-mentioned transfer value : 

IV. The resulting number, disregarding any frac- 
tional remainder, shall be credited to each 
uneleeted candidate, and added to the number 
of votes previously obtained by him. 

8. — (a) Where, after the first choices have been 
counted and all surpluses (if any) have been trans- 
ferred as hereinbefore directed, no candidate, or less 
than the number of candidates required to be elected 
has or have obtained the quota, the candidate who is 
lowest on the poll shall be excluded, and all the votes 
obtained by him shall he transferred to the candidates 
next in the order of the voter’s respective preferences 
in the same manner as is directed in Rule 5. 

(5) The votes obtained by such excluded candidate 
as first choices shall first be transferred, the transfer 
value of each vote in this case being I. 

(c) The other votes of such excluded candidate 
shall then he dealt with in the order of the transfers 
in which, and at the transfer value at which, he 
obtained them. 

(d) Each of the transfers which takes place under 
the two previous clauses of this rule shall be deemed 
for all purposes to be a separate transfer. 

9. — (a) Where the number of votes obtained by a 
candidate is raised up to or above the quota by any 
such transfer as aforesaid, he shall thereupon be 
declared elected. And in such case, notwithstanding 
the fact that he may have reached the quota, such 
transfer shall he completed, and all the votes to which 
he is entitled therefrom shall be transferred to him, 
but no other votes shall he transferred to him. 

(6) Where the number of votes obtained by a 
candidate is raised up to, but not above, the quota by 
any such transfer as aforesaid, the whole of the voting- 
papers on which such votes are recorded shall he set 
aside as finally dealt with. 

(c) Where the number of votes obtained by a 
candidate is raised above the quota by any such 
transfer as aforesaid, his surplus shall be transferred 
to the candidates next in the order of the voters’ 
respective preferences in the same manner as is directed 
by Rule 7. clause (c) : Provided that such surplus shall 
not be dealt with until all the votes of the excluded 
candidate have been transferred. 

(d) Where any surplus exists it shall he dealt with 
before any other candidate is excluded. 

10. The same process of excluding the candidate 
lowest on the poll' and transferring to other candidates 
his votes shall be repeated until all the candidates, 
except the number required to be elected have been 
excluded, and the unexcluded candidates, who have not 
already been so declared, shall then he declared 
elected. 

11. Where at any time it becomes necessary to 
exclude a candidate, and two or more candidates have 
the same number of votes and are lowest on the poll, 
then whichever of such candidates was lowest on the 
poll at the last count or transfer at which they had an 
unequal number of votes shall be first excluded, and 
if such candidates have had an equal number of votes 
at all preceding counts or transfers the Returning 
Officer shall decide which candidate shall be first 
excluded. 

12. In determining what candidate is next in the 
order of the voter’s preference, any candidates who have 
been declared elected or who have been excluded shall 
not be considered, and the order of the voter’s preference 
shall be determined as if the names of such candidates 
had not been on the voting-paper. 

IS. Where on any transfer it is found that on any 
voting-paper there is no candidate opposite whose 
name a number is placed, other than those who have 
been already either declared elected or excluded, such 
voting-paper shall be set aside as exhausted. 
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B. The rules proposed by tbe English Proportional 

Representation Society, and embodied in the Municipal 
Representation Bill of 1908, are as follows 

Rules for the Transfer of Votes and for 
ascertaining the Result of the Poll. 

Arrangement of Ballot-papers. 

1. After the ballot-papers have been mixed, in 
accordance with the rules contained in the First 
Schedule to “ The Ballot Act, 1872,” the returning 
officer shall draw out all ballot-papers which he does 
not reject as invalid and file in a separate parcel those 
on which the figure 1 is set opposite the name of the 
game candidate. The returning officer shall then 
count the number of papers in each parcel. 

Ascertainment of Quota. 

2. The returning officer shall then add together the 
numbers of the papers in all the parcels and divide 
the total by a number exceeding by one the number 
of vacancies to be filled, and the result increased by 
one, disregarding any fractional remainder, shall bo 
the number of votes sufficient to secure the return 
of a candidate, herein called the “ quota." 

Candidates with Quota elected. 

3. Any candidate whose parcel contains a number 
of papers equal to or greater than the quota shall be 
declared elected. 

Transfer of Surplus Votes. 

4. — (1) If the number of candidates elected under 
the last rule shall not equal the number of vacancies 
the returning officer shall as far as possible transfer 
from each elected candidate the votes (if any) in excess 
of the quota (herein called surplus votes) to the can- 
didates indicated on the ballot-papers as next in order 
of the voters’ preference, excluding candidates already 
declared elected. The votes of the candidate having 
the largest number of votes sliall first be dealt with, 
and the particular votes to he transferred shall he 
determined in accordance with the following regula- 
tions : — 

(a) The returning officer shall arrange all the 

ballot-papers in the parcel of the elected 
candidate on which votes capable of transfer 
are given by filing in a separate sub-parcel 
those on which a next preference is indicated 
for some one continuing candidate. 

(b) The returning officer shall also make a separate 

sub-parcel of the ballot-papers in the parcel 
on which the votes given are not capable of 
transfer. 

(c) The returning officer shall count the ballot- 

papers in each sub-parcel, and also the total 
of all the ballot-papers containing votes 
capable of transfer. 

(d) If the total number of votes capable of transfer 

is equal to or less than the surplus votes the 
returning officer shall transfer all the votes 
capable of transfer. 

(e) If the total number of votes capable of transfer 

is greater than the surplus votes, the 
returning officer shall transfer from each 
sub-parcel of votes capable of trasfer the 
number of votes which bears the same pro- 
portion to the total of the sub -parcel as the 
number of surplus votes bears to the total of 
all the votes capable of transfer. 

(/) The number of votes to be transferred from 
each sub-parcel under the preceding regula- 
tion shall be ascertained by multiplying the 
total of the sub-parcel by the number of 
surplus votes and dividing the result by the 
total number of votes capable of transfer. 
Fractional remainders shall be disregarded. 

(g) The particular votes transferred from each 
sub-parcel shall be those last filed in the 
sub- parcel. 

(2) The transfer of surplus votes shall be effected 
by making new sub-parcels of the ballot-papers on 
which those votes are given, and adding those sub- 
pareels to the parcels (if any) of the candidates to 



whom the transfers are macle, or, where ally Buch 
candidate has as yet no parcel, a new parcel shall be 
formed for him from the papers transferred, 

(3) All ballot-papers in a parcel of an elected 
candidate not transferred under this rule shall he set 
aside as finally dealt with, and the votes given thereon 
shall henceforth not be taken into account. 

(4) _If two or more parcels of elected candidates are 
equal in size, the returning officer shall decide which 
parcel he will first deal with under- this rule. 

(5) A transfer of votes under this rule shall not be 
made unless the surplus votes of the elected candidate, 
together with any other surplus votes not transferred 
exceed the difference between the totals of the votes of 
the two continuing candidates lowest on the poll. 

(6) This rule shall take effect subject to the pro- 
visions for filling the last vacancy hereinafter contained, 
and if at any time it shall Ire possible to fill the last 
vacancy under those provisions no further transfer 
under this rule shall he made. 

Result, of Transfer. 

5. After the transfer of the surplus votes of an 
elected candidate any candidate who shall as a result 
of the transfer obtain the quota of votes s lm.ll he 
declared elected. 

FuHlier Transfer of Surplus Votes. 

6. — (1) Unless and until the last vacancy shall have 
been filled under the provisions hereinafter contained, 
if, after the transfers directed by Rule 4, there shall 
still remain a vacancy, and the vote3 of any elected 
candidate to whom a transfer has been made are in 
excess of the quota, the returning officer shall, as far 
as possible, take from the sub-parcel last transferred to 
that candidate a number of votes equal to the surplus. 

(2) The particular votes to be taken shall be 
determined in accordance with the regulations given in 
Rule 4 hereof, in the same manner as if the votes 
included in the sub-parcel last transferred had been 
the only votes given to the candidate ; the ballot-papers 
so taken shall be added in separate sub-parcels to the 
parcels of the continuing candidates (if any) indicated 
thereon as next in order of the voters’ preference, and 
the votes given thereon shall be transferred to those 
candidates accordingly. Where any such candidate 
has as yet no parcel, a new parcel shall be formed for 
him from the papers transferred. 

(3) The remaining ballot-papers in the parcel of the 
elected candidate (including the ballot-papers taken 
from the parcel under Sub-Rule (1), on which the 
votes are not capable of transfer) shall be set aside as 
finally dealt with, and the votes given thereon shall 
henceforth not he taken into account. 

(4) After any transfer of votes under this rule any 
candidate who shall as a result of the transfer obtain 
the quota of votes shall be declared elected. 

(5) The process directed by this rule shall be 
repeated until the last vacancy is filled, or until no 
candidate has any surplus votes, whichever shall first 
happen. 

(6) If two or more parcels shall, be equal in size, 
regard shall be had to the number of votes counted to 
each candidate under Rule 1, and the parcel of the 
candidate highest on that count shall first be dealt with, 
but if the numbers of votes on that count were equal 
the returning officer shall decide which parcel he will 
first deal with under this rule. 

(7) A transfer of votes under this rule shall not be 
made unless the surplus votes of the elected candidate, 
together with any other surplus votes not transferred, 
exceed the difference between the totals of the votes 
of the two continuing candidates lowest on the poll. 

Distribution of Votes of Lowest Candidate. 

7 — (1) Unless and until the last vacancy shall have 
been filled under the provisions hereinafter contained, 
if after the transfers under the pi-eceding rules 
there shall still remain one or more vacancies, or if 
no candidate shall have been declared elected under 
Rule 3, the returning officer shall exclude from the 
poll the candidate having the lowest number of votes, 
and shall distribute the votes capable of transfer on 
the ballot-papers in his parcel among the continuing 
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candidates next in order of the voters’ preference. 
Any ballot- papers in the pai'cel on which votes not 
capable of transfer are given- shall be set aside as 
finally dealt with, and the votes given thereon shall 
henceforth not to be taken into account. 

(2) If in any case the total of the votes of the two 
or more candidates lowest on the poll, together with 
any surplus votes not transferred, is less than the 
voteB of the next highest candidate, the returning 
officer may in one operation exclude those candidates 
from the poll and distribute their votes in accordance 
with the foregoing provisions. 

(3) After the distribution under this rule of votes 
capable of transfer any candidate who has received the 
quota shall be declared elected. 

(4) The surplus votes of any candidate elected 
under this rule who has received more than the quota 
shall be distributed in the manner directed by, and 
subject to the conditions of, the last preceding rule. 

Further Distributions. 

8. The process directed by the last rule shall be 
repeated on the successive exclusions one after another 
of the candidates with the lowest number of votes until 
the last vacancy is filled, either by the election of a 
candidate with the quota, or under the next following 
rule. 

Filling the Last Vacancy. 

9. — (1) When the number of continuing candidates 
is reduced to the number of vacancies remaining unfilled, 
the continuing candidates shall be declared elected. 

(2) When only one vacancy remains unfilled and 
the votes of some one continuing candidate exceed the 
total of all the votes of the other continuing candidates, 
together with any surplus votes not transferred, that 
candidate shall be declared elected. 

(3) When more than one vacancy remains unfilled 
and the votes of the candidate, who, if all the vacancies 
were filled by the successive elections of the continuing 
candidates with the largest numbers of votes, would be 
the bust to be elected, exceed the total of all the votes 
of the coutinuing candidates with fewer vote3 than 
hi m self, together with any surplus votes not trans- 
ferred, that candidate and all the other continuing 
candidates who have not less votes than himself shall 
be declared elected. 

(4) When only one vacancy remains unfilled and 
there are only two continuing candidates, and . those 
two candidate's have each the same number of votes, 
and no surplus votes remain capable of transfer, one 
candidate shall be declared excluded under the next 
following rule and the other declared elected. 

Provisions for Exclusion of Candidates in 
Special Cases. 

. 10. If at any time when a candidate has to be 
excluded under these rules two or more candidates 
have each the same number of votes, regard shall be 
had to the number of votes counted to each candidate 
under Rule 1, and the candidate lowest on that count 
shall be excluded ; but if the number' of votes on that 
count were equal the returning officer shall decide 
which candidate shall be excluded. 

Public Notice of Transfers. 

11. The returning officer shall record and give 
public notice of any transfer of votes made under 
these rules, and of the total number of votes counted 
to each candidate after any such transfer, in addition 
to the particulars described by Rule 45 to the First 
Schedule to “ The Ballot Act, 1872.” Such public 
notice may be in accordance with the form given in 
the appendix to these rules. 

Recounts. 

12. — (1) Any candidate or his agent may at any 
time during the counting of the votes, either before 
the commencement or after the completion of the 
transfer of the votes (whether surplus or otherwise) 
of any candidate, request the returning officer* to 
recount the papers then comprised in the parcels of 
all or any candidates (not being papers set aside as 
finally dealt with), and the returning officer shall 



forthwith recount the same accordingly. The return 
ing officer may also, at his discretion, recount votes 
either once ox* more often in any casu in which he is 
not satisfied as to the accuracy of any previous count 
Provided that nothing herein shall make it obligatory 
on the returning officer to re-count the same votes 
more than once. 

(2) If upon an election petition — 

(i) any ballot-papers counted by the returning 

officer are rejected as invalid, or b 

(ii) any ballot-papers rejected by the return. 

ing officer are declared vaiid. 
the court may direct the whole or any part of the 
ballot-papers to be recounted, and the result of the 
election ascertained, in accordance with these rules. 

(3) Except as in this rule expressly provided,' no 
recount shall be had whether on an election petition or 
othex*wise. 

Determination of Questions as to Transfers. 

13. — (1) If any question shall arise in relation to 
any transfer the decision of the returning officer, 
whether expressed or implied by his acts, shall be final) 
unless an objection is made by any candidate or his 
agent before the declaration of the poll, and in that 
event the decision of the returning officer may be 
reversed upon an election petition. 

(2) If any decision of the returning officer is so 
reversed, the transfer in question, and all operations 
subsequent thereto, shall be void, and the court abn . H 
direct what transfer is to be made in place thereof, and 
shall cause the subsequent operations to bo carried 
out, and the result of the election to be ascertained 
in accordance with these rales. 

Definitions. 

1 i. In these rales — 

(1) The expression “ votes capable of transfer ” 

means votes given on ballot-papers on 
which a further preference is indicated 
for a continuing candidate. 

Provided that a vote shall be deemed not 

capable of transfer in any case in which — 

[a) The names of two or mox*e candidates 

(whether already excluded from the 
poll or declared elected or not) are 
marked with the same figure and are 
next in order of preference, or 

(b) The name of the candidate to whom the 

transfer is to be made or of some 
candidate (whether continuing or not) 
higher in the ox*der of the voters' 
preference is marked — 

(i) by a figure not following con- 
secutively after some other figure on 
the ballot-paper, or 

(ii) by two or more figux*es. 

(2) The expression ‘'continuing candidates” 

means candidates not already declared 
elected or excluded from the poll. 



C. A Committee was appointed after the General 
Election in Tasmania in 1909, and repoi-ted as follows 
on the woiking of the system and the comparative 
merits of the Tasmanian and Municipal Representation 
Bill Rules:— 

Scope op the Report. 

1. This report is confined to a description of the 
conduct of the General Election, 1909, and to a 
consideration of certain alterations which have been 
suggested for improving the single transferable vote 
system of proportional representation. Accordingly, 
we have not dealt with the general political questions 
connected with proportional representation ; nor have 
we considered how iar other systems, such as the list 
systems in use in most of the countries of Europe, and 
the mark system would he suitable for use in Tasmania. 
At the same time, we have included in the tables of 
the Appendix much information which, though not 
necessary for the main purpose of our report, will be 
of value in the discussion of other systems. 
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The Rules of“ The Electoral Act, 1907." 

2. The roles in Schedule (4) of “ The Electoral Act, 
1907,” are adapted from a Bill introduced in the 
Parliament of South Australia in July, 1906, and from 
a Bill laid before the Commonwealth Parliament in 
August, 1906, neither of which became law. 

3. Their distinguishing features, as compared with 
the rules of “The Electoral Act, 1896" (commonly 
called in Tasmania the “ Hare- Clark system "), are the 
use of the Gregory fractional method of transfer of 
surpluses, and the use of the Droop quota in place 
of the higher Have quota. 

> 4. The Gregory fractional method of transfer is 

discussed in para. 20. 

5. The use of the Droop quota has been criticised. 
This quota is now advocated almost universally in 
place of the Hare quota, but it seems desirable to state 
shortly the reasons for using it in place of the Hare 
quota. 

The Hare quota (so called from its use by Thomas 
Hare, the originator in England of proportional repre- 
sentation by single transferable vote) is the number 
obtained by dividing the number of valid votes by the 
number of members to be elected. This quota was 
used in “ The Electoral Act, 1896.” 

The Droop quota (so called after Mr. H. R. Droop, 
a Cambridge mathematician, who advocated it in 1868 
and 1869) is obtained by dividing the number of valid 
votes by one more than the number of members to be 
elected, and adding 1. 

Thus, in the case of a constituency of 4,200 voters, 
electing six members, the Hare quota is one-sixth of 
4,200 (or 700), and the Droop quota is one more than 
one-seventh of 4,200 (or 601). 

6. Considering an election as a contest between 
candidates, it is clear that a candidate who obtains, 
in the instance given in paragraph 5, the Droop quota 
(601 votes) has more votes than it is possible for each 
of six other- candidates to obtain; and therefore the 
first-mentioned candidates 1ms sufficient votes to 
entitle him to election. Even if the Hare quota is 
used, any candidate who obtains a number of votes 
equal to the Droop quota is elected, for the reason 
stated in the last sentence; and a candidate who 
obtains the Hare quota receives an excess of votes 
which are not really required by him, and which are 
therefore wasted. Hence it is clear that, considering 
an election as a contest between candidates, the Droop 
quota is to he preferred to the Hare quota. 

We take the following extract from a pamphlet, 
entitled “ Proportional Representation in Large Con- 
rtituancies,” by Walter Boily (London, Ridgway, 

"We have still to consider what is the sufficient 
number of votes to be retained for each candidate. 
The rule in use in Denmark (and adopted by Mr. Hare, 
for finding this number, which is called the quota) is 
to divide the number of votes by the number' of 
members to be elected. This is simple, but still it is 
wrong. For example, if we apply Mr. Hare's plan to 
an election of two members, in which 100 votes are 
given— 70 for A first, and then B, and 30 for C— we 
should obtain the quota by dividing 100 by 2; and 
then retaining this quota of 50 votes for A, we should 
hand over 20 votes to B ; and the votes would then 
stand, A 50, 0 30, B 20, and therefore we should have 
A and C elected. And jet it is clear that, as 70 is 
more than twice 30, A and B should have been the 
candidates elected. 

“ The number of votes to be retained for a candidate 
must be enough to make his election certain, whatever 
combination may be made of the other votes given in 
the election. The smallest number which will suffice 
for this is the true quota ; all votes retained beyond 
this number are wasted. There is no difficulty in 
finding this number. Suppose that two members have 
to be elected, we must retain for a candidate votes 
enough to insure his being one of the first two, and 
this we shall do if we retain for him just over a third 
* ii w kole number of votes given. It is impossible 
tor three persons each to have more than one-third of 
the votes, so that any candidate who has more than 
one-third by ever so little is certain to lie one of the 
nrst two, in whatever way the rest of the votes may 

H 



lie distributed. In the same way, we see that if five 
members have to lie elected, a candidate who has more 
than one-sixth of the votes will certainly lie one of the 
first five, and therefore elected ; and so for any other 
number of members. The rule, then, for finding the 
true quota is this: — Divide the number of votes by 
the number just above that of the members to be 
elected, and take as a quota the number just above the 
quotient. 

“ In the example given above, the true quota just 
exceeds one-tliird of 100. It is therefore 34. The 
70 votes given to A, B, will then lie divided into 34 
for A, 34 for B, and 2 over. G has only 30 votes - 
and the result is that A and B are elected, and it is 
dear they should be. 

“ It will be observed that some votes ore wasted. 
This must needs lie, whatever mode of election is 
adopted. If a constituency has only one member, a 
candidate who gets a bare majority will be elected, 
and it will .be of no moment whether the remaining 
votes are for him or against him. All except the 
bare majority can have no effect upon the election, 
and may be considered as wasted. But as the number 
of members is increased, the unavoidable waste is 
diminished. With five members the effective votes for 
each will just exceed one-sixth, and therefore the waste 
votes will just fall short of the remaining sixth; in 
fact, the unavoidable waste will always just fall short 
of the true quota.” 

7. But these arguments do not decide the su- 
periority of one quota over the other if an election is 
considered, not as a contest between candidates, but 
as a contest between parties. For here we have to 
consider the possibility of one or more candidates of a 
party securing election on less than a quota, and so 
obtaining for then' party an amount of representation 
in excess of its proportional share. With the Hare 
quota it is. very easy for a party to secure excessive 
representation by returning several candidates with 
less than the quota. With the Droop quota this is 
impossible in a two-party contest (except when papers 
become exhausted through the neglect of voters to 
give a preference to each candidate of their party), 
and in a contest between more than two parties dis- 
proportions! representation would probably occur much 
less frequently with the Droop quota than with the 
Hare quota. 

Take the case of an election of six members by 
210 voters, 63 of whom belong to party A, and 147 to 
party B, and assume the Haro quota is used. Party A, 
having roughly one- third of the voters, is entitled to 
two members, and party B to 4. When all candidates 
but seven have been exoluded, the state of the poll 
might be that the five remaining candidates of party B 
had respectively 30, 30, 29, 29, 29 votes each (total 
147) ; and the two remaining Candida, tea of party A 
35 and 28 each (total 68). The candidate lowest on 
the poll has now to be excluded ; that is, the A candi- 
date with 28 votes is excluded, and there are left six 
candidates — five of party B, and one of A, who are 
declared elected. That is, pai-ty A instead of getting 
two members, has got only one ; and party B, instead 
of four member's, has got five. 

Now this has happened solely because the use of 
the Hare quota (85) has wasted the four- votes which 
the A candidate, with 35 votes, had in excess of the 
Droop quota (31). If the Droop quota had been used, 
this surplus of foui' would have been distributed before 
the exclusion of the lowest candidate. It would 
naturally have gone to the other candidate of the 
party, whose votes would thus have been raised from 
28 to 32 ; and the candidate excluded as lowest on the 
poll would then have been one of the B candidates. 
Thus, the result would have been the correct result — 
party A, two member's ; party B, four members. 

It is interesting to note in passing that if, in the 
election far Franklin, the Hare quota had been used, 
and if there had been no cross-voting between the 
candidates of the Labour Party and other candidates 
by voters who gave their first preferences to non- 
labour candidates, and no exhaustion of the papers of 
such voters, the Labour Party would have secured only 
one member in place of the two to whom it was entitled 
in proportion to the number of its supporter's. 

4 
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There are a large number of cases in which the 
Haro quota produces disproportional representation. 
On the other hand, there are some cases in which the 
Droop quota, for another reason, does the same. The 
comparison of the merits of the two quotas, therefore, 
involves an examination of the range of values in which 
these cases occur. This has been made by one of the 
writers (E. L. Piesse) and L. F. Gihlin, who, by an 
argument unsuitable for this report, have shown that 
in a two-party contest for a six-member electorate, in 
which votes do not become exhausted through a voter 
failing bo vote for nil the candidates of his party, the 
Hare quota may bo in error to the extent of one member 
for a range about three times as great as that in which 
the Droop quota can he in error. It, therefore, follows 
that in a two-party contest, us in a contest between 
two members, the Droop qnota is superior to the Hare 
quota. 

A similar comparison in a three-party contest has 
been made for particular cases only. 

The Scrutiny at the General Election. 

8. As the rales contained in Schedule (4) of “ The 
Electoral Act, 1907,” had not been used previously at 
a parliamentary election, several mock elections were 
held prior to tho general election to gain expe- 
rience of the working of the rules and of the most 
efficient arrangements for conducting the scrutiny. 
It was at first intended to adopt the arrangement of 
stall and method of recording preferences used at the 
election of 1897 («oc R. M. Johnston, “ Observations 
“ on the Working Results of the Hare System of 
“ Election in Tasmania,” Proo. Roy. Soc. Tas. 1897, 
p. 75, at pp. 82, 83, and pamphlet pp. 18, 19) ; but 
these arrangements were, after a test, abandoned in 
favour of the much more efficient method nsed at the 
Proportional Representation Society’s model election, 
held in December 1908 (see Journal of the Proportional 
Representation Society, December 1908, p. 107). 

9. The furniture of the room in which the scrutiny 
was carried out was arranged as follows: — The Re- 
turning Officer's table at the head of the room, a long 
sorting-table in tho centre of the room, and counting- 
tables (one for each candidate) on either side of the 
sorting -table. 

On the Returning Officer's table was placed a set 
of pigeon-holes (one for each candidate), with pigeon- 
holes for informal and exhausted papers, all suitably 
labelled ; and also a similar set of open l>oxes, with the 
like labels. 

On the sorting- table were placed sets of open 
sorting- trays (one for eiioh sorter), with the same 
labels as tho pigeon-holes; and each connting-table 
had a similar sot of trays, und was labelled with the 
name of tho candidate whose papers were being counted 
at it. At each counting-table was one counting-clerk. 

10. The parcels of ballot-papers received from the 
polling-places for each district were opened by the 
Returning Officer at the head table, and were distri- 
buted by messengers among the sorters at the sorting- 
table. The sorters sorted them according to the first 
preference, at the same time examining them for 
informalities and placing in the compartment for 
informals for reference to the Returning Officer any 
which seemed to be irregular. The sorters did not count 
the papers. Messengers collected from all the sorting- 
trays the papers on which a particular candidate had 
the first preference, and took them to the table at 
which his papers were being counted. The counter 
counted them into bundles of 60 each, at the same 
time checking the sorting, and also examining the 
papers for informalities. Each bundle of 50 was 
checked, and the totals for each candidate added up. 
Any papers found to have been mis-aorted were sent to 
the correct tables. 

The papers were then done up in bundles (one for 
each candidate), and were brought up to and placed in 
the open boxes at the head table, where an assistant 
returning officer labelled them, and called out the 
numbers to another assistant returning officer, who 
recorded them on the scrutiny abstract. The papers 
were then placed in the appropriate pigeon-holes at 
the head table. 

The second and subsequent counts were made in 
the same way, the assistant returning officer in charge 



of the scrutiny abstract taking the parcel of papers 
required for the count from the pigeon-holes, and 
checking the totals returned by the counters, when the 
count was completed, with the number given out. 

Whenever a candidate became elected or excluded 
his label was removed from the counting and soiting- 
trays, so that no further choices should be counted to 
him. 

At the head table, in addition to the Returning 
Officer and assistant returning officers, were two 
counting-clerks, who made the calculations required in 
transferring votes, and assisted in labelling the packets. 
The calculations were also checked by an arithmometer 
in the case of the Franklin, Denison, and Wilmot 
scrutinies. 

11. The staff employed was as follows ; — 



Buss 25 

Darwin - - . - 14 

Denison - - - - 40 

Franklin - - - - 27 

Wilmot - - - - 26 



In the Denison and Franklin scrutinies the staff 
was reduced after the distribution of surpluses obtained 
at the first count. 

As a sorter was able to go through papers more 
quickly than a counter, two counters were employed 
for each sorter. 

It was not found possible to employ the whole staff 
continuously, as many of the counts were small. W ith 
the experience now gained we think that in future a 
smaller staff will be sufficient. 

12. The scrutiny could not be commenced until the 
ballot-papers from all the polling-places of the distinct 
had reached the Returning Officer. This necessarily 
involved a delay of some days in four of the districts, 
but the rough result of the counting of the first prefe- 
rences, conducted at each polling-place and sent in by 
telegraph, was announced on the night of the election. 
The counting of the first preferences at the polling- 
places was not relied on for the scrutiny, and all 
papers were re-examined and counted again at tho 
chief polling-place for the district. 

The time occupied in the scrutiny at the chief 
polling places for the districts was as follows : — 

Hours. 



Bass 


- 15 


Darwin 


- 11 


Denison - 


- 11 


Franklin - 


- 9 


Wilmot - 


- 10 


The poll closed b 


a each district at 6 



80th ApriL 

All the ballot-papers for Denison readied the 
Returning officer at 9.30 p.m. on tho night of the poll. 
Tho scrutiny was commenced at 10 p.m., and was 
continued through the night to 9 a.in. next morning 
when it was concluded, and the result announced. 

The scrutiny for Bass was concluded on 4th May ; 
for Darwin on 4th May; for Franklin on 5th May; 
and for Wilmot on 3rd May. 

IS. An advantage of the scrutiny, not possessed by 
a scrutiny und »• the ordinary method of voting, is that 
the counting of most of the parcels at the first count, 
and of many of the parcels at other counts, is checked 
again by the recounting of the parcels at subsequent 
counts. The number of miscounted or mis-sorted 
papers discovered at subsequent counts was very email 
In Denison, where there were over 19,000 examinations 
of papers, only three miscounted papers and three 
inis- sorted papers were found. It was possible to 
rectify most of these errors immediately they were 
discovered, and none of them, even if not rectified, 
could have affected the result of the election. The 
number of miscounted and mis-sorted papers in the 
other districts was equally small, and in no district 
could the result of the election have been affected in 
any way by these errors. 



General Observations on the Election. 

14. The working of the system, from the point 
of view of Retu rnin g Officers, was an unqualified 
success. No serious difficulty of any kind was found 
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in conducting the scrutiny. The scrutinies for two 
of the districts were carried out in country towns, 
where the number of persons available for choice 
of a staff was small ; but here, as elsewhere, no serious 
difficulty was found. 

15. From the point of view of the electors, it is 
of interest to examine the number of informal ballot- 
papers. These amounted in each district, except 
Wilmot, to less than 8 per cent., and in the case of 
Wilmot, to 3 ’44 per cent., of all the ballot-papers; 
and the average for the whole of Tasmania was 2 -86 
pei - cent. 

The percentages of informal ballot-papers in pre- 
vious elections are shown in Table II. In comparing 
one election with another, it is to be remembered that 
changes in the method of voting, whether by striking 
out the names of the candidates objected to, by placing 
crosses opposite the names of the candidates voted for, 
or by numbering in order of preference the candidates 
voted for, and the vaiying strictness of Electoral Acts, 
are responsible for some of the variations in the 
percentages of informal papers shown by this table. 

The percentage of informal ballot-papers was 
higher than at the General Election for the House 
of Assembly in 1906, but lower than at the Federal 
Election of December, 1906. 

16. The principal discussions in regard to the Hare 
system are concerned with the extent to which it will 
or will not provide representation for wliat are called 
“ sectional interests,” and as to the advantages or 
disadvantages which attend such representation. This 
matter we regard as outside the scope of an official 
report. The facts on which to base an opinion as to 
how far “ sectional interests ” did or did not secure 
representation are difficult to ascertain, and are not 
known to ns officially. It may, however, be permissible 
to state that there were several “ list6 ” of candidates 
published for the guidance of electors and supported 
by various organisations. Some comment has been 
made because persons supporting these lists did not 
secure the amount of representation which, as it was 
supposed, they might have obtained under the former 
system of single electorates ; but it has not been 
shown that this is due to any other cause than the 
insufficient numbers of the supporters of the various 
lists. An examination of the scrutiny abstracts shows 
that there was so much cross-voting between the 
supporters of the various lists that (except in regard 
to candidates supported by the Labour Party) it is 
impossible to discuss the amount of representation 
obtained by each. 

The voters who gave then - first preference to can- 
didates of the Labour Party, however, appeal- to have 
voted for all the candidates of their party, and rarely 
for any other candidates ; and it is accordingly per- 
missible, for the purposes of the following calculation, 
to assume the number of voters who supported the 
Labour Party to be equal to the number who gave 
their first preferences to candidates of the party. 
Hence we obtain the following table : — 



District. 


Number of 
Voters who 
supported 
the Labour 
Party (i.e., 
voters who 
gave first 
preferences 
to can- 
didates of 
the Labour 
Party). 


Total 
Number 
of other 
Voters. 


Number of 
Members 
to which 
Labour 
Party 
eutitled in 
proportion 
to number 
of its 

supporters. 


Number 

of 

Members 
returned 
by tbe 
Labour 
Party. 


Bass 


3275 


5795 


217 


2 


Darwin 


5493 


3912 


3-51 


4 


Denison - 


3218 


8119 


1-70 


2 


Franklin . 


3448 


6837 


201 


2 


Wilmot 


3633 


5230 


2-46 


2 


All 


19,067 


29,893 


11-69 


12 



The Labour Party therefore obtained exactly the 
number of members in each electorate to which it was 
entitled; in the case of Darwin and Wilmot the 



number of members it obtained being the whole 
number nearest to its proportional share of the 
representation for each district. 

Examination of Amendments which have been Proposed 

for Improving the Working of the Rules of 

Schedule (4). 

17. In the year 1908 a Bill, promoted by the 
Proportional Representation Society, to allow muni- 
cipal boroughs in England to adopt for their elections 
a system of proportional representation, was examined 
and approved by a Select Committee of the House 
of Lords, and was passed by that House. It did 
not, however, pass through the House of Commons. 

This Bill contains a system of proportional repre- 
sentation very similar to that of " The Electoral Act, 

1907, ” of Tasmania, but the rules for the scrutiny 
(which, it is stated in the journal of the Proportional 
Representation Society, December, 1908, p. Ill, are 
baaed on the Tasmanian Act of 1896) differ in several 
details from the Tasmanian rules to the Act of 1907. 
We proceed first to examine these differences. 

18. Wo have classified the rales contained in the 
first schedule to the Municipal Representation Bill, 

1908, which differ materially from the Tasmanian 
rales, for convenience of reference, according as, 
(a) their adoption in place of or in addition to the 
corresponding Tasmanian rales could not alter the 
result of an election j or (b) their adoption might 
occasionally alter the result. 

(а) Rules which could not alter the result of an 
election : — 

(i) The provision — Rule 4, sub-rale (5) — for the 

postponement of the transfer of a surplus, if 
the surplus, together with any other surpluses 
not transferred, does not exceed the difference 
between the totals of the two continuing 
candidates lowest on the poll ; 

(ii) The provision — Rule 7, sub-rule (2) — for the 

simultaneous exclusion of two or more candi- 
dates if the total of their votes, together with 
any surpluses not transferred, is less than the 
votes of the next highest candidate ; 

(iii) The provision — Rule 9, sub-rule (2) — for the 

filling of the last vacancy if the votes of one 
uneleeted candidate exceed the votes of all 
other continu i n g candidates, together with 
any surpluses not transferred ; and 

(iv) The similar provision — Rule 9, sub-rale (3) — for 

filling two or more vacancies. 

(б) Rules which might occasionally alter the result 
of an election : — 

(i) The provision, in the transfer of surpluses, for 
selecting for transfer a number of papers 

3 ual to the number of surplus votes in place 
transferring all papers containing the votes 
which produced the surplus ; 

(ii) The provision for raising the transfer-value in 
cases where some of the papers containing 
the votes which produced the surplus have 
no further available preference marked on 
them. 

19. The rules (a) are ingenious provisions which, by 
decreasing the number of counts and transfers, would 
shorten the work of the returning officer. The addition 
of any one or more of them to the Tasmanian rules 
could in no wise alter the result of an election, subject 
only to tbe unimportant qualification (in respect of 
which they are superior to the Tasmanian rales) that 
the number of votes lost by omitting fractional 
remainders might be less than with the present 
Tasmanian rales. 

We recommend that, when opportunity offers, the 
rales (a) should be added to the Tasmanian rules. 

20. The rule (b) (i) is a return to the Electoral Act 
of 1896. In the system advocated by Hare, a surplus 
was distributed by selecting at random from the papers 
of the elected candidate a number of papers equal to 
the sin-plus, and by transferring one vote to each 
candidate for each of these selected papers on which 
he had the next choice. The votes obtained by other 
candidates from the surplus of an elected candidate 
would thus depend on the particular selection made 
by the returning officer. 
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This result, of the selection of papers by the re- 
turning officer was pointed out as a defect by critics, 
and in 1868 Mr. H, R. Droop, in his pamphlet “ On 
Methods of Electing Representatives " (Macmillan), 
and again in 1881, in a paper “ On the Methods of 
Electing Representatives,” published in the Journal 
of the Statistical Society for June, 1881, showed that 
it could be avoided by the expedient of distributing a 
surplus to unelected candidates in proportion to the 
number of papers in the whole parcel producing the 
surplus, not in a selection only from the parcel on 
which each candidate was given the next preference. 
Mr. Droop did not, however, recommend this plan, os 
he thought it impracticable and unnecessary. 

The distinguishing feature of “ The Electoral Act, 
1896,” of Tasmania (now repealed) was the adoption, 
for the first time in practice, of rules -for distributing 
a surplus in the way proposed by Mr. Droop. And 
the result of the elections held under that Act showed 
that there was no difficulty in applying these rules, at 
least in an election in which only a few thousand 
papers were to he counted. 

According to the rules of “ The Electoral Act, 
1896,” oil the papers in the parcel which produces a 
surplus are re-examined, and the number of next 
choices for each continuing candidate counted. Each 
continuing candidate then gets a share of the surplus 
proportionate to the number of next choices recorded 
for him on all the papers of the parcel. Thus far the 
rules are the same as those of “The Electoral Act, 
1907,” of Tasmania, and of the Mxmicipol Representa- 
tion Bill ; and there is as yet no possibility of chance 
in the operation of the returning officer affecting the 
distribution of votes. 

The xnles of “ The Electoral Act. 1896.” and of the 
Municipal Representation Bill then provide that from 
the papers on which each continuing candidate has the 
next choice shall be taken at random a number of 
papers equal to the number of votes obtained by the 
candidate from the surplus. These selected papers are 
thereafter treated as worth one vote each, and if it 
becomes necessary to examine them again (for instance, 
if the candidate to whom they are transferred is sub- 
sequently excluded), each of them is worth one vote 
each to the candidate having the next available choice. 

It is clear that these lilies allow of chance influencing 
the result of the election, not in respect of the votes 
obtained by the candidates who share in the surplus 
(since these votes are not determined by a random 
selection), but in respect of the votes obtained from 
them by other candidates, if and when it becomes 
necessary to transfer the votes of the candidates who 
share in the surplus. One selection of papers may 
contain a large proportion of papers on which a 
candidate, A, has the next choice after the candidate 
sharing in the surplus ; another selection may contain 
a small proportion of such papers. Oonseqxxently, from 
the former A would get more votes, if the papers were 
again transferred, than from the latter. 

This remaining element of chance is got lid of by 
what is called Gregory's fractional method of transfer, 
and this is embodied in the rnles of Schedule (4) to 
“ The Electoral Act, 1907,” of Tasmania. 

By this method, ascribed by Professor E. J. Naason 
in his pamphlet “ The Real Yalue of a Vote and How 
to Get It” (pp. 16, 22) to Mr. J. B. Gregory, of 
Melbourne, all papers in the parcel producing the 
surplus are transferred each to the candidate having 
the next choice thereon, and each with a fractional 
value. If, for instance, 80 papers produce a surplus of 
19 votes, each paper is transferred to the next candidate 
thereon as worth nineteen-eightieths of a vote. There 
is here no random selection of papers, and no possibility 
of ch a nce affecting the result. Each paper receives its 
correct value, and this value it retains through the 
remainder of the election. If the papers are again 
dealt with, each candidate having the next available 
choice after the candidate sharing in the surplus 
obtains nineteen-eightieths of a vote from each paper 
when the papers ore again examined. No operation of 
the retu rni ng officer affects the number of votes any 
candidate gets, and each paper has a total value of one 
vote, and none a value of more than one vote, in 
determining who shall be elected. 



The rnles of “ The' Electoral Act, 1907," therefore 
get rid completely of any possibility that a chance 
selection of papers by the returning officer may affect 
the result. 

But the additional rules necessary to do this 
increase the work of the returning officer. It is 
therefore a matter of some interest to determine 
whether the additional rules are really required. 

Calculations of eminent mathematicians have been 
published in the Journal of the Proportional Repre- 
sentation Society and elsewhere which show that the 
element of chance in Hare's system, which was removed 
by the rales of the Tasmanian Act of 1896. would not 
(with constituencies of 25.000) affect an election more 
than about once in 10,000 years. These calculations 
are doubtless bused on some simple assumptions os to 
the shuffling of ballot-papers, and as to the frequency 
of close contests, but our experience in the recounts 
which we have made, as mentioned below, leads us to 
doubt whether any simple assumptions a9 to shuffling 
can be made. The ballot-papers as they come in from 
the polling -places are found to be in sets — in one set 
there will be a large number of consecutive papers on 
which A is 1 and B is 2 ; in another set a large number 
of consecutive papers on which A is 1 and C is 2 ; and 
so for subsequent preferences — and no amount of 
sorting, mixing, and shuffling which is practicable with 
a large number of pieces of paper can be relied on to 
produce the same average distribution in all parts of a 
large packet. If a random selection is made of a part 
only of tlie packet, the proportion of papers on which 
B has the next choice may lie much greater, or much 
less, than in the whole packet. We think, then, that- 
there can be no question that the improvements con- 
tained in “ The Electoral Act, 1896 ” are indispensable. 
The further question, whether the removal of the 
much less important element of chance got rid of 
under “ The Electoral Act, 1907,” by Gregory's frac- 
tional method of transfer is worth the additional labour 
it entails, is also, we think, incapable of satisfactory 
treatment by calculations based on probabilities ; and 
we accordingly report in full detail the results of the 
recounts we have made. 

We refer to Table XII. (suggested to us by an 
interesting calculation made by Mr. R. M. Johnston 
in “ Observations on the Working Results of the Hare 
System of Election in Tasmania,” Proc. Roy. Soc. 
Tas., 1897, p. 75). which shows the number of votes of 
which the distribution might have been altered if 
Rule (b) (i) of the Municipal Representation Bill. 1908, 
for the transfer of surpluses had been used at the late 
election in place of the corresponding rales of “ The 
Electoral Act, 1907.” From this table it appears that 
the percentage of votes of which the distribution 
might have been altered, varied from 4 ■ 14 per cent, in 
Franklin to 0 51 per cent, in Denison, and that the 
average for all the districts was a little more than 
2 pei' cent. These figures show that the percentage of 
votes which might be affected is small ; yet the number 
of votes which might be affected in a large constituency 
would be important in a close contest. 

It can also be shown from the scrutiny abstracts 
for Darwin and Wilmot that no possible alteration in 
the distribution of votes which could be produced by 
using the Rule (b) (i) could affect the result of the 
elections for these districts, the reason being that the 
contests in these districts were not close. Similar 
results could not be predicted from the abstracts for 
the other districts. 

Having obtained this information, we proceeded to 
perform the scrutiny for each district in accordance 
with the rales of the Municipal Representation Bill 
At the beginning of each re-scrutiny the papers were 
put hack into the packets they were in at the end of 
the first count at the General" Election ; that is, the 
papers were in the packets into which they had been 
sorted according to number - 1 choices; and some 
packets contained sub-packets sorted according to tbe 
number 2 choices. This was done so that the labour 
of the recount might be shortened as much as possible, 
by using the sorting done at the General Election. 
But great care was taken to shuffle thoroughly any 
packets whose previous sorting might vitiate the 
comparison to be made between the results according 
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to the two sets of rules ; and we believe that the papers 
were shuffled as thoroughly as they could ever be at an 
election. ... 

The re-scrutiny for each district was then earned 
out according to the rules of the Municipal Repre- 
sentation Bill. The result was, that in each district 
the same candidates were excluded in the same order, 
and the same candidates were returned, as at the 
General Election. 

The same results would therefore have been obtained, 
nud much labour saved, if the rules of the Municipal 
Representation Bill had been used. 

But a comparison of the scrutiny abstracts will 
show that there are serious alterations in the distribu- 
tions of the votes. These alterations would affect close 
contests ; and if close oontests were frequent we should 
t.binlr it undesirable that such alterations should be 
possible. We have no information from which we can 
judge how frequent close contests are. 

Tables X., XI., and XIII. contain further com- 
parisons between the results of using the two sets of 
rules. 

The principal disadvantage of the Gregory fractional 
method of transfer is that it involves a large number 
of small transfers. Whilst these transfers are being 
earned out the greater part of the staff must remain 
idle. The examinations of the papers for these trans- 
fers do not take a long time, but the arranging and 
labelling of the paper's is tedious, and requires great 
core. With the rules of the Municipal Representation 
Bill the number of transfers is much decreased, small 
transfers are rare, the whole staff is kept employed 
more continuously, and the results can be obtained in 
a shorter time. Thus we estimate that the Denison 
scrutiny, which occupied 11 hours with the Tasmanian 
rules, could have been completed under the rules of the 
Municipal Representation Bill in five or six hours; 
the Franklin scrutiny, in place of nine hours, could 
probably have been finished in about five horn's. 

This saving of a few horn's is not of great import- 
ance, but the difference in the times occupied would 
become much greater if there were more candidates 
and a larger number of papers. The larger the number 
of papers the greater is the number of transfers 
required with the Gregory fractional method of 
transfer, and consequently the greater the. amount of 
time spent in arranging in packets and labelling. We 
consider that if the number of candidates exceeded by 
more thun 12 the number of members to be elected, 
the labour- required by the Gregory fractional method 
of transfer would become intolerable ; and we should 
hesitate to recommend it for constituencies of over 
20,000 voters returning more than, say, eight members. 
But we think there would he no great difficulty in 
working the system for constituencies returning not 
more than six members if the number of candidates 
was not more than double the number of member’s to 
he elected, however large the number of voters. The 
additional labour required by the Gregory method 
increases much more with an increase in the number’ of 
candidates than with an increase in the number of 
voters. 

The case, however-, is different for the small con- 
stituencies which we have in Tasmania, and we are of 
opinion that, for these constituencies, it is unnecessary 
to abandon the Gregory fractional method of transfer 
in favour of Rule (b) (i) of the Municipal Representation 
Bill. 

21. The Rule (6) (ii) seems to us to be unnecessary, 
surd we think it operates unjustly. A striking instance 
•of the way in which it may alter the distribution of a 
surplus appeal's from the scrutiny abstracts for Bass, 
according to the rules of the Municipal Representation 
Bill. At the last count (transfer of Mr. Sadler’s 
surplus) Mr. Mackenzie obtained, with the use of this 
rule, 145 votes, in place of 75 which he would have 
obtained if the Tasmanian transfer-value had been 
used. It happened that .this did not affect the result. 



but cases would often occur when such a large altera- 
tion in the distribution of a surplus would result in the 
return of another candidate. The effect of the rule is 
magnified, too, by the larger surpluses which occur 
with the rules of the Municipal Representation Bill. 

Recommendatiom for Amendment of “ The Electoral 
Act, 1907.” 

22. The adoption of rules («) has been recommended 
in par. 19. 

We think that the rules fixing the transfer- value 
should be amended so as to compel the use of the 
decimal form of the fraction in place of the vulgar 
fraction. The amendment should provide that the first 
foui - figures following the decimal point obtained by 
dividing the number of surplus votes by the number 
of papers producing it shall lie taken as the transfer- 
value, no approximation being made for the value of 
the fourth figure. 

Section 127 (iv) of the Act should be amended so 
that a paper which has the same number (not being the 
number 1, 2, or 3) opposite the names of more than 
one candidate shall not be informal, but shall he 
treated as if there were no preference marked on it 
subsequent to the number next below the number 
which is repeated. 

Provision should also be made for the case in which 
there is a gap in the sequence of numbers (e.g., a paper 
which has the preferences 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, but not the 
preference 4). 

P. 0. Douglas. 

E. L. Piesse. 

W. A. Bebchall. 

The Honourable the Chief Secretary. 



D. South Africa . — At the first meeting of the South 
African National Convention, in February 1909, the 
adoption of a system of proportional representation for 
all elections under the proposed new Constitution was 
agreed to bv the delegates. At the subsequent 
meeting at Bloemfontein, however, the proposal was 
abandoned as far os the Union House of Assembly and 
the Provincial Counoils were concerned. Proportional 
representation was, therefore, only retained for the 
Executive Committees of the Provincial Councils and 
for the Union Senate. The Government, however, 
subsequently applied it to municipal elections in 
Johannesburg and Pretoria. The Union Senate 
elections have not yet been held, but the two municipal 
elections took place in November last. In both cases 
the Transferable Vote was used and proved a complete 
success from a practical point of view. At Johannes- 
burg 22 candidates stood for 10 seats. About 12,000 
votes were cast, of which some 300 (2£ per cent.) were 
spoiled for reasons peculiar to the system — a small 
proportion when the mixed character of the population 
is considered, and also the fact that votes marked 
“No. 1," “No. 2,” instead of “1,” “2,” only, were 
discarded as informal. 

The verification of votes and counting, with a staff 
of 60 all told, took about eight hours. Preferences as 
late even as n. thirteenth and a fourteenth actually 
came into use. The results appear' to have been gene- 
rally regarded as fair. In Pretoria six seats were filled 
from 13 candidates on a poll of about 3,000 votes. 

A report irpon the elections by Mr. J. H. Hum- 
phreys, Hon. Sec. of the Proportional Representation 
Society, London, and Supervisor of the elections on 
behalf of the Transvaal Government, Iras been pub- 
lished by the Transvaal Government (Transvaal Pro- 
portional Representation, T. = G. 5 — ’10). His final 
conclusion is as follows : — 

“ 68. The introduction of the new method of voting 
has, in my opinion, been a complete success, and the 
municipal elections have furnished abundant evidence 
of the advantages arising from the use of the single 
transferable vote.” 
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ELECTORAL SYSTEMS COMMISSION. 



MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 

TAKEN BEFORE 



THE ROYAL COMMISSION 



ON 



SYSTEMS OF ELECTION. 



FIRST DAY. 



Thursday, 1st April 1909. 



PRE8ENT : 

LORD RICHARD FREDERICK CAVENDISH (Chairman). 

The Right Hon. Lord Lochee of Gowrie, LL.D. I Sir Charles Norton Eliot, K.O.M.G., C.B., LL.D,, 
The Honourable Edwin S. Montagu, M.P. D.O.L. 

Sir Francis J. S. Hopwood, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. The Honourable William Pember Reeves. 

Sir Courtenay Ilbert, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., C.I.E. | Mr. John Waller Hills, M.P. 

Mr. Charles D. Robertson (Secretary). 

Lord Courtney of Penwith colled and examined. 

1. (Chairman.) You are Chairman of the Committee of every section; but still more am I convinced that it 
of the Proportional Representation Society P — I am. does not represent anything like a real and trustworthy 

2. The Commission are in possession of the memo- representation of their strength. 

randum which you have drawn up, and I think it would 7. How do you meanP — They may have wmal 

he moat convenient if you put that in as evidence, hut representation, but not adequate representation, and 
it will he necessary perhaps in one or two instances to even the leading divisions I think now, as is confessed 
rather alter the wording of it, as it is not in a form by everybody, are mostly misrepresented, 
actually to be taken as evidence. I think we might ask 8. You do not think the oreation of representations 
you some general questions before going through this from all sections will tend to introduce a system of 
memorandum in detail? — The memorandum is not groups into Parliament ? — I think the introduction of 
drawn up as a paper to be put in and printed as it stands, groups, as a matter of fact, exists* already, and i6 an 
It is not fitted for that purpose. It is really a brief or essential development of democratic institutions ; but 
an abstract from which I thought I could give evidence the groups within Parliament will not interfere in any 
in answer to questions founded on that brief. Unless serious way with the maintenance of the two great 
the Commissioners decide otherwise I would eubmit to groups in Parliament (more or less loosely formed of 
them that that is really a convenient mode of procedure, those subsidiary groups), which will maintain their 

3. We wish rather to suit your convenience P — present relations for a long time to come, if not for 

What I would also press upon the Commission is this : ever, for as long as there is the two-party system. It 

The question of proportional representation has now will he modified and seriously modified, and ite rigidity 
passed out of the sphere of craziness, to which it was will he a good deal modified, but the two-party system 
at one time supposed to belong, and it has attracted really exists in the fundamental conditions of human 
attention more or less all over' the world. For instance, nature, and will survive all your changes of form, 
the last news we have is that a Select Committee has although you will have greater liberty. 

leen appointed in the House of Commons of Canada 9. You do not think the majority will be so reduced 
on the subject. After some debate the Ministry agreed that effective government will be difficult to carry on ? 
to the appointment of a Select Committee to inquire — I think the experience of the present House of 
into the whole question of proportional representation. Commons and its immediate predecessors — especially 
What I think is, that the Inquiry being made by this the present House of Commons — shows that a phe- 
0ommis8ion will he studied in oijr Colonies and abroad nomenolly big majority is not necessarily an element of 
as well as at home, and it is well to take it in a serious great strength. One does not trace things too much 
and even in an ample way. I do not want to flood the to existing party means and party rules, but it is quite 
Commission with evidence on details, but, at the same obvious that with respect to the two great questions 
time, I would put it to the Commissioners that you which have agitated the present House of Commons — 
cannot very well slur it over now. the education question and the licensing question, but 

4. You suggest that we should go through thin primarily the education question — that the Government 

summary or memorandum ?— Yes, and using it as a do not know how strong they are and what support 
barrister’s brief, ask me questions upon it. they have in the country. They do not dare to appeal, 

5. There are a certain number of preliminary or even if they wished to, to the country on the issue of 
leading questions I should like to ask. First of all, the education question. They have an. immense nominal 
are you quite convinced of the desirability of a change support in the House of Commons, but a most uncertain 
in the present electoral system P — I am, and have been support in the country. 

for a good many years. 10. Of the various methods which have been sug- 

6. You do not think the present system in practice gested, do you consider the single transferable vote is 
really secures the representation of eveiy important oertainly the best P— I th in k so. . There is a good deal 
section of the community P — No, I do not think it does to be said for the list system which has been adopted 
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mainly on tlie Continent. Their prepossessions and 
habits, and ways of thinking, have led them, to adopt that 
almost universally on the Continent ; but here, and in 
our Colonies and in America, English people have gone 
in for the single vote, which gives much greater 
freedom to the individual, while at the same time pre- 
serving the power of party associations, so for as they 
are veal things. On the Continent, where the parties 
put out their two lists, party organisation and party 
domination have been, so far, very much kept up 
there by that method. It involves a good deal of 
mancBiming to adjust the composition of the list for a 
particular party as to where different people shall come 
in it. If you are going to put up for a big town like 
Manchester a Conservative list, a Liberal list, and a 
Labour list, there will be an i m m ense caucus in manoeuv- 
ring with regard to the arrangement of places on the 
lists. Those who come on the top are the drat to be 
elected. 

11. In actual practice, does not your system lend 
itself to party caucus organisation ? — Not at all ; it 
allows it to work, but does not lend itself to it, and does 
not support it. The great merit of the single transfer- 
able vote is this : The party organisers cannot say to 
the voter: “ Unless you vote in the order in which we 
'• say, and for the persons in the position we indicate, 
“ your votes are lost." What they can and will say 
with force, is this: ‘‘Vote for the members of your 
" party in any order you like ; use your own freedom of 
“ choice as to the order in which they come, but go on 
" voting for them until you have voted for all of them. 
•‘ Then when the counting comes, the strength of the 
“ party will be gradually drawn together or diffused, 
•• so that in the end the whole strength will be found 

concentrated on the number of persons we can carry. 
“ Those persons will he found out by the action of 
“ the individual voters as indicated on then - papers, 
“ and not by our directions beforehand." For 
instance, take the test elections we have had. You 
put out a list of different candidates, not aa party 
candidates. The Liberal elec tore will be exhorted to 
vote for the Liberal candidates. In the last election 
Mr. Asquith came out with a very great number. It 
did not matter how many or how few voted for him, 
provided that, if it was a great number, they went on 
voting for other people, so that the surplus might be 
passed on ; and if there was a small number, it did not 
m itter how few, provided they went on to indicate their 
second, third, and fourth preferences. So that in the 
event of a person being found to be out of the running 
by the marking of the papers by the wills of the 
individual electors, the forces of the party are brought 
together and concentrated upon exactly the number 
of people they can carry. There is no embarrassment 
in considering beforehand how many you can put up, 
because you oannot put up so many as to injure your 
chance of getting in the number you need. You can 
put up how many or how few you like if the voters go 
on marking then- papers so that when the counting 
■comes, the strength of the association may be brought 
together and concentrated on the number of candidates 
you can cany. 

12. You do not anticipate any serious inconvenience 
from the different parties drawing up lists much, in the 
same way as they used to in the old School Board 
elections P — No, for this reason. In the School Board 
election you had 15 persons to be returned for Man- 
chester. The Church party in Manchester wanted to 
put out a list. They did not know how many they 
could carry. They thought perhaps they could carry 
five, and they put out a list of five, and they found in 
the end they could only cany three — taking a hypo- 
thetical number. They might have carried four, but 
by putting out five, they scattered then- forces so as to 
bring them down below what they could really carry. 
It is only by experimenting beforehand, and registering 
the result of previous elections, that party managers are 
able to find out as to different sections what their relative 
strengths were, and so could put out a reasonable con- 
tingent of candidates. Then in order to carry that con- 
tingent they had to direct their electors to vote in 
particular fashion, so that the whole strength should 
not be wasted. For instance, having 15 candidates, 



supposing they could carry four, you cannot divide 
15 by 4. One section would vote for A, B, and 0 
and another for B, 0, and D, and so on, changing the 
particular combination, so that in the end the whole of 
their party votes would get equally distributed amongst 
the four, though they could not in the case of individual 
voters divide them 15 votes among four. 

13. At present one of the advantages of our system 
is the close connection between the constituency and 
the representative. In large — four, five, or six member 
constituencies — that connection mu3t necessarily be 
diminished P — Yes. 

14. You do not see any disadvantage in that P— No 
I do not. A man would be one of the members for 
Manchester, or Birmingham, or Liverpool. His pro- 

ramme or principles would be known, and he would 

e supported more enthusiastically probably than now 
by people of his way of thinking, or of his opinions, or 
his prepossessions, throughout the whole of his con- 
stituency, and his committee men would he working for 
him very zealously socially, and he would be associated 
with them. He would know something of the other 
electors, too, no doubt, and, a corporate feeling would 
spring up, and there would be as keen an association 
as ever, if not a keener, between the man elected and a 
certain number of electors. 

15. But he would not be bo closely identified with 
any particular locality ? — He would not be so closely 
identified with everybody in Manchester, for example, 
but he would be closely identified with, say, the Free 
Traders of Manchester, or, say, the Labour men of 
Manchester, or, say, the cotton spinners of Manchester, 
or any other particular interest that was eager to get 
a representation, and thought their voice ought to be 
heard at Westminster — he would be closely associated 
with them. There would undoubtedly be committees 
formed in all these different constituencies, which would 
be in dose contact with the particular candidate they 
favoured. 

16. Before going on to your memorandum, one of 
the questions I wanted to ask you was about the single 
vote system inaugurated by Mr. Hare, and the reasons 
why you now suggest a considerable modification of 
that, system. I understand the Hare system was for a 
national constituency. What caused you to drop that 
idea and take to the smaller or more local idea ? — I 
consider myself a very conservative practical man, and 
I proceed from the known to the unknown by moderate 
steps. I am not prepared at once to go Mr. Hare's 
length in view, among other- things, of its slight chance 
of success. 

17. You dropped that because of practical diffi- 
culties P — I do not know that we should ever reach 
that, I do know that what I propose seems to be 
quite feasible and quite practicable, and if it proves to 
be the great success that we believe it will, it can go 
on. If people are so disposed and find themselveB so 
educated they can go on, and if you have a constituency 
of three members side by side with another constituency 
of three or five members, you may add them together. 
For instance, if we started in London we should not 
start with London as one constituency ; we should cut 
it up perhaps into 10 or fewer constituencies. Then 
the adjacent constituencies might, if it was found 
desirable, be joined gradually together and so on. A 
friend of mine, who is very keenly interested in 
London, and knows London very well, even now desires 
London to be made one constituency. As a practical 
man, I think that would have no chance of adoption, 
and it is really a wild thing to suggest. But let us 
proceed from the constituency of Westminster to the 
constituency of Chelsea, the constituency of Maiylebone, 
and the constituency of Kensington, and perhapB by 
and- bye you might unite them- into one. 

18. ( Sir Francis Hopwood.) What is the minimum 
— five-member constituencies P — No, three will ho the 

Tni-nimiim 

19. ( Lord Lochce.) What would you make the 
maximum P — I would not like to limi t it. I would 
like to know how far my friends would go with me. 
I will go as far as they go. My notion would bo to 
take at present the natural units of provincial and 
local life — the big towns for example — and make each 
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big town a unit. I ■would not do tlint with London 
because I think it is too big, but I think I would do 
it with Manchester, and, if local jealousies were not 
too strong, throw Manchester and Salford into one; 
but probably they would not be satisfied. Glasgow 
would probably be a little difficult to deal with, but 
Glasgow with the adjacent burghs, which are not now 
part of Glasgow, would form a very magnificent and 
well-educated constituency, and I would like to see it 
tried there on a large scale. How far I would go would 
depend on how far I could persuade Ministers to go, 
and how for they would go would depend upon how far 
the House of Commons would go with them, and that 
would depend probably upon how far this Commission 
go in their Report. 

20. Do you consider yon would get better propor- 
tional results, the larger- the constituencies P — Yes, I 
would not say up to an indefinite extension; but I 
would go up to 15 without any hesitation. 

21. (Mr. P ember Beeves.) The question of degree is 
very important. How far would you go as regards 
size ? —I do not myself shrink from sizes which some 
may think hazardous. The better educated your con- 
stituency, and the more compact your electorate, the 
larger can your constituency be. 

22. Does not the question of how far the minorities 
are to be represented a great deal turn upon the size of 
your- constituencies. Was not it the ideal of Mr. Hare 
that small diffused bodies, if intelligent people, might 
group themselves together over very large areas, and so 
get a representation P — No doubt. 

23. But if you confine it to a constituency returning 
five or six men, will not their chanoe be proportionately 
diminished P — Ye6. I think it is a practical mode of 
procedure. I think the Hare Bill idea is a very mag- 
nificent idea for the future, in which you can get 
l/700th part of the electorate represented. It is an 
easy way of solution. But I am quite content myself 
wifi a scheme which would give l/16th of the electorate 
the power of returning a member. I think that would 
secure for the present, at all events to start with, an 
adequate representation of minorities. You would get 
it more and more adequate the further you go. 

24. In the case of rural districts you restrict them 
to three members ? — I do not restrict them to three. 

25. You apeak of a minimum, which one would 
suppose would apply to rural districts for geographical 
reasons P — Possibly. 

26. Would it not he the case that no minority of 
less than about 26 or 27 per oent. of the population 
would be likely to get representation P — That would be 
a great improvement on what exists now. 

27. But is it such an improvement as to make the 
change very valuable P — I think extremely valuable. 

28. Take the case of the Unionists in Catholic 
Belaud. It is stated now that in the Nationalist part 
of B-eland, the Unionist minority has no chance of 
representation at allP — That is stated, but is also 
denied. 

29. To an outrider they do not appear to return 
many members. But if you only grouped two or three 
constituencies together, would they even then have any 
chance? — I believe, in Ireland, if we grouped con- 
stituencies together, we would get in some parts 
Unionists elected. Certainly, in Belfast you would get 
Nationalist members, and in Dublin Unionist members. 
Possibly in Cork you might get a Unionist member. 
There lias always been a Bti-ong Unionist minority in 
Cork. But you most remember there are Nationalists 
and Nationalists, and you would get different shades of 
Nationalists being returned — those who are more prac- 
ticable in their political actions, and those who are more 
disposed to compromise, and those who are less disposed. 
To break down the organisation of the Nationalist 
Party as a unit would be a very considerable advance in 
the emancipation of Ireland. Moreover, there has existed 
in Ireland in the past, as we know from the electoral 
history of Ireland before 1885, what we call Whigs, 
who got their innings and their scats in tlie counties in 
the south and west as well as in the north ; Whigs in 
the north, Whigs in Leinster, Whigs even in Munster, 
were elected. They have had no encouragement since 
1885 and 1886, and they are apt to die down like other 



plants which do not get access to air and ligh t,, and 
almost disappear ; but the germs are there, the people 
are there, and they can be called together. You have 
authority for what I am saying in Mr. Birrell, who, 
when he drew up his scheme for the government of 
L-eland, expressed certain despair of obtaining the. 
representation of a minority in any scheme of repre- 
sentation, and he introduced nominated members in 
order to supply what he could not get through the 
process of an election. But I know people whose 
acquai nta nce with Ireland has been longer and more 
intimate than Mr. Birrell’s, who believe that minority 
members and Unionist members could be secured even 
now in B-eland — even in Connaught they are to be 
found. 

30. Does not that go to show that the question of 
degree and the size of your groups will be very, very 
important P — It is important. I do not in the least 
underrate its importance. I only want the ground to 
be cleared in order to get on to that. I throw my cards 
on the table. I am proposing what I hope may be 
accepted, I believe if it is accepted it will prove so 
good and so excellent that the ideas of the next 
generation, if not the present generation, will become 
e n l a rged, and they will say, “ We must allow this 
system to spread.” 

3L (Lord Loehee.) Our reference directs us to 
inquire into schemes which have been adopted or 
proposed in order to secure a fuller representative 
character. The more full the representation the better 
for B-eland P — Yes. 

32. Thex-efore, the question of numbers seems to 
me, as Mr. Reeves has said, very important? — Yea; 
but you must remember what kind of representation 
yon get under other schemes. It is all a question of 
comparison. What do you get now P What would you 
get under a limited vote, if that were introduced; 
what under cumulative voting; what under a list 
system ; what- under a single transferable vote system P 
It is all a question of comparison. 

33. (Mr. P ember Beeves.) I venture to deduce from 
what you have said that you would contemplate a mini- 
mum of three, and possibly in the case of some big cities, 
a maximum even as high as nine. You did not commit 
yourself to it, but it sounded like it? — I should bo 
ready to go to that ; but if you look at foreign countries, 
which, after all, may be a guide to what is practicable, 
you find on the Continent constituencies returning 
much larger numbers. In Belgium, I think, the biggest 
constituency numbers 22. In Finland, there is a con- 
stituency, not, one would suppose, a highly educated 
constituency, returning 23 members, and the election 
is conducted with such accuracy as to out- do ora 
present methods. Two elections have taken place there 
these last two years almost without a change in the 
composition of the elected members. 

34. (Sir Courtenay Ubert.) The election took some 
time ? — It took time. 

85. (Mr. Pemiber Beeves.) Bat very careful arrange- 
ments are made outride amongst the parties and 
groups ? — I think not. There are groups there. The 
candidates are put out in groups, Old Finns and New 
Finns, and Swedes, and what not. 

36. (Sir Courtenay Ubert.) Your general notion 
would be to have several large constituencies, based on 
what one may call natural considerations as to area, 
differing widely from each other in the population and 
number of electors, and returning different numbers of 
representatives, and you would make tbe representation 
fair by adjusting the number of representatives roughly 
to the number either of the electors or of the population. 
That would be your general notion P — Quite so. 

37. Would you base the representation on electors 
or on population ? Have you any preference ? — Very 
little preference. My own feeling is always in favour 
of electors, because they are the men we have to deal 
with, but you must have regard to tbe composition of 
your sooiety. Your reference is to have regard to the 
electorate. 

38. Yes, the existing electorate ? — There are many 
reasons for bringing in population when the existing 
electorate varies very diversely from the variation of 
population, hut if you get two constituencies whose 
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proportion to one another in respect of population 
differs very much from the proportion of the electorate, 
you have to inquire why that difference exists, and the 
causes of that distinction in order to determine your 
allocation in respect of electorate, or in respect of 
members. I do not think it is an important question, 
and my prepossession is to take the electorate as a basis. 

39. Yon would begin with large areas of election. 
We are precluded from going into any scheme of 
redistribution for obvious reasons. How would you 
deal with Wales, for instance ? — Wales presents two or 
three places, Cardiff is one, Merthyr Tydfil another, where 
you could get large, practically urban areas returning 
a multiplicity of members, and you could get other 
adjacent counties and join them together so as to form 
some constituencies to return three members. 

40. The object being, I understand, tliat in each 
group of representatives of constituencies there should 
bo some representatives of the minority in the con- 
stituency. Would that be so? — I do not like the 
phrase “ the minority.'' 

41. Minority or minorities P — I want some repre- 
sentation of the constituency as full as possible of 
the constituency and the different elements of the 
electorate : that is what I want. Of course redistri- 
bution is a very practical question, and would have 
to be proceeded upon with a very minute knowledge 
and study of the different parts of the country. You 
will get a very great deal of light on the question of 
redistribution from the practice of other countries, 
where they run up to 22 or 23 members and run down 
to three. Even in Sweden, in the north, under their 
scheme they are going to have a single member- con- 
stituency in a very wide and sparsely inhabited part of 
the country. 

42. (Mr. Edwin Montagu.) You do not advocate 
the single-member constituency for the transferable 
voting? — You cannot have a transferable vote to give 
a representation to different elements with a single- 
member constituency. You must take at least three if 
you are going to get different elements in your con- 
stituency represented. You can get a single transferable 
vote in a single-member constituency in order to secure 
that the person elected shall get the majority of the 
votes. 

43. (Mr. J. W. Rills.) If all sections are to be 
represented in proportion to their numbers, the larger 
the constituency the more nearly you attain that ideal P 
— Yes, in Mr. Hare’s system with one constituency you 
have the ideal in its fullest form. 

44. Take Ireland, for instance. Grouping consti- 
tuencies in three will give you a smaller representation 
of minorities than if yon made the whole of Ireland 
into one single constituency P — Yes, tliat is true. 

45. It is very important? — But is the question of 
making Ireland one constituency a practical question ? 

46. Do you regard Mi-. Hare’s scheme as the ideal, 
and yours as a step towards the ideal, or do you regard 
a half-way house between your scheme and Mi-. Hare's 
scheme as the ideal? — "Ideal” is a very long word. 
I think Mr. Hare’s scheme is an ideal which I should 
not he at all afraid of moving forward to, but one step 
is enough for me. I go passing gradually on, and 
the next generation will go a little further, and they 
will find their way. Accepting it in an elementary 
form does not commit yon to anything in future, and 
if that proves itself by experience to be a thing to which 
yon can move forward safely with the perfect stability 
of your institutions, then, with the education of yonr 
people, with the development of their character, with 
an increased power of political action and political 
choice, you can go on, and you will go on, and by-and- 
bye you may get Ireland one and even more than Ireland 
one constituency. With respect to Ireland, may I 
observe this : you t hi n k of Ireland with three-member 
constituencies as not giving complete representation 
to different parts of Ireland, and of course it would 
not.. But, as I said before, there are Nationalists and 
Nationalists, and if yon get your single transferable 
vote in the three-member constituency in Ireland, yon 
would get, supposing they were all Nationalists returned. 
Nationalists of different character returned, and if you 



got two Nationalists and one Unionist you would get 
two Nationalists of different character returned. 

47. I quite agree: but still if we get Mr. Hare’s 
scheme we get the abolition of localities altogether. It 

is entirely a numerical representation of the country ? 

I should not like to say that. If yon are going for 
ideals do not speak of it as a numerical representation 
of the country I should call it a human representation 
of the country. You are endeavouring to give the whole 
community of sentient human beings, so far as you 
are going to give them the vote, their share. That is 
the ideal. 

48. My point is that you treat the whole country 
as one, and not different localities as returning mem- 
bers ? — Surely all these things are arbitrary. Let us 
get out of the chains of thought which proceed to this 
as necessary parts of humanity. 

49. (Sir Courtenay Ilbert .) You would make your 
electoral areas as large as is practically possible ? — That 
is so, watching very carefully every step of the advance. 

50. (Sir Francis Hopwood.) But I take it you 
would be glad to see the system applied in the first 
instance to big cities, leaving the question of the large 
county areas to be settled after redistribution ? — That 
is a practical question. Personally, I should he pre- 

ared to accept the experiment on a reduced Beale, 

ut a good many of my friends do not like that 
expression of opinion on my part at all. I am pre- 
pared to go forward even on a moderate application 
of the principle, but I think a restricted application 
provokes a good deal of dislike and discontent. For 
example, in Tasma n ia it was applied to Hobart Town 
and Launceston, and not to the country. Hobart 
Town and Launceston got several members, and the 
oountry was divided into single member constituencies. 
The country voters thought they had not got the same 
electoral power as the others, and there was a good 
deal of jealousy, whereas, as a fact, it was one man one 
vote wherever it was. But that jealousy was raised. 
I do not want to raise any jealousy of that kind. 
Even in Belgium there was a good deal of difficulty 
between town and country. There is no difficulty in 
applying it throughout, although you could not have 
constituencies with so many members in the country 
as in the town. 

51. I was merely following what you called your 
conservative line of thought, and having regard to the 
fact that we cannot go into any large system of redis- 
tribution, I was anxious to know whether you would 
be glad to see your scheme applied to such places as 
Leeds and Manchester, where the redistribution would 
be infinitesimal. You would merely have to throw the 
net a little wider and destroy the one-member con- 
stituencies and take the number of members, whatever 
it may be at present, representing the particular city P 
— I do not know. I should like to be informed as to 
the view of the Commission about their powers in 
respect of redistribution. 

52. (Chairman.) I may say I do not think it comes 
at all within our terms of reference to recommend 
redistribution ? — Not any scheme ? 

53. We recognise that any scheme practically, which 
suggests any minority representation, involves redis- 
tribution ? — I do not for a moment conceive that it is 
a part of your duty to draw up an electoral map of 
the country for the future, but if you are going to 
make any suggestion at all, you must accept this pro- 
position : that if you are going to apply in any degree 
proportional representation, so far as it is applied we 
must have constituencies for three or more members. 

54. (Sir Courtenay Tlbert.) Iledisti-ibution is a con- 
dition precedent to the adoption of your proposal in 
any form ? — Quite so. You are not, therefore, debarred 
from considering the point. 

55. (Sir Charles Eliot.) Yon say in your memoran- 
dum that a single vote is a form of proportional 
representation. Does that mean if plural voting were 
abolished without any other changes it would be the 
beginning of proportional representation ? — No, I do 
not think so at all. The abolition of the plural vote, 
leaving constituencies as they stand now, would have 
nothing to do with proportional representation. 
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56. (Mr. Edwin Montagu.) You have thought of 
this scheme more in connection with big towns than 
with rural constituencies ? — I cannot say that. I was 
member for a rural constituency myself for 20 years. 

57. Do you anticipate no more difficulty in a rural 
constituency in applying this than in an urban con- 
stituency ? — Of course the areas are different. That is 
the point. To get a rural constituency with seven or 
nine members you would have generally a very incon- 
venient area, at least for beginner’s, and, therefore, one 
would have a constituency of a smaller range. But 
most counties could be easily manipulated. My own 
county of Cornwall, I think, could be made one con- 
stituency without much difficulty. It could easily be 
made into two three-meiuber constituencies. 

58. ( Lord Loohoo.) Including the boroughs P — There 
is only one borough, and that will disappear whenever 
any real redistribution comes. 

59. Generally, you would not hesitate to throw 
county and town together P — No, certainly not. The 
distinction between them is quite out of date. 

60. (Mr. Edwin Montagu.) You do not attach any 
importance to the difference of habit between rural and 
urban electors with regard to reading P — So far as that 
exists it would tell in the way they voted and in the 
results finally reached, but there would be no confusion 
arising from the fact that you get electors of different 
habits and different ways of thinking brought together 
to consider a longish list of candidates and to choose 
for themselves amongst them. You get your rural 
elector, even if he is very different character from your 
urban elector, voting for his neighbour in the countiy 
possibly, and the urban elector voting very likely for 
his friend in the town ; but you will get no confusion. 

61. Do you think he would vote with the same 
readiness as he does now? — Yes. 

62. There would be no difficulty at all in getting 
him to vote ? — No, not at all. 

63. (Chairman.) You do not recommend any scheme 
of compulsory voting such as they have under the list 
system in Belgium ? — No. 

64. (Mr. Pember Beeves.) I understand you think it 
would stimulate the formation of groups of the electors ? 
— I do not know that I used the word “ stimulate,” but 
probably groups would come into existence. They 
exist now. 

65. You referred just now to the Tasmanian experi- 
ment. There were, of course, two elections each in 
Hobart Town and Launceston, and there was also one 
general election for the Federal Parliament over the 
whole of Tasmania. Is it not the case that in the case 
of this one general election the whole of the candidates 
who were returned both for the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, would have been returned if there 
had been no transferable vote, and no second and third 
preference vote ? — I am not aware of that, but even if 
it is so, I venture to say it proves nothing. It would 
not have existed under the ordinary system, The 
single vote might easily bring out that, because there 
was no great preference for any particular candidate. 
You might easily bring out the fact that your six 
senators elected in Tasmania were the six who came 
out top at the first shot. But those six would not 
have come out at the top under the ordinary method 
of election. If each person had six votes and was 
able to give one a piece to six candidates, then the 
majority would have returned the whole six ; whereas 
by each person having only one vote, and indicating 
that one vote,' you get six people brought in representing 
six different combinations, and it was because they 
were so evenly divided beforehand that there was no 
necessity for transfer, as you say. That might easily 
happen. 

66. But I am working up to something rather 
different. You told us a little while ago that it really 
would not matter in a grouped constituency whether 
people voted for their candidates in any particular 
order or not; it was just the same, for instance, 
whether Mr. Asquith got a first-preference vote, and 
Mr. Lloyd George a second-preference vote in your 
imaginary constituency. But is it not the case that 
the first preference is the question P Whether a man 
gets a first-preference vote or a second-preference vote 

1090. 



is very important, and does not the number of first- 
preference votes he gets affect his chance very con- 
siderably ? — It indicates that he is a leading favourite, 
but another may ultimately come in before him , though 
he has a larger number of first-preference votes. 

67. Is it not the fact that in the case of six men 
being found to have their quota of first-preference 
votes they are at once declared elected P — Certainly. 

68. Is not the tendency then, on the part of 
supporters, to give them first-preference votes — to lump 
them or give them— to the candidates they prefer P — 

I do not follow the reasoning. I see no difficulty in it. 
Will you condescend to give examples, and I shall 
understand you P 

69. Supposing you have a constituency returning 
six men P — Six senators for Tasmania, say ? 

70. A certain party wishes six men to be elected 
for those vacancies P — A party P 

71. A party. As regards each individual man, is it 
not a matter of considerable importance to him whether 
he gets a larger amount of first-preference votes or a 
larger amount of second or third-preference votes, and 
doc3 not it affect his chance very much P — When the 
transfers come to be made, if it lies between the six 
candidates for that party who will not all get in, the 
man who gets the lowest number of first-preference 
votes will be the man first sacrificed, and they would 
be transferred to the others. 

72. Will not the party managers, instead of telling 
the people it does not matter in what order they vote 
for candidates, desire them to give their first- preference 
votes to the strongest man — the man with the best 
chance of getting inP — I do not think they will think 
it worth while. The strongest man will naturally get 
in, and will be preferred. They let him alone. They 
will not try to coerce. Coercion is rather vain ; there 
is no necessity for it. You put forward six men ; 
possibly you may get two in, or you may get three in. 
There is no necessity to coerce or try to influence your 
voters. 

73. I do not mean coercion, but persuasion P — The 
sort of coercion that is possible if you put forward 
your six candidates is this : Your Mends will generally 
vote for you, as they voted for Mi-. Asquith or for 
Mr. Gladstone, and so on ; they generally vote for the 
man they prefer. That always is the case. It is not 
necessary to give directions to that effect. 

74. Say you had three likely candidates out of 
the six — Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, and some 
other Liberal, Mr. Haldane, for instance — if you could 
get your voters to divide then- first-preference votes 
fairly amongst those three men, would not it be of 
very great advantage to the party if it was scientifi- 
cally done P — No, I do not think so. 

75. Giving each man his quota P — No, let us come 
to numbers. You have six men to be elected for 
Tasmania, and you have, say, 12,000 to vote, and 8,000 
voters on one side who will get the majority we 
presume. You tell those 8,000 to vote in a particular 
order for particular men. How doeB it affect the 
number that will ultimately be brought inP They 
will get in their representatives according to the 
number they are altogether. If they put forward 
more men than they can get returned the man who is 
naturally favoured by the majority of that 8,000 will 
be the top man, and the man who is least favoured of 
all will be the bottom man, and, ultimately, the 
bottom man’s votes will be transferred to the others. 
If party managers are wise they will not attempt to 
regulate the way in which the thing is done. They 
will leave them alone. 

76. (Sir Courtenay Ubert.) Would not much the 
same thing artee without the transferable vote P— No, 
because then you might get such a waste of power that 
you might get the other side coming in in consequence 
of too great a force being thrown upon the first man. 
Especially in the case of this last election we had in 
which Mr. Asquith got such an immense number of 
votes • if there was no transferable vote Mr. Asquith 
would' have got in, and all the extra force would have 
been wasted. 

77-8. But what would be the effect of the transfer P 
It would ultimately bring him back P— It might do very 
A 3 
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much more than that, and might bring up two or three 
people. I have often known in the rude test elections 
we have had the transfers bring up people who were 
down below in the first place in succession to number 
one. I do not want to mention names particulai-ly, 
but we used to put forward Mr. Gladstone’s name, and 
two or three other men associated with him, and it 
frequently happened that Mr. Gladstone got an 
immense superiority, and then the next man in first 
preferences would be some prominent Labour man, or 
Socialist, and the others would be some official men, 
and so on ; but when Mr. Gladstone’s transfers were 
effected they brought up what may be called the 
party man into the second place above the Labour 
man, who was on the first chance occupying the second 
position. 

79. (Chairman.) I think now we had better go 
through your summary of evidence. You start with, 
the meaning of self-government. I do not think it 
necessary to ask any questions on that ? — It appears to 
me to put before the nrind pretty clear-ly what real 
representative government aims at. It secures as far 
as possible through a representative machinery the 
merits which real self-government in its popular and 
most democratic forms secures without that machinery. 
We want to bring into your representative chamber a 
reproduction of the forces, thoughts, agitations, desires, 
and opinions which are held throughout the mass of 
the people so as to secure in due proportion representa- 
tion of each force outside.. So the majority will always 
have their way, and the different elements of the 
minorities will always get a hearing. 

80. With regard to the proceeding in the House of 
Commons before 1832, and the electoral reform move- 
ment before 1832, you put in a brief summary of the 
history of the movement ? — Yes. 

81. Is there anything you wish to add to that? — I 
do not quite know how it is to come in. In 1832 itself, 
when the Act was a Bill in progress through the House 
of Commons, the first proposal of reform was made by 
Mi-. Praed. 

82. That comes a little later. As to the electoral 
methods proposed, the first is “ the limited vote ” P — 
Yes, and the cumulative vote and the single transfer- 
able vote. I think I ought to add to that the division 
of the country into single-member constituencies, 
because that was defended and urged as a fair and secure 
way of obtaining the representation of minorities. 

83. In 1832 ?— No, in 1885. 

84. ( Lord Lochee.) That is when London was broken 
up P — Yes, and all the counties. 

85. And the old three-comer constituencies ? — Yes, 
they were all broken up into one-member constituencies. 
Mr. Gladstone laid it down that that was not only 
simple and economical, but it went far to secure what 
many people ardently desired — the representation of 
minorities. At that time nobody could Bay it might 
not go a long way in that direction. 

86. You are relying on an. accidental result on one 
side being counterbalanced by a similar result on the 
other P — We know now that is not the ease. 

87. (Chairman.) In your fist of various methods 
you make no mention at all of second ballot. I suppose 
you do not favour that in any way ? — I do not 6ee how 
the second ballot really comes in to your terms of 
reference. You are to examine into schemes to secure 
a more fully representative character to the Legislative 
Assembly. I would like to put the case of the second 
ballot iu'a very simple form before the Commission. 
Wales, as we know, now is represented by a purely 
Liberal set of members. There is not any but a 
Liberal member for Wales. Supposing that in Cardiff 
there had been three candidates set up and a man 
had come in not obtaining a majority of the votes 
cast at the election, that is a case in which the second 
ballot would apply. The second ballot would have 
brought in a Liberal ; whereas in the absence of it yon 
might, have had a Conservative brought in for Cardiff. 
If you mean by a more fully representative character 
for your Legislative Assembly, a representation of a 
greater number of elements in your Assembly, it is 
obvious in that case the chance introduction of the 
Conservative at Cardiff would ha,ve given to the repre- 



sentation of Wales a more fully representative character 
than it has, and a second ballot would have destroyed 
the odd chance of bringing in some one to give it the 
representative character which it does not possess. If 
on the other hand, you understand “ fully representa- 
tive character” to mean each constituency represented 
by somebody fully representing the majority of that 
constituency, then the second ballot would in that case 
have seemed for Cardiff its representation though it 
would have destroyed, so to speak, the varied character 
of the representation of Wales, but would Lave seemed 
the representative character of each constituency. 
You have to make up your mind what you mean by 
“ fully representative character ” of a Legislative 
Assembly. 

88. (Sir Francis Hopwood.) The splitting of votes 
between the Liberal, the Unionist, and the Labour man 
or Socialist in the northern constituencies is really 
the practical question of the day. I should he sorry, 
speaking for myself, to exclude the consideration of 
the difficulties which arise from such a state of things 
from the terms of our reference P — I know, hut I put 
before the Commission this — and I think it might he 
necessary to dwell upon it: If I am to consider 
methods of seeming a more fully representative 
character for the Legislative Assembly I must con- 
sider the effect of any proposal in Hie varied com- 
position of that Assembly, aud the second ballot does 
not appear to assist in securing a varied composition 
of the Assembly, on the contraiy. There may be 
very good reasons for its adoption, such as the state 
of local feeling and the removal of the feeling of 
injustice to majorities in single-member seats. But 
it does not help to secure a more fully representative 
character for a Legislative Assembly ; on the contraiy, 
it prevents the irregular people, if you like to call them 
so, getting any variety of representation under the 
present haphazard scheme. 

89. Yes, I am not enamoured of the second ballot in 
any way, but I do desire to see the full representation 
of the majority nearly as much as I desire to see the 
representation of the minority ?— If yon wanted it 
in Cardiff the second ballot or the single transferable 
vote, which is much simpler and more direct and easily 
arranged, will secure it for Cardiff. If you desire a 
majority representative in Cardiff in the member for 
Cardiff, it secures it for Cardiff. If you want a full 
representative character for Wales then it does, in 
respect of Wales, take away one little element. 

90. It was with this point in my mind that I put to 
you whether you would not he content to see it begun 
with the towns and cities, because it is in the towns and 
cities that the public mind is so much pressed at the 
moment by this division of the voting power ? — I have 
a good deal more in my min d than the removal of this 
particular difficulty, so I shall not be content with the 
application of it to towns and cities. I want to get it 
applied to the people in the country as well as in the 
towns. 

91. Quite no, and the object of my question was to 
endeavour to obtain for the terms of reference an 
application which would refer to both sides of the 
question ? — Yes. 

92. (Mr. F ember Reeves.) If you take a larger area 
than Wales, say, if you take Great Britain, might not 
the result of the absence of a second ballot be to 
actually oust a majority from power P — It might. 

93. Which would lie worse than ousting a minority P 
— Quite so. 

94. (Mr. J. W. Sills.) In fact it is pointed out in 
your proof that in the case of one election the party 
in the majority did not obtain a majority of the votes P 
— Not through the absence of a second ballot. 

95. The second ballot, in certain cases of three 
candidates standing for one seat — a Liberal, a Labour 
man, and a Socialist — I imagine would not change the 
result ? — That is true. It would not affect 50 seats in 
the wildest imagination. It would never affect those 
great contrasts which I have given in my evidence. 

96. It would not affect the swing, but still it would 
prevent a minority from returning a member for a 
town P— It might in a particular town, and it would, no 
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doubt ; but it does not prevent a minority returning a 
majority throughout the country. 

97. (Mr. Edwin Montagu.) That would be prevented 
to a certain extent by redistribution P — Not at all. You 
might have an absolute redistribution with a perfect, 
equality of electoral power, and the same number of 
electors in every constituency throughout the United 
Kingdom, and yet get a minority of an electorate 
.returning a majority of members. 

98. (Lord Lochee.) A minority of voters you mean ? 
— Yes. 

99. (Mr. Pember Uneven.) You referred to a group 
of five constituencies at Tamwortli and the neigh- 
bourhood, and you give them as an example ? — Yes. I 
do not know that they are quite equal there, but they 
are approximately equal in Warwickshire. It does not 
depend on second ballot. 

100. You have already stated your objection to the 
limited vote and also the cumulative vote ? — I do not 
think I put the objections to the cumulative vote at all 
forcibly. 

101. You do not approve of it as a working 
principle ? — No. The cumulative vote did produce in 
the School Board a representation of the variety of 
interests concerned in the educational problem in a 
particular town. It secured that extremely well on the 
whole, but it involved a great amount of trouble and a 
great amount of party organisation in order to got 
certain results. The party organisers had . to calculate 
with great exactness, and with the risk of failure in 
getting proper representation, as to how many they 
could put forward, and they had to give strict orders to 
the electorate as to the way in which they should vote in 
order to bring it about. But the main result was secured, 
and I think that ought always to be dwelt upon and 
emphasised. It was introduced into the School Board 
elections — it was not in the original Government Bill — 
by Lord Frederick Cavendish, and wa3 supported by 
Mr. Forster, Minister for Education (Vice-President of 
the Council), and by Mr. W. H. Smith, a leading- 
member of the Opposition, who had not then obtained 
the great parliamentary distinction he after-wards 
obtained. There was an inquiry by a Parliamentary 
Committee into the whole system, and we had evidence 
from Sir Francis Sandford (afterwards Lord Sandford) 
as to the utility of the cumulative vote in working 
the Education Act, and from Mr. Forster, Education 
Minister, and Mr. Patrick Cumin, who laid down very 
emphatically that if it had not been for the cumulative 
vote the Education Act could not have been worked at 
all, and you could not have got the compromise ulti- 
mately agreed upon in London and elsewhere. Then 
there was a Royal Commission subsequently, of which 
Cardinal Manning, the present Archbishop, and Mr, 
Sidney Buxton, and a great many eminent educationalists 
were members. They examined into the cumulative 
vote, and they all recognised the extreme value of it in 
working out the educational problem of the time, but 
they recognised also the difficulties, ’and they said the 
principle was very valuable and would be best carried 
.out by the adoption of the single transferable vote. You 
probably know the history of the latest phase of the 
question of the cumulative vote in connection with the 
Scotch Education Bill of last year. The Government 
brought in a Bill for amending the Scotch educational 
machinery, and, amongst other things, for abolishing 
the cumulative vote. They found the cumulative vote 
had excited great dissatisfaction in Scotland on account 
of the extreme difficulty in working it and the trouble 
put upon party organisation, hut they found on inquiry 
that the results of the voting all the same were very 
highly valued, and, when the Bill was referred to 
the Scottish Standing Committee, Mr. Phipson Beale 
brought up an amendment, not for the retention of the 
cumulative vote, but for the adoption in its stead of the 
single transferable vote, and, in spite of the force of the 
Government on the Scotch Committee, he was beaten 
by, I think, only 22 to 18. Ultimately the Government 
had to give up their scheme of abolishing the cumu- 
lative vote, and they retained it, with a possible change 
m the future. In. view of the appointment of this 
Commission, they wojrld not consent to any change then, 
but they saw they could not abolish the cumulative 



vote, because it bad succeeded and was very highly 
prized by a great many educationalists in Scotland. 

102. (Chairman.) I take it you recognise its value 
in the past, hut do not recommend its adoption for the 
future? — I recognise its value in the past, but every- 
thing it secured then can be secured now with perfect 
certainty, without the difficulties which are involved in 
its adoption, by what I propose to substitute for it. 
The cumulative vote is adopted by the Legislature in 
the election of the House of Representatives in Illinois, 
and has lreen adopted for the past 30 years in tbe 
election of the Legislative Council of Cape Colony, and 
Lord Milner in tire House of Lords bore emphatic 
testimony to the superior results attained by tbe system 
of cumulative vote in the election to the Cape Colony 
Council as compared with the ordinary machinery for 
the election of the House of Representatives, and the 
superiority of the members of the Council, and the 
greater stability in the composition of the Council. 

103. After that comes your- histoiy of the movement 
for the adoption of the single transferable vote. That 
is chiefly on the main principles we have discussed 
already? — Yes. 

104. (Mr. Pember Peeves.) Do you hope for an im- 
provement in the calibre of the elected representatives 
as the result of making larger districts of this kind ? — 

I do. I look for great improvement in the electorate and 
in the elected. I look for greater force of character and 
more authoritative members in the House of Commons 
— greater stability in their position and more assurance 
that they will be able to retain their place if they are 
true to themselves and to their- principles. 

- 105. Do you think they would be more political 
men and less merely local men and constituency nurses ? 
— I think that would be the tendency. We should get 
more real men — it is a word of great weight and perhaps 
ought not to Ire too lightly used, but I think we should 
get more “ statesmen." Mr-. Mill, in his autobiography 
— and he is extraordinarily emphatic in that way — 
condemned those who do not appreciate the character 
of the operation of this change on the composition 
of the House of Commons in regard to any solution of 
the difficult problems of democracy in the future. He 
said we were quite accustomed to people resisting all 
change up to the very last moment, when it is recognised 
it is inevitable and must be accepted, but anybody 
who can deny the value of this great reform or is unable 
to realise it is “ an incompetent statesman unequal to 
“ tlie politics of the future.” I quoted that in the 
House of Commons 30 years ago. 

106. (Chairman.) On page 17 of your memorandum 
you give the figures for the general election of 1900, 
and from them it appears that whereas the Government 
obtained a majority of 134, under a proportional repre- 
sentation system their majority worUd have been only 
16. Does not that practically mean that they would 
have been unable to form an administration? — I do 
not think so. Taking it merely as it stands, Lord 
Palmerston, in 1859, came into power with a majority 
I think of 14. I think the vote of want of confidence 
in Lord Derby, which was moved by Lord Harrington, 
was carried by 14 or 10 votes, but Lord Palmerston 
retained power from 1859 to 1865, and went on very 
composedly and very well in the whole of that period. 
But you must remember it is essential that if you are 
going to introduce this change you not only may 
reduce tbe majority down to 16, but you certainly 
alter the character of the elements of the two parties 
on each side. You make them more reasonable, more 
political, more open to conviction, and more in- 
dependent of party— that source of alarm which 
party managers have— and you get them more and 
more freely supporting the Government when the 
Government is carrying with them the majority of the 
country at large. You would not be able to pass some 
Bills that the Government of 1900 did pass — that is quite 
certain — but I think the Bills that could have been passed 
with the composition of the people behind them under 
the change would have been Bills that would not have 
excited so much resentment and bad feeling, and Bills 
that would stay. In that way yon get the whole opera- 
tions of your parliamentary life changed, or, at least, 
influenced. 

A 4 
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107. Practically in all the general elections the 
majorities are out of all proportion to the representa- 
tion ? — Yes, and in one or two cases it is the other way. 

108. You mean in 1886 ? — Yes. 

109. ( Lord Lochee.) That includes a fan- calculation 
for uncontested seats ? — Yes. The calculation goes on 
in this way. You take the contested seats and compare 
the apparent movement of opinion in the contested seats 
between two consecutive elections, and apply the same 
apparent ratio of movement in the case of uncontested 
seats. 

110. But if you look at the votes alone it still 
remains true that a minority of votes gets a majority of 
seats ? — Yes, emphatically, if you look at votes alone, 
and it really is one of the most amazing things that can 
be well conceived. Here, in the election of 1895, you 
have a very large number of members — nearly 500 
members — elected by something like 3,600,000 electors, 
and you get an actual minority of electors electing 280. 

111. The number’s were 283 and 387 P — Yes, in 
1886. What you see in the election of 1895 might have 
applied to the whole country. The contested elections 
for that year yielded the following result : — 202 Home 
Rulers were elected by 1,823,000 votes ; 282 Unionists 
were elected by 1,785,000 votes. 

112. [Chairman.) What are your views as to the 
difficulties of by-elections P — Ho doubt by-elections 
do present a rather novel problem ; but, on the whole, 
I come to the conclusion that the simplest thing would 
be to take a by-election as an election of the whole 
of the constituency. For instance, if a member for 
Manchester died, that seat should be filled up by an 
appeal to all the elector's of Manchester. 

118. It is quite conceivable that where the minority 
only seemed the representation of one, and he happened 
to die, that minority would go absolutely unrepresented 
as the result of a by-election P — YeB, for the rest of 
that Parliament. 

114. ( Sir Courtenay Ubert.) You would not adopt 
the system in Belgium of supplementary members ? — 
I cannot quite see how it could be worked with our 
ideas. 

115. (Chairman.) You could not guarantee that the 
member would remain of the same politics after a 
few year's ? — No ; directly you suggest it I think you 
will see it is not a practical thing. You might say 
that each man on being elected could nominate Iris 
committee, or his electorate who should have the power 
of filling bis vacancy if he died. But it is not possible. 
We could not entrust that power to anybody. 

116. Any system of co-option would you suggest? 
— I am inclined to think that under the dominance of 
this system, if it were adopted, we should get more 
deference paid to the notion of maintenance of repre- 
sentation on particular principles; so that if, for 
example, a Labour member for Manchester died, there 
would be a great feeling in Manchester-, without co- 
option, that a Labour man ought to succeed him : and 
if a Conservative of a moderate type died, there 
would be a great feeling that a man of the same type 
should be allowed to succeed him. I think that idea 
would develop a great deal. I will point out, what I 
think will be admitted, that the number of vacancies 
in future Parliaments probably would be much less 
than they have been. One reason is that Parliaments 
will probably be shortened to five instead of seven 
year Parliaments. That seems to be the general idea 
— settling down to five-year Parliaments. Then as to 
the necessity of re-election on taking office, I should 
say — I am open to hear opinions on the part of any 
member of the Commission — the idea has gained ground, 
and is now almost generally accepted, that there should 
be no necessity for re-election on taking office. 

117. I do not think we should make such a recom- 
mendation as that?— Not at all, but I am only 
pointing it out as bearing upon the importance of 
by-elections. The late Government did recommend 
the abolition of the necessity of re-election, and it has 
been recommended by advanced reformers over and 
over again, and a Bill was brought in for the pur-pose 
some 40 years ago. 

118. ( Lord Lochee.) It was opposed by Mr’. Har- 
court? — Yes. 



119. And he lost Oxford very soon after P — Yes. 
There was great inconvenience after the election of 
1SG8, in consequence of the necessity of re-electing 
many of the members, and a Bill was brought in 
almost immediately, and it was opposed by Mr. Har- 
court, as he then was. 

120. (Chairman.) You do not think the practical 
difficulties of your proposal are serious at all? — I 
think the practical difficulties to the voter are not at 
all serious. Much greater difficulties have been over- 
come by voters on the Continent and in the Colonies, 
who are certainly nob superior in intelligence to our 
own voters ; and the practical difficulty of the return- 
ing officer, which is on the face of it much more 
threatening, as I admit at once, is aleo one which 
proves on examination not to be at all great. There 
I pray in aid the conclusion arrived at by the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords on the Municipal 
Representation Bill, upon which they heard the details 
of the whole operation explained, and some of the 
members went afterwards and saw an illustrative 
election carried through — a real election to the Medical 
Council — and they came to the conclusion that there 
was no practical difficulty in the adoption of the 
scheme. 

121. But your election last year was all conducted 
by experts ? — They were no more experts than you 
would be able to find everywhere. 

122. You had Post Office sorters for instance P — 
Yes ; they, or bank clerks of the same character, are 
to be found in eveiy town in England. 

123. Then there is a calculation by multiplication 
with a large fraction ? — A Rule of Three calculation. 

124. That would be a matter of some difficulty to 
the ordinary returning officer? — I do not think so. 
He could have a couple of men at his elbow helping 
him. I think that could all be overcome. Tasmania 
is another illustration ; and also what has been 
resolved upon in the Cape. I should not have 
anticipated such a result. The best men of all parties 
in the colonies of the Cape assembled together and 
devised a constitution for the whole of South Africa, 
and recommended the adoption of proportional repre- 
sentation in eveiy election under it, and the readjust- 
ment of the whole of the country into electoral 
divisions, allowing the application of proportional 
representation . 

125. You think you have eliminated almost any 
element of chance ? — I never thought it serious, but I 
think it has gone. 

126. (Mr. P ember Beeves.) You have probably read 
the paper once written on the subject by Mr. Boyd 
K in near, who pointed out that there was an element of 
chance; but I think the Proportional Representation 
Society meets that now ? — Yes. 

127. The paper created a great deal of attention at 
the time ? — Yes. 

128. (Chairman.) It might be practically non- 
existent, but if there is the slightest feeling that there 
is some chance or luck about it, it makes the chances of 
its success much less? — The chance of its adoption, 
you mean. The suggestion of chance creates a pre- 
judice, but we have overcome that prejudice elsewhere, 
and people have only to realise how much chance 
there is in the present system. 

129. (Mr. Pember Beeves.) The area of Tasmania is 
about the size of Scotland. I think that is the largest 
area over which a proportional representation election 
has been held P — I suppose it is. They are going to 
have a test election in South Africa. 

130. That will be a very large area P — Yes. 

131. (Chairman.) The constitution has not been 
ratified yet ? — They are organising the test election now. 

132. (Sir Francis Hopwood.) An election itself or 
only a test election ? — A test. 

183. They will hold it as soon as possible ? — Yes. 

134 (Mr. Pember Beeves.) With regard to the 
suggestion often made that it will lead to a multiplicity 
of candidates, do you attach any serious weight to that ? 
— I do not. 

135. You are aware that in some countries in the 
world candidates have to make deposits ? — Yes, they 
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have to do bo now in England for returning officers' 
expenses. 

136. You have had great experience of the House of 
Commons, and you have referred to the late Parliament 
and the one before that ; but there was a Parliament, I 
itiinV. which sat from 1892 to 1895, in which the 
Government of the day or the two Governments of the 
day — under Mr. Gladstone and Lord Rosebery — had but 
a very small majority in the House of Commons. Was 
not their condition regarded as somewhat a matter for 
commiseration at the time ? — I do not know quite. 

137. Were not their difficulties in carrying legisla- 
tion very much greater than those of the present 
Government? — They did carry two very remarkable 
pieces of legislation. It shows what can be done even 
with a very small majority. One measure was Sir 
William Havcourt's Finance Bill. 

138. ( Lord Lochee.) Without the closure P — Without 
a single application of the closure, that was carried. 
That is a monument of that particular Parliament. 
The other measure was the Local Government Bill. 

139. (Mr. Pember Beeves.) But they failed to carry 
a somewhat more remarkable piece of legislation? — 
They failed to carry the Home Rule Bill. 

140. (Sir Courtenay Ubert.) I suppose you will 
hardly say there is any important section of the nation 
that is not represented somehow or other in the present 
House of Commons. You may say it is not adequately 
represented, but can you suggest any group, section, or 
shade of opinion which does not find some representa- 
tion in the House of Commons? — Yea, I think there 
are some opinions now which are scarcely at all repre- 
sented in the House of Commons. 

141. Which would be represented under your 
system ? — I think there would be a chance of it. At all 
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events they would he developed and encouraged to 
come in. 

142. (Lord Lochee.) Do you refer to political 

opinions P — Yes. I think the purely international 

politician is not to be found in the House of Commons 
now. 

143. I do not quite understand that phrase P — 
Almost all politicians now in the House of Commons 
are separated from other countries — they are removed 
from, stand apart from, and do not have any association 
with them. Prosper Merimce said of Mr. Cobden that 
he was the most international man he ever met with. 
You do not even meet among the Labour men with 
many, if any, examples of that type of man. They are 
most painfully restricted. We do not get that out- 
spoken expression of opinion in respect of our relations 
with other countries which might be anticipated, and 
which no doubt exists, more or less, privately in the 
country. 

144. (Mr. Pember Beeves.) But take au undoubtedly 
intelligent but small body of people like those who are 
called in common cant “ Unionist. Free-foodere ” repre- 
sented by Lord Hugh Cecil and others. Do you think 
under your proposal they would get a fair chance of 
Borne of their more able men getting into Parliament, 
or a better chance of it than now P — They certainly 
would, and, what is more important, they would keep 
their position. It is a little more difficult to get back 
than to retain a seat. They would have kept their 
position j just as in the prior time, when Home Rule 
was raised, a good many Liberals who were not Home 
Rulers would have kept their ■ position as Liberal 
Unionists, but one by one they dropped out, or became 
Unionists without the " Liberal,” 
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145. (Chairman). I believe you wish to supplement 
your evidence given last Thursday in some particulars P 
— After the Commission rose, I asked permission last 
time to put in a letter which I had written to 
Mr. Gladstone in November 1884. At that time, the 
Commission may remember, the question of the 
assimilation of the borough and county franchise was 
the subject of a Bill before Parliament, and there was 
a dispute thereupon as to whether this assimilation 
could be made without being accompanied by a re- 
distribution of seats. There was an acute controversy 
upon that point, and ultimately, as the members of the 
Commission may remember, it was settled by com- 
promise, by the adoption of the system of single-member 
seats. My letter to Mr. Gladstone was written before 
the question of redistribution was, as far as I know, at 
all considered by the Cabinet, or even by any member 
of the Oabinct. They were at that time prosecuting 
the Bill for the assimilation of borough and county 
franchise, and refusing for the moment to connect it 
with the other subject, though admitting that the 
reform would not be complete until the other subject 
was taken up. I wrote to Mr. Gladstone pressing him 
very earnestly to anticipate what was evidently necessary 



The Hon. William Pember Reeves. 

Mr. John Waller Hills, M.P. 

Mr. Charles D. Robertson (Secretary). 

Penwith recalled. 

— the consideration of the principles upon which redistri- 
bution should be effected — and addressed to him the 
arguments which I put before the Commission and have 
made publio often and often since, in favour of pro- 
portional representation as the only means of seeming 
a real representation of the people and a trustworthy 
House of Commons. After- giving, I hope fairly enough, 
the arguments for and against the then existing system, 
and the way in which, as all admitted, the common- 
sense of Ministers and members did in some measure 
correct its evils, and forecasting the further evils 
that would follow if that system was developed still 
further, I in a sequel drew attention to what I thought 
the gravest question connected with redistribution, 
that is, the future government of Ireland. If I may 
without undue egotism say so, I think that that part of 
the letter at all events is worth consideration even now, 
as an illustration of what the Proportional Representa- 
tion Society has been struggling to correct, aud what 
has been developed more plainly since 1884 than could 
then have been anticipated. With the permission of 
the Commission, I will put in tins letter. 

146. This you wish to go iu with the evidence which 
yon gave the other day? — Yes; it is rather long, hut 
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not, I think, too long. ( Handing in the letter.)* There 
were two other points on which I should like to give 
supplementary evidence. In the first place, in calling 
attention to the discrepancy which has often arisen 
between the proportion of the voters voting and the 
members returned — a discrepancy which in some cases 
has amounted to an absolute contradiction, the majority 
of the voters being one way and the majority of 
members returned being the other way in the political 
division — it was suggested that that arose from the loss 
of seats to the majority through three-cornered 
contests. At the time I said I thought that was a 
comparatively small matter and did not affect the 
question. I have since had the figures looked into, and 
hi the cardinal example of 1886, when it will be re- 
membered, os it is practically admitted, that there was 
a great contradiction between the majority of members 
and the majority of voters, there wa3 not a single seat 
affected by a three-cornered contest. The discrepancy 
did not arise at all from the fact of three-cornered 
contests. Again, in the great example of 1895 there 
was that extraordinary contradiction brought out 
between the number of seats won and the number of 
votes given ; but there were only 13 seats which we can 
describe as having been affected by tluee-comered 
contests ; whereas there were 282 won by the Unionists 
against 202 by the Home Rulers. So, transferring 
the whole 13, there would have been still a considerable 
balance won by Unionists, although the voters of the 
Unionists were in a minority. Those two facts, I think, 
dispel the suggestion that these contradictions arise 
from the misfortune or mischances that follow three- 
cornered contests. In fact, if I might be allowed to 
go one step further, I would show, I think, by an easy 
example, that it arises from quite a different thing. 
You may have perfectly straight fights between two 
parties, and two parties only, and yet, through the 
chance distribution of the electors and the seats, have 
a miscarriage in respect of the representation of the 
majorities to which I have referred. I do not know 
whether the members of the Commission would humour 
me so far as to put down a few fignres on paper - , which 
will make what I am now saying much plainer. Sup- 
pose a case of a constituency in which 30,000 vote, 
and there are 16,000 on the side of the majority' 
and 14,000 on the side of the minority. How suppose 
that constituency is divided into five sub-constitueucies, 
each with 6,000 voters absolutely equal in size, and 
that there is a straight fight for the seat in each of 
those five sub-constituencies. For the sake of avoiding 
confusion, I will coll the two parties “ Big-Endians ” 
and “ Little-Endians," as Jonathan Swift humorously 
put it. Supposing hr the first constituency, A, the 
Big-Endians poll 3,700 votes, and the Little-Endians 
poll 2,300 votes, that is a majority of 1,400 for the 
Big-Endians. Suppose in the next one, B, the Big- 
Endians poll 3,600 and the Little-Endians 2,400 votes, 
there is a majority of 1,200. Now, in sub-constituency 
C, let the Big-Endians poll 2,950 votes and the Little- 
Endians 3,050 — the Little-Endians have a majority 
there of 100. In the next snb-constituency, D, the 
Big-Endians poll 2,900 votes and the Little-Endians 
3,100 votes, a majority for the Little-Endians of 200. 
Now in the next one the Big-Endians poll 2,850 votes 
and the Little-Endians 3,150 votes, a majority of 800 
for the Little-Endians. You will see, I think, by 
adding them together that the Big-Endians have 
polled in the numbers I have suggested 16,000 
as against 14,000 for the Little-Endians, hut the 
Big-Endians have only won two seats, while the 
Little-Endians have won three. You will see that is 
a perfectly straight stand-up fight in each of the five 
constituencies; and the explanation is simply this: 
that through the allocation of the population of the 
town, the Big-Endians are crowded on one side of 
the town while the Big and Little Endians are more 
evenly distributed on the other. It may be a working- 
class constituency on one side of the town, and the 
other side be composed of villas and small shopkeepers ; 
but it is a thing that happens continually that you 
have crowded on one side of the town a political 
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party of one strength and on the other - side of the 
town more evenly-balanced parties. One party crowds 
in very much greater numbers on one side than on 
the other. The next point I would refer to is that 
three out of the five seats are carried by relatively 
small majorities — a thing that might well happen. 
Now take such a variation of opinion as would only 
transfer five per cent, of the votes from the Little- 
Endians to the Big-Endians, what would be the result? 
The Big-Endians would win every one of the five 
seats. That is the kind of oscillation which occurs 
throughout the United Kingdom. So now you may 
get a minority of electors securing, it may l>e, a 
majority of seats, but at all events much more than 
they are entitled to in votes, and then again the 
majority of the electors securing a vastly dispropor- 
tionate and exaggerated representation. I put those 
figures before you as a simple illustration, so as to 
dispel at all events the notion that these discrepancies 
arise from three-cornered contests. The facts I have 
stated with reference to the elections of 1886 and 1895 
confirm these conclusions. The three-cornered contest 
may aggravate such discrepancies, and in some measure 
contribute to them, but that is not the essential vice. 

147. ( Sir Francis Hopwood.) And will no doubt 
aggravate them even more in the future with the rise 
of the Labour Party and the Socialist Party P — Yes, 
with the rise of independent parties, no doubt. 

148. (Mr. J. W. Hills.) Do you mean that, in the 
election of 1895, if the Becond ballot had been in force 
it only would have applied to fifteen constituencies P — 
13 seats only. It might have applied to 16, but 13 one 
way and three another. 

149. (Mr. Pember Reeves.) Is that 1895 or 1886 ? — 
1895. In 1886 there was not one. The other point to 
which I would like to refer is this : It was suggested 
by one member of the Commission that the elaborate 
and time-consuming process of transfer would not be 
necessary, because often the result of the first ballot 
would bring out the Bame persons returned as the result 
arrived at after many transfers. Now ho doubt that 
would sometimes happen, but you cannot depend upon 
it happening ; you could not secure it happening, 
although you might bestow a great deal of core and atten- 
tion on the drilling of electors so as to bring it about. 
I would like to show one more example, and refer 
to one historic example which shows how impossible 
it would be occasionally to secure anything like the 
first result being the same as the final result arrived 
at. In the first election for the School Board for 
Marylebone Miss Garrett, afterwards Mrs. Garrett 
Anderson, stood as a woman candidate. It wa3 the 
first illustration of a woman candidate, and she had 
made herself conspicuous by her wonderful skill and 
energy, and I may also say, modesty, by which she 
had opened the medical profession to her sex and 
achieved a remarkable position. There was great 
political excitement, which I well remember, stilting 
up women who had got the vote to vote for her in large 
numbers, and other people exerted themselves very 
largely. She got on that occasion 47,000 votes, and was 
at the top of the poll. Seven members had to be then 
elected for Marylebone. The lowest of the seven 
successful candidates — I think Huxley was one of 
them, although not the lowest — got something like 
7,000 votes, so that Mrs. Garrett Anderson herself had 
got more than the power of six of the lowest : and if 
the transfer had been effected the result would have 
been something very different as respects the lower 
positions. If yon have a person in a commanding 
position, whether from political reputation or from 
local association, or from what not, standing as one of 
several candidates for a constituency r etu rn ing seven 
members, as in Marylebone, you might, in the absence 
of transfers, get a person at the top of the poll with 
this overwhelming wasted power, which you could not 
correct except by excessive dri llin g and bringing into 
use again the machinery the use of which we want to 
di mini sh, and which is prevented by our process of 
allowing transfers to be made which are indicated 
beforehand by the voter as he marks his paper. So 
that the brain, the temper, the mind, and the will of 
the voter working throughout produces in the end that 
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direct representation of the balance of opinions and 
divisions among the electorate which we want to secure 
without any manipulation, without any drilling before- 
hand. The enthusiasm of the voters for a particular 
candidate may be permitted to be indulged in without 
any loss to the party, and without any loss to the real 
representation of the resulting election. 

150. (Chairman.) You do not anticipate that the 
party organisers will try and arrange the preference 
between the various members of their party ? — I do not 
think they would. I do not think they will find it 
desirable. I think they will probably discover that they 
excite more jealousies by suggesting preference than 
they would do good. I remember pressing this upon 
the leader of a political organisation in one of our big 
towns, who was not friendly to proportional representa- 
tion, and who took the point. He saw the value of 
it at once, as far as his interest was concerned, and 
said they would say to people : “ Put up as many can- 
“ didates as you like and vote for them ; only vote 
“ through and through, so that all our forces shall 
“ be concentrated together on the exact number whose 
“ return can be secured.” 

151. ( Sir Courtenay llbert.) You do not attach 
much importance to laziness as a factor in political 
organisation? I think the Chairman suggested that 
the tendency of the average voter would be to vote on a 
list supplied to him by the agent of a party. Do not 
you think that would be so? — Possibly it might be. 
Undoubtedly reference to experience tests it, and that 
is the case on the Continent, where lists are put out, 
and where the variations from the list are very very 
few; but I do not see the advantage of allowing or 
encouraging that laziness. The elector can vote as be 
pleases, and he will exercise his faculty. 

152. (Sir Francis Hopwood.) The elector is very 
often too lazy to exercise his second choice. That has 
been another trouble ? — I am quite willing to face that. 

I think in process of a very short time the propriety of 
going to a second choice would be recognised by every- 
body. That is a thing which the managers of par-ties 
would very readily press upon their friends : “Vote 
“ right through oru- ticket in any order you like, but 
“ vote right through ; other-wise we shall be in danger 
“ of losing the result.” 

153. (Mr. Pemher Beeves.) You would not be pre- 
pared to consider making it compulsory ? — No, the 
word “ compulsion ” is not a word I am very fond of, 
and I think in this matter there should be free voting 
of free men — if that is not cant. 

154. When I say “compulsory” I mean making 
him spoil the ballot paper if he does not go on and 
fill it up ? — -No, I think there would be difficulty in 
saying how much he shorrld fill up. 

155. (Sir Francis Hopwood.) I believe they have 

lrad to attempt something of the sort in Arrstralia to 
compel the second choice ? — Yes. They have in 

Belgium, I think, the power of compulsion, but it is 
not easily worked. 

156. (Mr. Peinber Beeves.) There is one point I 
shorrld very much like to press upon you, and that is : 
Is it not a distinct advantage that a man should have 
as many first preference votes as possible ? — 1 do not 
recognise it. It would be no doubt a feather in his cap. 

157. Again, is it not the case that when the sorting 
and transferring process is being carried through the 
candidates who are first sacrificed and first knocked 
out are those at the bottom who get fewest first votes ? 
— That is so. 

158. Then it would be a distinct advantage, _ sup- 
posing in a constituency there were three Liberal 
candidates, to the Liberals that instead of having one 

The witnes 
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man with all the first votes and the other- two with 
second and third preferences only, they should divide 
as far as possible the first votes ? — If the Liberal votes 
are sufficient to bring in the three men those three 
men will be brought in. If there are not sufficient to 
bring in the three men then the lowest will be the man 
to be dropped out; but so far- as they are sufficient to 
bring in their- men they will be brought in. The first 
man with his majority and overplus will pass it on to 
the second and third, and all the power they can bring 
in will be brought in. But if the Liberals run ten 
candidates and can only secure five, no doubt it is 
desirable to get as many first votes as you can. It is 
desirable not to be down to the lowest of all. 

159. Again, supposing the Liberals had a heavy vote, 
but, for instance, that you had Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd 
George, and Mr. Burt, and the whole or nearly the 
whole of the electors voted in this way, Asquith 1, 
Lloyd George 2, Burt 3, so that Mr-. Burt was at the 
bottom of the list with his first preferences, would not 
he run a greater risk of being cut out altogether ? — Not 
at all if the Liberal force is sufficient to cany the three. 
If there are three quotas among them he must come in 
and could not be cut out, because the overplus after you 
get Asquith’s quota is passed on to Lloyd George if 
necessary, and after his quota the third quota passes 
to Burt. If the force is there it must come even to the 
last. 

160. You mean as long as the Liberals are strong’ 
enough to make Burt’s votes up to his quota he will get 
in ? — Yes. 

161. The process of sacrifice does not come in until 
they have not enough to make the quota? — No, not 
until after the transfers have been exhausted do you 
begin to cut out those who have no chance. 

162. (Sir Charles Eliot.) Do you approve of the 
system in the Bill for Proportional Representation of 
1872 ? It seems to lie somewhat simpler than a single 
transferable vote. The distribution is made almost 
entirely by distributing the preferences of the lowest 
candidate ? — No, I think not. I have not verified my 
memory of that Bill, but I am pretty sure it cannot be 
so. The difference between the Bill of 1872 in principle 
and the Bill which we are now promoting is simply this 
— that in the distribution of the surplus, in that case 
the surplus would be taken out by chance, relying on 
the fact that wherever you take it out of the votes 
given to the man at the top who had got the surplus 
the result would be the same. Whereas, in defei-ence 
to the anxieties and criticisms which have been excited 
by that element of chance, we have resorted to a pro- 
portionate distribution, so as to avoid that clement 
coming in. Otherwise I think Mr. Walter Morrison's 
Bill exactly corresponds in principle to what we do 
to-day. Mr. Walter Morrison himself survives amongst 
us, hut the other three who backed the Bill have gone — 
Mr. Auberon Herbert, Mr. Fawcett, and Mi-. Tom 
Hughes. It was a rough sketch put forward by way of 
helping to educate the opinion of the House of 
Commons at that time. If I remember rightly, so 
little went on the details of redistribution that it 
divided Wales into two constituencies. 

163. (Mr. Pember Beeves.) Did you ever discuss the 
question with John Stuart M i ll personally ? — Yes. 

164. Did he ever express any opinion as to how far 
you would gain the expected good x-esults from consti- 
tuencies of moderate size ? — I do not think I discussed 
that with him. Of course his mind was occupied with 
larger schemes ; but he was a man of a practical turn 
of mind too, and I have no doubt what the i-esult of a 
discussion would have been, though I never did discuss 
it with him. 

is withdrew. 



Letter handed in by Lord Courtney. 

Letter addressed by Mr. Leonard H. Courtney, M.P., Financial Secretary to the Treccsuy, to the Rt.Ho^ W E 
Gladstone, M.P., Prime Minister, prior to the introduction of the BedistnbuUon Bill m 1884 .— November 8th, 1884. 

The answer you gave last week to the inquiry of «+. ° t.ima wlm nmuri <n n+.irvn nf it. mo-w 

Sir John Lubbock was probably such as he himself 
expected, but it must have left him and those who, like 
myself, agree with him anxious lest the principle of 
proportional representation should not receive due 



consideration at a time when consideration of it may 
be fruitful. 

The Redistribution Bill will follow the Franchise 
Bill, but the scheme of the Redistribution Bill must be 
framed while the Franchise Bill is still in progress. 
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When it is once laid upon the table the introduction 
of any new principle into it must be perilous if not 
impossible. It is now, if at all, that alteration of its 
form must be considered; and yet Parliamentary 
necessities prevent any public discussion that might 
help towards any adequate examination of the different 
methods of its construction and on enlightened deter- 
mination of the form it shall assume. 

No course appears to remain but that of a private 
submission to your judgment of what might in other 
circumstances hare been urged publicly. 

I venture to address you thus on my own responsi- 
bility, and I would plead in justification the very large 
number of Members of Parliament (190 or more) who 
have become members of the Proportional Representa- 
tion Society, and have thus expressed their approval of 
its principles, and my own profound and now long- 
rooted sense of its national importance. 

My appreciation of the principle of proportional 
representation is more than 30 yeare old, and dates 
before the recognition of it in the Reform Bill of 1853 
brought in by Lord ( J ohn) Russell when your colleague 
in the Cabinet of Lord Aberdeen; although I must 
confess that at that, time my apprehension of it was 
imperfect. I was however thus early strongly con- 
vinced of the injury done to our national life by the 
deleterious training more or leas undergone by everyone 
who is drawn into the political world, and by the loss of 
such men who are shut out of it as refusing to submit 
to thia training. There are men who cannot serve the 
State, just as there are men who cannot serve the Church, 
because they cannot subscribe, except in a non-natural 
Bense, to all the articles imposed on those admitted to 
service. Many persons must have many ways of 
regarding the same subject ; but the vice which I have 
thus briefly indicated seems to me the spring of the 
evils of our political system. We deny ourselves some 
of the richest elements of national life. Parliament is 
not a distillation of the best wisdom of the common- 
wealth. It is derived — I will not say from contaminated, 
but from imperfect sources. Were it not for the 
literature of the outer world, and it is doubtful whether 
the quality of this corrective tends to improve, Parlia- 
ment would degenerate more and more ; and, as it is, 
the struggles of its degraded factions arc in peril of 
becoming a by -word. I may remind you that you 
yourself have borne witness to the decline in the 
standard of Parliamentary life during the last 30 years, 
and we must look to other communities of English 
origin, to our colonies whether attached or detached 
from us, for the fuller outcome of what is yet in germ 
among ourselves. There you will find the public good 
becomes the spoil of professional politicians, against 
whose domination the better 6ort straggle again and 
again to set themselves free, but struggle in vain. As 
long as the prevalent processes of election render’ the 
intimate cohesion of parties essential to success in 
procuring a voice in the deliberating assembly of the 
nation, the attempt to regenerate a party from within 
is made against almost insuperable difficulties. It was, 
I suppose, under the influence of some such views as 
those of democratic development that Mr. Mill hailed 
with enthusiasm the revelation of the true principle of 
representation. It gave him. he said, a new hope. In 
the security that the views of the few shall not be 
silenced by the clamour of the vulgar lies our trust 
that the strain of a nation shall become purer and 
higher instead of declining to a lower and lower 
level. 

I have not dwelt upon points which have perhaps 
more powerfully attracted tire majority of minds to 
proportional representation, because I have thought it 
due to you to go at once to what I believe to be the 
centre of the argument. But you will perhaps let me 
indicate some of these points. In the first place, we 
can have no security that the result of an election 
conducted according to the traditional method — i.e., 
where the country is divided into districts in each of 
which the majority of its electors elect its represen- 
tatives — corresponds to the division of parties among 
the mass of elector’s. I speak of two parties as the 
simplest case. The two parties may be evenly dis- 
tributed among all tire divisions of the country so that 
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the dominant parky monopolises ail the representation, 
as is approximately done in Wales and Scotland. Or 
without a practical monopoly, a slender majority on one 
side may produce a disproportionate majority in the 
representative assembly. Or a majority among the 
electors may fail to secure even a majority among 
the elected. (If, for example, an area was divided into 
five districts (A, B, 0, D, E) each containing 0,000 
electors, so that there are 30,000 electors in all, and 
then electors are divided among the parties X and T 
so that 16,000 belong to party X and 14,000 to 
party T. Imagine in A district there are 4,000 
X to 2,000 Y, and in B district the same. There 
will remnin for districts C. D, E 8,000 of party X and 
10,000 of party Y, and it would be easy for Y to 
secure all three districts; with the result that the 
minority of elector’s secure the majority of the elected. 
It may be said this is fanciful, but it has been often 
realised in the United States. A Presidential election 
polls the collected elector’s of a State on one side or 
the other; the representation of the same State hr 
Congress is semu-ed by its division into districts of 
equal population ; and it has frequently happened that 
the Presidential vote of a State has gone one wa.y, 
while the election of Congress men has gone the other.) 

Next to the uncertainty that must attach to the 
result of an election is the point of the enormous power 
the system throws into the hands of a small oscillating 
fraction. It is through thia that the degradation of 
the character of candidates has been made most 
manifest to many. Tt is through this that the 
tendency arises, which you have noted, towards a 
gerontocracy and a plutocracy. I am bound, however, 
to odd that there is some compensation here, for it is 
•through this that air earnest minority compels attention 
to its views. Unable to obtain its proper direct repre- 
sentation in the Legislatin’©, it, more or leBS tardily, 
and with more or less of sincerity in the results, con- 
verts to its views candiilates who learn that without 
its support their candidature must be unavailing. 

Closely connected with tire last point is the evil of 
the great turnover of political parties, which, recently 
observed at home, is a perpetually recurring phenomenon 
in our colonies. I believe ther e are no such violent 
changes in the national judgment as these election 
results would indicate. The best test of public opinion 
is after all to be found in the fleeting literature of the 
press, although I have acknowledged it to be imperfect 
and I fear it is not improving, and if it is judged by 
this test we should say that the determination of the 
national will was continuously towards sober - temperate 
progress. Political leaders in England try to fall in 
with ■ this determination, and hence it is that Con- 
servative Administrations are necessarily Liberal and 
Liberal Administrations Conservative in then - action; 
but the elections come and place the control of power’ 
at the disposition of a numerically insignificant section 
of the electorate. Here again I am admitting that the 
good sense of statesmen limits and checks the mischief 
of the misrepresenting changes of periodic elections, and 
their power to reduce this mischief becomes less as 
numbers grow in constituencies by the enlargement of 
their areas and the wider- enfranchisement of residents. 

I would wish not to trespass unduly on your time, 
but you may perhaps expect me to say a word or two 
on the plans for realising the principle of proportional 
representation supposing the principle is admitted. 
Many are ready to recognise the attractions of the 
idea. They confess the justice of seeming an equal 
power of representation to electors; they see the 
natural advantage of securing in the governing chamber 
the presence of men sitting with all the authority of 
popular representation, yet able to express without 
anxiety unpopular opinions. The vision of a Council 
open, free, truthful, and embodying in its resultant 
voice the determination of the national will, is con- 
templated with something like exultation. But they 
do not see their way to attain, this end. Yon need not 
be reminded that no ideal can he realised at once. We 
must begin with slow and scarcely recognisable pro- 
cesses to build up tire edifice we mean to rear. The 
present limited vote is an imperfect device, hut it 
cannot be contested that it secures a far better repre- 
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sentation of the constituencies to which it is applied 
t.h n . n the method it superseded, or (I would add) any 
method of pure majority voting. The cumulative vote 
has been applied on a large scale and with remarkable 
success, as far os attaining what was desired, in school 
hoard elections. It has made the Act of 1870 workable, 
as it has secured the x-epresentation and in most boards 
the co-operation of parties that under the older systems 
would have been fighting for exclusive possession, and 
would be forced, when in possession, to make their 
first object the promotion of sectional interests. In 
the single transferable vote I would submit a method 
which would realise all the good the cumulative vote 
has secured whilst emancipating the electors from the 
necessity of conforming to the directions of some 
political organisation which the cumulative vote un- 
doubtedly requires. But there are many other plans, 
any one of which I should be ready to support as 
tending towards the end I seek. Any coat is better 
than none, and there is a choice of serviceable gaiments 
for those who wish to be clothed. 

I cannot conclude without a few words on a subject 
I regard as of tiunscendant importance in connection 
with this reform. I mean Ireland. The future of 
Ireland is dark and threatens to become one of 
deepening gloom. If we contrast the Parliamentary 
representation of the island with what it was 25 years 
ago. aud then attempt to picture what it may be a few 
years hence, we must be tilled with anxiety. We may 
reduce the disorganisation within the House of Com- 
mons by the adoption of adequate rules, but no re- 
formed rules can cope with the fact of a Parliamentary 
representation of Ireland irreconcilably opposed with 
few exceptions to the Parliamentary connection with 



Great Britain. If the threatened. Parliamentary repre- 
sentation did truly correspond with the division of 
opinion in Ireland the conscience of the nation would 
not. endure to maintain the Union. Home Rule would 
be inevitable. But I doubt whether it will he possible 
to ensure the constant appreciation by the popular 
intelligence of the divergence between representation 
and opinion. I remember to have once heard yon say 
that you would look to no manifestation of the opinion 
of the Irish people save through their representatives 
in Parliament. And in a case like this there is a 
natural tendency to make -the apparent real. The 
minds of men are drawn to the predominance that 
seems to exist, and the Irish Nationalist party will gain 
strength because it looks so strong. Yet reverting to 
the state of Ireland 25 years ago, to the gradual 
permeation of the island by a sounder social and 
industrial organisation then in progress, to the practical 
acceptance at that time of legislative union, it caunot 
be doubted that there must still remain within its 
confines a large nucleus of temperate opinion, in the 
best sense of the words, both liberal and conservative, 
which is failing to secure Parliamentary expression and 
is in i mm inent danger of being soon entirely deprived 
of it. With its waning influence in the Legislature its 
life must wane, and unless my forebodings are all 
false the prospect before us should compel the most 
anxious care to save loyal aud rational Irishmen from 
disappearance from the Parliamentary arena. There ia 
a strong ease in Great Britain for large efforts to 
secure proportional representation, but in Ireland it is 
clamorous. In this interest I would most urgently 
beseech a consideration of the whole subject before the 
day of consideration is passed. 



Mr. John H. Humphreys called and examined. 

Memorandum, handed in by the Witness, on the Practical Conduct of Elections with the Single 
Transferable Vote. 

The Practical Conduct op Eleotions with the Single Transferable Vote. 



Municipal Representation Bill Rules. 

Personal Experience. 

I have been Secretory since March 1905 of the 
Proportional Representation Society. 

I have watched the counting of votes at parlia- 
mentary and municipal elections, but in no responsible 
capacity other than that of candidate’s agent at a 
municipal election. 

I watched the details of a Belgian parliamentary 
election. May, 1908. 

I have conducted small elections with the single 
transferable vote on behalf of the Metropolitan Counties 
Branch of the British Medical Association. 

I have conducted model elections on behalf of the 
Proportional Representation Society. I was responsible 
for the organisation of the elections in 1900 and 1908 
when 12,418 and 21,690 votes were resjtectively dealt 
with. 

Polling Proceedings. 

The proceedings at the poll would be conducted in 
accordance with the provisions of the Ballot Act, as at 
present, with one modification. 

This modification affects the ballot paper. 

The ballot paper must he in such a form tbat the 
voter may place the figures 1, 2, 3 against the names 
of candidates in the order of his choice. . 

Every elector has one vote only, and votes by 
marking the paper with the figure 1 in the square 
opposite the name of the candidate for whom he votes. 

The elector need do no more, but may in addition 
place on the ballot paper the figures 2, 3, 4, and so on, 
in the squares opposite the names of other candidates 
in the order of his preferences. 

A ballot paper will be spoiled if the figure 1 is not 
marked or is set opposite the name of more than one 
candidate, or if the figure 1 and some other figure is 
set opposite the name of the same candidate. {Specimen 
ballot paper submitted.) 



Preliminary Steps in Counting the Votes. 

All preliminary Btepa under the new system would 
be taken in accordance with the provisions of the 
Ballot Act. 

The ballot boxes would be opened, and the number 
of papers contained in each would be verified with the 
presiding officer's account. 

The total number of votes thus ascertained would 
act as a chock upon all subsequent proceedings. 

The Counting of Votes stated in General Terms. 

The counting of votes at parliamentary elections at 
the present time consists of the sorting and counting of 
ballot papers, doubtful or spoiled papers being reserved 
for the decision of the returning officer. In the 
organisation of the election the returning officer is 
necessarily assisted by an expert staff. 

With the single transferable vote the counting 
of votes would consist of the sorting and counting 
of ballot papers, doubtful aud spoiled papers being 
reserved, as before, for the decision of the returning 
officer. In addition, a few calculations of the nature of 
rule-of- three sums would be necessary whenever surplus 
votes had to be transferred. In the organisation of 
the election the returning officer would, as at present, 
be assisted by an expert staff. 

In each case men competent to sort and to count 
billot papers are required, whilst with the single 
transferable vote the returning officer should include 
with liis expert staff two assistants who are used to 
figures and able to work sums in proportion. Such 
sums are taught in every elementary school in the 
kingdom ; hut, nevertheless, it is desirable, in order to 
ensure that the calculations are made with the necessary 
promptitude and certainty that the assistants should 
have had experience with figures. There should be no 
difficulty in obtaining the required assistance from the 
accountant’s department of any corporation. Two 
assistants required, in order that they may check each 
other’s work. 
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The Arrangement of the Counting Boom. 

Plan of room at model election submitted. The 
room was so arranged that the different branches of the 
work— (1) the sorting, (2) the counting, and (3) the 
calculations at the returning officer's table — were kept 
quite diBtinot. 

This objeot was effected by allotting separate tables 
to the sorters, to the counters, and to the returning 
officer’s assistants. The staff engaged in these various 
duties remained at their posts, and the connection 
between the three branches of the work was made by 
messengers. 

The messengers carried the papers when sorted from 
the sorting table to the counting tables ; carried the 
bundles of votes when counted to the returning officer’s 
table, and submitted doubtful votes to the returning 
officer. 

The First Process in the Counting of the Votes at the 
Model Election, 1908. 

The papers were sorted according to the names of 
candidates marked with the figure 1. 

For this purpose a dozen sets of pigeon holes were 
provided, each set having twelve compartments and 
each compartment being labelled with the name of a 
candidate. ( Specimen set of pigeon holes shewn.) 

The sorters (in the model election, chiefly Post 
Office sorters) received verbal instructions and, in 
addition, there were placed upon the top of each set of 
pigeon holes printed instructions as follows : — 

Instructions to Sorters, No 1. 

Sort the ballot papers according to the names 
marked 1. 

Place spoiled or doubtful papers on top of the case 
(light-hand side). 

Whilst the papers were being sorted they were col- 
lected by the messengers and taken to the counting 
tables ranged on either side of the sorting table. The 
spoiled papers were taken to the returning officer for 
Ins deoision. 

Each counter counted the papers of some one candi- 
date only ; several counters, however, being allotted to 
popular candidates. 

Each counter received printed instructions ( copy 
submitted). 

The first duty of each counter was to check the 
sorting of the papers and to place on one side any paper 
which had been handed to him, which was not proper 
to the candidate whose papers it was his duty to count. 
These mis-sorts were collected by the messengers and 
taken back to the sorting table for the purpose of 
re-sorting. The work of sorting was thus checked by 
two men acting quite independently of each other. 

The next duty of the counters was to count the 
papers into bundles of 60, and in order that this part 
of the work should also be checked, they were instructed 
to count each bundle twice. 

As the counters were working in pairs, the process 
of checking might have been made more complete by 
an-anging that each counter should check the work of his 
colleague, or at least should satisfy himself that the 
bundle contained 50 papers and no more before passing 
the bundle for collection. 

Each bundle, after being been checked, was enclosed 
with a coloured card and an elastic band, the coloured 
card bearing the name of the candidate to whom the 
votes were proper. 

The bundles were taken by messengers to the 
returning officer’s table, where there was a row of open 
boxes, each labelled with the name of a candidate. 

The returning officer’s assistants made these bundles 
of 50 into larger bundles of 500 and ascertained the 
total for each candidate, carefully keeping the papers 
in the boxes allotted to the respective candidates. 

The returning officer’s assistants, after having checked 
each other’s work, entered the totals for each candidate 
in the first column of the returning officer’s account 
sheet. (Specimen produced.) 

The totals which in a real election would be ascer- 
tained at the commencement of the proceedings would 
form a check upon the totals obtained at the conclusion 



of the first process, every part of which would have 
been verified. 

The Second Process. — The Ascertainment of the Quota. 

The quota, which is the least number of votes suffi- 
cient to render certain the election of a candidate, is 
ascertained at the returning officer's table, in accordance 
with the instructions contained in Rule No. 2 of the 
Schedule to the Municipal Representation Bill. 

In the model election five members were to he 
elected, and it was therefore necessary to divide the 
total number of valid votes by six, and to add one to 
the quotient. 

A. knowledge of the first four- rules of arithmetic is 
sufficient for this operation, which, however, was carried 
out independently by the two assistants specially 
attached to the returning officer. 

After the ascertainment of the quota it was the duty 
of the returning officer to declare elected those candi- 
dates who had received a quota or more than a quota 
of votes. 

The Third Process. — The Transfer of Surplus Votes. 

The next duty of the returning officer was to transfer 
in strict proportions the surplus votes of those candi- 
dates who had received more than a quota to those 
unelected candidates who had been indicated on the 
ballot papers as the next choice of the electors whose 
votes were being dealt with. 

The object of this process is to prevent waste of 
voting power. An unnecessarily large number of votes 
might be polled by a very popular candidate, and by 
the process of transfer his suppoi-ters secure their full 
share of representation. 

The largest surplus is dealt with first, and at the 
model election of 1908, this surplus was that of 
Mr. Asquith, who obtained over 9,000 votes. 

The transfer of this surplus might have been 
effected in a very simple way, viz., by taking a number 
of votes equal to the surplus from the top of his bundle 
and re-sorting these papers according to the next 
preferences. 

It is held by mathematicians that when large 
numbers of votes are being dealt with, and the papers 
are well mixed — and they are well mixed by the simul- 
taneous sortings which take place in an election of this 
kind — that the portion of votes taken from the top of 
Mr. Asquith's bundle would, on the average, be repre- 
sentative of all his votes. 

ThiB opinion was expressed by the late Professor 
G. Stokes, Secretary of the Royal Society and Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Cambridge, the 
Right Hon. James Parker Smith, and others. Mr. G. 
U. Yule, of the Royal Statistical Society, in evidence 
before the Select Committee of the House of Lords, 
considered this simple method sufficient. 

The criticism, however, has often been made that 
with this simple process the number of votes to be 
transferred to each next preference depends upon 
chance. 

The element of chance involved is more apparent 
than real, but the criticism can be met, and was met, 
at the model election, without interfering with the 
practicability of the single transferable vote. 

At the election, the whole of Mr. Asquith’s votes 
were analysed afresh, made up into new bundles, 
according to the names of the next preferences, and 
to each next preference there was transferred Mb 
proportionate share of the surplus. 

At the model election the process of transfer was 
effected as follows : — 

1. The names of successful candidates were removed 

from the pigeon holes. 

2. All the papers proper to Mr. Asquith were taken 

from his box on the returning officer's table and 
placed upon the sorting table. 

3. The sorters re-sorted these papers according to 

fresh instructions as follows — 

Sort the ballot papers according to the 
highest available preference. 

When no further preference is indicated, 
place the ballot paper in the compartment 
marked “ Exhausted.” 
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4. The papers as sorted were takon to the counting 

tables. 

5. The counters checked the sorting of the papers, 

placing mis- sorts on one side as before, and 
made the papers up into bundles of 50. The 
counting was again checked. 

6. A transfer card was placed with each bundle of 

50, showing the name of the candidate whose 
papers were being re-sorted, and also the name 
of the candidate who had been marked by the 
electors as their next choice. 

7. The papers were taken to the returning officer’s 

table and placed in a second row of boxes which 
were labelled to correspond with the pigeon 
holes. 

8. At the conclusion of the process the second row 

of boxes contained the whole of Mr. Asquith’s 
votes ; one box containing the exhausted votes 
— those on which no further preference had 
been indicated ; the next box containing those 
on which Mr. Burt had been indicated as the 
electors’ next choice, the next Lord Hugh Cecil, 
and so on. 

9. The number of votes in each box was ascertained 

by the returning officer’s assistants and recorded 
on a transfer sheet. ( Specimen submitted.) 

10. It was now the duty of the returning officer’s 
assistants to divide the votes in each of the 
boxes into two portions — one consisting of the 
votes to be transferred and the other the 
portion not to be transferred. This statement 
does not apply to the box in which the 
exhausted votes were placed, because none of 
these votes could be transferred. 

The line of division was ascertained by means 
of calculations to which reference has been 
made ; the number of votes in each box, already 
entered on the transfer sheet, was multiplied 
by a fraction which represented the proportion 
which the number of surplus votes bore to the 
number of papers on which next preferences 
had been marked. 

The transfer sheet was so printed as to give 
a deai’ indication as to the way in which the 
calculation should be made. 

The fraction in the model election was Jfrgj} . 

The calculations were made and checked, 
and the results entered into the second and 
third columns of the transfer sheet. 

These calculations, if desired, could be 
further- checked by the use of such apparatus, 
as the slide rule, &c. 

The division of votes in each box was then 
made, and the portions to be transferred were 
transferred to the respective candidates by 
being placed with the original votes of the said 
candidates. 

The portions not transferred, including the 
exhausted votes, were placed in the box labelled 
with Mr. Asquith’s name, and represented the 
quota of electors sufficient to ensure his elec- 
tion. These votes were not again dealt with. 

The net result of these operations was 
entered upon the returning officer's result sheet 
in the columns provided for the purpose. 

This operation necessarily takes longer than 
the simple process of transferring the votes 
last placed in Mr. Asquith’s box, but each part 
of the more detailed process is simple in itself, 
and presents no difficulty in practice. 

11. At the conclusion of the process, only one row 
of boxes contained ballot papers, and the 
number of votes in the boxes corresponded with 
the state of the poll indicated by the returning 
officer's result sheet : — 

At the model election Mr. Balfour as well 
as Mr. Asquith obtained an excess of votes, 
and Mi-. Balfour’s surplus was transferred in 
the same way. The necessary sortings, count- 
ings, and calculations were made, and the 
result entered upon the returning officer's 
result sheet, 



At the conclusion of this further transfer 
the numbers of votes in the boxes again 
corresponded with the state of the poll as then 
indicated on the result sheet. 

Fourth Process. — Candidates elected as the Result 
of the Transfer of Surplus Votes. 

At the conclusion of every transfer every candidate 
whose total number of votes, as the result of the 
transfer, has been brought above the quota is declared 
elected. In the model election Mr. Lloyd George, 
after the transfer of Mr. Asquith’s surplus, had more 
than a quota of votes, and was deolared elected. 

More votes had been transferred from Mr. Asquith 
to Mr. Lloyd George than were sufficient for the 
election of the latter, and the surplus thus created was 
earned forward to the further preferences of the 
electors. 

The 4,704 votes transferred to Mr. Lloyd George 
were analysed in the careful manner detailed, and the 
necessary calculations made. 

The results were entered upon the result sheet, and 
at the conclusion of the process the numbers of the 
votes in the boxes corresponded with the state of the 
poll then reached. 

Successive Elimination of Unsuccessful Candidates. 

The further part of the returning officer’s work was 
quite simple. Three members had been elected, and there 
remained nine candidates, none of whom hud obtained 
a quota of votes. Two more members were required, 
and in order to ascertain which of the nine candidates 
should be declared elected, the votes of the candidate 
lowest on the poll wore transferred in accordance with 
the wishes indicated by the electors. No calculations 
were required, and the result of the sorting, after being 
entered upon a transfer sheet, which in this case 
assumed a very simple form, were entei-ed upon the 
result sheet. 

In the model election the votes of two candidates 
were transferred in one operation because the combined 
total of their votes was less than that of the next lowest 
candidate. 

After the completion of each transfer the number 
of votes in the boxes and as shown on the result sheet 
were in agreement. 

After the votes of six candidates, viz., Messrs. 
J oynson-Hicks, F. E. Smith, D. Shackleton, Lord Hugh 
Cecil, Leif Jones, and Walter Long, had been trans- 
ferred in this way there remained only six boxes 
containing votes. Three of these bore the names of 
Mr. Asquith, Mi-. Balfour, and Mr. Lloyd George, each 
containing a full quota of votes. The other three, 
bearing the names of Messrs. T. Burt, A. Henderson, 
and J. R. Macdonald, contained less than the quota, 
the smallest number being that of Mr. Henderson. 
Mi-. Henderson was declared not elected, but the process 
of transferring his votes was not carried through, as it 
would not have affected the final result. 

The remaining candidates, Messrs. T. Burt and 
J. R. Macdonald, were declared elected. 

Had Mr. Henderson's votes been transferred each of 
the successful candidates would have been shown with 
the full quota of votes. 

The declaration of the successful candidates con- 
cluded the returning officer's ta$k. 

The Practicability of the Single Transferable Vote. 

1. From the voter’s point of view. False impres- 
sions as to the number of spoiled votes. 

Experience in model elections. 

Experience in parliamentary elections in Tasmania. 
The authoritative report of the Tasmanian returning 
officer. 

2. From the point of view of the returning officer. 

The Tasmanian returning officer’s report again the 

most authoritative statement. 

The model eleotion showed that there was no 
practical difficulty in carrying out suoh an election. 

Time and Staff required. 

Every departure from rough-and-ready methods 
must involve more care and probably more time. 
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The additional time required by the single trans- 
ferable vote is not such as to make it impracticable. 

Twenty-one thousand six hundred and ninety votes 
were dealt with in the course of six hours. 

In a parliamentary election the number of votes 
cast for a town like Birmingham would be about 70,000, 
and, with proper organisation, it would be possible to 
count these votes in the course of a full day. 

It might be desirable to engage the staff for a 
longer time, but there is no reason why the task Bhould 
not be acomplished, especially if the verification of the 
contents of the ballot boxes was completed on the 
previous evening. 

The result of the first count is ascertained very 
quickly. This result usually gives a clear indication of 
the fin ill results, at least, from the party point of view. 
All the operations in connection with the first count 
of 21,690 votes at the model election of 1908 was 
completed in an hour and a quarter. 

A staff of 45, apart from the returning officers, was 
engaged for the model election at Oaxton Hall. This 
staff would be sufficient to cope with a much larger 
task. The work does not increase in the same ratio 
as the number of votes ; the time engaged in making 
the calculations at each stage differ but slightly. 

No increase in the cost of organising elections. 
Birmingham, with a system of single-member consti- 
tuencies, requires a separate staff for conduct of an 
election in each electoral division. With the new 
system one staff only required, although this staff 
would be larger than any of the staffs required for 
separate divisions. 

Frivolous Candidatures. 

There would not he much difficulty in disposing of 
the small number of votes polled by candidates who have 
no real support. Such candidates, however, involve the 
provision of needless compartments for purposes of 
sorting. 

Frivolous candidatures are guarded against in the 
Tasmanian Act by the appropriation of money deposited 
with nomination ; Article 68 reads as follows : — 

(1) When a poll takes place at any election the 
deposit made with the returning officer as aforesaid by 
or on behalf of every candidate who fails to receive at 
the poll — 

(a) where more than one member is to be returned, 
a number of votes at the time of his exclusion 
from the poll, not less than oue-fifth of the 
quota, as defined in Schedule IV. ; 

(61 where one member only is to he l-eturned, a 
number of votes, not less than one-fifth 
part of the votes received by the successful 
candidate — 

shall be forfeited to His Majesty and be paid by the 
returning officer into the Treasury, and form part of 
the consolidated revenue fund. 

(2) After every election the returning officer- shall 
return to every candidate : — 

(а) who lias been returned without a poll ; or 

(б) who has withdrawn his consent to his nomina- 

tion under the provision of this Act ; or 

(c) who has not forfeited his deposit under sub- 
section (1) of this section — 

the deposit made with the returning officer os aforesaid 
by or on behalf of eveiy such candidate. 

In Belgium a list, even if it consists of but one 
candidate, must be presented by at least 100 qualified 
citizens. In order to ensure that the presentation of 
the list conforms to the law, the lists are, as a rule, 
signed by more than 100 electors. 

The Fairness of the Results. 

Diagrams submitted showing, from the party point 
of view, the number of votes polled and the number of 
seats obtained in the model elections of 1906 and 1908. 

These results show that each party obtained repre- 
sentation as nearly as possible in proportion to its 
strength With the present single-member consti- 
tuency system the result would have depended upon 
the way in which the voting strength of parties had 
been distributed. 



The fairness of the results more than justifies the 
additional labour involved ; no system which will give 
accurate x-esults can be devised which will not involve 
some additional labour. 

The processes involved in the single transferable 
vote have been demonstrated to be quite practicable. 



165. (Chairman.) You are Secretary of the Pro- 
portional Representation Society P — Yes. 

166. You were chiefly responsible for the two test 
elections in 1906 and 1908 ? — That is so ; elections in 
which we had the assistance of the Press veiy con- 
siderably ; the results were published. 

167. From your memorandum I see you have had a 
certain amount of experience in ordinary political and 
municipal elections P — Yes, in watching the details of 
the elections. 

168. I think the best plan will be for you to give a 
practical demonstration of how the system is actually 
worked r — I will begin by making a brief reference to 
the polling proceedings. In an election with the single 
transferable vote, the polling proceedings will be the 
same as at present with one slight modification, and 
that would bo in the form of the ballot-paper. I think 
the members of the Commission have had copies of the 
ballot-paper before them. The chief modification made 
in the ballot-paper 13 to enable the electors to express 
their preferences by marking the names of the candidates 
with the figures 1, 2 and 3, in the order of their choice. 
The ballot-papers would he handed out by the pre- 
siding officer at the polling place, and the elector 
would mark his ballot-paper in a private compartment 
as at present. The instructions to the elector would 
bo slightly varied. A ballot-paper will be spoiled if the 
figure 1 is not marked or is set opposite the name of 
more than one candidate, or if the figure 1 and some 
other figure is set opposite the name of the Bame 
candidate. 

169. ( Lord Loohee.) Is that stated in the instruc- 
tions to the voter ? — It would be printed in the instruc- 
tions. The instructions are posted up in the polling 
places, and the necessary alterations would appear 
therein. Then with regard to the counting of the votes, 
the proceedings would commence as at present by a 
verification of the contents of the ballot-boxes. The 
ballot-boxes are at present opened in the presence of the 
returning officer and the papers therein counted, and if 
any discrepancy exists between the number of papers 
in the ballot-box and the account furnished by the 
presiding officer, an investigation is at once made into 
the discrepancy. It is the duty of the returning 
officer to see that all ballot-papers issued have been 
accounted for. The number of votes polled, ascertained 
in this way, would form the basis of all subsequent 
proceedings. It would act as a check upon the 
accuracy of the results at every stage. Now the 
counting of votes at the present time consists of the 
sorting and counting of ballot-papers, but although 
that is so, and one may say it is a very simple operation, 
in the organisation of an election the returning officer 
is ncoessarily assisted by an expert staff. The returning 
officer is very often the mayor of a town, and pro- 
bably has never had any practical experience in the 
organisation of elections, and he necessarily calls upon 
the staff at his disposal, in the department of the 
town clerk, in order to assist him in the carrying out 
of the election. With the single transferable vote the 
same conditions would obtain with this difference, that 
in addition to the staff for sorting and the counting of 
the papers the returning officer should have amongst 
his expert staff two assistants capable of doing sums in 
proportion. I have mentioned in my memorandum 
that sums in proportion are taught in eveiy elemen- 
tary school throughout the kingdom. Although that 
is so, I suggest that these two assistants should he 
men acquainted with and experienced in figures, 
so that the necessary calculations may be carried 
through with promptitude and certainty, so as to give 
perfect satisfaction. I have mentioned two assistants ; 
two are required in order to check each other's work, 
and in the course of the demonstration I hope to show 
that every portion of the work is checked automatically. 
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The next important point to which I wish to direct 
attention is the arrangement of the room. I submit a 
B lan of the room as arranged for the purpose of the 
model election in last December. The idea governing 
the organisation of the room was that the different 
branches of the work— the sorting, the counting of 
ballot papers, and the calculations made at the returning 
officer’s table— should be kept quite distinct. This was 
effected by allotting separate tables to the sorters, to 
the counters, and to the returning officer’s assistants. 
The staff engaged in those various duties remained at 
their posts, and the connection between the three 
branches of work was ma,de by messengers, whose names 
are indicated upon the plan of the room as standing 
botween the sorting tables and the checking and 
counting tables. The messengers carried the papers, 
when sorted, to the counting tables, and, when counted 
into bundles, carried them to the returning officer’s 
table, and at the same time submitted all doubtful 
votes to the returning officer: so that each officer- 
engaged attended to his own particular piece of work, 
and every portion of the work, therefore, went quite 
smoothly. 

170. [Chairman.) Each candidate had one table to 
himself P— That is so ; but in the case of a popular- 
candidate, such as Mr. Asquith, several tables were 
allotted to him. The popular candidate would be soon 
found out, or probably the returning officer would give a 
shrewd guess as to who was likely to be tbe more popular 
candidate, and allot additional space for tbe purpose. 
Now, tbe first process in carrying out an election with 
the single transferable vote was the sorting of the papers 
according to the candidates marked with the figure 1, 
and for this purpose there were a dozen sets of pigeon- 
holes, exactly like the one in front of you, placed upon 
a table hr the centre of the room. Each sorter was 
instructed to sort the papers according to the names 
marked 1. Printed instructions were placed on the 
top of the pigeon holes to “Sort the ballot-papers 
“ according to the names marked 1,” and “ Place 
“ spoiled or doubtful papers on top of the case (right- 
“ hand side).” Those instructions were given so that 
the sorters might proceed with their- work without 
asking unnecessary questions. 

171. Each sorter at one of those sets of pigeon- 
boles P— That is so ; so there were a dozen, or even 

^rnore, sorters engaged simultaneously in carrying out 
the process of sorting and putting the paper b in the 
pigeon-holes. Doubtful or- spoiled papers were placed 
on the top and were taken by the messenger to the 
returning officer for- his decision. For instance, here 
is a spoiled ballot-paper in which the figure 1 appears 
against the names of three candidate^. Here is another 
one in which the figure 1 appears against the names 
of three candidates, and one in which two crosses appear 
upon the ballot-paper. [Papers shown.) 

172. [Sir Francis Eopwood.) What was the gross 
poll at the model electron ? — There were 21,690 votes 
in which there were 18 spoiled papers. Of these three 
were deliberately spoiled, that is to say, the name of 
Mr. Victor Grayson was written upon one, and the 
figures 0, 0, were placed against candidates' names on 
other papers, evidently showing that the persons voting 
wished to make game of the proceedings rather than 
attend to the instructions. 

173. There were only 18 spoiled papers in 21,690 
votes? — Yes; 18,000 of. those papers came from the 
Press. 

174. [Mr. Edwin Montagu.) Were the majority of 
the 15 papers spoiled by having more than one 1 P 
Yea, or by placing crosses against the names of the 
candidates instead of carrying out the instructions. 
Here is a ballot-paper which might cause some doubt 
in the mind of the sorter, and, if so, would be placed 
upon the top of the case with the spoiled papers, but it 
would be a good vote. The figure 1 appears against the 
name of a candidate, and therefore the vote is recorded 
for that candidate, hut it would be impossible, according 
to the rules of the Municipal Representation Bill,, to 
transfer that vote because of the defective numbering 
that occurred after the figure 1. It would, however, he 
a good vote so far as the figure 1 was concerned. 
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175. [Lord Lochee.) By the omission of 2, 3, 4 ? — 
Yes, the vote could not be transferred to a second 
preference, because it had not been indicated, but tbe 
figure 1 was placed against the name of Asquith, and 
was recorded for him. The next figure marked was 5. 

176. [Sir Fruncis Hopwaod.) How long did it take 
to count the 21,600 votes ? — 1£ hours. 

177. That is the first count? — That is the first 
count. That included the process of sorting, and the 
further process to which I desire to direct your 
attention. 

178. [Lord Locliee.) Will you let me look at an 
actual ballot-paper ? — Here is a packet of ballot-papers 
that were used at the model election ; you will observe 
that in some cases voters marked 12 preferences. 

179. That is the very point I wanted to get at ? — 

The papers vary very considerably. Here is one of the 
bundles of 50. , 

180. That is the sort of thing that would he likely 
to occur in an actual election F — I think there would 
be a proportion of voters who would utilise all the 
preferences. 

181. Some who would not throw anything away ? — 
Yes, there would he a proportion. In this election 
only a small proportion exercised 12 preferences ; the 
majority of voters were content with half a dozen. 

182. The voter in an ordinary election for two 
members, who gives bis votes for three candidates, 
would spoil the ballot-paper ? — Not under the single 
transferable vote system. 

183. Ho, but in an ordinary election for two 
members be would ? — Yes. 

184. If he voted for three candidates that would be 
a spoiled paper ? — Yes. 

1S5. Equivalent to that in your system is the man 
who votes for everybody ? — No, he is permitted by the 
single transferable vote to indicate as many preferences 
as he desires, and therefore the paper would not he 
spoiled as long as the figure 1 was plainly marked 
against some one candidate. 

186. But it would he rather an irrational paper ? — 

I do not think so — not if tho voter had no real 
preference for any one else. I t hink I shall make it plain 
a little later on that such votes do really count, or the 
vast majority of them do, towards determining the 
result of the election. As this process of sorting was 
going on, the papers were taken by the messengers to 
tbe counting tables. The papers placed in the com- 
partment marked “ Asquith,” and in the corresponding 
compartments in the other pigeon-holes were taken to 
the table allotted to Mr. Asquith ; Mr. Balfour’s papers 
to another table, and so on. The ballot-papers were 
then counted with bundles of 50. Printed instructions 
bad been issued to the counters, and were placed upon 
the table on the occasion of the election, so that they 
might refresh their memories with the details of the 
duty allotted to them. Now, the first duty of the 
counter was to look at every paper that was brought 
to him, and to make quite sure — speaking, say, of the 
papers' sorted to Mr. Lloyd George— that the figure 1 
had been marked against the name of Mi-. Lloyd George. 
In other words, he woe to look through his papers to 
see that there were no mis-sorts— to check the sorting 
of the papers. All mis-sorts discovered were placed by 
the counter at the side of his table, and taken hack by 
the messenger to the sorting table. 

187. [Sir Francis Eopwoocl.) There is nothing novel 
so far as you have gone ? — Nothing. 

188. Everything you have described would be per- 
tinent to an ordinary election at the present time ? — 
That is so. 

189. (Chairman.) Did you find, from actual ex- 

perience, that there were many mistakes made in sort- 
ie p u 0| yery few mistakes were made in sorting ; in 

fact it was remarkably well done. When Mr. Asquith's 
papers were subsequently analysed for the purpose of 
transferring bis surplus, it was found that there had 
only been one mis-sort in a packet of 9,042 papers. 
There were two other mis-sorts found in the subsequent 
stages of the proceedings, which, however, created no 
difficulty. They were earned forward to the proper 
candidate. The sorting was done practically perfectly. 

B 
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190. Do you fcbiuk the actual sorters whom you had 
then would lie better than the ordinary sorters at an 
ordinary election ? — I do not think so, because I submit 
that the process of sorting according to the figure 
marked “ 1,” with pigeon holes of this kind, is not a 
difficult operation. It is quite true that on this occasion 
we had the assistance of post-office sorters, hut the work 
which would fall to a post-office sorter would be much 
more complicated than this particular piece of work. I 
would point out that the process of sorting is, in any 
Government Department, regarded as one of the most 
elementary tasks. 

191. ( Sir Francis Hopwood.) They probably did the 

work more quickly P — Probably ; but I submit that the 
operation of sorting according to the names marked “ 1 ” 
is not a difficult operation. After the sorting had been 
checked, the papers wore made up into bundles of 
50 and, with a coloured card bearing the name of the 
candidate, were enclosed in an elastic band and carried 
by the messenger to the returning officer’s table and 
placed in a row of boxes — much larger than these in 
front of you, which are only models. To each box was 
attached a label with the candidate's name to which 
the box was appropriated ( illustrating ). I should 

explain that as the sorting was checked, so each stage 
of the counting was checked. The instructions to the 
counters were to count each bundle twice. Here I 
admit quite freely that our countiug was not quite so 
accurate as our sorting was on that occasion. The 
reason why our counting was not quite accurate was 
due to the fact that, although we hod asked our friends 
in the Press to provide us with ballot papers of a size 
somewhat similar to that of the pattern supplied to 
them, the papers received showed a very considerable 
variation. For instance, that was the ballot paper from 
one newspaper, and that was tire next type of ballot paper 
we had to deal with, easily hidden underneath the 
other ballot paper ; and here is another type ( producing 
various ballot papers). You can quite see how very 
difficult it was to ensure accurate counting with such 
paper's. On this occasion wc were 12 number's out in the 
resorting of Mr-. Asquith's papers. In an ordinary election 
I should have had those recounted at once, but with 
ballot papers varying so much in size as these, I felt 
quite confident that I should not get an absolutely 
accurate count with 21,000, and I did not proceed to do 
what would have been done in an ordinary election. 
I want to point out that this is really one of the 
advantages of this scheme — that every error, either in 
sorting or counting is discovered and can be corrected 
before you pass on to any subsequent stage. One could 
very well strengthen the instructions by asking the 
counters to check each other's work, because, as you will 
observe from the plan of the room, these counters were 
working in pairs. One could at least instruct them to 
satisfy themselves that each bundle contained 50 votes 
and no more before passing it on for collection. I 
am quite confident that with papers of a uniform size 
and thickness our counting on that occasion would have 
been as absolutely accurate as our sorting. At the con- 
clusion of this stage all the votes will hq found to he in 
the boxes placed upon the returning officer’s table, each 
box conta in ing the votes proper to the candidate whose 
name appeared thereon. It was the duty of the 
returning officer's assistants to ascertain how many 
votes were contained in each box. They were assisted 
by the fact that these votes had already been made 
into bundles of 50. Whilst these bundles were coming 
in the assistants made them up into bundles of 500, 
and, by that means, quickly ascertained the totals of 
the votes contained in each box. 

192. (Mr. Edwin Montagu.) There were two assist- 
ants for that work P — Two assistants; but if I were 
organising the same election again I would have four. 

193. Your total staff was 47, 1 think ?— Forty-five. 
Not merely for the purpose of ascertaining the number 
of votes in each box, hut for other pieces of work which 
fell to them, it is desirable that the staff at the re- 
turning officer’s table should be increased. The votes 
were entered in the first column of the result sheet, 
a copy of which, I think, has been furnished to each 
Commissioner. I have brought the sheets which 
were actually used on the occasion of the model 



election by the returning officer's assistants, containinc 
their rough work. So fax-, as has been remarked, there 
has been no difference from the procedure followed 
in an ordinary election. In an ordinary election the 
candidates who had obtained the largest number of 
votes would have been declared elected. Here the first 
real divergence from the present practice took place. 
The total number of valid votes polled was ascertained 
and divided by 6 for the purpose of ascertaining the 
quota. There were on this occasion five members 
to be elected. With the single transferable vote a 
candidate lias not to obtain a majority of the votes. 
A certain definite proportion of the votes entitles 
him to election. The rule for finding the quota is very 
simply explained by a reference to the practice which 
obtains at present. In a single- member constituency, 
a candidate who obtains a hare majority of votes, that 
is one more than half, is certain of election. So with 
the single transferable vote a candidate in a two-member 
election, who obtains just over a third of the votes is 
sure of election. There is a mathematical justification 
for the rule, but I think this simple explanation suffi- 
ciently indicates the way in which the quota is arrived 
at. The rule involves a simple division sum, and I 
submit that that is not difficult. The result was 
ascertained independently by the two assistants to 
the returning officer, and after they had checked each 
other's work the quota was announced by the returning 
officer os being 3,613. At the model election, the 
returning officer at once declared elected all the candi- 
dates who had received more than the quota of votes. 
These, on the occasion of that model election, were 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour. 

194. (Chairman.) Of course to decide the seniority 
of the members elected straight away, you take the 
largest number of votes? — That is so; the seniority 
depends upon the order in .which the candidates are 
eleoted. 

195. (Sir Charles Eliot.) The people who get the 
first preference would always come out at the head 
of tho poll — those elected on the first count P — Yes. 
the candidates who are declared eleoted on the first 
count must have obtained more than a quota of first 
preferences. 

196. (Mr. Edwin Montagu.) More, or the quota P — 
The quota. 

197. So anybody with 3,613 rotes would have been 
elected P — Yes. 

198. It is not the quota plus 1 ? — We have already 
added 1 in determining the quota. The next process 
is perhaps the most difficult part, if it can be described 
as difficult. 

199. (Sir Courtenay Ilbert.) Why do yon deduct 
from Mi'. Asquith’s votes as many as will leave him 
3,617, and not merely 3,613 ? — -Because in the pro- 
portionate transfer of surpluses there arise certain 
fractions. It was found, taking the case of Mr. Burt, 
that there were 282 votes to be transferred to him ; it 
should have been 282 and a fraction ; for Lord Hugh 
Cecil 79 votes and a fraction, and so on. The sum of 
those fractions accounts for the difference between 
Mi-. Asquith's total of 3,617, and the quota, 3,613, 
namely, four votes. 

200. (Mr. Edwin Montagu.) But you have to know 
how many votes to transfer from Mr. Asquith before 
you knew the proportionate transfer to each candidate ? 
— Yes. If I may go through the process of transfer I 
shall come to the particular point to which attention 
has been directed. 

201. (Sir Francis Hopwood.) Before leaving this 
point, the gross number of votes, 21,672, in the first 
column, is made up of every preference given to every 
candidate? — No, it only includes first preferences. 

202. (Sir Charles Eliot.) The number of ballot 
papers P — The number of ballot papers. 

203. (Sir Francis Hopwood.) So that the number 
of preferences exercised has no effect on the quota 
whatever P — No. May I make it quite clear by directing 
attention to the difference between a vote and a 
preference. The vote is recorded by marking the 
figure 1 against the name of a candidate. The 
preferences, 2, 3, and so on, only come into play in certain 
contingencies. They are not votes in the first place ; 
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they are only votes in the contingencies to which I 
shall direct attention. Therefore each ballot paper 
gtnnds for one vote, and in ascertaining the number 
of votes, account is taken only of candidates marked 
with the figure 1- 

204. I only wanted to be quite sure that the exercise 
or non-exercise of the preference had no effect on the 
quota P — That is quite true. It has no effect on the 
quota. 

205. (Mr. Pember Beeves.) Is every voter- perfectly 
sure of having either a first preference or some other 
preference counted and actually made use of P — No ; 
for instance in this case there are five seats to be filled. 
The quota is ascertained by dividing by 0 and adding 
1 to the quotient. Therefore five quotas amount to 
less than the total number of votes, and there must be 
a residuum, which is less than a quota, which does not 
secure representation under this system. It is not in 
this respect a perfect system, it is only an approximation 
towards perfection. 

20G. (Mr. Edwin Montagu.) In the case of a man 
who, in voting, puts as the first man upon his ballot paper 
a man who has a large surplus to be transferred, like 
Mr. Asquith in this case, and for his second preference 
the orriy preference he indicates is for a man who also 
has got far above the quota in his first vote — in such a 
ballot paper the preference would be quite useless ? — 
The preference would be quite useless, but not the 
vote. 

207. (Mr. Pember Beeves.) But that is his fault, 
because he has not exercised all his preferences. What 
I wont to point out is that a man may exercise all his 
preferences, and yet it is conceivable his vote might 
not be used P — No, I do not think so — not if he exercised 
all his preferences. 

208. How about the residuum of people whose votes 
cannot be used at all ? Some of those might 1>e men 
who had exercised their preferences ? — No, I do not 
think so. 

209. (Sir Francis Hopwood.) But his vote would 
have been exhausted in the first instance. He had 
given it to somebody P — Although improbable, some 
papers so marked may not count. The particular 
voter of whom you speak may have indicated his first 
preference for a candidate who lias been eliminated, 
and it may be transferred to another candidate who is 
also unsuccessful, and finally lodgod with that candi- 
date — in this particular case it was Mi-. Henderson — 
who, at the end of the proceedings, is declared not 
elected. There is a residuum of voters, less than a 
quota, who may have marked their papers in any way 
whatever, to whom it is impossible to give representa- 
tion ; they are not entitled to it because they are not 
numerous enough. 

210. (Mr. Pember Beeves.) You mean it is at any 
rate much better than the present system? — Un- 
doubtedly ; that 1 b to say, the per-centage of voters not 
represented is reduced enormously. Now I come to 
the more difficult part of the process. Every candi- 
date who has received more than the quota, or the 
quota, of votes, is declared elected — in the model 
election Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour. It became then 
tbe duty of the returning officer to transfer the 
surplus votes of those candidates who received more 
than the quota to those unelected candidates indicated 
on the ballot paper as the next choice of the electors, 
whose votes are being dealt with. The object, as 
Lord Courtney has explained, is to prevent the waste 
of voting power. An unnecessarily large number of 
votes might be polled by a popular candidate. The 
transfer of this surplus might have been effected in a 
very simple way by taking a number of votes equal to 
the surplus from the top of Mr. Asquith’s bundle 
and re-sorting these papers according to tbe next 
preference. 

211. (Lord Lochee.) What do you call Mr. Asquith's 
surplus ? — Here are Mr. Asquith’s votes ( pointing to 
boas). 

212. 5,425 P — All his votes ; including the surplus. 

213. But how is the surplus determined P — We 
have already ascertained the quota, and the surplus 
represents the number of votes which he has obtained 
more than the quota. 



214. (Mr. Edwin Montagu.) What do you do in the 
particular instance to ascertain Mr. Asquith's surplus ; 
you subtract the quota from his pile ? — If we can leave 
that point, I think it will come out iu the later explana- 
tion. We will assumo that we are dealing with his 
full surplus- -5,429 instead of 5,425. The simplest 
way would have been to have taken those 5,429 votes 
from the top of Mr. Asquith's bundle and re-sorted 
them according to the next preference. That very 
simple principle, I think, is embodied in Mr. Morrison's 
BUI. of 1872. 

215. (Mr. J. IF. Hills.) It makes very little difference 
which you do ? — Extremely little difference. That wus 
the opinion of Professor Stokes, and in this matter 
I do not speak :is a mathematical expert, but simply 
speak of a principle fairly well known and acted 
upon by all insurance companies — that if you are 
dealing with a very large number of risks you can 
safely accept those risks by working according to an 
authorised table. 

216. (Mr. Eduiin Montagu.) Would you consider 
21,000 for such a case as that, when a very small 
error would he sufficient to alter the result of your 
election, a large enough number? — I think 21,000 
would be quite large enough for ua to act in accordance 
with the simple process. But on this point I qualify 
my statement by saying I am not speaking as a mathe- 
matician, and I prefer that all evidence on that 
particular point should he taken from someone who 
is qualified to give an answer that is of value. 
This same simple process has been approved by the 
Right Honourable James Parker Smith, who was a 
mathematician of repute and a Smith’s Prizeman. It 
is noteworthy that the only statistician who appeared 
before the Select Committee of the House of Lords 
complained that we had unnecessarily elaborated our 
process by introducing a more perfect system of transfer. 

217. (Mr. Pember Beeves.) In Tasmania they did 
adopt a more elaborate process in order to meet that 
point. Mr. Clark thought it necessary ? — Yes, he 
thought it necessary, and it was earned out quite 
successfully, and we have carried it out. It is a system 
which we have shown to be quite practicable. 

218. (Chairman.) Have- you found your first 
suggestion of simply taking the top of the bundle 
meet with hostile criticism P — It met with hostile 
criticism. So, therefore, the process now followed 
is to take the whole of the papers in Mr. Asquith's 
box and analyse them afresh. For that purpose the 
names of the candidates who are elected are removed 
from the pigeon-holes, so that no paper shall be 
transferred to a candidate who is already elected. 
Compartments which have formerly been used for Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Balfour are re-labelled one "exhausted ’’ 
to receive exhausted papers, and the other “ boards " 
for the purpose of receiving boards no longer required. 
This is done merely to keep matters in perfect order. I 
will not go through, except extremely briefly, this process 
of resorting. Fresh instructions were given at tliis stage 
to the sorters : “ Sort the ballot-papers according to the 
" highest available preference," and “ When no further 
“ preference is indicated, place the ballot paper in the 
“ compartment marked exhausted.” The exhausted 
papers were those on which no further preference was 
marked. 

219. (Mr. J. W. Hills.) The exhausted papers would 
include papers on which Mr. Balfour's name came 
second ?— That is so. There are one or two here of that 
description. Here i9 one bo marked on the occasion 
of the model election. Here is another one which 
was also marked Asquith 1 and Balfour 2. The 
others were papers in which the figure 1 only hod 
been marked against Mr. Asquith’s name. I probably 
ought to have explained before, but doubtless it has 
already been noted, that I have only six boxes in a 
row instead of 12. I thought it unnecessary to 
produce 12 boxes, but at the election we did have 
12 boxes, one for each candidate. We will assume 
that this process of re-sorting and counting had been 
accomplislied. The ballot papers were then taken 
from the counting tables to the returning officer’s table 
and placed in a second row of boxes labelled to 
correspond exactly with the pigeon-holes ; that is to say 

B 2 
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the names of the elected candidates, Mr. Balfour and 
Mr, Asquith, had been removed from these boxes, and 
the words “ Exhausted ” and “ Boards " put in their 
place. The ballot papers were placed in these boxes, and 
Mr. Burt's papers were taken and placed in the com- 
partment marked with the name of Mr. Burt. Lord 
Hugh Cecil's were placed in the compartment marked 
with his name, Mr. Lloyd George's were placed in the 
compartment marked with his name, and Mr. Hender- 
son's papers were placed in the compartment marked 
with his name. Now, at the conclusion of that process, 
there were no papers whatever in Mr. Aaquitli's original 
compartment. *A11 his papers were in this second row of 
boxes. According to the simple process of transfer we 
should have taken the surplus from the top of Mr. 
Asquith's bundle, and left in his box a number of votes 

S nal to the quota. In the model election the returning 
leer divided each of the new bundles in such a way 
that the portion transferred from each box, and the 
portion not transferred, but left for Mr. Asquith, bore 
the same proportion. The line of division is ascertained 
by means of the calculations to which reference lias 
been made. These transfer sheets show the calculations 
that were made in distributing Mr. Asquith's surplus. 
The number of votes in each of these second row of 
boxes was recorded in the first column of the 
transfer sheet. The exhausted preferences were shown 
separately, the papers containing no further preferences 
being placed in the box so marked. The surplus was 
5,429, and that was the number which we had to 
transfer-. The total number of papers in the boxes 
bearing candidates' names was 9,009. That was the 
total number of Mr. Asquith’s votes, less the papers 
on which no preference had been shown. 

220. (Mr. Edwin Montagu.) Less also the exhausted 
preferences ? — Less those papers on which no further 
preferences had been shown. 

221. But there were some papers which showed a 
preference for Mr. Balfour ? — They are treated in the 
same way. 

222. (Chairman.) They are exhausted? — They are 
all exhausted preferences, Mr. Balfour having been 
already elected. They are shown on the last line hut 
one of the transfer sheet — «J3. 

223. (Sir Francis Hopwood.) I should like to have 
on the shorthand notes the number of exhausted papers 
at the first count of the 21,600 votes, in order to show 
how many people out of the 21,600 voters did not 
exercise the right of preference ? — I think we can get a 
very clear indication of that. We analysed the two 
surpluses. 

224. Just bear- the point in mind and go on with 
your explanation P — Yes. I see the point to which yon 
refer. 

225. (Sir Charles Eliot.) Why is the figure 5,429 
and not 5,425 ? — That is due to neglect of fractions in 
transfers. I will deal with that point now. We assume 
we are going to transfer 5,429 papers, and therefore 
tho number in the multiplying fraction is 5,429, 
the full surplus. At this stage we do not know the 
number 5,425, and are only aware of the surplus 5,429. 
We multiplied each of tho figures in the firet column 
of the result sheet by the fraction In each case 

the process of multiplication yields a whole number 
plus a small fraction. Each of these numbers in the 
second column should, to be quite accurate, show a small 
fraction, all of which added together amount to four 
votes. We aannot transfer a fraction of a paper and 
can only deal with whole papers, and the discrepancy 
arises from that fact. Jf it is desired to meet Hie 
criticism, that this is not quite intelligible to the ordinary 
reader, we could adjust those numbers so as to make 
the total 5,429, that is to say, we can increase the 
numbers transferred by 1 in the case of the larger 
fractions. I do not know whether I have made that 
point quite clear. If the number to he transferred in 
Mr. Burt's case is 282 and a fraction amounting to 
nearly a whole number, we could transfer 283, but 
specific instructions would have to be embodied in a 
Bill for that purpose. At present the instruction to 
the returning officer is that he must neglect fractions 
in carrying out transfers. 

226. And take the lowest whole number ? — Yes. 



227. (Mr. Edwin Montagu.) Not the nearest whole 
number ? — No, not the nearest whole number. That, I 
think, is a very 9inall point. Now, having ascertained 
how many votes are to he transferred, the returning 
officer counts from each of those bundles the number 
required and transfers them. In this case there are 
282 to be transferred to Mr. Burt, and they are placed 
upon the top of Mr. Burt’s papers, the same process 
with Lord Hugh Cecil's, the same with Mr. Henderson’s, 
and the same with Mr. Lloyd George’s. 

228. (Mr. J. W. Hills.) In transferring the votes to 
Mr. Burl, for instance, you pick out by chance the ones 
that you give him ? — That is so. 

229. And you do not go any further and select the 
third and fourth pi-eferences ? — No. 

230. In fact, that would be almost unworkable ? — I 
would not like to go as far as that, because the present 
Tasmanian Bill provides that that should he done. 

231. How far ? — Right to the end. 

232. To the end of the scale ? — To the end of the 
scale ; but in view of the mathematical opinions that have 
been expressed we think it is really wasting time, and 
I have had a note from Professor Jethro Brown, in 
which he informs me that this decision was arrived at 
by the Tasmanian Government, in the absence of the 
Tasmanian statistician, who is certainly of opinion that 
the work involved by that more exact process is quite 
unnecessary. 

233. (Mr. Edwin Montagu.) You are now dealing 
with a far smaller number of votes than 21,000 ? — Yes. 

234. Something like 468 P — Yes. 

235. And yon are still informed by your statisticians 
that the chance is negligible ? — Quite so. 

236. (Mr. Pemher Reeves.) But if you sorted one- 
third of the papers out yon would get one-third of the 
468? — Yea. The more elaborate process is not justified 
by any additional accuracy in the final result. 

237. Then in 670 seats under the present Bystem, 
why do not the irregularities and unfairness in one 
constituency balance the unfairness in another in the 
election of the majority ? One of the great reasons why 
supporters of proportional representation attack the 
present system is that you may have unfair results 
from 670 constituencies — that you do not get the 
absolute majority of the people represented by the 
returns in 670 cases? — Because under our present 
system there is no attempt to get an accurate or true 
representation. With the system of the single trans- 
ferable vote what we aim at, and do secure, ns I hope 
to show at the conclusion, is a fair and just represen- 
tation within a given area ; and by building up from 
true pictures, as it were, of different areas, you do 
approximate to a much truer representation of the 
whole nation within the House of Commons. That is 
shown undoubtedly by the results of all proportional 
systems that so far have been tried. 

2S8. Under the present system it has been shown to 
ho possible that a minority of people can secure a 
majority of constituencies. Now, if it were the case, 
as you suggest, that inequalities correct themselves 
when there is a bundle of as many as 470 votes to be 
taken out of a larger bundle, and a proportion of, say, 
one-third of 470 to be taken, then why should this 
inequality not be correct in the case of 670 single 
constituencies, and why should you have these 
inequalities so that a swamping majority in one con- 
stituency is beaten by four small majorities in four 
neighbouring constituencies, say P — I do not think that 
the two things are on quite the same basis. We, by our 
process, adjust within any given area, the action of 
the swamping majority producing a false result, and by 
adjusting it within a given area, we do build up an 
approximation to accurate representation — I say it is 
only an approximation. I have never said, and I do 
not think any proportionalist would say, that you are 
going to get an absolutely accurate representation of 
the people by a proportional system. We can only 
approximate towards that ideal. The great object of 
the system is to ensure that within any given area the 
di ff erent forces within that area obtain a reasonably 
fair share of the representation. 

239. I have not made myself clear. I am not 
discussing^ the general fairness of proportional 
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representation. I am discussing tliis question of tlie 
certainty of your getting a fair proportion of the 
preferences for Mr. Burt, say, when there are 470 
preferences lying in a great pile of papers of some 
thousands. Yet, you tell me, if you take the first one-third 
of those thousands, you will get one-third of 470 
preferences for Mr. Burt. I say the number is far too 
small P— I would prefer that evidence from a mathe- 
matical point of view should be taken from a 
mathematician as such, because I think his word would 
come with much more weight than it would come from 
me in dealing with this point. 

240. (Mr. Edwin Montagu.) The actual result of this 
election was that the first count resulted in a large 
surplus for Mr. Lloyd George ?— Yes. 

241. And therefore a large surplus had to be trans- 
ferred from Mu-. Lloyd George to other preferences ?— 



242. It might be quite possible that one vote would 
make the difference between one of the lower prefer- 
ences, if I may term it so, being elected or not elected ? 
—I should not like to say. The chances that it would 
not happen would be enormous. 

243. It is possible in any case that the preference 
to any particular person might bring his vote up to 
3,614, or 3,612 ?— I think there is that possibility, but, 
as I say- I think the possibility is extremely small, as 
shown by the more expert calculations which have been 
made by the mathematicians. 

244. (Sir Charles Eliot.) What is the objection to 
distributing all the first preferences instead of multi- 
plying them by this fraction as you have done. Clearly, 
some people will have two effective votes ? — If we were 
to transfer all preferences it would mean a complete 
alteration of our system— a system in which electors have 
only one vote, and give indications of the way in which 
they desire that vote to be transferred — If we were to 
take into consideration all preferences these preferences 
would rank as votes, and the system would then be one 
in which each elector, instead of having one vote with 
preferences, would have, say, five votes if five members 
were to be elected. 

245. Some of them would have several votes?— 
If ali preferences were to be taken into account, 
instructions would at once come from the party organi- 
sations to exercise preferences up to the total number 
of candidates to be elected, and there would be no 
difference in the result to what would take place if each 
elector had as many votes as there were members to be 
elected — in other words, the scrutin de liste would be 
substituted for the single transferable vote. 

246. It would be immediately a party list ?— Yes, 
I did not complete the process of the distribution of 
Mr. Asquith’s surplus. We earned forward the surplus 
papers to the boxes labelled with the respective candi- 
dates’ names. The papers that were left constituted 
Mr. Asquith’s quota, and the numbers correspond with 
the third column in the transfer sheet. Mr. Burt, 186 ; 
Lord Hugh Cecil, 53 ; Mi-. Henderson, 104 ; Mr. Lloyd 
George, 3,103 ; these, together with the exhausted votes, 
made up the number of papers that were retained for 
the purpose of constituting Mr. Asquith’s quota. I 
would like to remark that, at the conclusion of each 
process, the papers in this front row of boxes corre- 
sponded with the returning officer’s result sheet. The 
particulars of the transfer had been entered upon the 
result sheet, and the result was shown in the next 
column, and that result corresponded with the number 
of votes in the boxes. Then Mr. Balfour’s surplus was 
distributed in the same way. The calculations were 
made afresh on a different transfer sheet, and the 
division of the contents of the boxes was made on 
the basis of the new calculations — three votes were 
transferred to Mr. Henderson, 195 to Lord Hugh Cecil, 
and 12 to Mr. Burt. The remainders of the voteB 
were placed in the original compartment marked with 
the name of Mr. Balfour. 

247. (Chairman.) They were done in a proportion ? 
— In exactly the same way as Mr. Asquith’s — but a 
different fraction. The original sheets, as used at 
the election by the returning officer’s assistants, give 
the details. Bach of the returning officer’s assistants 
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had one of these sheets, made the calculations and 
checked one another’s work. 

248. Did these calculations take a considerable time 
to carry through ? — No j it was merely a question of 
multiplying and dividing, and I may say that in addi- 
tion to checking one another’s work, these officers 
could check the calculations with a slide rale, or by 
other mechanical means. 

249. (Mr. J. W. Hills.) Did they do them -with a 
slide rule or at length ? — They did them at length and 
checked them by means of logarithmic tables. The 
slide rale is based upon the logarithmic tables; but 
here they checked direct. It would rest with the 
returning officer whether he employed mechanical 
means for checking this result or not. 

250. (Sir Charles Eliot.) How many calculations 
were made in this test election? — In this case just 
under 30 calculations. A calculating machine could be 
used if desired, but it is hardly worth the expense. 
The matter rests wholly with the returning officer, but 
a slide rale would be of use in giving a mechanical 
check to the calculations to assure that they were 
accurate. At the conclusion of each transfer every 
candidate who obtained the quota or more than the 
quota of votes, was declared elected, and it became 
necessary in this case to declare Mr. Lloyd George 
elected, he having, with the aid of transfer votes, 
received more than the quota. The votes given to him 
in excess of the quota were transferred in the same way. 

251. (Mr. J. W. Hills.) Here again you only transfer 
the votes which have been passed on to Mr. Lloyd 
George; you do not redistribute his own? — That is 
so, because we are in point of fact distributing Mr. 
Asquith’s surplus, only in two stages. 

252. But if you look at the last column of your 
result sheet you will see at the end there were only 
28 votes between Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and Mi-. 
Henderson, and the whole election to the fifth seat 
turned on those 28 votes. It might happen that 28 
votes would have been changed according as you redis- 
tributed the whole of the Lloyd George votes or only 
the transferred votes. It is conceivable that that might 
be the result ? — I think that is conceivable ; but I think 
the reason for carrying forward only a proportion of 
the votes transferred from Mi-. Asquith still holds good. 
The voters in the first case support Mr. Asquith. 
More than sufficient have supported him to cany hrn 
election, and we are transferring the votes of Mr. 
Asquith’s supporters and giving expression to their 
views. If Mr. Lloyd George had been elected upon 
the first count, no votes would have been transferred 
to him at all. The votes would have been carried 
forward to the next preference, and we are only giving 
effect to that same idea in two stages instead of one, 

253. (Mr. Edwin Montagu.) The man who has 
marked a second preference on any one of the votes on 
which Mr. Lloyd George was the first person voted for, 
wasted his time, because as far as I understand the 
second preferences were never used in that case, because 
they were never examined ? — They were never examined. 
That may happen in any case. 

254. That always must happen, if on the first count 
the person whose name appears first on the ballot paper 
does not get the quota? — No. 

255. It always happens in such a case. It happened 
in nine instances in this case? — The supporters of 
Mr . Lloyd George obtained the full value of their one 
vote, but, in fact, by themselves they were not suffi- 
ciently strong to return a candidate. They could only 
return a candidate with the aid of other votes that were 
given originally to some other candidate. That process 
brings us towards the end of one stage. That com- 
pleted the transfer of surplus votes, and then began the 
process of eliminating one by one the candidates who 
were at the bottom of the poll. 

256. (Chairman.) In the event of no candidate 
receiving the quota in the first instance, would you 
begin then to eliminate ?— Yes, e limina te the candidate 
at the bottom of the polL 

257. (Mr. Edwin Montagu.) Is there not a risk, 
great or small, of eliminating by that means a man, who 
by means of transferred second preferences might 
possibly be elected ?— Yes, I should say there is a risk ; 

B 3 
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bub once more, a risk extremely Bmall, and there is no 
practical way of carryingout the process of the elimina- 
tion of candidates save <3 eliminating first the one who 
has received the lowest number of votes. 

258. ( Sir Courtenay Ubert.) Would yon not say 
that there is an element of chance or accident in the 
expression of second or third choice ? First of all, in 
the indication of his preferences, an elector might not 
care very much whom he put down second, third, or 
fourth. He would tend to be rather casual in his 
expression of third or fourth preferences. That would 
be one element of chance. Secondly, there is a chanoo 
whether the second or third choice is used or not. Is 
not that soP They are two quite separate questions, 
quite different from each other? — Yes. I think there 
must always be a small olement of chance suoh as that 
to which you refer dependent upon the character of the 
electors. It must be so ; even in an election of to-day 
there seems to be a certain proportion of careless or 
indifferent voters whose expression of opinion at the 
poll depends on very small incidents, and I presume 
that the same element of chance which enters into the 
decision of an elector to-day will enter under any 
scheme that we may propose I think that the second or 
third or foiu-th preferences will be given by the vast 
majority of electors, either in accordance with the 
directions of their party organisation, or in the case of 
those who are thoughtful, will be given as their- real 
preferences. The system gives to each elector the 
perfect freedom, if he thinks about politics, to give 
expression to his real thoughts, and at the same time 
if he is a party man, pure and simple, to vote in accord- 
ance with the directions of the party organisation. 

259. (Mr. Edwin Montagu.) A man has a chance of 
voting for 12 candidates in this particular election ? — 
Yes. 

260. If he votes for any hut three candidates, his 
second preferences are never used, and therefore would 
not you describe the chances as being strongly against 
his second preferences being used ? — Undoubtedly so. 
I think in the actual elections which took place in 
Tasmania, the number of votes — that is to say of second 
preference*— used was extremely small indeed. The 
election turned practically whoily upon the first pre- 
ferences, and, in the majority of cases, I think we shall 
have that experience of Tasmania repeated — the election 
will bo determined by first preferences. 

261. (Sir Courtenay IlLert.) By the votes marked 
1 ? — By the votes marked 1. 

262. (Mr. J. W. Mills.) The second preference is 
used in the case of candidates who are at the bottom of 
the poll ? — Yes. 

268. It then does come into play ? — Yes. 

264. So it is not quite accurate to say that in nine 
raises it is wasted, because it certainly affects the election 
in the case of all the low-down candidates ? — Yes. In 
fact this point once more raises the question which we 
debated towards the beginning, that the votes of a 
residuum less than the quota are not taken into 
account in determining the result of an election. Shall 
I proceed with the question of the elimination of 
candidates ? 

265. (Chairman.) YesP — I will just give one 
example, because all the examples were identical. For 
this purpose quite simple transfer sheets were used, and 
I give here the figures in the case of Lord Hugh Cecil. 
You will observe as we proceed with the process of 
elimination that the number of exhausted votes continues 
to mount up pretty steadily. We have found, even in 
this model election, that the ordinary party voter did 
not proceed with marking his preferences beyond the 
candidates of his party j but that other electors who 
took perhaps a wider view of politics continued marking 
the paper in accordance with their preferences. 

266. (Mr. Edwin Montagu.) The first votes that you 
eliminated were Mi-. Joynson Hicks’s and Mi-. Smith’s ? 
—Yes, we eliminated both together, because the totals 
of their votes taken together were less than the total of 
the votes of Mr. Shackleton, who was the next lowest 
upon the paper. 

267. Not lower than Mr. Leif Jones ?— Not on the 
first count. At this stage of the proceedings Mr. Leif 
Jones had 1,097 votes. Here we have Lord Hugh 



Cecil’s votes. Lord Hugh Cecil was eliminated after 
Mr. Joynson Hicks, Mr. Smith’s and Mr. Shackleton’s 
votes were transferred. The process was extremely 
simple, because there were no calculations required 
There were 122 votes transferred to Mr. Bnrt, and 49 
votes transferred to Mr. Henderson. After the elimina- 
tion of Lord Hugh Cecil the votes of Mr. Leif Jones and 
of Mr. Walter Long were transferred in the same way, 
and at the conclusion of the proceedings this front row 
of boxes once more corresponded with the final result 

sheet. We should have completed the proceedings 

and I think that is done in the model elections in 
Australia — by transferring Mi-. Arthur Henderson’s 
votes. We did not transfer them on this occasion. 
The result would have been to show five candidates, each 
of whom had been credited in all probability with a 
quota of votes, and so, finally, there would have been 
standing five candidates who had obtained the quota of 
votes, tnat is, the least number to ensure election. 
According to the rules proposed we do uot proceed 
with the transfer of the votes of the final candidate to 
be eliminated, as the result is not affected by the 
transfer of his votes. 

268. (Mr. J. W. Mills.) When you come to the 
distribution of the votes towards the end of the poll, I 
see you have three candidates who were quite close 
together, Mr. Burt, Mr. Henderson, and Mr. Macdonald, 
and Mr. Walter Long is not very far behind — there 
are not 700 votes between them. Surely there again 
chance plays some part, because it makes all the differ- 
ence if you' are distributed before the man who is just 
in front of you ; if he is in front by a single vote yon 
are struck out and distributed, and he is in the running 
still P — No ; cases in which candidates will in an elec- 
tion be divided by a single vote will not occur, I think, 
more often than in an election under present conditions. 
We do have elections now in which the result turns 
upon a single vote, but they are very few. 

269. My point is rather this, that you may have 
them quite close together, and the exact placing of 
them may depend upon the redistribution of votes, and 
according as you adopt the one system or the other the 
one or the other is in front. Take a concrete case : If 
you had distributed the whole of Mi-. Lloyd George’s 

_ votes — original as well as transferred — it might have 
been that Mr. Henderson was in front of Mr. Macdonald. 
If he had been, then Mr. Macdonald's votes would 
have been distributed, and he would have been dead 
and Mr. Henderson elected ? — I think yon can assume 
suoh a case. 

270. Is it not very likely to happen in an election P 
— No, I do not think so. 

27L I am not so sore ? — I do not think it will 
happen. 

272. Surely it might be that the choice of people 
who marked Mr. Lloyd George first was of a quite 
different character from those who marked Mr. Asquith 
first and Mr. Lloyd George second P — By indicating 
their second choice for Mr. Lloyd George, do they not 
show that you are once more dealing with people in line 
with the others. 

273. I am not quite sure that you are. I think you 
have a class of opinion there, large or small, that is not 
obtaining its full share of representation ? — Do yon 
mean to Bay that the supporters of Mi-. Lloyd George 
have not obtained their full share of representation P 

274. No, they have not got their second choice, and 
it might be a quite different stream of opinion from the 
opinion that went to Mr. Asquith first, and then on to 
Mr. Lloyd George ? — We will assume that it is so — that 
it is a different strain of opinion, those supporters 
of Mr. Lloyd George. Is not it then fairer that you 
should give full weight to the supporters of Mr. Asquith ? 
It is Mr. Asquith who lias around him the great band 
of 9,042 voters, and we are transferring his surplus, and 
it seems to me that we should, as we do under these 
rules, give full effect to the expression of the supporters 
of Mr. Asquith. We are, under these rules, giving full 
effect to the supporters of Mi-. Lloyd George ; they are 
less than the quota in themselves, and they only return 
Mr. Lloyd George with the assistance of voters who 
in the first place preferred Mr. Asquith. Therefore, I 
think it is fair that we should carry on the distribution 
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of Mr. Asquith’s votes in the sense that we are giving 
effect to the overwhelming support which has been 
accorded to him. 

275. Yes, but as soon as you come to the third and 
fourth preferences you get very far away from the 
choice of Mr. Asquith, personally. It is very remote P 
— That may be so. 

276. (Mr. P ember Reeves.) Is not the justification of 
it this, that every one of Mr. Lloyd George's supporters 
lias had his vote counted and used effectively P — Yes. 

277. Whereas a large number of Mr. Asquith's 
supporters have not, and if their second preferences 
were not used and not employed for somebody else, 
their votes would be wasted altogether. Is not that 
a justification for itP — I think so. I think we are 
giving full effect in this way to the supporters of 
Mr. Asquith, and it is his supporters we should take 
into account. 

278. (Chairman.) Where the majority is veiy small, 
the preferences of those who voted for the last man will 
come in much more than those who voted for the top 
man ; they are taken first ?— - Are you dealing with those 
candidates who are outside the running ? 

279. Yes P — That is so. That is to say, it is once 
more a case in which we cannot give effect to every 
vote. We cannot eliminate a candidate without trans- 
ferring his votes, and it would be unfair to eliminate . 
a candidate with a large number of votes before a 
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smaller one, because in eliminating a candidate you 
destroy at that moment his chance of election. 

280. (Mr . Edwin Montagu.) May I ask a general 
question? Lord Courtney has been telling us this 
morning that the order in which a party recorded its 
preferences did not matter, provided that they were not 
running more candidates than they could obtain suffi- 
cient votes to get a quota for. But in a case where 
they could not, have you ever formed an opinion or a 
theory as to which was more deserving of election in 
a constituency — a man who appeared, let us say, sixth 
on all the papers, or a man who appeared third on the 
majority of the papers and eleventh on the rest ? — 
I can imagine an extreme case in which a candidate who 
iB generally popular, as it were, might figure not on the 
first or second, but lower down in the preferences ; but 
I think in the majority of cases if a man is geneinlly 
popular, he will be found at the conclusion of the 
process of tr ansf er of surplus votes in a favourable 
position. 

281. (Sir Francis Hopwood.) Will yon, if you can, 
give us the number of papa’s in which the power to 
vote was exercised, but not the power to give a prefer- 
ence P — Yes, I will try to ascertain that. 

282. (Chairman.) I t h i nk we must ask you to attend 
again, as there are other questions the Commission wish 
to put to you P — Certainly, I am free now to attend at 
any time convenient to the Commission. 
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. (Chairman.) The last question you were asked 
was with reference to the number of papers in which 
power to vote was exercised, but not the power to give 
a preference, and you said you would try and ascertain 
that. You have sent round a memorandum which only 
arrived this morning ? — Yes. May I read it P In reply 
to the question No. 281, asked by Sir Francis Hopwood 
at the last meeting, I have examined the papers used at 
the last model election for the purpose of ascertaining 
the number of electors who had indicated a vote for 
some one candidate, but who expressed no further 
choice. The figures are as follows : — Asquith, 16 ; 
Balfour, 23 j Burt, 2; Cecil, 11; Leif Jones, 4; 
Joynson Hicks, 1; Lloyd George, 6; Long, 5; Mac- 
donald, 18 ; Shackleton, 2 ; total, 88. These figures 
show that only -4 per cent, of the electors refrained 
from expressing preferences. The papers of four candi- 
dates have been further examined in order to ascertain 
the number in which a second, hut no third, choice was 
marked. The figures were as follows : — Burt, 2 ; 
Lloyd George, 43 ; Long, 31 ; Macdonald, 20 — a total 
of 96. These figures show that in a total of 5,807 
papers — those of the four candidates named — there 
were, in addition to 31 papers on which no preference 
had been marked, 96 other papa’s on which only one 
preference had been marked. In the model election 
only a very small percentage of the voters declined to 
exercise the right of preference. A much larger per- 
centage, howeva’, confined their preferences to candi- 
dates of the same party. The proportion of exhausted 
papers remained very low until the papers of Mr. 
Walter Long, the last of the Unionist candidates to be 
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eliminated, were distributed. It was foimd that out of 
the total of 2,035 papei-s with which Mr. Long was 
then credited, 1,497, or 74 per cent., had abstained from 
any preference for either of the three candidates still 
in the running ; and as to the remaining 538 voters, the 
majority — 370 — indicated a preference for Mr. Bint, 
81 for Mr. Henderson, and 87 for Mr. Macdonald. I 
examined a further parcel of ballot papers from which 
the small number of papers on wliioh only one or two 
names had been marked had been already removed, and 
found that the preferences shown upon the remaining 
6,090 papers were as follows : — Papers showing three 
preferences, 832 ; papers showing four preferences, 530 ; 
papers showing five preferences, 2,170 (therefore more 
than one-third of the number showed five preferences) ; 
papa’s showing six prefa’ences, 528; papa’s showing 
seven prefa’ences and over, 2,030. Exactly one-third 
of the papers showed seven preferences and over. 

284. (Sir Francis Hopwood.) That is dearly what 
I wanted. I suppose you will agree that in a modd 
election of this kind, the elec tore, so called, were more 
likely to exa’dse the preference than they would be in 
a real election P — I think that is so, and therefore I 
think it may he of value to add to this statement some 
figures taken from a Parliamentary Election in which 
the transferable vote was used in single member con- 
stituencies. 

285. ‘Where was this? — In the Biennial Elections 
for the Upper House of the Legislature of Western 
Australia in 1908. The figures for the metropolitan 

rovinoe were as follows : — Jenkins, 1,586 ; Allen, 
66 ; Molloy, 733 ; Haynes, G91. Total, 3,776. When 
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Haynes, the candidate at the bottom of the poll, was 
eliminated, it was found that 417, or 60 per cent, of 
his votes, were transferable. After the transfer was 
completed the result was as follows : — Jenkins, 1,744 ; 
Molloy, 916 ; Allen. 842 ; exhausted 274. Total, 3,776. 
The 842 votes accredited to Allen were then distributed, 
and it was found that 549 votes, or 65 per cent., were 
transferable, the final result being as follows : — 
Jenkins, 2,132 ; Molloy, 1,077 ; exhausted, 567. Total, 
3,776. 

286. ( Sir Courtenay Ilbert.) That was a single 
member constituency P — It was. 

287. The only question was whether the voter 
marked his paper with a single mark or with two 
marks P — In this case there were four candidates for 
one seat, so he might have indicated three preferences 
with effect. 

288. (Lord Loohoo.) Tour system does not apply to 
single member constituencies P — No, it does not. 

289. Why not? — Because we cannot obtain the 
representation of all the elements within a constituency 
when there is only one seat being contested. 

290. But there is a certain advantage from that 
point of view in its application to single member 
constituencies P — It does not give a fully representative 
character to the legislative body. The minorities in a 
single member constituency, whatever form of voting is 
used, have no opportunity of obtaining representation. 

291. Supposing there were some administrative 
objection to multi-member constituencies, the applica- 
tion of your system would still be attended with great 
advantage P — I think it is preferable to the second 
ballot, but I do not go beyond that statement. 

292. ( Sir Francis Hopwood.) There is no reason why 
it should not be applied in the case of single member 
constituencies. If you wish to secure the representation 
of the majority rather than the representation of the 
minority, it is a reasonably good system to apply to 
single member constituencies P — If that is the only 
object in view. 

293. ( Lord Loohoe.) You prefer a minimum of three 
members apart from the particular system because that 
gives larger scope for minority representation ? — That 
is so, 

294. In the election of two out of three, for instance, 
it would help you P — That is bo. 

295. It is not that three members are necessary to 
your transferable vote system at all ? — We name three 
as a m inim um. 

296. Because that is the minimum that gives a 
chance to a minority P — That is so. 

297. Not that it is a necessary incident to your 
particular Bystem? — No. If constituencies have less 
than three members the minorities have no opportunity 
of securing representation. 

298. ( Sir Courtenay Ilbert.) There are two features 
in your system ; one iB tne multiple member constituency, 
and the second is the single transferable vote. Do 
you attach equal importance to both of them ? — Un- 
doubtedly ; or rather I would attach more importance to 
the multi-member constituency, because without multi- 
member constituencies the desired object cannot be 
obtained. 

299. Constituencies with a number of votes less than 
the number of members is essential P — It would depend 
upon the system of election. 

300. With electors restricted to a number of votes 
less than the number of members to be elected P — We 
recommend that there should lie one vote only in these 
multi-member constituencies ; hut it is possible, under 
a proportional list system, for the elector to have as 
many votes as there are members to be elected, and yet 
by the different mechanism employed to secure for each 
part of the electorate its share of the representation. 

301. What mechanism are you thinking of — the 
plural vote or the limited vote? — It is a mechanism 
which bases representation upon parties. 

302. (Chairman.) That is the list system? — Yes. 

303. ( Sir Francis Hopwood.) Taking these elections 
in the north country with which we have been familiar 
during the last few years, we have had the Liberal, the 
Conservative, and the Labour man, or the Liberal, the 
Conservative, the Labour man, and the Socialist — three 



or four candidates for the one seat. You agree, as I 
understand, that your system of the single transferable 
vote would bo good, pro tanto, in order to get rid of the 
difficulties and disadvantages which have arisen from 
the splitting of the vote between those four candidates ? 
— For each single member constituency: but I have 
already had communications from many of the secre- 
taries of the Labour organisations protesting against 
a system of representation which might leave them in 
everyone of these northern constituencies at the bottom 
of the poll or eliminated in the process of transfer. 

30L (Chairman.) The tendency would be to do away 

with the minority altogether. They would hardly over 
have on opportunity of getting in ? — Hardly ever. At 
every election they would he exposed to the very great 
risk of being eliminated in every constituency, and the 
party which desires representation is not content with 
the opportunity of presenting a candidate at the poll, 
hut desires to be heard in the House of Commons. 

305. ( Sir Francis Hopwood.) But from the hare 
point of view of mechanism there is no objection P — 
From the point of view of mechanism there is no 
objection, but I would like to make reference to a 
statement made in tire debates on the Second Ballot 
Bill in New Zealand. I tliink the Prime Minister in 
introducing the Bill quoted a statement from Mr. Kid- 
ston, the Prime Minister of Queensland, in which he 
referred to the number- of elector’s who declined to 
indicate additional preferences, and expressed his 
opinion at the time that in order to make the system 
effective the indication of those preferences should bo 
made compulsory. I think the experience of Queens- 
land, although I have no figures on which to base my 
remarks, would seem to indicate what we found to be the 
case to some extent in the model election, that electors 
are willing to indicate preferences for members of their 
own party, but are not equally willing to indicate 
preferences for member’s of another party. 

306. So that from that state of circumstances you 
deduce this result : that if the single transferable vote 

S ystem were applied to single member constituencies 
iQ want of second choice might really reduce the 
whole system of election to a farce, inasmuch as the 
number of unused votes might even exceed the votes 
given to the candidate at the top of the pollP — 
Not, I think, to that extent, but it may happen that 
when the returning officer proceeded to eliminate tho 
candidate lowest on the poll he would find that there 
was so small a proportion of preferences indicated that 
they did not affect materially the result of the election. 
But this is only in agreement with what I think is found 
in some of the second ballot elections in France, in 
which, at tho second ballot, there is a considerable per- 
centage of abstentions, and I think it is a reasonable 
thing, too. At the first election the electors have 
expressed their views, and I can quite understand that 
a large percentage of them would say to themselves : 
" I have not the candidate I desire, and I am indifferent 
to the fate of the other two candidates," and therefore 
in the case of the second ballot such electors do not 
proceed to the poll, and in the case of Queensland 
such elector’s do not indicate a second preference. 
But the matter is different when there are several 
candidates of the 6ame party standing in a true pro- 
portional system. 

307, (Sir Courtenay Ilbert.) You spoke of repre- 
sentations made to you by Labour members. So far as 
you know is there a demand for the single transferable 
vote from die Labour members ? — Undoubtedly. 

308. Wlrnt evidence have you of it ? — I would like 
to prepare that evidence if I may. I have letters from 
secretaries, and I think Mr. G. H. Roberts, Senior 
Whip to the Labour Party, would be prepared to 
speak as a member of the pai-ty. 

309. If that is so we should like to hear that evidence 
from him? — I will mention that to Mr. Roberts. I 
can certainly say that very many of the associations 
do not care for systems which will threaten even 
temporarily to deprive the party of representation. 

310. ( Sir Charles Eliot.) Can you give any particu- 
lar of the use of the transferable vote by the 
Northumberland miners which you mention in your 
memorandum. How did they come to use it? — It 
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arose from the agitation in favour of proportional embarrass the Government if they desired true re- 
representation prior to the last Redistribution Bill, presentation for themselves. 

The present Governor- General of Canada, Earl Grey, 324. ( Sir Courtenay Ilberl.) Was not that the 
then Mr. Albert Grey (a member of the House of reason why “ panachage,” or cross voting, was pro- 

0ominon3) organised a model election in Northumber- hibited in Belgium, because some such use as that 

land among the miners upon somewhat similar lines to was made of the power P — The fear of some such use, 

the elections recently organised in Loudou, and the but personally I do not- think “ panachage ” has had 

Northumberland Miners' Organisation, struck with the result alleged. I caunot find a great deal of 

the fairness of the system, applied the Bystem in a evidence showing that " panachage ” has been success- 

somewhat limited form to the election of their own fully earned out. 

agents. The election of agents is effected by the 325. At any rate the fear of the misuse of 
votes of branches. Branches are permitted to nominate "panachage" was sufficient to bring about this pro- 

candidates, and the general secretary prepares a ballot hibition in Belgium ?— In order to keep the two parties 

paper of the candidates nominated. This is sent out quite distinct. I do not think there will be that ««»».» 

to the branches, and these branches, as branches, fear of •• panachage ’’ in this system. In order to obtain 

indicate their preferences for the candidates nominated in the first instance the full result of a vote, the vote 

by marking the papers with the figures one, two, three, must he given to the candidate of one's choice. Now 
four and so on. No difficulty has been experienced by "panachage" is possible only with a very accurate 
these miners in carrying out such an election. knowledge of the electoral conditions. In carrying out 

311. (Chairman.) It is not a general vote? — It is that process electors run a risk of depriving their own 

not a general vote. party of a seat, and of giving an additional seat to 

312. ( Sir Courtenay Ilberl.) It is the branch that their opponents, because the votes given by way of 

votes ? — It ia the branch that votes. The system was “ panachage " to other lists count towards the sum 
based npon the model election earned out by the total of votes counted for those lists. '• Panachage ” 
present Earl Grey. was only of value when the supporters of a list knew that 

313. It was introduced to Northumberland by they had a number of votes to spare and could safely 

Mr. Albert Grey, as he then was, who had advocated give those votes to the least competent members of 
the system in Parlia m e nt in 1884 ? — Yes. another list. With the transferable vote the vote would 

314. ( Sir Charles Eliot.) Does it involve the pro- in the first instance be given for the party candidates, 

portional distr ibution of votes P — No, it does not, and it may Ire assumed that there would be some electors 
because as a role there is only one agent to be elected who would indicate preferences in order to spite the 
at a time. An agent is a responsible official of the Government. Those preferences might possibly decide 
society who holds his position for a long time. the result as between the two last candidates ; but it 

315. ( Lord Lochee.) Corresponding to a single would be so in only very rare instances. The votes 

member constituency? — It does in point of fact. in the first instance would be needed and would be 

316. (Mr. J. W. Hills.) Has each branch the same used in the return of the party candidates, and so each 

number of votes as there are candidates P — No. party would obtain a representative for every quota of 

317. How does it work then? — I presume each votes it could rally to the polls, and it would be only the 

branch has as many ballot papers as the branch has final seat in which any element of cross voting would 
votes. affect the result. 

318. (Sir Charles Eliot.) Is the system of single 326. (Mr. J. W. Hills.) I quite agree, but still when 

transferable vote used as you mention in the first and you have levelled down from the top and up from the 
second pages of your memorandum by such organisa- bottom, I should have thought in most cases you would 
tions as the Chief Labour Org anis ation of Canada, the have got nearly an equality of votes, and the candidates 
Toronto District Labour Council, the Winnipeg District for the last seat would be very near together, and in 
Trades Council, and so on P — Yes, in all cases ; and I most cases that would have been turned by the fifth and 
would say that so confident are these organisations of sixth preferences of other voting papers. I do not agree 
the superiority of this method of election that they with you in saying that it is a rare thing. I think it 
trust to the old chance method of carrying forward would be a common thing in all elections, would it not ? 
surplus votes. — I have not quite followed tliat. 

319. (Sir Cowtenay liber t.) But do these organisa- 327. As soon as you come down to the last seat, and 

tions elect single agents P — No, they elect several as soon as you ha ve excluded all those who have got 

members. The Metropolitan Counties Branch of the their quota, and then distributed all those from the 

British Medical Association has adopted the rules of the bottom upwards as far as two or three men, are not the 

Municipal Representation Bill in their entirety. chances then that those two or three men are very close 

320. (Mr. J. W. Hills.) The thud, fourth, and fifth together ? They certainly were in your election very 

preferences in the model election that you have held close together P — We will assume that there are five 
are extremely important things, because I see as a candidates to be elected (as in that ease), that four 
matter of fact from your result sheet it was the third quotas have been duly used in the return of party can- 
or fourth preferences on Mr. Long's paper that secured didates, and there remain then very nearly two quotas of 
the return of Mr. Burt P — Yes. votes. We will assume that at that stage a Conservative 

321. Before tliat he was behind, and that pulled has 2,000 votes, a Liberal candidate 1,500 votes, and 

him up and put him in front of Mr. Macdonald and a Labour candidate 1,000 votes, or one may imagine 

Mr. Henderson ? — Yes. the voting more nearly equal. Then the election to the 

322. Supposing that you have a seven momber final seat would be decided in the same way as if the 

constituency, how far can the ordinary elector express system were applied to single member constituencies. 

a sixth or seventh preference ? What value has it in 328. I am not quite sure I agree, because it seems 
your opinion P — I do not think that the majority of to me that von are settling that seat by what are the 
electora will proceed beyond their party candidates, fourth or fifth choices of a large number of voters, and 
Additional preferences such as those expressed at the I want your opinion as to how far you can compare the 
model election will probably be indicated by the more value of a first choice with the fifth choice of an ordinary 
educated types of electors. I think the preferences elector ? — I can compare it with the conditions of a single 
shown in the transfer of Mr. Walter Long's papers are member constituency. If this Bystem were applied to a 
reasonable. We find that of those that did express single member constituency, there would probably be a 
these further preferences the majority gave them to Liberal, a Labour, aud a Conservative candidate. The 
Mi-. Burt, and I think that that is what we would first choice would be given quite reasonably to the party 
have expected. candidate ; the second choice would have to be between 

323. 1 would have expected the opposite. I think the candidates of the two other parties. Now, apply 
the second or third preferences would have been that to a five-member ed constituency with four Uon- 
exercised in a way to embarrass the Government, and servative candidates, four Liberal candidates, and four 
so would have gone to the Labour candidate ?— No, I Labour candidates. The first four preferences would, 
do not think that electora would, in indicating these in a normal way, I think, be applied to the party candi- 
preferences, necessarily think that it was their duty to dates — there would be variations on the part of some 
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electors — but the fifth preference would in that case 
correspond to the second preference in a single member 
constituency, in which there were three candidates of 
different types. That is my opinion. Therefore, the 
fifth preference indicated on Mr. Long’s papers — or, as 
there were five Conservatives in this election, the sixth 
preference indicated on Mr. Long’s paper— would corre- 
spond to the second preference in a single member 
constituency in which a Conservative voter had to 
decide between the claims of a Liberal and a Labour 
candidate. 

329. Stall, do not you think that with the ordinary 
elector a certain element of chance is introduced. He 
will vote the party ticket for his own candidates, and 
after that he has almost exhausted his power of choice ? 
— I do not underrate the capacity of the elector. 

330. No, and I do not either? — In all the elections 
in which I have been engaged I have certainly found 
them able to indicate preferences, and I think repre- 
sentatives of labour- parties are perfectly willing to 
testify to the capacity of their own supporters to 
indicate preferences. As I say, the evidence does 
show that a very largo percentage of the electors will 
not proceed beyond tire preference for their party 
candidates. In the single member constituencies in 
Western Australia, in the figures I have just quoted, 
we find that only 65 per cent, indicated a preference. I 
am not aware of tbe local conditions, but that shows a 
considerable falling off in the marking of preferences 
after- the first. 

331. I suppose the larger the constituency the less 
the inclination to mark all the preferences beyond the 
party list? — I think so, and therefore the preferences 
tbnt are expressed will he real preferences. I cun only 
speak from my personal experience. One-third of the 
voters in the model election indicated seven or more 
preferences. 

332. ( Sir Francis Hopwood.) Would your Society 
be prepared to organise and cany through a model 
election showing the application of your system to a 
single member constituency, and to a three member 
constituency, if tbe Commission so deemed P — I would 
like to submit that point to my Committee. I do not 
think it is a matter on which I can reply without 
consultation. 

333. I think it would be very interesting to see a 
model election for a single member constituency with a 
certain number' of candidates, and for a three member 
constituency. That would be two elections? — Yes. 

334. ( Lord Lochee.) Which would you prefer for a 
model election — three or five? — I think five, or even 
sevem 

335. ( Sir F-ancie Hopwood.) You would like five 
best, no doubt. I should have a preference for three, 
because it involves a less measure of re-distribution ? — 
That would be so. 

336. ( Sir Courtenay Tlbort.) In how many places is 
your system actually in force for Parliamentary 
elections at present ? — Only in one — in Tasmania. 

337. We have no evidence of its operations except 
in Tasmania ? — No, not for Parliamentary elections. 

338. On the continent the “list" is, as a rule, the 
system adopted? — Yes. 

339. (Sir Charles Eliot.) Do yon know what is the 
percentage of votes spoiled in ordinary elections under 
the present system. In Tasmania it seems to ho about 
3 per cent? — On that point I notice that the town 
clerk of Liverpool stated in evidence before the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords that ■ 5 per cent, of 
the voters spoiled their papers. 

340. (Lord Lochee.) In Parliamentary elections? 
— He stated in general terms that he found about 
five per 1,000 papers. 

341. Was he speaking of the Liverpool district 
only ? — He was speaking of his district. I think ther e 
is a false impression as to the number of spoiled papers 
in all elections. One hundred electors come in and mar k 
their papers, and go away and create no impression, 
but the trouble which an incompetent elector gives 
creates an abiding impression on the mind of the pre- 
siding officer, and of those who are around him I thfnlr 
that impression gives rise to a false idea of the total 



number of spoiled papers. All the figures of elections 
show that the number is very small. 

342. (Chairman.) Is a record kept anywhere 0 f 
spoiled papere? — I have not seen a complete record 
but at each election there must bo a statement furnished 
of the number of spoiled papers. 

343. ( Lord Lochee.) You do not know whether the 
number is diminishing from practice? — It is veiy 
small. I have no knowledge of figures in past years. J 

344. ( Chairman.) W e will come now to your memo- 
randum giving a comparison of list methods ? — I was 
going to complete my evidence on page 15 of the 
previous memorandum, as to the practicability of the 
single transferable vote from the general point of view, 
and not from a detailed point of view. 

345. We have dealt with the question of spoiled 
papers P — Yes, in ordinary elections. Elections under 
the system of transferable votes are dealt with by the 
Returning Officer of Tasmania in his report to the 
Senate of the Australian Commonwealth in 1901. It 
is there shown that 18,822 voters recorded their votes 
in the elections for the Commonwealth Senate, and of 
these, 419 wer e declared invalid. Of these, only 271 
were due to the new method of voting. The percentage 
of spoiled papere due to the Hare system was 1 • 44, hut 
the returning officer adds that "tins would have been 
“ much less had it not been that the old defective 
“ Bystera previously in force in Tasmania required the 
“ actual scoring out of every rejected candidate instead 

. “ of, as in most countries, the mar-king of a cross or 
“ sign only against those candidates who were selected. 
“ Had this better' form of marking been in practice in 
“ Tasmania previous to the introduction of the Hare 
“ system of voting it is probable that there would be 
“ very few invalid papere due to tbe Hare system of 
" marking with preference numbers.” I would like to 
add to that point that in Tasmania the mar king of three 
preferences is compulsory, and a ballot paper is spoiled 
on winch three preferences are not marked. If the 
provision that is made in the Municipal Representation 
Bill had also been in force I think there would have 
been even a smaller percentage of spoiled papere. It may 
interest the Commission to see si Finnish ballot paper. 
I submit it as evidence of the capacity of the ordinary 
elector. This (producing a ballot paper) is a ballot 
paper used in Finland. In the election in which that 
ballot paper was used there were 0 59 per cent, of 
spoiled votes — just 4 per cent. The elector could vote 
for any one of those lists and at the same time make up 
a list of his own if he desired. Further, at the same 
tame, universal suffrage — men and women adult suffrage 
— was introduced at the same election, and yet when the 
election was earned out it was found that only 4 per 
cent, of the votes were spoiled. 

346. (Sir Courtenay Ttbert.) How long did the 
counting of votes take at this Finland election P — A 
fortnight. I produced the paper as evidence that we need 
not fear in our own simple system the capacity of the 
voter to mark his ballot paper. 

847. (Lord Lochee.) What do you reckon to be the 
time of counting under your system P — I will come to 
that point next. 

348. (Mr. J . W. Hills.) Is the Finnish system a list 
system ? — Yes, a very complicated list system. 

349. (Lord Lochee.) What district was that in — 
Helsingfors ? — Yea. 

350. (jkfr. J. W. Hills.) Is this a voting paper for a 
single constituency or the whole country ? — For a single 
constituency in which there were 22 members to be 
elected. 

351. (Lord Lochee.) That is out of about 90,000 
people in Helsingfors ? — Yes, but I do not know 
whether 1 more than Helsingfors was included in the 
electoral division. I can ascertain that fact. 

352. (Sir Courtenay Ilbert.) That was the paper that 
had to be filled up by the individual voter ? — Yes, it had 
to be marked. He had an opportunity also of making a 
list of his own. 

353. (Mr. J. W. Hills.) It gives the names ? — Yes, 
and if desired the elector could introduce three names. 

354. (Sir Funds Hopwood.) Do these columns 
represent the different lists of the different parties ? 
— Yes. 
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355. With particulars about each candidate ? — Yes, 
the particulars of the candidates are on each list. There 
are only three names in each list. I submit it, not to 
recommend the system, but to show the capacity of 



356. ( Lord Locliee.) That piece of paper has actually 
passed through the mill ; it is an actual document F — 
Yes. In Wiirtemberg, in which a list system has been 
introduced, the experience as to capacity of electors is 
the same ; and in Belgium no one talks about imprac- 
ticability. 

357. {Chairman.) The next item is the “time and 
staff required.” Do you anticipate much increase of 
B taff ? — On the question of staff I should like to make 
some reference to the school board elections which 
took place in Glasgow on Friday, the 2nd instant. 
Arrangements were made for verifying the contents 
of the . ballot boxes at the end of the day. The 
enumeration of the votes commenced at 9 o’clock the 
following day with a staff of 800 clerks. 

358. (Lord Lochee.) Have they the cumulative 
system there still? — Yes, the election was under the 
direction of the Treasurer • of the Board. The number 
of voters on the list was 150,000 in round numbers, 
only 40,778 voters took part in the election — not quite 
double the number of those who took part in our 
model election. The result was ascertained in just 
over five hours, but for the purpose of enumeration a 
staff, of 300 clerks was employed. 

359. ( Sir Francis Sopwood.) How many clerks had 
you at your model election? — Forty-five. Copies of 
the sheets used by the returning officer in Glasgow 
have been sent to me. The particulars of each bundle 
of 50 papers were abstracted upon a sheet of this kind 
(producing a paper). Therefore 800 sheets were used 
for abstracting the particulars of the 40,000 papers. 
The votes were abstracted, tabulated, and checked, and 
the additions checked by different clerks. The par- 
ticulars of the 800 sheets were entered upon 80 other 
sheets, and the particulars of those sheets were 
entered upon eight further sheets, and from the eight 
further sheets the final totals were obtained. I think 
that election will give some idea of the capacity of 
English returning officers to deal with any task that is 
submitted to them in the enumeration of votes. 



360. (Sir Courtenay Ilbert.) The inference you draw 
is that the staff required will not be larger than the 
staff at present required for elections to the school 
board under the Scotch system? — The inference I 
make is that we should want a smaller staff — con- 
siderably smaller. 

361. (Chairman.) If constituencies were amal- 
gamated the actual number employed in the conduct 
of an election would be less than under the present 
system? — That is my opinion. In a parliamentary 
election the number of votes cast in a town like Bir- 
mingham would be about 70,000. If the contents of 
the ballot boxes were verified on the previous evening 
it would, in my judgment, be possible to count those 
votes in the course of a full day. The first count would 
be completed quite early, and that first count would 
give a veiy fail- indication as to the way in which the 
election would go. 

362. Your society has never gone into the question 
as to whether there are any appliances for checking 
votes ? — In the arrangements for the election itself we 
arrange that each part of the counting and sorting 
should be checked. 

363. But not automatically by self recording 
machines. Your society has never gone into that 
question ? — Of mechanical voting, no ; because so far 
as we have been able to ascei-tain all the machines 
devised relate to elections of the present kind. There 
have been no machines made that I know of which 
indicate preferences. I think there would be no 
increase in the cost of organising elections. Birming- 
ham, with a system of single member constituencies, 
requires a separate staff for the conduct of an election 
in each electoral division. With the new system one 
staff only would be required, although this staff would 
be larger ’than any of the staffs required for separate 



364. The expense would lie considerably increased 
— the printing, and all these lists being drawn up ? — I 
do not think so, because there would only be one set of 
forms instead of seven sets of forms at the present 
time. For each election there is a separate series of 
forms required. 

365. Your next item is dealing with frivolous 
candidatures. What is your suggestion to prevent 
that? — I make no suggestion, because I understand 
that Lord Courtney thinks that the number of 
frivolous candidatures will not be very large. But I 
do direct attention to the provisions made in Tasmania 
and also in Belgium for the prevention of frivolous 
candidatures. In Tasmania the sum deposited on 
nomination is not returned where the candidate at the 
time of his exclusion from the poll has obtained less 
than one fifth of the quota, or, where only one member 
is to be returned, the number of votes obtained is 
less than one-fifth part of the votes received by 
the successful candidate. In Belgium each list, even 
if it consists of but one candidate, must be presented 
by at least 100 qualified citizens. I think this pro- 
vision in the Belgian law is a reasonable provision — 
that a Parliamentary candidate should be nominated 
by 100 qualified elec tore. 

366. Now we will turn to your comparison of the 
lists.* Speaking generally you consider the Belgian 
system the most practical and most easily worked 
system P — I think it is the most practicable and most 
easily worked of the list systems. 

367. Your general conclusion is that although it 
can be worked with comparative ease, yet it does not 
fulfil the desired object so well as the single trans- 
ferable vote ? — That is my general conclusion. 

368. I think it will be hardly necessary to go into 
other list systems, but will you take the Belgian one, 
and give us a brief account of that. Yon actually 
were present at an election in Belgium? — Yes, in the 
elections at Ghent. 

369. In that case there were six lists ? — Six lists, 
and for one of the lists there was only one candidate 
nominated. 

870. Was this the first time this system had been 
in force ? — No, that was the fifth election in which it 
had been used. 

371. So the electors were more or less familiar with 
the system?— Yes, quite familiar. There was no 
difficulty whatever. 

372. Do you know at all what number of papers 
were spoiled in that election? — I can give a slight 
indication. I was present at the counting of 1,370 
votes. They were the votes recorded in three polling 
districts. There were 26 spoiled papers, but of these 
13 were blank, indicating that the voters, although 
attending at the poll, did not wish to record any 
opinion. 

373. Attendance is compulsory ? — Yes, each elector 
must attend at the poll. The 13 other papers showed 
in nearly every case some confusion in the mind of the 
elector with the elections for the Communal Councils 
in which the elector can give several votes or pre- 
ferences. There are two list systems in use in Belgium; 
one for the election to Communal Councils, and the 
other for parliamentary elections. The presence of 
the two systems necessarily, I think, leads to some 
confusion in the minds of the electors, 

374. Do you know why they have two different 
systems P — The parliamentary system was adopted last, 
and the change in method was due to the desire of 
certain parties that each elector should be restricted 
to voting for members of one list only. There had 
been a fear with the earlier system, that electors who 
knew that their party could spare a certain number 
of votes without losing a seat, would indicate their 
votes for the least competent members of another- party 
—the operation which is known as “ panachage.” 

375. In your opinion does this list system give 
tremendous power to the party organisation ? — Much 
less than I thought before I went to Belgium. I found 
in point of fact that the party organisations under the 
proportional system were anxious to do justice to the 

*' See memorandum, page 83. 
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different sections of opinion -within the party, and that 
there was no attempt to exclude, as it wex-e, one 
section from representation, becaxxse on some of the 
political questions of the day, or on one of the political 
questions of the day, it did not see eye to eye with the 
remaining mem here of the pai'ty. 

376. (Sir Courtenay Ilbert.) You remember a 
remark in Sir Arthur Hardinge’s Report where he said, 
“The Belgian system is in practice fatal to the 
" representation of small minoi-ities or to the pi-esence in 
“ the Chambers of independent members.” Should yon 
or should yon not agree with that remark P — I shoxxld 
not accept it in its entirety, but 1 thixxk Count Goblet 
D'Alviella will be able to give evidence upon that part 
of the Report. When I conversed with some of the 
politicians in Belgium I ascertained that in the 
arrangement of the lists due expression was given to 
the constituent parts of the party, even — in the formation 
of the liberal lists — by formal election by the members of 
of the association, and that formal election determined 
the order in which tlxe candidates' ixanxes appeared upon 
the ballot paper. So that it wonld seem to me that it 
would be possible for an independent candidate who had 
tlxe support of a x-easonahle section of the party to ensure 
that his name appeared upon the party's list. 

377. Provided the appearance of his na m e did not 
endanger the list as a whole ? — Quite so. 

878. (Lord Lochoc.) But I understand the selection 
of party candidates was itself the result of a pi-evious 
voluntary informal election ?— By an election. 

379. Like the American primaries and secondaries, 
and so on P — It is similar- to that, but with much more 
fx-eedom. I would like to say that since 1900, when 
the system was introduced, the order- in which can- 
didates’ names appear xxpon the party list has been 
altered by the result of the voting only four times, 
which shows tlrnt the vast majority of the electors do 
vote in accordance with the recommendations of the 
pax-ty committees. 

380. (Sir Courtenay Ilbert.) They vote as they are 
told ? — Yes. 

381. (Lord Lochee.) Thei-e is no indication of party 
given in the official list in the Belgian system ? — No, 
each list receives an offioial nnmbei-. 

382. In the Finnish election I gather from this 
Finnish paper that the party ohax-acter of the list is 
indicated on tho list itself P — That is the voting paper 
used in a Finnish election. 

883. The Finnish list indicates the pax-ty character 
of the candidates. — Yes. 

384. (Sir Courtenay Ilbert.) The Belgian list does 
not P — The Belgian list does not indicate it. 

385. (Lord Lochee.) This Finnish paper con-esponds 
to this Belgian paper-, and is used for the same 
purpose P — Yes. 

386. In the Finnish paper the indication is quite 
open. “ Social Democratic," or “ Swedish,” and so on P 
— Yes. 

387. (Sir Courtenay Ilbert.) Yon say in your 
memorandxxin that tlxe tendency in Belgium is to make 
the liBts as inclusive as possible P — Yes. 

388. And you illustrate that by saying that the 
Catholic list included both a Free Trader and a 
Protectionist P — Yes. 

889. Yoxx also say that the question of Free Tx-ade 
or Protection does not at the present time occupy a 
prominent place in Belgian politics. Is not that tlxe 
explanation H — No, not altogether-, because I also refer 
to a question which was vei-y prominent in Belgium, 
that is to say the annexation of the Congo. 

390. That was not a pax-ty question? — No, it did 
not become a pax-ty question, but it might vei-y easily 
have become a pax-ty question. The question was 
raised at a meeting of the Liberal Associations, in which 
each member was allowed to vote exactly as he pi-eferred 

391. But supposing the question of Free Trade or 
Protection had been the dominant question, would 
your lists have been as inclusive in that respect as they 
were ? — I believe so. I tliink a question of that soi-t, 
which did not strike fundamentally at the root of the 
principles on which, say, the Socialist party was based, 
would not have involved the question of exclusion 
from the party. 



392. Then it would not have been the dominant 
question. If it had been the dominant question— the 
principle question before the electors — surely the lists 

would not have been inclusive in that respect P I 

think so; but if opinion had been vex-y strong, and 
strong to such a degree that the pax-ty broke into two, 
then it would still be possible for each of those two 
sections to obtain representation. 

393. That is another question, bat they would have 
been included in separate lists ? — Yes, in the case of a 
division. Now, there is a division in the Liberal party 
in Brussels between the more radical element and the 
more moderate element. These two at present place 
candidates on one list., but it is quite possible that in 
some circumstances those two divisions of the pax-ty 
would nominate sepax-ate lists. 

394. Just as it is possible in England that the right 
or left wing of a party might agree upon the same 
candidate, or might not be able to agree ?— Yes. 

895. (Chairman). A candidate cannot appear in 
mox-e than one list P — He cannot. 

396. Is that universal in all list systems ? — I do not 
think it applies to every Swiss system. 

397. Is it quite conceivable that there might be two 
sections who might desire to have the same man ? — 
Yes. Cex-taiuly in Finland every facility is given for 
candidates to appear upon different lists. In Sweden, 
too. 

398. (Sir Charles Eliot.) It is common in Belgium 
to have a list consisting of only one name, like No. 6 
here P — Very seldom. 

399. Do they get elected ? — No. In this particular 
case, although the candidate was nomixxatod, it was not 
a real candidature. Before the time of the election he 
lost his mental balance and was taken to a madhouse ; 
and his fx-iends infoi-med him that he was being taken 
to the Hoxxses of Parliament, and others said, “ Well, 
“ he will know no difference.” Still, although the 
candidatux-e was not a x-eal candidature, there were 
some 276 votere who recorded their votes fox- this list. 

400. (Mr. J. W. Hills.) Do more than one pax-ty 
often combine and issue a joint list P — They did so on 
several occasions at the recent election and a previous 
election, but the opinion has been expressed both by 
liberals and socialists that these common arrangements 
have px-oved a failxu-e. They are based upon the 
assumption that if the liberal organisation and the 
socialist oi-ganisation px-esent together a common list, 
all the liberal electors and all the socialist electors 
will support that list. It is found by expex-ience that 
there are a cex-tain number of liberals who would vote 
for a liberal list, but would not vote for a liberal- 
socialist list, and similax-ly a number of socialists of the 
extreme kind who would not suppox-t a common list. 
Thex-efore, in the opinion both of socialists and liberals, 
these “ cartel ” arrangements have proved a failure. 

401. Does not that show that the pax-ty has to be 
rather careful as to whom they include in the list, and 
that they cannot affox-d in their list to represent any 
minority of opinion xuxless it is a strong minority in 
the pax-ty ? — In the formation of a list I thixxk the 
organisers must bike cognisance of the strength of 
feeling of tho different sections and ax-range the list 
accordingly, and in that sense they must be careful not 
to include a name which is certainly hot desired by any 
section of the party. 

402. (Sir Francis Hopwood.) Then there is no 
px-oportional representation in this at all — no represen- 
tation of minorities. The lists must be made up of the 
huffs or the blueB, pxire and unadulterated P — I do not 
quite follow. The pax-ty list must bear the designation 
of the party. The members no mina ted on that list 
must all be members of the party, but thex-e may be a 
variation in shade among the candidates placed upon 
that list. 

403. I understood in answer to a previous question, 
you put it the other way just now, namely, that the 
people who appeared upon the list must be what I call 
all true blue, that is, they must be light up to concert 
pitch, you must not have lukewarm people attached to 
the end of the list for fear of weakening the strength 
of the whole party ? — What I desired to say was that 
if in a given constituency a certain section of the party 
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consisted of lukewarm supporters and that section 
was large enough to amount to tire electoral quotient, 
then it would he politic for the party to nominate 
a “ lukewarm ” candidate. But if that lukewarm can- 
didate only represented a very small fraction of the 
party, then it would not be profitable for the party to 
nominate him. 

404. All the members on the list need not in fact 
1)0 orthodox. You may introduce into the list two or 
three moderately unorthodox candidates and so secure, 
if the whole list is elected, the election of a certain 
number of persons of, perhaps, less rigid mind than 
the majority ? — If that reflects the feeling of consider- 
able sections of the party. There was a case. I think, 
of one list in which a candidate was placed right at the 
bottom — M. Golfs of Brussels — but the voting showed 
that he had sufficient supporters to bring him up above 
other members of tbe list. That is unusual. But 
I imagine that in the preparation of any subsequent 
list M. Coifs obtained his proper position, and the 
party organisation recognised the fact that he did have 
the support of a sufficiently large section of the party. 

405. (Mr. J. IF. Hills.) I see that in your memo- 
random in which you give iin account of the election in 
Belgium, the party ticket was adopted almost entirely P 

406. There wore veiy few indications of preference 
inside the party lists ? — No. 

407. Only about 2,000 — 1,900 and 1,500 P — In both 
cases they were for special candidates. 

408. Who hud been specially advertised P — Who had 
been specially advertised. 

409. That shows, I suppose, that in most cases the 
elector will vote according to his party list. He will 
take his party list and swallow it whole P — I think so. 

410. (Sir Courtenay Ilbert.) How do yon explain 
the Continental preference for the list system ? — It 
would appear that the list system of proportional 
representation was adopted in Switzerland, the first 
counfay in which the system was adopted, because 
that system was more easily grafted upon previous 
electoral conditions. 

411. Would that apply to Europe ? — I think so. 

412. Yon suggest, I think, something to the effect 
that party machinery has taken a stronger hold on 
Europe than it has on England ? — I think so. 

413. That is your opinion ? — Yes. 

414. Yon really think party organisation is stronger 
on the Continent of Europe than it i6 in England ? — I 
would not like to speak of the whole of Europe. I do 
not think I am qualified to do so. 

415. Do you think it is stronger in Belgium ? — Yes, 
and also in Switzerland. I think that writers, or at all 
events some writers now speak as if it was impossible 
to conceive of an elector voting except as a member 
of a a party — that his privilege as an elector lias been 
merged into his privilege, as it were, of being a member 
of a party. 

410. Might not another explanation he that the list 
system is easier for the voter to understand and to 
work? — I, personally, do not think it is easier to 
understand. 

417. Take the Belgian system; nothing can lie 
simpler than the bisk offered to the voter. He merely 
has to make a dot here or there? — Yes; but although 
that is so there is some dissatisfaction, even in Belgium, 
with the law as it stands. 

418. That may be, but the fact remains that the 
task is a very simple task ? — It is a very simple task, 
hut one must always remember that no other countiy 
has ventured to recommend that same system. In the 
report of the French Commission da Suffrage Universal 
severe condemnation was passed upon the suggestion 
that electors should he confined to giving their votes 
to one list. The provision for facilitating the work 
of the elector by allowing the voter to expiess his 
approval of the arrangement of candidates by party 
committees, by marking the list at the top, as in the 
Belgian system, was not even considered. 

419. But I was comparing systems actually in force, 
and not systems proposed. I suppose you would grant 
to the Belgian system the merit of being the simplest ? 

, — The simplest of the list systems. 



420. The simplest of any system, actually in work, 
for the voter? — Not for the voter, l>ecause the instruc- 
tions under the single transferable vote are direct : 

“ Place the figure 1 against the candidate of your first 
“ choice place the figure 2 against the candidate of 
" your second choice," and so on. Those instmetions 
are direct. Now in the Belgian instructions, although 
they are simple, four ways of marking the vote have 
to be indicated. 

421. Yes; but practically the choice is between 
two, and in most cases the first is adopted? — The 
choice is between two. 

422. The third and fourth are merely supplementary 
votes? — They are variations of the second; but still 
the instructions for the elector have to contain the 
precise details of the way in which the vote can he 
given, and those dqfails also appear in the press. 
Therefore. I think from the point of view of the voter, 
the system of voting is under the single transferable 
vote as simple as, if not simpler, than in the Belgian 
system, which is the most simple of list systems. 

423. All the Belgian voter has to consider i9 
whether he has to put his pencil here or there ? — Yes. 

424. Nothing can be simpler than that? — Gan 
anything he simpler than, putting the figure 1 against 
the nun) e of the candidate. 

425. Followed by 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 ? — If he wishes. 

426. (Sir Francis Hopwood.) Will you describe a little 
more fully what are in fact the instructions given to 
the Belgian voter. Is it your point that the necessary 
instructions impose a difficulty upon the minds of the 
Belgian voters ? — The necessary official instructions to 
the elector would he more complicated in the Belgian 
list system than the necessary official instructions to 
the voter under the system of the single transferable 
vote. 

427. Can we get the instructions to the Belgian 
voter on our notes. Cun you tell us what they are ? — 
Yes; I have not the official wording, but I have a 
description here. In Belgium, although each con- 
stituency returns Beveral members, each elector bus 
but one choice for each vote to which he is entitled, 
a choice which may be recorded in four different ways. 
In each case the act of voting consists in pencilling 
the white spot contained in one or other of the black 

S nares at the head of the list, or against the names 
individual candidates. In the first place, the elector 
may vote by blackening tbe spot at the head of the 
list. The significance of such a vote is that the elector 
votes for the list, and at the same time approves of 
the order in which the candidates have lieen arranged 
by the party organisation. That is the first method. 
Secondly, the elector may vote by blackening the 
white spot against the name of one of the effective 
candidates on one of the lists. 

428. ( Lord Lochee.) And not blackening the top ? — 
No ; if so the paper is spoilt. 

429. (Sir Francis Hopwood.) Then that is an 
alternative? — That is an alternative. Such a vote 
implies that the elector votes for the list on which 
the candidate's name appears, but that instead of 
approving of the order in which the candidates have 
been arranged, he prefers the particular candidate he 
has marked. The third and fourth methods are 
variations of the second. In the third, the elector can 
record an individual pi’eference for one of the supple- 
mentary candidates. The fourth method is, that he 
may record a preference for one of the effective 
candidates, and also a preference for one of the 
supplementary candidates. 

430. (Sir Courtenay ITbert.) So, if you have no 
supplementary candidates, alternatives 3 and 4 dis- 
appear? — Yes, but if the elector blackens the white 
spot at the head of the list, and in addition gives a 
vote of preference to some particular candidate, the 
paper is spoilt. 

431. (Chairman.) As regards supplementary can- 
didates, I suppose those for the effective list who were 
not successful in the first instance come before the 
supplementary candidates? — No. 

432. They are eliminated altogether? — Those not 
elected as effective candidates disappear. You will 
notice in some of the lists that the last of the 
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candidates nominated as an effective candidate is 
nominated as the first of the supplementary candidates. 

433. (Mr. J. W. Hills.) The four last candidates 
appear as supplementary candidates in List 2 P — Yes. 
So that in practice the highest candidate who is not 
elected as an effective candidate becomes elected as a 
supplementary candidate. 

434. (Chairman.) Does the system of ascertaining 
the actual order in which the candidates stand work 
well in practice ? — It involves the formation of different 
heaps of votes, corresponding to votes for the. party 
list as such, and votes of preference for individual 
candidates. At each counting district an abstract of 
the votes has to be made out in a schedule of this kind 
(producing a paper), in which the number of votes for 
the list is indicated and the number of votes of pre- 
ference for each individual candidate is also indicated. 
There were at Ghent six lists, and therefore the totals 
for six lists had to be furnished. There were in all 
30 candidates, and therefore 30 further totals had to be 
furnished, the number of preference votes for each one 
of those 30 candidates. Here is the paper used in 
preparing the official return for each district (prodding 
a paper). These particulars would be ascertained for 
120 different districts by 120 sets of returning officer’s, 
or rather subsidiary returning officers. The returns 
would be sent by post to the returning officer. 

435. (Lord Lochee.) Districts of a constituency, do 
you mean, or electoral districts? — The whole of the 
constituency was divided into electoral districts. 

436. Each constituency? — I am speaking of the 

particular constituency — that of Ghent — at the election 
for which I was present. This constituency was divided 
into 360 polling districts, which were linked together 
so as to form 120 counting districts. In the latter 
the particulars of the votes for the lists and the pre- 
ference votes for individual candidates were ascertained. 
Those particulars were enteved upon sheets (producing 
specimen) ; the sheets were forwarded by post to the 
central office, and the particulars of the 120 sheets 
were entered upon further sheets — one for each party. 
Here are sheets for Party 2, Party 5, and Party 3. 
By that means the particulars for different cantons, 
such as Ghent, were ascertained, and then a further 
set of sheets was used in order to ascertain the final 
totals ( producing farther papers) ; so that the work 
involved in ascertaining the full details of the election 
was very considerable. ; 

437. Is this list in the corner a list of districts ? — 
Yes. 

438. Thirteen ? — Yes, but for one of those districts 
— the canton of Ghent — there were 40 sub-districts. 

439. Forty wards ? — Yes, 40 wards. The particulars 
for each ward were ascertained first, and then the more 
complete totals were ascertained from the abstracts 
furnished by the wards. 

440. (Chairman.) In this particular election which 
you attended, how long did it take before all this was 
ascertained ? — The preliminary particulars for each of 
the 120 counting districts were ascertained on the 
Sunday afternoon. 

441. The same day as the election? — Yes. The 
counting commenced at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, and 
the results were known by 7 o’clock in the evening — 
not the final abstract. These results ware given to the 
press at 7 o’clock. 

442. (Lord Lochee.) When did the voting begin ? — 
At 8 o’clock in the morning. 

443. And finish P — At 1 o’clock. 

444. Then there was an hour's interval for collecting 
the papers ? — Yes, from three districts only. 

445. The actual enumeration of votes began at 
2 o’clock ? — Yes. 

446. (Sir Courtenay Ubert.) In your notes on 
page 11, 1 see 3 o’clock mentioned. Does that refer 
to a different election ? You say “ The counting com- 
“ menced soon after 3 o’clock and was completed, both 
“ for the Senate and Chamber, by 7 p.m.” Does that 
refer to the same election ? — Yes, the notes are correct. 

447. They began the counting a little after 3 o’clock 
and went on till about 7 o’clock ? — Yes. 

448. ( Lord Lochee.) They commenced two hours 
after the voting finished p — Yes. 



449. And at 7 o’clock an official announcement 
was made of the actual result? — No. No official 
announcement was made, but the particulars in 
different counting districts were handed to the press 
unofficially. A rough cast was made of those par- 
ticulars in the offices of the journals, so as to publish 
the results a little earlier than the officials could do so. 
These preliminary sheets, 120 of them, were sent by 
post to the central offices. The abstracting of the 
particulars on these sheets commenced at 9 o’clock in 
the morning of the next day. 

450. The real result having previously been pub- 
lished by some newspaper ? — An approximate result. 

451. Yes, a guess ? — A good guess. The abstract- 
ing of the returns commenced at 9 o’clock in the 
morning and was not completed until midnight. In 
that case there was a double election, for the Senate 
as well as the Chamber of Representatives. 

452. (Sir Charles Eliot.) I think you say that the 
Belgian method is slightly easier than the one of which 
you gave us a demonstration, so far as the counting of 
votes goes? — I think so, slightly; but there is very 
little to choose between them. I would like to point 
out that a very large staff was used in the counting of 
those votes at Ghent. At each of the 120 counting 
places there were several persons engaged. 

453. (Sir Courtenay Ilbert.) That was independently 
of those engaged at the central place on the following 
day ? — Yes. There were three officials and three party 
witnesses, all of whom took part in the actual counting 
of the votes. 

454. (Lord Lochee.) What was the population of the 
constituency represented by this election ? — I have not 
the figures of the population. 

455. It was Ghent and several neighbouring districts 
— Ghent and its suburbs ? — Yes. There were several 
rural constituencies attached to Ghent. 

456. We could easily find that outP — I could easily 
ascertain. The votes counted on that occasion were 

270.000, that being the poll for the district. 

457. (Chairman.) Were there many abstentions 
notwithstanding the law of compulsion? — Very few. 
As T explained, compulsion involves attending at the 
polling place but not necessarily the recording of 
a vote. 

458. As to the actual order in which candidates 
eventually come out, I notice the officials take the first 
one on the list, and if he has not a sufficient number 
they give him a sufficient number to make it up ? — 
That is so. As explained in the example given, if List 1 
consists of three candidates, A., B., and C., annnged in 
the order named, and the 8.000 supporters of the list 
have given their votes as follows : — votes at the head of 
the list, 4,000; preferential votes for A., 500; 
preferential votes for B., 500 ; preferential votes for 0., 

3.000. Total, 8,000. Candidate A. being the first in 
order on the list has the first claim on the votes 
recorded for the list. The “electoral quotient” is 
3,750, and A.’s total, 500, is raised to this number by 
the addition of 3.250 votes taken from those recorded 
for the list. This secures his election and there 
remain 750 list votes still available. These are 
attributed to Candidate B., the candidate second in 
order on the List. Candidate B. received 500 pre- 
ference votes, and his total, with the addition of the 
750 list votes, now amounts to 1,250. This total is 
less than the “ electoral quotient,” and, as 0 has 
obtained 3,000 votes, a number higher than B.’s total, 
C. takes pirccedence of B. The two candidates chosen 
from List No. 1 would, in this case, be A. and C. 

459. It is quite conceivable that there may be 
another candidate lower down who has already received 
more. That greatly depends on the order they are 
down on the list? — If a candidate obtains a number 
of votes equal to the “ electoral quotient,” or approxi- 
mating to the “ electoral quotient,” then, however far 
down the list he may be, he must be brought up to 
such a position as would entitle him to election. 

460. No matter how far down the list he is? — If he 
obtains a number of votes equal to the quotient. 

461. In this case there was great discrepancy be- 
tween B. and C. ; but supposing they were more or less 
evenly divided, it might be conceivable that B. would, 
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with the assistance of the votes from the head of the 
list, get more than C. has ? —That is the usual case, in 
which the successful candidates obtain sufficient votes 
from the total of the list votes to secure then- election 
in the order in which they appeal- upon the list. 

462. What objection is there to the order of prefer- 
ence being decided by the actual votes received. Why 
should not the order in this list be, first, 0. P — That 
raises the question which we debated in considering the 
single transferable vote, as to whether we con secure a 
true result by allowing each elector one vote without tho 
privilege of transfer. We have shown that in some 
cases it would be possible for a popular candidate to 
attract to himself so many votes that the section of the 
party represented by that popular- candidate might be 
deprived of its full share of representation. M. Van 
den Heuvel, formerly Minister of Justice, who took a 
vei-y responsible part in carrying the law through the 
Belgian Par liam ent, discussed this provision with 
me — the privilege accorded to the party organisations of 
arranging the order of the candidates — and he defended 
it moat vigorously on the ground that the party os a 
whole had the right to determine which of its members 
should be elected. As he said, in the absence of the 
provision referred to, it might happen that some candi- 
date would he elected in preference to one who was 
more generally approved of by the party. Suppose 
the party is strong enough to return three candidates but 
no more, and that five-sixths of the party are in favour 
of candidates A., B., and C., whilst the minority, one- 
sixth, are ardently in favour of candidate D., it would 
be necessary that the majority of the party should 
cleverly divide their votes equally between the candi- 
dates A., B., and C. in order to prevent the possibility 
of candidate D. being elected by a small minority of 
the party. A little reflection will show that in the 
absence of any such provision the popular candidate of 
the majority, say A., might attract too large a propor- 
tion of the votes, thereby allowing D. to pass B. or 0. 
But if the electovs lmd the privilege of indicating then- 
preferences, as we propose in the single transferable 
vote, such a result would be impossible. Each section 
of the party would obtain its fair share of representa- 
tion without this preliminary arrangement of the party 
list by the party associations 

463. That is one of your main reasons for preferring 
the transferable vote to the list system ? — That is one 
of the reasons ; but there is also another reason why 
the provision for transfer is of value. I think I 
have shown, in my memorandum, that the list systems 
keep bodies of electors absolutely apart from one 
another, and I contend that in actual life there is not 
that very shar-p division between parties which a list 
system presupposes. There must always be a box-der 
land between parties ; a number of electors whose 
sympathies are between those two parties, and would, 
in certain contingencies, give then- votes to a candidate 
either of one party or a candidate of the other party. 
I think that fact was brought out in the figures at our 
model election, in which a large number of Liberals 
gave, at a veiy early stage of the proceedings, a prefer- 
ence for Mr. Henderson. Under- the Belgian list system 
that indication of sympathy would have been impossible. 
Mr. Henderson would have figured upon one list, the 
Liberals would have figured upon another list, and it 
would have been impossible for any transfer of votes 
to take place from one side to the other. There is 
another- reason, and I refer to it in my memorandum, 
in which I show that in the absence of the provision of 
transfer between lists, it may happen that two small 
lists, which together number more than a quota of 
votes, are deprived of representation. I was present at 
a demonstration of the list method with the d’Hondt 
rule at Lille, organised by the French Proportional 
Representation Society. On that occasion the lists 
presented contained Lists A, B, 0, and D. The total 
votes were 11,000. The two smaller lists between them 
polled 2,000 votes, but only one obtained representation 
and that only one representative. A question was 
asked by a man in the audience : Why is it not 
possible to transfer the votes recorded for List D 
to List C, so that Lists 0 and D between them 
should obtain their fair share of representation P — It 



might easily be that these two lists were presented by 
two branches of tho socialist party, or even by two 
branches of the Liberal party, and, were the power of 
transfer in force, a large number of those voters might 
have indicated that their votes should be transferred to 
the other list if they were not sufficiently large by 
themselves to obtain representation, so tluit the single 
transferable vote not only enables those electors who 
ai-o not tied wholly to party traditions to dispose of 
then- votes in the way in which they desire, but it also 
allows lists to obtain their full share of representation 
without the arrangement of cartels, as in Belgi u m, 
or without tho provision of combined lists as it figures 
in the Finnish law. 

464. Is there any movement iu other countries to 
copy the Belgian list system — in France for instance ? 
— There is a very important movement iti France, and 
the proposals advocated by different French deputies 
and also by the French Proportional Representation 
Society have been examined by un official commission. 
The French Proportional Representation Society 
desired to imitate very closely the Belgian precedents, 
but not so closely as to include the provision of 
voting by marking at tho head of the list. It desi red, 
however, to confine electors to voting for one or other 
of the lists. It suggested that the order of candidates 
within each list should be secured by means of the 
limited vote. These proposals were examined by 
this official commission, which reported that it was 
impossible to appi-ove of such a limitation of the 
elector’s freedom. “ Nous no pouvoim hussar si 
vtroitement enehainer, garrotter, ligotter Vulccteur 
proclame souverain et qui doit on tout cus ctro 
libra." The committee recommended the use of the 
limited vote without the restriction advocated by 
the League. In a further report issued in 1907, this 
committee again emphasised the necessity of leaving 
the elector quite free in the choice of candidates, ana 
a new Bill, drafted by the committee, provided that . 
each elector should have as many votes as there were 
deputies to be elected, and that he should he allowed to 
accumulate the whole, or several of his votes upon any 
one candidate. This would certainly give greater 
freedom to the elector, hut the work of counting the 
votes under such a system would be enormously 
increased. 

465. ( Sir Courtenay Illert.) Is not that the school 
hoard system P — With this difference : that you would 
not only have to obtain the votes for each candidate, 
but would have to proceed to the additional work of 
arranging the votes for each list as well. I would like 
to add that this proposal of the French Commission is 
in force in several of the Swiss cantons. The cumula- 
tive vote has been introduced into the law for the 
canton of Basle City, but here the elector is not per- 
mitted to accumulate more than three votes upon any 
one candidate. 

466. In your memorandum there is the expression 
case de tete listP — That expression refers to the square 
at .the head of tbe list. I think that a list system 
which endeavours to conform to natural elastic political 
conditions becomes complex, whilst the single trans- 
ferable vote easily adapts itself to changing political 
conditions. 

467. ( Lord Lochee.) When do you say the official 
result of the Ghent election was given P — At midnight 
on the Monday following the day of the election. 

468. It was quite settled thenP — Yes, tho full 
details were ascertained at that time. 

469. Is there ever any discrepancy between the 
unofficial forecast and the actual result? — The un- 
official forecast is necessarily rough. The names of 
the elected candidates could not iu every case be 
given- 

470. How long would it take to obtain a result 
under this single transferable system ? — I suggest that 
in a town like that of Birmingham, or eveu Glasgow, 
the result might be known on the following day. I 
oIbo add that the result of the first count would bo 
ascertained very early in the course of that day, and 
that first count would give a very clear indication as to 
the way in which the election, as a whole had gone. 
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471. (Chairman.) I think the Commission are 
satisfied with your comparison between the list system 
and the single transferable vote system. Now we 
Bhould like to go through your memorandum on the 
German General Election of 1907® ? — Before we leave 
the Belgian system may I add this: I have brought 
with me the instructions issued by the Belgian Ministry 
of the Interior to their returning officers, and I think 
it may possibly be the case, and it certainly is so in 
Tasmania, that with a proportional system instructions 
might with advantage be issued from a central office 
giving precise guidance to the returning officers on 
every point associated with the conduct of the election. 

472. (Sir Courtenay Ilbert.) Something of that kind 
was done when the Ballot Act of 1872 was brought into 
force, I think? — I was not aware of it. These instruc- 
tions are issued regularly in Belgium. 

473. (Chairman.) Surely the Local Government 
Board issues some sort of instruction now P — I do not 
know to what extent instructions are issued in England. 
I know that in Belgium and in Tasmania veiy complete 
instructions are issued. I would like to add, with 
reference to Tasmania, that the elections under the 
single transferable vote, and with the method in which 
chance will be eliminated wholly, will take place on 
the 30th of this month. I have received from the 
chief electoral officer of Tasmania a pamphlet, which 
has been issued under public authority, in which precise 
instructions are given to the returning officers. 

474. The German syatem is a system of second 
ballot, and a very complete form of second ballot. The 
second ballot is practically the same wherever it is 
in operation t — In effect it is. In Germany only the 
two candidates who are highest on the first election 
proceed to the second election. 

475. In France all candidates can do so? — They 
can , but in practice they do not. 

476. In effect the second ballot rather tends to do 
away with the minority, and makes the majority 
stronger usually, does it not ? — I will put it in another 
way, that the representation of any party, whether 
large or small — unless the party is so large as to 
command a majority in the majority of districts — the 
representation of any party, large or small, depends, 
in the case of a second ballot, upon the attitude taken 
towards it by tire smallest parties at the second ballot. 
Therefore there is no general conclusion to be drawn as 
to what effect it will have upon the representation of 
any particular party. 

477. The tendency would be for a third party, say 
the Labour party, to obtain few representatives under 
the system of the second ballot ? — In all probability. 

478. So from a proportional point of view it has 
rather a tendency against than for the representation of 
minorities? — Undoubtedly against the representation 
of minorities. 

479. (Sir Courtenay Ilbort.) Does not it operate 
unfairly on the Social Democrats in Germany? — In 
Germany ; the evidence is very complete on that point. 

480. Is there any demand on the part of the Soeial 
Democrats for the abolition of the second ballot? — 
I have not heard of any very strong demand for the 
abolition of the second ballot in the German Reichsta g. 
I have only noted adverse comments coming from 
Dr. Km! Blind. 

481. Is there a demand for such a system as the 
single transferable vote ? — The proportional representa- 
tion systems are very much in favour, in the southern 
parts of Germany, Wiirtemberg, and Saxony; and in 
discussions in the Prussian Chamber there has been 
a demand that the northern ports should follow 
the more democratic systems adopted in southern 
Germany. 

'182. The systems are more democratic in every 
respect in southern Germany ? — Yes, in every respect. 

483. (Chairman.) You say in Germany only the 
first two on the list are allowed to compete in the 
second ballot ? — Yes. 

484. So it depends really on those who originally 
voted for the third or fourth candidates, as to how 
they distribute their votes between the first two at 



• See page 42. 



the subsequent ballot? — Yes, and that gives rise to 
a great deal of bargaining for the support of those 
minorities. But in Germany certainly the Social 
Democrats lost very considerably through the aotion 
of the smaller parties. 

485. It reduced them from 90 to 43? — From 73 
whilst in one year, 1903, taking a limited portion of 
Germany — Saxony — when the Socialists were favourably 
regarded, they won 18 seats at the first ballot and then 
they were still able to win four further seats at the 
second ballot, with the result that they obtained 22 6eats 
out of the 23 seats allotted to Saxony. 

486. (Sir Courtenay Ilbert.) So that in that case 
they were helped by the second ballot? — They were 
helped ; that is to say, the second ballot in no sense 
mitigated the anomalies which were associated with the 
system of single member constituencies. The Social 
Democratic party, being in a majority, practically 
monopolised the representation allotted to Saxony. 

487. (Chairman.) Except that the system prevents 
any representative being elected by a minority of votes P 
— It is so. We might compare Saxony with Woles. 
The second ballot would not enable a Conservative to 
obtain representation in Wales any more than it 
enabled the minorities of Saxony in 1903 to obtain 
representation. 

488. Now in a town like Cardiff, for instance, would 
it not be possible for a Conservative to obtain a 6eat? 
The three parties. I understand, are more or less evenly 
divided ? — Then it would depend more or less ou the 
action of the smallest party. If at the second ballot 
there remained in the contest the Conservative and the 
Li leiul parties, then the position ljetween those two 
would rest in the bunds of the third party, the Labour 
party. If there was Bnch a thing as an alliance, or a 
temporaiy alliance, between the Labour and the Con- 
servative parties, it would be possible for the Conserva- 
tives then to obtain representation. But the position 
of tliat Conservative candidate would not be very 
enviable, and he would not find it, I think, very 
pleasant when he was in the House of Commons. 

489. To compare that case with the single transfer- 
able vote in a single member constituency, do you think 
there would he more chance of tho minority obtaining 
an occasional representative P — No, the conditions would 
be the same. There is only a difference in mechanism. 

490. In a single member constituency it lias really 
the same effect ? — It would have the same effect. 

491. Only it is all done in the one operation ? — And 
the Conservative candidate, if elected by snob means, 
would, as in the second ballot, know that ho was really 
dependent for liis seat upon the Labour party. Ab 
lias been shown and commented upon by all French 
politicians, the position of u deputy who represents two 
distinct streams of political thought is far - from pleasant 
to himself or conducive to the good working of the 
Parliamentary machine. M. Yves Guyot has stated 
that deputies elected by means of a second ballot 
sometimes give a vote in one direction representing the 
opinion of the party to which the deputy belongs, and 
at other times has reversed that vote on the strong 
protest of the minority whose votes were needed in order 
to cany him through the election, and whose continued 
support in the future would also he necessary to secure 
his return. Therefore, the effect of the second ballot 
not only does not secure minority representation, but it 
haa in my opinion the veiy disastrous effect of placing 
the minority at the time of the election in the position of 
deciding between the two other parties, and, after the 
election, of exercising a very undue influence upon the 
aotion of the member returned — his position is always 
unstable or equivocal. 

492. In actual practice that is found to be the case ? 
— Yes, in France. 

493. Is there a movement to do away with the 
second ballot there ? — A veiy strong movement, and a 
movement supported by politicians of all types — by the 
leaders of the Socialists, like M. Jaures, by ex-Ministers 
like M. Poincare, and moderate politicians like M. Des- 
cbanel. In fact, there is now a group banded together 
in the Chamber of Deputies, amounting to about 250, 
who desire above all things to replace the second ballot 
by a system of proportional representation, largely 
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tecma they hope to give a greata- element of .lability 
to the character and composition of the Chamber of 
Deputies, and to re-establish the position of each 
individual deputy upon a more satisfactory basis. The 
French Commission, to which reference has been made, 
has reported that the great advantage of a system of 
nroportional representation would be to dispense with 
die bargainings associated with the second ballot. 

494 (Sir Francis Hopwood.) Do they express an 
opinion in favour of any particular form of proportional 

representation ?— Yes, fora modification of the Belgium 

system. The method of allotting seats to the various 
lists would be in accordance with the d'Hondt rule 
followed in Belgium ; hut they recommend now that 
each elector should have as many votes as there are 
deputies to be elected, and that he should have the addi- 
tional privilege of distributing or accumulating them 
upon any candidate in any list which he himself prefers. 

495 . (Sir Courtenay Ilbevt.) Therefore they do not 
recommend the single transferable vote P— They do not. 

496. (Sir Charles Eliot.) Would that system make 

die counting very complicated P — I think very com- 
plicated. It would have all the disadvantages of the 
cumulative vote with the additional work of apportion- 
ing these votes to lists. There is one point on the 
.question of the single transferable vote versus list 
systems to which perhaps reference might he made, 
and that is, that the single transferable vote is favoured 
in English-speaking countries. This is a fact, I think, 
of which cognisance must he taken. The South African 
Convention” has approved of the single transferable 
vote. It is advocated in Australia. It is in use among 
Canadian trade unions. It is more familiar than the 
list system to the English public. _ _ 

497. (Lord Lochcc.) It is partly in use m the United 
States, too ? — It has been in use in limited forms. 

498. Have not they established it in Oregon?— It is 
not yet in force, and it lias been found that the terms 



of the resolution earned by popular vote would not 
enable the Legislature to introduce the single transfer- 
able vote in the form that we advocate it, because 
there was no provision made in that resolution for 
enlarging the constituencies. 

499. But they have carried an amendment to the 
Constitution to effect some sort of proportional repre- 
sentation? — Yes, and the system finally recommended 
has been made to fit in with the previous provisions 
of the Constitution. The popular vote did not carry 
authority beyond the introduction of a system of pro- 
portional representation. I was going to conclnde by 
saying that the fact of its being more fa mi l i ar to the 
English public, other things being equal, is distinctly a 
reason, if it is shown that the single transferable vote 
is practicable, why it should be given a preference 
over other systems. It is desirable, in my opinion, that 
the voting methods throughout the Empire should 
approximate to one another. 

500. (Sir Francis Hopwood.) Is it within your 
knowledge that a Committee has been appointed in 
Canada ? — Yes, on the motion of Mr. Monk, one of the 
members of the Canadian House of Commons, and the 
Proportional Representation Society of England has 
already received applications for copies of the publica- 
tions issued by the society. 

501. Do you propose to give evidence before the 
Committee P — I have not been asked to give evidence 
before that Committee. I have not the least doubt 
that there are a great number of men who are qnito 
competent to give evidence in Canada. 

502. I meant does your society propose to give 
evidence ?— There is a society in Canada of which there 
is a secretary in Toronto. 

503. (Chairman.) Will you put the three memo- 
randa you have referred to to-day in as evidence ? — 
Yes. (The same were handed in.) 



Mr. J. H. Humphreys . 



Memoranda handed in by 
A. 

A Comparison or List Methods op Proportional 
Representation with the Single 
Transferable Vote. 

Distinctions of a General Character. 

A list system of proportional representation is based 
primarily upon the representation of parties as such, 
whilst the system of the single transferable vote is 
based upon the direct representation of electors. 

“ List " systems of various types have been adopted 
by several Swiss Cantons, Belgium, Finland, and 
Sweden, and have received the approval of a French 
Parliamentary Committee. The Single Transferable 
Yote, however, is used in the election of members of 
the Upper House in Denmark, and is preferred by the 
advocates of proportional representation in English- 
speaking countries. _ _ 

The single transferable vote was embodied in the 
Tasmanian Act of 1896, and again in the more recent 
Act of 1907 ; it has figured in all the Bills presented 
at various times to the Parliaments of the States of 
Victoria, South Australia, West Australia, and also in 
the Bill presented in 1902 to the Commonwealth 
Parliament. The single transferable vote has been 
incorporated in the draft Constitution approved of by 
the South African National Convention, whilst the 
Trades and Labour Congress, the chief labour organisa- 
tion of Canaria; the Toronto District Labour Council, 
and the Winnipeg District Trades Council employ this 
method in the elections of their committees. 

The single transferable vote is equally applicable for 
the election of a single officer, such as the mayor of a 
council or the president of a congress, or the agent of 
a trades union, &c. The Northumberland miners have 
used this method for the last 20 years in the elections 
of their agents, whilst this same method iB used in 
Queensland and West Australia, instead of holding a 
second ballot in the election of members of Parliament. 
It has been adopted by the Metropolitan Counties 
Branch of the British Medical Association, and for 
B 1090. 



snoli non-political bodies it would appear to lie 
preferable to a system of competing lists. 

Continental Preference for “ List ” Systems. 

It would appear that the list system of proportional 
representation was adopted iu Switzerland, because that 
system was more easily grafted upon previous electoral 
conditions. Prof. Ernest Naville, who for more than 
40 years has been the leading advocate of electoral 
reform in Switzerland, in a letter addressed to Miss 
Spence, of Adelaide, South Australia, on the 4th 
October 1894, wrote as follows : — 

“The Swiss Cantons have adopted the system 
of competing lists. I do not think the system 
is the best, but as it involved the least departure 
from customary practices, it was the' system for 
which acceptance could 1>e more easily obtained. 
My ideal is a system which leaves the electors 
face to face with the candidates without the in- 
tervention of lists presented by parties, that is to 
say, that the method of voting indicated at the 
end of the pamphlet* forwarded by you has my 
preference. It is the system which I (inspired by 
the works of Mr. Hare) first proposed in Geneva, 
but, in order to obtain a practical result, account 
linn ' to be taken of the hubits and prejudices of 
the public to which the appeal is made, and the 
best must often be renounced in order to obtain 
what is possible in certain given circumstances." 

In a further letter Prof. Naville is even more 

emphatic ^ «the Hare system 

preferable to that of competing lists. I have 
always thought so. I have always said so. But 
our Swiss people are so accustomed to the scrutin 
de liste, or multiple vote, that we could not obtain 
from them the profound modification which would 
have been necessary to pass to tbe Hare-Spence 
system.” 

• a. report of a meetia.; held at the residence of Prof. 

J. Westlake, K.C. 

c 
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There is, however, an additional reason why this 
system has found favour upon the Continent. Many 
Continental politicians consider that parties as such 
are alone entitled to representation in Parliament. In 
England, on the other hand, representation, theoreti- 
cally, has never been based upon parties. Electors are 
free to combine and do combine, and the single 
transferable vote secures the greatest possible freedom 
of choice and of action for the elector. Even if repre- 
sentation is baaed upon parties, os in the list systems, 
it becomes necessary to determine the degree of liberty 
to be allowed to the individual elector in the exercise 
of the franchise. 

The "List " System in its simplest Form. 

The Belgian system of proportional representation 
is perhaps the simplest of the list systems, but although 
simple in form its structure is based upon a very 
careful examination of the requirements of a satisfactory 
system of representation. For the purpose of Parlia- 
mentary elections each of the nine provinces of Belgium 
is divided into large constituencies. Brussels, which 
forms a constituency by itself, returns as many as 
21 members, bnt several of the smaller constituencies 
return as few as three representatives. A ballot paper 
is of considerable assistance in the elucidation of an 
electoral method, and a copy of the paper used in the 
elections at Ghent in 1908 is therefore submitted. A 
list, as will be seen from the ballot- paper - , may consist 
of but one name. 

t 2 5 




The Presentation of Lists. 

Fifteen days before the date of the election lists of 
candidates which, before presentation, must have 
received the support of at least 100 electors, are sent 
to the returning officer. After verification of the 
qualification of the candidates and of the electors 
presenting the lists, each list is given an official 



number, and the lists are then published. In the 
specimen ballot paper, list No. 1 was presented by the 
Catholics; No. 2 by the Liberals; No. 3 by those 
Socialists who were dissatisfied with their party’s list ■ 
No. 4 by the small tradesmen ; No. 5 by the officiai 
Socialists ; whilst No. 6 contains the name of a condi- 
date standing as an independent. It will be observed 
that each of the first five lists is divided into two parts 
separated by the word “ Supplennts ” ; the candidates 
so described are not taken into account in the actual 
election of representatives; they are, however, voted 
for in the same way and at the same time as the other 
candidates, and ar e called upon (in the order determined 
by the result of the election) to fill any vacancy 
occasioned by the retirement or death of a duly elected 
representative belonging to the same list. This 
arrangement obviates the necessity for by-elections 
and the relative strength of par-ties remains the same 
from the time of one election to the next. The order 
in which the names of the candidates appeal- upon the 
lists is arranged by the organisations responsible for 
their presentation. 

The Act of Voting. 

In the Belgian, as in nearly every list system, a vote 
has two aspects : it is a vote for the list as such, and 
at the some time a vote of preference for a particular 
candidate, or for the particular arrangement of candi- 
dates approved of by the party organisation. In tbe 
Canton of Soleure in Switzerland each elector is invited 

4 5 6 




first to record his vote for a list as a separate act, and, 
secondly, to vote for the particular candidates he 
prefers. 



In Belgium, although each constituency returns 
several members, each elector has bnt one choice for each 
vote to which he is entitled — a choice which can be 
recorded in four different ways. In each case the act 
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of voting consists in pencilling the white spot contained 
in one or other of the blaok squares at the head of the 
lists, or against the names of individual candidates. 
In the first place, the elector may vote by blackening 
the spot at the head of the list. The significance of 
such a vote is. that the elector votes for the list, and, 
at the same time, approves of the order in which the 
candidates have been arranged by the party organisa- 
tion. All the party organisations and journals advise 
their supporters to vote in this way. 

Secondly, the elector may vote by blackening the 
white Bpot against the name of one of the “ effective ” 
candidates on one of the lists. Such a vote implies 
that the elector votes for the list on which the candi- 
date's name appears, but that, instead of approving of 
the order in whioh the candidates have been arranged, 
he prefers the particular candidate ho has marked. 
The third and fourth methods are but valuations of the 
second. The elector can indicate a, preference for one 
of the supplementary candidates, or he can indicate 
preferences for an effective and also for a supple- 
mentary candidate. In brief, the elector votes for one 
of the lists, and either approves of the list as arranged 
by the party, or indicates the change he desires. 

This method of voting is extremely simple, but 
although this iB so, the four different ways in which 
the voter can record his vote must be indicated in the 
instructions to the electors. If the elector blackens the 
white spot at the head of the list, and, in addition, gives 
n vote of preference to some particular candidate the 
paper is spoiled. 



The Apportionment of Scats to Lists. 

It is tho method by whioh seats are allotted to the 
respective lists that ensures to each party its propor- 
tionate shore of representation. To participate 'in .the 
distribution of seats a list need not poll a majority, hut 
only a certain, preportion of the votes cast, and the 
number of representatives awarded to each party is 
determined by tho rule formulated by Professor d’Hondt. 
The working of this rule can best be shown by an 
illustration. Let it be assumed that three lists have 
been presented ; that they have obtained 8,000, 

7,500 and 4, 500 votes respectively, and that there are 
five vacancies to be filled. The rule provides that the 
total number of votes for each list shall be divided 
successively by the numbers 1, 2. 3 and so on, and the 
resulting numbers arranged thus : — 

List No. 1 . List N o. 2. List No. 3. 



8.000 7,500 4,500 

4.000 3,750 2,250 

2,666 2,500 1,500 

The five highest numbers (five being the number of 
vacancies to be filled) are then arranged in order of 
magnitude as follows : — 

8.000 - - (List No. 1). 

7.500 - - (List No. 2). 

4.500 - - (List No. 3). 

4.000 - - - (List No. 1). 

3,750 - - (List No. 2). 

The lowest of these numbers, 3,750, is called the 
“common division” or the “ olectoral quotient,” and 
form the basis on which the seats are allotted. The 
number of votes obtained by each of the lists is divided 
by the “ common divisor ” thus : — 

8,000 divided by 3,750 = 2 with a remainder of 500. 

7.500 „ 3.750 = 2. 

4.500 „ 3,750 = 1 with a remainder of 750. 

The first list contains tho "electoral quotient" 

twice, the second twice, and the third once, and the five 
seats are allotted accordingly. The special feature of 
d’Hondt's rule is now seen : each party obtains one 
representative for every “ quota ” of voters which it can 
rally to its support, all fractions of “ quotas ” being 
disregarded. 



The Determination of the Successful Candidates. 

The seats having been apportioned to the respective 
lists, it remain to determine which of the candidates 
are to be declared elected. In the example already 
taken, assume that List No. 1 consists of three candi- 



dates, A, B, and C, arranged in the order nam ed, and 
that the 8,000 supporters of the list have given their 
votes as follows : — 

Votes at the head of the list 4,000 



Preferential votes for A. - 500 

„ „ B. - 500 

„ „ 0. - 3,006 

Total - • 8,000 



Candidate A, being the first in order on the list, 
has the first claim on tho votes recorded for the list. 
The “electoral quotient” is 3,750 and A’s total, 500, is 
raised to this number by the addition of 3,250 votes 
taken from those recorded for the list. This secures 
bis election, and there remain 750 list votes still avail- 
able. These are attributed to candidate B, the 
candidate second in order on the list. Candidate B 
received 500 preference votes, and his total with tho 
addition of the 750 list votes, now amounts to 1,250. 
This total is less than the "electoral quotient” and, 
as C has obtained 3,000 votes — a number higher than 
B's total — C takes precedence of B. The two candi- 
dates chosen from List No. 1 would, in this case, be 
A and C. The order in which the supplementary 
candidates are declared elected is ascertained in the 
same way. 



The Organisation of an Election. 

Through the courtesy of the returning officer, 
M. Steyaert, President of the Tribunal of First Instance, 

I waB enabled to follow the details of the elections for 
the constituency of Ghent-Eecloo. This constituency 
was entitled to elect eleven members of the House of 
Representatives and five Senators. The constituency 
was divided into 350 polling districts, the maximum 
number of electors for a district being 500. To each 
district was assigned a polling place in charge of 
a presiding officer, appointed by the returning officer 
of the district; the presiding officer was assisted by 
four citizens, each of whom was required to be in 
possession of the maximum number of votes, and to by 
at least 40 years of age. In addition, the parte 
organisations sent duly accredited witnesses to watch 
against possible fraud, and to assure themselves of the 
absolute regularity of the proceedings, which com- 
menced at 8 a.m. Each elector had to present his 
official “ summons ” to vote, and received from the pre- 
siding officer one, two or three ballot papers according 
to the number of votes to which he was entitled. The 
elector took the papers to a private compartment, as in 
an English election, marked them, placed them in the 
ballot box and received back his official letter, now 
stamped — evidence, if need be, that he had carried out 
the obligation imposed upon him by law. At 1 p.in. 
the poll was closed ; the ballot boxes were opened, and 
the ballot papers counted in the presence of the 
assessors and party witnesses, for the purpose of 
ascertaining that all papers in the possession of the 
presiding officer at the opening of the poll had been 
duly accounted for. 

In order to maintain, as far as possible, not only the 
secrecy of the individual vote, but the secrecy of the 
vote of any locality, the votes of three polling places 
were counted together, the grouping of polling places 
for this purpose having been previously determined by 
lot. Thus, the votes counted at the Town Hall (polling 
district No. 1) were those recorded in the districts 
Nos. 1, 112 and 94. The proceedings were directed by 
the presiding officer of the first polling place, assisted 
by the presiding officers of the other two. The only 
other persons present were witnesses representing the 
three chief parties. The counting commenced soon 
after 8 p.m., and was completed, both for the Senate 
and Chamber, by 7 p.m. The papers were sorted 
according to the votes given for each list, subsidiary 
heaps being made for tlioBQ candidates who had received 
individual votes of preference. A separate heap was 
made of spoiled and blank voting papers, but it was 
evident from the very commencement of the proceedings 
that the method of voting had presented no difficulty to 
the elector. Of the 1,370 votes recorded in these three 
C 2 
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- polling districts for candidates for the Chamber there 
were but 26 spoiled papers ; of these 13 were blank, 
indicating that- the voters, although attending the poll, 
did not wish to record any opinion. The 13 other 
paper's showed in nearly every case some confusion in 
the mind of the elector with the elections for the com- 
munal councils, when the elector can give several rotes 
of preference. The official returns, after endorsement, 
not only by the presiding officers, but by the party 
witnesses, were forwarded by post to the returning 
officer-, whose duty it was to prepare the returns for the 
whole constituency. The figures for each district were 
given to the press at the close of the count, and special 
editions of the journals containing the probable result 
of the election were issued the same evening. 

The compilation of the returns for the whole con- 
stituency book place on the following day. The return- 
ing officer presided, and was assisted by four* assessors, a 
secretary and three witnesses, who attend on behalf of 
the chief parties. In addition there were two profes- 
sional calculators, who were responsible for the accuracy 
of the arithmetical processes. The proceedings, in 
brief, consisted in extracting the details of tire returns 
furnished by tho 120 counting places. The final sheet 
for each list showed not only the total number of votes 
obtained by the party, but the number of votes of 
preference recorded for each candidate. 

The task was accomplished with perfect regularity 
and despatch ; the figures were checked at each stage, 
but as the number of votes polled in the double election 
(for the Senate and for the Chamber) amounted to no 
less than 270,892, it is not surprising that the compila- 
tion of the final figures which commenced at 9 a.in. 
was not completed until midnight. 

Earlier Methods of Allotting Seats to Lists. 

The rule adopted in the Belgian system for distri- 
buting seats to the various lists is an attempt to avoid 
the defeots and inconveniences of earlier methods. The 
first rule — a veiy simple one — was adopted because, in 
the words of Prof. Naville, “ it seemed most intelligible 
“ bo the general public." The grand total of votes polled 
by the different lists was divided by tire total number of 
seats, and the distribution of seats was based upon the 
quotient, or “ quota," thus obtained. The total of each 
list was divided by the quota for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the number of seats to which it was entitled. 
The answer s (as will be seen from the following simple 
example) usually contained fractions. Assume that 
seven seats are to be distributed among three lists A. B, 
0 ; that the grand total of votes is 7,000, and that the 
respective lists have polled as follows : — 

List A 2,850 votes. 

„ B - - - 2,650 „ 

.. 0 • - -. 1,500 „ 

Total - 7,000 

The quotient iu tlriB case is 1,000. The totals of tho lists 
A, B and C contain the quotient twice, twice and once 
respectively, hut in each case with a remainder, and it 
rs the remainder that constitutes the difficulty. Accord- 
ing to the earliest “ list " schemes the remaining seats 
were allotted to the lists having the largest remainders, 
and, in the example given, lists A and B would each 
receive an additional seat. 

, Party organisers were not slow to perceive that it 
was advisable to obtain as many of the largest remainders 
as they could, and considerable dissatisfaction arose in 
Ticino from the action of the Conservatives who very 
skilfully divided their- forces into two groups, thereby 
obtaining additional seats. A simple example will 
explain. Assume that three deputies are to he elected, 
that the grand total of votes is 3,000 and that the party 
votes are as follows : — 

Party A - - . 1,600 votes. 

» B - - - 1,400 „ 

Total - 3,000 

The quota would be 1,000 votes ; party A, having the 
larger remainder, would obtain two seats, and party B 
only one soa but if party B should present two lists 



and arrange for the division of its voting force the 
following result might ensue : — 

Parly A - - - 1,600 votes 

.. B1 - - 700 „ 

,. B2 - - 700 „ 

Total - 3,000 

The quota would still be 1,000 votes, but party A 
would ouly obtain one seat, whcre;is Party B would 
obtain two, because each of its two lists would show a 
remainder larger than A’s remainder. 

The rule was modified and the seats remaining after 
the first distribution allotted to the strongest parties 
But this was also far from satisfactory, as will be seen 
from the following example taken from a Ticino 
election* : — 

Conservatives - - - 614 votes. 

Radicals - - - 399 

Total -. 1,013 

The constituency to which the figures refer returned 
five members ; the quotient therefore was 202, and the 
Conservatives obtained three seats on the first’ distribu- 
tion and the Radicals one. As, under the rule, the 
remaining seat was allotted to the largest party, the 
Conservatives obtained four seats out of the five when 
obviously the true proportion was three to two. 

The rule was further improved by reducing the 
importance of remainders in the allotment of seats. 
The total of each list was divided by the number of 
seats plus one. This yielded a smaller quota than the 
original rule and enabled more seats to be allotted at 
the first distribution. The final improvement took the 
form of devising a rule which should so allot the seats 
to different parties that after the first distribution there 
should be no seats rem aining unallotted. This is the 
great merit of the Belgian or d’Hondt rule, which has 
already been fully described. 

The d’Hondt rule certainly accomjjlishes its pur- 
pose ; it furnishes a measuring rod by which to measure 
off the number of seats won by each list. Prof. 
Hagenbaoh-Bischoff, of Basle city, has formulated a 
different rule which is finding favour in Swiss cantons. 
The quota which will ensure the apportionment of all 
the seats among the lists at the first distribution is 
ascertained by trial. The first stop in this rule is to 
divide tho total number of votes polled by the number 
of seats plus one. The rule in practice yields the same 
results as the d’Hondt rule. 

Criticism, of the d’Hondt Rule. 

The d'Hondt nile is not without its critics. As in 
the earlier Swiss methods objection was taken to the 
undue favouring of certain remainders, so in Belgium 
objection is taken to the fact that remainders are not 
taken into account at all. The Belgian rule works to 
the advantage of the largest party, a fact that many 
may consider as a point in its favour. A further simple 
example will show the force of this statement. Assume 
that 11 seats are being contested by three parties, 
whose votes are as follows : — 

Party A - - - 6,000 votes. 

„ B - - 4,800 „ 

„ 0 - - - 1,900 „ 

Total - 13,700 



Arrange these numbers in a line and divide suc- 
cosasively by 1, 2, 3, and so on, thus : — 



Party A. 


Party B. 


Party 0. 


6,000 


4,800 


1,900 


3,000 


2,400 


950 


2,000 


1,600 


633 


1,500 


1,200 


475 


1,200 


960 


380 


1,000 


800 


316 



* Rapport de la Comm'nion du Suffrage Universal, 1906, 
page 46. 
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The eleventh highest number, which constitutes the 
measuring rod, will be found to be 1,000 j the largest 
party obtains six seats, the second party obtains four 
seats, with a remainder of 800 votes, and the third only 
one seat, with a remainder of 900 votes. The two 
smaller parties taken together poll 6,700 votes but only 
obtain five seats, as compared with the six seats obtained 
by the larger party with 6,000 votes, the two remainders, 
800 and 900 votes which, together, constitute more than 
a quote, having no influence on the result of the election. 
Even if, in the allotment of seats, the largest party has 
a remainder of votes not utilised, yet this remainder 
necessarily bears a smaller proportion to the total of 
the votes polled than is the case with a smaller party. 
Thus the system works steadily in favour of the larger 
party. 

The question of remainders, or votes not utilised in 
the distribution of seats, is of minor importance when 
the constituencies return a large number of members. 
When, for example, as in the city of Brussels, there are 
21 members to be elected, the votes not utilized bear a 
small proportion to those that have been taken into 
account in the allotment of seats. In Belgium, how- 
ever, there are several constituencies returning as few 
as three members, and there is naturally a demand that 
these constituencies should be united so that the method 
of distribution should yield more accurate results. 

If the d'Hondt rule, like every other method of 
distribution, is open to criticism from the point of view 
of theoretical perfection, it must be admitted that in 
practice it yields excellent results. The election at 
Ghent resulted in the return of six Catholics, three 
Liberals and two Socialists, and it would have been 
impossible to have allotted the seats more fairly. Under 
the old non-proportional method the Catholics would 
have obtained 11 representatives and the Liberals and 
Socialists none. The immeasurable improvement effected 
by every true proportional method is apt to be over- 
looked in the critical examination of the working of 
these methods in those extreme cases which rarely 
occur in practice. 

Combined Lists and Cartels. 

The steady working of the d’Hondt rule in favour 
of the larger parties has, however, not escaped the 
attention of advocates of proportional representation. 
Prof. Hngonbacli-Bischoff has formulated the proposal 
that parties should be free to put forward combined 
lists, and that in the first allotment of seats the totals 
of the combined lists should be taken as the basis of 
distribution. The need of some such provision may be 
shown by an example used in illustration of the d’Hondt 
system at Lille, at a meeting held under the auspices of 
the French Proportional Representation League. A 
constituency with 11 members was taken; four lists, 
A, B, C and D, received 6,498, 2,502, 1,499 and 501 
votes respectively; the d’Hondt rule made 928 the 
measuring rod and gave A seven members, B three, 
C one and D none. The question was asked as to why 
provision was not made for the transfer of the votes for 
list D to list O, so that if, for example, these lists were 
put forward by Radical-Socialists and by Socialists 
respectively the parties might obtain the additional seat 
to which their combined totals entitled. It will be seen 
that lists O and D with a total of 2,000 votes (more 
than twice 928) obtained but one representative, while 
list A with 6,498 votes obtained seven representatives. 

Ligue pour la Representation Proportionnelle. 

Exemple : Une circonscription a onze reprdsentants 
a elire. 

Quatre listes obtiennent 11.000 voix. 

La liste A obtient 6.498 voix. 

La liste B obtient 2.502 voix. 

La liste 0 obtient 1.499 voix. 

La liste D obtient 501 voix. 

On opfcre la division par 1, 2, 8, 4, &c., des chiffres 
obtenus par chaque liste. On obtient ainsi : — 

1090. 



Liste A. 


Liste B. 


Liste O. 


Liste D. 


6.498 


2.502 


1.499 


501 


3.249 


1.251 


749 


250 


2.166 


834 


499 




1.624 


625 






1.299 


500 






1.083 








928 








812 









Les onze plus forts chiffres se trouvent repartis 
dans les listes comme suit: Dans la liste A, 7. Dans 
la liste B, 8. Dans la liste 0, 1. Eu effet : — 



Liste A. 


Liste B. 


LiBte O. 


Liste D. 


6.498 


2.502 


1.499 




3.249 


1.251 






2.166 


834 






1.624 








1.299 








1.083 








928 









En consequence : 

La liste A obtient 7 reprdsentants. 

La liste B obtient 3 representauts. 

La liste C obtient 1 representamt. 

La liste D obtient 0 repi-esentamt. 

Total - 11 

Prof. Hagenbach-Bischoff's proposal, which would 
meet this difficulty, has not been embodied in the 
Belgian law, but “ cartels ” (arrangements for the pre- 
sentation of a common list) are formed between the 
Liberals and Socialists so as to lessen their loss of 
representation due to the working of the d’Hondt rule. 
The “cartels,” however, do not give satisfaction, as 
experience shows that many Liberals who would vote 
for a Liberal list decline to vote for a “cartel” of 
Liberals and Socialists, whilst, on the other hand, 
extreme Socialists decline to support a Liberal-Socialist 
coalition. In the Finnish system, however, provision is 
made for the combination of lists in accordance with 
Prof. Hagenbach-Bischoff's suggestion, and, indeed, os 
the Finnish law, for other reasons, forbids each list to 
contain more than three names, some such provision 
was necessary in order to allow each separate party to 
nominate a full list of candidates. 

The experience of the Belgian “ cartels " would 
seem to show chat even where party organisation and 
discipline are highly developed, many electors resent 
the disposal of then 1 votes by a bargain between the 
organisations concerned. The single transferable vote, 
by allowing each elector to indicate his second choice 
in the way in which he himself prefers, would enable 
smaller parties to obtain their share of representation 
without involving a preliminary compact between party 
organisations. A list system seems to establish a rigid 
division between parties, whilst there is no such corre- 
sponding rigid division in the minds of many electors. 
The model elections conducted by the Proportional 
Representation Society cannot perhaps be accepted as 
a conclusive guide to the aotion of voters at a real 
election, yet the number of Liberals who, in the last 
of these elections, gave an effective preference to 
Mr. Henderson was very noteworthy. Iu the Belgian 
list system no such fluidity is possible, the Liberal 
electors would be Bhut off from any relation with the 
supporters of Mr. Henderson who would figure upon 
the Labour Party’s list. 

The different Methods of Determining the Successful 
Candidates. 

As there are several ways of allotting Beats to lists, 
so there are several ways of determining which candi- 
C 3 
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dates in each list shall he declared elected. In the 
earlier schemes (and the practice obtains in several 
Swiss cantons to-day) each elector has as many votes 
as there are members to be elected, and he may dis- 
tribute (without the privilege of cumulating) those 
votes over the whole of the candidates nominated, 
selecting, if he desire, some names from one list, some 
from another, and some from another. After the 
number of seats seemed by each list has been ascer- 
tained those candidates are declared elected who, in the 
respective lists, have obtained the highest number of 
individual votes. 



The practice of voting for candidates belonging to 
different lists has evoked considerable discussion, and 
still gives rise to differences of opinion among the 
advocates of proportional representation on the Con- 
tinent. At first sight there would appear to be nothing 
to discuss, and that there was no possible reason why 
the elector should not be allowed to exercise his choice 
in the freest manner. It has, however, been found that 
this privilege can be used in an unfair way. When 
each elector has as many votes as there are candidates, 
and is not permitted to accumulate his votes on any 
one, it usually happens that the votes obtained by 
individual candidates in any given list vary but little 
in number. When, then, in some elections, it was 
realised that the party could only obtain a certain 
number of seats, but that it had a few hundred votes 
to spare, some extreme partisans used these votes for 
the purpose of voting for the least competent men of 
their opponents’ list, and their action sometimes re- 
sulted in the election of those men in preference to the 
more competent men of the party. 

The danger from this cause would appear to be 
exaggerated, but although success has seldom attended 
the practice of “ panachage,” as it is called, the fear of 
a successful attempt has a disturbing influence. The 
Belgian parliamentary system suppresses “ panachage ” 
in the most effective way: each elector has but one 
vote. This simplification of the problem does not, 
however, dispose of all the difficulties in determining 
which candidates are to be declared elected. 



The Belgian system confers upon the organisation 
presenting a list the right to arrange the order in 
which the candidates shall appear upon the list, and, 
further, it provides that the voter may approve of this 
arrangement by voting at the head of the list in the 
space provided for that purpose. Party organisations 
naturally advise their supporters to vote in this way. 
Public opinion is somewhat divided on this feature of 
the Belgian system, but M. Van den Heuvel, formerly 
Minister of Justice, who took a responsible part in the 
passing of the law, and with whom I discussed this 
provision, defended it most vigorously on the grounds 
that the party, as a whole, had a right to determine 
which of its members should be elected. In the absence 
of the provision referred to, it might happen that some 
candidate would lie elected in preference to one who 
was more generally approved of by the party. This 
may be made clear by an example given by M. Van 
den Heuvel himself. A, B, C and D are candidates. 
Suppose that the party is strong enough to return three 
candidates, but no more, and that five-sixths of the 
party are in favour of candidates A, B and C, whilst 
the minority, one-sixth, are ardently in favour of candi- 
date D. It will lie necessary that the majority of the 
party (the five-sixths) should cleverly divide their votes 
equally, between the candidates A, B and 0 in order to 
prevent the possibility of candidate D being elected by 
a smaU minority of the party. A little reflection will 
show that m the absence of any such provision the 
popular candidate of the majority, say A, might attract 
too large a proportion of the votes, thereby allowing 
D to pass B or 0. Each provision of the Belgian 
system has been most carefully thought out, and, if it 
strengthen the hands of party organisations, it does so 
m order to secure the representation of the party by 
the candidates most generally approved. It may how- 
ever, be pointed out that had the single transferable 
vote been used the candidates A, B and G who in 
M. Van den Heuvel’s example, were supported by five- 
sixths of the party would have been sure of election; 



there would have been no need to have conferred a 
special privilege upon party organisation. 

The French Proportional Representation League 
which, impressed with the simplicity of the Belgian 
system, desired to introduce it into 'France, refrained 
from advocating the adoption of the case dc . tete 
and suggested that the order in which candidates 
should be elected on each list should be deter- 
mined by the votes of the electors. The French 
League in its first proposal recommended that each 
elector should, as in Belgium, have but one vote. It 
was soon realised that the popular candidate of the 
party . might attract a large majority of the votes and 
that, in consequence, candidates might be elected who 
were the nominees of only a small section of the party. 
The League in its second proposal recommended the 
use of the limited vote — each elector having two votes 
when six deputies were to be elected, and three in 
larger constituencies. The association, however, fol- 
lowed the Belgian practice in confining the choice of 
the elector to candidates on one list. This proposition 
was examined in 1905 by the Commission dn Suffrage 
Universe!, which, in its report, declared that it was 
impossible to approve of such a limitation of the 
elector’s freedom. “Nous ne pouvons,” runs the re- 
port, “ laisser si ctroitement encliainer, garrotter, ligotter 
“ l'electeur proclame souverain et qui doit en tout cas 
“ §tre fibre.” The Committee recommended the use 
of the limited vote without the restriction recommended 
by the League. In a further report issued in 1907. 
this Committee again emphasised the necessity of 
leaving the elector quite free in the choice of candi- 
dates, and a new Bill, drafted by the Committee, 
provided that each elector should have as many votes as 
there were deputies to be elected, and that he should 
be allowed to accumulate the whole, or several of his 
votes, upon any one candidate. The cumulative vote 
has been introduced into recent Swiss laws, as in that 
of the canton of Basle City ; the eleotor, however, is 
not permitted to cumulate more than three votes upon 
any one candidate. It will thus be seen that the 
Bingle vote, the multiple vote without the privilege of 
cumulating, the limited vote and the cumulative vote 
have all been proposed or adopted as methods of 
determi nin g which candidates shall be declared elected. 

An Elastic List System necessarily Complex. 

The description of the Swedish system given in the 
Blue Book* (Miscellaneous No. 3, 1907, Cd. 3501) refers 
only to the original proposals of the Swedish Govern- 
ment, but it is a sufficient indication of the difficulties 
experienced in introducing greater elasticity into a 
fist system whilst, in the little pamphlet “ The Finnish 
Reform Bill," published at Helsingfors in 1906, it iB 
stated that the Finnish electoral law has aimed at not 
checking the liberty of the voters in making up the 
lists.. It, therefore, not only allows the names of 
candidates to figure on more than one list, but even 
permits the voter to prepare a list of his own com- 
posed of any three of the candidates that have been 
duly nominated. In a word, whenever an attempt is 
made to introduce elasticity into the list system, 
whether by permitting combinations of lists, or by per- 
mitting names of candidates to appear in more than 
one list, or for the purpose of conferring upon the 
elector, complete freedom in the exercise of his vote, 
then with each new facility so granted there arises a 
fresh, complication in method, and the great virtue of 
the list system — its simplicity — disappears. 

The Single Transferable Vote. 

The single transferable vote secures all the advan- 
tages of freedom and of elasticity which the modern 
improvers of the list-system seek to attain, and in 
other, respects compares quite favourably with them. 
The single transferable vote differs essentially from a 
list system in that a vote has but one significance — a 
vote is a vote for the candidate to whom it is given — 
and seats are allotted- in accordance with the votes 
recorded for candidates. 

* Reports from His Majesty's Representatives abroad on 
Proportional Representation in public elections. 
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The question of remainders in small constituencies 
is more satisfactorily disposed of, for there is hut one 
remainder — a section of electors less than the quota. 
In tho list systems there may "be two or three 
remainders which, between them, constitute more than 
a quota, and when constituencies are small, returning, 
say, five members only, the votes not used may form a 
considerable percentage of the whole. With the 
single transferable vote each successful candidate would 
in a constituency of the same size have secured one- 
sixth of the votes plus one, and, in the return of five 
members, over five-sixths of the votes would have been 
utilised. Looking at the distribution of seats from 
the party point of view it may be said that each party 
obtains a seat for every quota of votes it polls, and the 
odd seat, if any, represents the mean of the remaining 
votes. In the earlier list systems, cei-tain fractions 
were given an enhanced value j in the d'Hondt rule, 
fractions are ignored ; in tho transferable vote, fractions 
are averaged. 

All such devices as “ combined lists,” &e., are 
rendered needless by the operation of transfers. The 
question of “ panachage ” does not arise, because each 
elector has but one vote, and, to utilise that vote to 
the greatest advantage, he must indicate his true 
preferences. The further problems as to whether the 
party organisation should arrange the order of candi- 
dates, whether the elector should have a limited vote 
confined to one list, whether he should be permitted 
to accumulate votes upon any candidate in any list, or 
whether, as in Finland, lists should contain but three 
names in which the votes recorded are of descending 
values, all these problems disappear-. Again, the 
majority in any party can always make sure of exer- 
cising its full share of influence ; there is no necessity 
to arrange for an even distribution of votes over certain 
candidates as the simple device of making the vote 
transferable prevents the loss of voting power. 



The Distribution of Surplus Votes. 

There is one feature of the single transferable 
vote — the degree of exactitude required in the distri- 
bution of surplus votes — which has given rise to a 
considerable difference of opinion. The earlier advo- 
cates of the single transferable vote contented them- 
selves with the proposal that “ surplus ” votes should 
be taken from the top of the heap of the successful 
candidate whose surplus votes were being distributed. 
The criticism was then made that an element of chance 
entered into this method of distribution. The matter 
was referred by Lord Avebury (then Sir John Lubbock) 
in 1885 to Prof. Stokes, the eminent professor of 
mathematics and secretary of the Royal Society, and 
it would appeiu- from his opinion that the element of 
chance would, in parliamentary elections, be negligible. 
But, in order to meet the critics, the modem advocates 
of the single transferable vote propose that all the 
votes of the successful candidate shall be re-sorted into 
heaps corresponding to the next preferences marked on 
the papers, and that to each next preference there shall 
be allotted its proportionate share of the surplus. 
This is the scheme which was embodied in the Tas- 
manian Electoral Act of 1896, and was adopted by 
the Proportional Representation Sooiety in its model 
elections of 1906 and 1908. The method is in every 
way practicable, and the Society’s experiments confirm 
the more authoritative reports of the Tasmanian 
returning officer. 

This new method, however, does not entirely satisfy 
the oritics, as, although it removes the element of chance 
from the primary distribution of surplus votes, there 
still remains an infinitesimal element in any secondary 
distribution. The proportion transferred under the 
primary distribution is taken from the top of the 
successful candidate’s heap, and should a fresh surplus 
arise as the result of the transfer, only the transferred 
portion is analysed for the purpose of the secondary 
distribution. Rules in which the remaining element 
of chance is wholly eliminated have been embodied in- 
the new Tasmanian Act, and will be used in the forth- 
coming parliamentary elections. 



In a paper* prepared some 20 years ago, the Right 
Hon. J. Parker Smith, a Smith’s prizeman, and 
formerly Member of Parliament for the Partick 
Division of Lanarkshire, analysed the three methods 
of distribution, and of the first says : — “ It will thus 
“ be seen that it is only in the case of very closely - 
“ contested elections that the element of chance can 
“ affect the result. It will also be observed that the 
“ clement of chance will not be of importance as between 
“ the different parties, but only as between different 
“ individual candidates of the same party, since in 
“ almost all cases the electors who are agreed upon 
“ the candidates they most desire will also mark for 
“ then- second choice candidates of the same party." 
After explaining tho second method, he makes this 
following comment : “ To exclude chance wholly, these ” 
(the papers of the successful candidate) “ would have 
“ to he sorted into heaps according to the third name 
“ upon them, and an equal proportion taken from each 
“ heap. The figures in the first half of this paper 
“ are sufficient to show that such trouble would he 
“ wholly superfluous.” 

Mr. R. M. Johnston, Government Statistician of 
Tasmania, writing to The Spectator on November 9, 
1907, stated that “ Friends and foes of the system 
“ restrict then- attention too much to details of lesser 
“ importance, such, for example, as the elimination of 
“ the final infinitesimal element of chance in the alloca- 
“ tion of surplus votes.” It was indeed found in the 
Tasmanian Parliamentary elections that the candidates 
who were finally elected, after all transfers had been 
made, were those who were at the head of the poll at 
the first count. The experience of Tasmania will, in 
all probability, repeat itself in the majority of elections ; 
it has done so in the elections conducted by Canadian 
Trades Unions ; and it has therefore been suggested 
that the single non-transferable vote in constituencies 
returning several members would, in practice, yield the 
same result as the single transferable vote. The single 
non-transferable vote was adopted by Japan in 1900, 
and the experience gained in parliamentary elections 
since that date show the need of making the vote trans- 
ferable. It is true that the Japanese system allows 
men of independent mind and character, like Mr. Oaaki, 
the Mayor of Tokio, and others, to retain their seats in 
Parliament, but the regular parties are unwilling to 
put forward more candidates than they hope to carry, 
because additional candidatures would imperil the pros- 
pects of the party. In the absence of open voting the 
party organisers cannot adjust the number of candi- 
dates to the party strength, and the fear of disaster 
constrains them to nominate no move candidates than 
they succeeded in carrying at the previous election. 
To 60 me extent stagnation results. With the vote 
made transferable the party organisers would experience 
no fear in nominating additional candidates, the process 
of transfer would ensure to each party its full share 
of representation. The single vote then is made trans- 
ferable to avoid the disadvantages of the Japanese 
system — disadvantages which are also associated with 
the use of the limited and cumulative vote — but tbe 
Tasmanian parliamentary elections confirm the state- 
ments of mathematicians that it is unnecessary in 
carrying out the transfers to proceed beyond the degree 
of exactitude prescribed iu the Tasmanian Act of 1896, 
and followed in the model elections organised by the 
Proportional Representation Society. 

By-Elections. 

In the matter of by-elections, list systems have an 
advantage over the single transferable vote. With the 
list systems provision is made for the election of sup- 
plementary members belonging to the same list that 
shall take the place (in the order of their election) of 
any member that may die or retire during the lifetime 
of the Parliament. It will, therefore, he seen that 
under a list system the party representation remains 
unchanged from one election to another. In a word, 
by- elections are abolished. In the Tasmanian Act by- 
elections are retained, and whenever a vacancy occurs 

* “ Preferential Voting : The Transfer of Superfluous 
Votes,” by J. Parker Smith, 1884. 

C i 
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tiie whole of the constituency affected is polled. The 
single transferable vote is used, the quota in the case 
of a single vacancy being one-half plus one. If by- 
elections are retained, this is the simplest solution. 
Thera are. however, some obvious objections. The 
party which is in a majority in the particular con- 
stituency in which the by-election takes place may 
obtain an additional seat at the expense of some other 
party. On the other band, the practice would doubt- 
less spring up of allowing the party, in whose ranks 
the vacancy occurred, to nominate his successor at a 
by-election. With the cumulative vote casual vacancies 
were filled by the processes of co-option. The group 
to which the retiring or deceased member belonged 
submitted the name of the successor, and the nomina- 
tion was usually ratified by the School Board as a 
whole. With the limited vote by-elections were retained 
and the whole constituency polled. With the shorten- 
ing of parliaments, however, by-elections will lose a 
great deal of their importance. 

Practicability. 

Experience shows quite conclusively that propor- 
tional methods, even the most complex of list systems, 
present no great difficulty to the voter. The additional 
work thrown upon the returning officer varies con- 
siderably, but in every country the returning officers 
hove proved equal to their task. I have been present 
at the Belgian elections ; I have watched a small experi- 
ment in France ; I have conducted illustrative elections 
in England; I have been present at the counting of 
English parliamentary and municipal elections, and I 
havo come to the conclusion that the different schemes, 
judged from the point of view of facility in counting of 
votes, may be arranged in the following order: — 

(1) The single transferable vote when the surplus 

votes are taken from the top of the successful 
candidate's heap. 

(2) The Belgian list system with its single vote. 

(3) The singlo transferable vote with the snrplns 

votes distributed proportionately to the next 
preferences. 

(4) . List systems in which more than one vote is 

recorded and, with these, the counting neces- 
sarily increases in difficulty with the complexity 
of the scheme. 

Tire reasons for this conclusion are briefly these : 
Whenever the ballot paper (as hr the Belgian system 
and with the single trairsferable vote) represents but 
one vote only, the process of counting consists of 
sorting papers according to the votes given, and then 
in counting the heaps of paper's so formed. Whenever 
there is more than one vote recorded npon a ballot 
paper it becomes necessary to extract the particular's of 
each paper upon recording sheets. This is the case in 
the London Borough Council elections, when the scrulin 
de liste in its simple form is used, and when, as in the 
list system proposed by a Committee of tbe French 
Chamber, the elector may accumulate or distribute his 
votes as ho pleases, selecting candidates from any or all 
the lists, this process of extracting the details of the 
ballot papers must involve considerable labour. By 
comparison, the process of sorting and counting ballot 
papers is extremely simple. The Belgian law makes 
provision for the employment of two “professional 
calculators,” who are responsible for the accuracy of 
the arithmetical cstlculations, ;urd if the proportionate 
form of the single transferable vote is adopted, it will 
be desirable that the returning officer should have two 
assistants whose special duty it should be to verify the 
accuracy of each stage of the process. 

Conclusion. 

In any comparison between the two main systems of 
proportional representation there is no need to under- 
state the advantages of either. The results which have 
followed from the adoption of list systems on the 
Continent have shown how immeasurably superior these 
are to ordinary electoral methods. Even in the most 
rigid of these systems— the Belgian— there is within • 
each party considerable freedom of opinion in respect 
of all political questions which do not spring directly 



from the principles on which the party is based. It is 
claimed, however, for the single transferable vote that 
it is more elastic than the most complex of list systems 
that it more freely adapts itself to new political con- 
ditions, and that in small constituencies returning, say 
five or seven members, it yields better results. More- 
over, this system, based as it is upon the direct repre- 
sentation of the electors, has appealed with greater 
force to English-speaking peoples ; it lias its advocates 
in South Africa, Australia, New Zealand and Canada, 
as well as in England, and as a common electoral 
method for the British Empire is a desideratum in 
itself, the balance of advantages would seem to lie with 
the single transferable vote. 



B. 

Second Ballots on the Continent. 
Different Forms of the Second Ballot. 

It would appear- from the reports furnished by 
His Majesty's Representatives abroad* that the second 
ballot is in force, or lias been tried, in the majority of 
Continental countries. The regulations adopted differ 
in detail, but reference need be made to the three chief 
types only. 

In Germany the two candidates highest at the first 
poll proceed to a second election. In France all candi- 
dates who take port in the original election may stand 
again at the second election. At this second poll a 
relative, not an absolute, majority of votes is sufficient 
to ensure the election of a candidate. As a rule only 
the two candidates highest at the first election proceed 
to the poll a second time, and therefore, in practice, the 
German and French methods closely approximate to 
one another. In Belgium the country was divided 
for parliamentary purposes into multi-member con- 
stituencies. The candidates who received the support 
of an absolute majority of the electors voting were 
declared elected; the candidates next highest on the 
poll, but only so many as were equal to double the 
number of vacancies remaining to be filled, took part in 
a second ballot. 

General Results of the System of Second Ballots. 

The object of the second ballot, whatever its form, 
was to ensure that every elected candidate should have 
obtained the support of a majority of the electors 
voting in the constituency for which he was returned, 
and, generally speaking, this object was achieved. 
Looking, however, at the results of the system of 
second ballots as applied, not to a single constituency, 
but to the whole of the elections, it will be seen that it 
has not secured a more fully representative character to 
popularly elected bodies. 

The second ballot, whilst ensuring that each suc- 
cessful candidate shall, in the final election, have 
received a majority of the votes polled, confers upon 
the smaller minorities (those not strong enough to reach 
the second ballot) the power of determining the share of 
representation which shall fall to the larger parties. 
The representation, therefore, of any section of political 
opinion depends not upon its own strength only, but 
very largely upon the attitude taken towards it by other 
parties at the second elections. No party is certain of 
representation unless in its own strength it can obtain 
an absolute majority in at least some of the con- 
stituencies. The largest party in the State, if its 
voting strength is evenly distributed, may be at the 
mercy of hostile combinations unless it is so large as to 
command a majority of votes throughout the country. 

The Second BuUot may operate uniformly against 
one Party. 

The second ballot affected adversely the repre- 
sentation of the Social Democrats in the German 
general elections of 1903 and 1907. In the latter 
elections the Social Democrats reached the second 
ballot in 91 constituencies ; they were at the head of 
the poll at the first count in 44 of these constituencies, 
but only succeeded in retaining that position at the 
• CM. 3876, Miscellaneous No. 2 (1908). 
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second ballot in 11 ; in the 47 constituencies in which 
they were second at the poll they were only able to 
improve their position in three wises. These figures 
show with what difficulty the German Social Democrats 
obtained representation in constituencies other than 
those in which, at the first elections, they were in an 
absolute majority. 

Prof. Redlich, in an article, “ The Working of 
Universal Suffrage in Austria,” which appeared in 
The Albany Review in 1907, shows how the representa- 
tion of the Social Democrats in that country suffered in 



the same way. “ The Christian Socialists,” he writes, 
k have 96 seats in the new House, the Social Demo- 
« crats 86 The number of seats won by them 



■■ weighs still heavier in the balance when we reflect 
« that in many second ballots the majority of the 
“ opponents of social democracy joined their forces 
“ against them. Not less instructive are the relative 
•' numbers of the votes recorded for each of the 
“ parties. Over a million votes were given to the 
'• Social Democrats, as against 531,000 for the Christian 
Socialists.” 

Tho Rome Correspondent of The Morning Poet, in 
its issue of 19th September 1908, pointed out that the 
political defeat of Socialism at the elections of 1904 
was partly due to the working of the second ballots. 
In not a few constituencies, like the second division of 
Rome, a rally of Clericals at the second ballot gave 
the victory to the Conservative Monarchists over the 
Socialists. 

Temporary Coalitions at Second Ballots. 

Tho combinations of parties against a more extreme 
party, as in the examples already given, may be per- 
fectly legitimate and well grounded, but the coalitions 
at second ballots are' not always of this character. 
Opportunity is sometimes taken at the second ballots 
by an advanced party to express its resentment at the 
action of a party somewhat less advanced than itself ; 
on other occasions a party too weak to hope for repre- 
sentation itself seeks to create dissension in the ranks 
of its rivals. The instability of these temporary 
coalitions is well described in the report furnished by 
Sir Arthur Hardinge on the working of the second 
ballots in Belgium. “ The system of second ballots," 
says he, “ answered well enough so long as only two 
” parties contested an election; but the moment the 
“ Socialist Party formed a distinct third party, after 
" the establishment of universal suffrage in 1894, it 
“ began to act in a manner which produced uneat is- 

“ factory results The overwhelming victory of 

“ the Clerical Party in 1894 was largely due to the 
“ foot that in every second ballot between Catholics 
“ and Socialists the Liberals voted for the former, 
“ whilst in every second ballot between Catholics and 
“ Liberals, with the single exception of the Thuin 
" Division, the Socialists preferred the Catholics, as 
“ the creators of universal suffrage, and as, in some 
“ respects, a more genuinely democratic party, to the 
“ Liberals, whom the Labour leaders regarded with 
“ peculiar hatred as the apostles of free competition 
“ and individualism. In 1896 tire Socialists were in 
“ their turn the victims, as the Liberals had been in 
" 1894, of the working of the system of second ballots. 
“ Liberal electors at these elections voted everywhere 
“ at the second ballot for Clerical against Labour can- 
didates, with the result that the Clericals won every 
one of the 18 seats for Brussels, although the total 
“ number of Clerical electors in a total electorate of 
“ 202,000 was only 89,000, as against 40,000 Liberals 
" and 73,000 ultra-Radicale and Labour men. Two 
yetu-a later the Liberals swung round to an alliance 
with the Socialists against the Clericals, and in 
several constituencies, owing to the system of second 
“ ballots, the Socialists, although actually in a minority, 
won all the seats with the help of the Liberals, who 
on the flint ballot had voted unsuccessfully for 
" Liberal as against both Catholic and Labour candi- 
dates. It was the practical experience of conditions 
“ such as these which gradually convinced all the 
Belgian parties that given a three-cornered fight in 
“ ev ®ry. or nearly every, constituency, the only way of 
“ preventing a minority from turnin g the scales and 



excluding from all representation the views of nearly 
half the electorate was to adopt the system of pro- 
“ portional representation." 

The influence of tho second ballots in Belgium 
upon the representative character of the legislative 
Assembly is shown in its effects upon the fortunes of 
the Liberal party. In 1896 they had but 11 repre- 
sentatives in the Chamber ; all then- leaders had been 
driven from Parliament ; their electoral associations 
had become completely disorganised save in some large 
towns, and in many constituencies they had ceased to 
take part in elections. Yet the results of the very first 
elections (1900), after the establishment of propor- 
tional representation, show that the Liberals were the 
second largest party in the State, and the opportunity 
of obtaining representation which the proportional 
system has afforded has shown that it is a paity capable 
of still further growth and development. 

Recent French elections furnish examples of the 
use of the second ballot for the purpose, not of obtaining 
representation, but of fostering dissension between 
other parties. At the last general election the Con- 
servatives in the South of France were accused of 
having promised support at the second ballots to the 
Socialists. The leaders of the Socialists repudiated 
the suggested alliance, but there is no doubt that in 
several by-elections, at least, Socialists have owed their 
success to the temporary goodwill of the Conservatives. 
The by-election at Charolles last December is a case 
in point. At the first ballot the figures were as 
follows : — 

M. Sarrieu fils (Radical) - 5,770 votes. 

M. Ducarouge (Socialist) - 4,367 „ 

M. Magnien (Conservative) 8,968 „ 

At the second ballot — 

M. Ducarouge (Socialist) - 6,841 „ elected. 

M. Sarrien fils (Radical) - 5,889 ,, 

M. Magnieu (Conservative) 301 „ 

It should be explained that the Conservative can- 
didate, although his name still appeared upon the 
ballot paper, retired before the second election, and it 
is evident that the votes of many of his supporters 
were transferred to the Socialist candidate. This 
instance does not stand by itself, for the Paris Corre- 
spondent of The Morning Post states in the issue of 
the 6th April 1909, that "the successes of the Unified 
“ Socialists in the recent series of by-elections are in 
“ part to be attributed to the votes of the Reactionaries, 
“ who voted for the Unified candidates as being enemies 
“ of the Republic.” 

Whether the action of the Conservatives in making 
such use of their electoral power is, or is not, justifiable, 
it is evident that a combination of two extreme parties 
at tho second ballot may affect most adversely the 
representation of a third party which is larger than 
either of its opponents. Moreover, the continued success 
of one of the extreme parties os the result of such 
combinations would not secure a fully representative 
character to the legislative Assembly. 

The Position of the Elected Member. 

The member elected as tbe result of the second 
ballot often finds himself in a specially difficult position. 
He owes his election to the alliance of groups which 
Btand for different political ideas, and, in the opinion 
of French statesmen, this fact lias a disturbing influence 
upon his action in the Chamber of Deputies. M. 
Deschanel, the ex -President of the Chamber, says of 
the second ballots that “their perplexing coalitions 
“ falsify the character of the popular verdict ” ; whilst 
M. Yves Guyut, an ex- Minister, declares that “the 
“ second ballots give rise to detestable bargainings 
“ which obliterate all political sense in the electors. 
“ In the Chamber of Deputies the second ballots 
“ produce incoherence both in policy and in votes, for 
“ the greater part of tbe Deputies ore engaged in 
“ giving satisfaction to the electors which they truly 
“ represent, and to those minorities which were indis- 
“ pensable to their success.” M. Raymond Poiucart, 
Senator and ex-Minister, condemns the system of 
second ballots in equally forcible language. “It will 
“ avail nothing/' says he, “ to replace one kind of con- 
" stituency by another, if we do not suppress the gamble 
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“ of tie majority-system and tie jobbery of tie second 
" ballots (les coups de de dn systbme majoritaire et les 
“ maquignonuages des seconds tours).’’ M. Jaures is 
equally of the opinion that the system of second ballots 
has a demoralising influence upon French political life. 

It would appear that the German elections were 
not free from the same evil of bargaining. The late 
Karl Blind, writing in The Nineteenth Century, March 
1907, stated that “In this last election the oddest 
“ combinations have taken place for the second ballots, 
'* in the various parts of the Empire, and within 
11 different States. There was no uniformity of action 
“ as to coming to a compromise between Conservative 
“ and Liberal, or Liberal and Social Democrat, 
“ or centre and any other party, as against some 
“ supposed common enemy who was to be ousted from 
“ his insufficient majority by a subsequent alliance 
“ between otherwise discordant groups, or who wanted 
“ to have his insufficient majority increased to an 
“ absolute ono by the addition of the votes of one of 
“ the defeated candidates whose friends finally choose 
'* the ' lesser evil.’ ’’ 

“To some extent these necessary, but sometimes 
rather sordid transactions are made all the more difficult 
through the very existence of separate States with 
“ Home Rule ” Legislatures of their own. Political 
development has, in them, gone so far in a centrifugal 
sense that the nation has been sadly split up and the 
public mind too much divided into merely local concerns 
and issues 

“ Irrespective of this baneful influence of a so-called 
‘ Home Rule ’ state of things on the life of the nation 
at large, I must confess tliat the huckstering at the 
second ballots does not strike me as an ideal institution. 
It generally goes, in Germany, under the name of 
Kuh-Handel (cow bar-gain). It often brings out the 
worst symptoms of intrigue and political immorality. 
So it has, as above shown, done in the present instance." 

These expressions of opinion on the part of indi- 
vidual statesmen and writers could be multiplied, 
but it is sufficient to add to them two declarations of 
a more official character. In a Report presented to 
the Belgian Senate in November 1899, it is pointed 
out that the press of all parties “ were insistent 
“ in directing attention to the contradictions, the 
“ absurdities, the defects of the system of second 
“ ballots and demanded tlieir suppression with a force 
“ that increased with every election.” Further, in the 
report presented in 1907 to the French Chamber of 
Deputies by the Commission du Suffrage Universal, it 
is stated that “the abolition of the second ballots, 

“ with the bargainings to which they give rise, wili 
" not be the least of the advantages of the new system 
“ (proportional representation).” 

Conclusion. 

The system of second ballots then not only fails to 
secure a fully representative character to popularly 
elected bodies, but, in so fax- as it renders the position 
of the elected member unstable or equivocal, introduces 
a new element of uncertainty into the action of the 
legislative chamber. The second ballot does not go to 
the root of the evils of the single member constituencies. 
So long as we force the electors of one district, what- 
ever their divisions of opinion, to be all represented 
by one man, the representation of the district will 
necessarily bo incomplete. The problem which arises 
from the presence of three political parties, all of which 
are seeking representation, cannot be solved by a system 
of second ballots ; it can only be solved by an electoral 
system which, within each coustituencv, will give to 
each party its just share of representation. 



or second ballot, in the constituency for which he has 
been retained. The German Official Returns, “ Statistik 
Der ReichBtagswahlen,” contained in three volumes 
furnish very complete details of the elections, including 
the figures for the first and second ballots, and the 
summaries contained at the end of the Returns disclose 
a very striking divergence between the proportions 
of seats obtained and votes polled by the various 
political parties. These discrepancies have attracted 
general attention, and have usually been attributed to 
the great variation in the size of German constituencies 
the disturbing influence of the second ballots being 
ignored. Both factors, however, affect the results 
although in wholly different ways, and in order to 
appreciate the influence of the second ballots it is 
necessary to consider the two factors separately. This 
will be facilitated by making a comparison between the 
results which would have been obtained without the 
second ballots with the results actually obtained. The 
following tables, the figures in which are l«aed upon 
the official returns, give the votes polled and the seats 
obtained (with and without the system of second 
ballots) by the five principal groups : — 



German General Election, 1903. 



Parties. 


Votes. 


Results 

without 

Second 

Ballot. 


Results 
I with 
Second 
Ballot. 


Social Democrats - 


3,010,771 

(31-7 

percent.) 


122 (30 -7 
per cent.) 


81 (20-4 
per cent.) 


Centre Party 


1,875,273 

(19-7 

percent.) ■ 


104 (26 ■ 2 
percent.) 


100 (25 -2 
per cent.) 


National Liberals - 


1,817, 401 
(13-9 
percent.) 


32(8-1 
per cent.) 


51 (12-8 
per cent.) 


Conservatives 


1,281,852 

(13-5 

percent.) 


79 (19-9 
per cent ) 


75 (18-9 
per cent.) 


Radical Parties - 


872,653 | 
(9-2 

percent.) | 


11 (2-8 
per cent.) 


36 (9 1 
per cent.) 



German General Election, 1907. 



Parties. 


Votes. 


' Results 
without 
Second 
Ballot. 


Results 

with 

Second 

Ballot. 


Social Democrats - 


3,259,029 
(28-9 
per cent.) 


73 (18 -4 
per cent.) 


43 (10 -8 
per cent.) 


Centre Party 


2,179,743 

(19-3 


101 (25-4 
per cent.) 


105 (26 -4 
per cent.) 


National Liberals - 


1,630,581 

(14-5 


47 (11-8 
per cent.) 


54 (13 -6 
per cent.) 


Conservatives 


1,532,072 

(13-6 


91 (22-9 
per cent.) 


64 (21 - 2 
per cent.) 


Radical Parties - 


1,233,933 
(10-95 
per cent.) 


30 (7-6 
per cent.) 


49 (12’3 
per cent) 



0 . 

A Noth on the German General Elections c 
1903 and 1907. 

■Hie German Reichstag, which consists of 3£ 
members, is elected by a system of single membf 
constituencies.. Every member, however, must hav 
obtained a majority of the votes polled, either at a firs 



Redistribution . 

The Social Democrats were affected to a greater 
extent than any other party by both the factors referred 
to. In 1903 the Socialists polled 31 ■ 7 per cent, of the 
votes and, at the first ballots, were at the head of the 
poll in 122, or 30 • 7 per cent, of the constituencies. In 
other words, if the system of second ballots had not 
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been in force, the Social Democrats would have obtained 
very nearly their fan 1 share of representation. If, in 
addition, there had been a redistribution of seats by 
which the size of constituencies had been equalised, the 
Social Democrats would have obtained more than their 
share of representation. The strength of the party lay 
in the large towns, and if, for example, Berlin had the 
additional eight seats to which it was entitled, nearly 
all of them would have fallen to the Social Democrats. 
Again, the three divisions of the district of Hamburg 
returned Social Democrats with overwhelming majori- 
ties. Were the representation allotted to Hamburg 
doubled, as it should be, all six seats would have fallen 
to the Social Democrats. An equalisation of the size 
of constituencies would have produced in 1903 the 
phenomenon with which we ore familial- in England. 
The largest party would have secured a number of 
seats far hi excess of that to which it was entitled by 
reason of its strength. In 1907 the Socialists polled 
28 • 9 of the votes, but only succeeded in reaching the 
head of the poll at the first ballot in 73, or 18 • 4 per 
cent, of the constituencies. A redistribution of seats 
would have added to their representation in the large 
towns, and the first ballots would have yielded a result 
which would have corresponded more fairly with their 
polling strength. 

In both years the system of second ballots has had 
the effect of reducing very considerably the representa- 
tion of the Social Democrats. In the year 1903 the 
Social Democrats won 56 constituencies by absolute 
majorities and wex-e engaged in the second ballots in 
118 constituencies. In 66 of these constituencies they 
were at the head of the poll, hut succeeded in main- 
taining this position at the second ballots in 24 only. 
In the remaining 52 constituencies they were second on 
the poll, and at the second ballots they were able to 
win only one of these seats. In these 118 consti- 
tuencies the Socialists polled 1,170,000 votes at the 
first ballots, whilst the other parties polled 1,920,000. 
As a resxxlt of the second ballots the Socialists obtained 
25 Beats and the remaining parties obtained 93 seats. 

The figxires for the year 1907 tell a similar tale. 
At the first ballots the Social Democrats were at the 
head of the poll in 73 constituencies. The second 
ballots reduced this number to 43. They were engaged 
in the second ballots in 90 constituencies ; they were 
at the head of the poll in the first ballot in 44 of these 
constituencies, but kept this position in 11 only ; they 
were second on the poll in the -remaining 46 con- 
stituencies and won in three cases only. In these 
90 constituencies the Social Democrats polled at the 
first ballot 1,185,000 votes, whilst the other parties 
taken together polled 1,888,000 votes; the Socialists 
obtained 14 seats, the other parties obtained 76 seats. 

In both these elections the second ballotB affected 
very adversely the representation of the largest party. 
If this party, without the second ballot and with a fair 
distribution of seats, might have obtained more than 
its share of representation, then the second ballots 
would have acted as a con-ective, hut not necessarily so. 
There is no reason why the second ballots should not 
have added to the over-i-epresentation already obtained. 
This will be seen from the figures of the elections in 
the kingdom of Saxony. This division of the German 
Empire is entitled to 23 representatives in the Reich- 
stag. In 1903 the Socialists won 18 of these seats 
with absolute majorities; they were engaged in the 
second ballots in the remaining five constituencies; 
they won four (all those in which they were at the hood 
of the poll ut the first ballots) and only lost the one 
constituency in which they wex-e second on the poll. 
The Social 'Democrats, who at the first ballots polled 
58 • 8 per cent, of the votes, thxxs obtained 22 seats oxxt 
of 23, and the second ballots in this case only confirmed 
the overwhelming preponderance which the system of 



sixxgle member constituencies had conferred upon the 
lax-ger party. 

It woixld, indeed, seem that a system of second 
ballots lather accentuates those great changes in 
representation wliiclx are the noimal characteristic of 
a system of single member constituencies. In the 
elections in Saxony, in 1907, the Social Democrats were 
still l»y fin- the lai-gest party, obtaining 48 - 5 per cent, 
of the votes. They succeeded in obtaining eight seats 
by absolute majorities and were engaged at the second 
1 (allots in eight other constituencies. They lost cvei-y 
one of these constituencies although at the first ballots 
they had been at the head of the poll in five of them. 
The unfavourable swing of the pendulum reduced their 
repi-esentation at the first ballots, and the second ballots 
merely increased their misfortunes. 

•Nor would redistribution have lessened the violence 
of these changes in the constituencies in which second 
ballots were necessary. Thus, for example, Frankfort- 
on- Main, with an electorate of 77,164, should return two 
members instead of one. The constituency was won by 
the Socialists in die second ballots of 1903, but was lost 
at the second ballots In 1907. In both years the 
Socialist candidate was at the head of the poll at t no 
first ballots. Similax-ly, the constituency of Elberfeld- 
Bannen, with an electorate of 67,241, won by an 
absolute majority in 1903, was lost by the Socialists at 
the second ballots in 1907, although their candidate had 
been at the head of the poll at the fix-st ballot. If these 
and other constituencies had received additional repre- 
sentatives the violence of the changes in the composition 
of the legislative body wonld in all probability have 
been increased. 

The Second Ballot and the Representation of 
Minorities. 

A study of the statistics of the German General 
Elections shows that the representation obtained by 
the various pax-ties depends very lax-gely upon their 
supremacy in certain localities. In these districts the 
minorities have been xmx-epi-eaented for many yeara, the 
second ballots having in no way saved them from practical 
disfranchisement. Thus, the Gentx-e Party' is in the 
ascendant in the Rhenish Provinces. Li the districts 
of Cologne, Minister, Aix-la-Cha.pelle, the Centre Party 
monopolises the representation, retxn-ning eveiy one of 
the 15 members to which the districts ax-e entitled. In 
the adjoining districts of Diiaseldorf, Coblentz and Treves 
they return 16 out of 24. In Bavax-ia the distx-icts of 
Lower Bavaria, Oberpfalz, Unterfranken and Schwabia, 
which are entitled to 23 members, ore l-epresented 
wholly by members of the Centre Party. Taking the 
kingdom of Bavaria as a whole, the Centre Party 
obtained 34 seats out of 48. although they polled only 
44 • 7 per cent, of the votes at the fix-st ballots. There are 
therefore i-eproduced in Gex-many the conditions which 
obtain in certain parts of the United Kingdom — the 
permanent supx-emacy of one party which monopolies, 
or nearly so, the representation of tlae distx-ict. 

Conclusion. 

The system of second ballots lias therefore had a 
considerable influence in ex-eating that divergence 
between the votes polled and seats obtained which has 
characterised German elections. 

The representation of any one party depends, to a 
vexy large degree, upon the attitude taken towards it by 
other pax-ties. The system in no way acts ns a corrective 
to tht anomalies arising from single member con- 
stituencies and may even accentuate the violent changes 
associated with them. Moreover, the system does not 
provide representation for minorities, and therefore does 
not ensure a fully x-epresentative character to popularly 
elected legislative bodies. 
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Monday, 26th April 1909. 



Members Present: 

LORD RICHARD FREDERICK CAVENDISH (Chairman). 



The Right Hon. Lord Lochee of Gowrie, LL.D. 
The Hon. Edwin S. Montagu, M.P. 

Sir Francis J. S. Hopwood, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 



The Right Hon. Lord Balfour of 

504. (Chairman.) You are a member of the Pro- 
portional Representation Society's Committee ? — I am. 

505. You have taken a considerable part in elec- 
tioneering matters in the course of your public life, and 
taken great interest in them? — I do not know about 
electioneering matters ; I have never had an opportunity 
of standing for the House of Commons. I have an 
election for my representative peerage for every 
Parliament, but it does not involve proportional repre- 
sentation, though it might not be a bad thing to apply 
it to that. 

506. Do you consider that the present system does 
not quite adequately fulfil the main objects which all 
representative institutions ought to possess ? — I do not 
consider it does ; because I think that what we ought 
to aim at is to make the representative body as nearly as 
possible a reflex of the opinion of the constituencies. 
The present system does not do that, and I think it 
is almost within the knowledge and experience of 
everybody that it is increasingly not doing it. For 
instance, in the election of 1900 there was a much 
larger Conservative and Unionist majority than the 
number of votes cast would have justified ; and beyond 
all question, in the last election the swing of the 
pendulum, as it is called, was, from various causes, so 
violent as to turn the balance unfairly in the opposite 
direction. 

507. Do you consider that the present system is not 
representative of all shades of opinion ? — I hold that 
view very strongly. 

508. You say the difficulty of securing that is no 
new one. You think it is an increasing difficulty ? — 
Yes, I do, and for this reason, that organisation is 
obviously necessary in all democratic forms of govern- 
ment to get voters to the poll. But organisations tend 
to fall into the hands and under the management of 
the extremer men on each side, with the result that 
the moderate man, who is called the balancing elector 
sometimes, veiy seldom finds that he has a candidate 
exactly to his liking ; he is forced to take an extreme 
man on one side or the other, and the only remedy 
which he has is to he like the traditional Irishman, 
always against the Government, which makes the swing 
of the pendulum more violent than it need be ; and 
I venture to suggest that that is bad for the country, 
because it strikes at the stability and continuity of 
policy. 

509. In other words, the majorities now obtained 
are far in excess of what the true proportion* ought 
to be ? — I think they are too liable to be so. 

510. This matter was discussed during the las 
Redistribution Bill in 1884 and 1885 ? — Yes. 

511. The result of those deliberations was the 
formation of single-member constituencies? — That is 
so ; the three-cornered constituencies, as they used to 
be called, being largely discredited; they were not 
very many in number, and they were not, I think, very 
successful. 

512. Your opinion is that three-member consti- 
tuencies did not fulfil the pur-pose for which they were 
created P — Not according to the conditions under which 
they were created, and in practice, 



Sir Courtenay Ilbert, K.C.B. , K.C.S.I., C.I.E. 

The Hon. William Pember Reeves. 

Mr. John Waller Hills, M.P. 

Mi-. Charles D. Robertson (Secretary). 

Burleigh, K.T., called and examined. 

513. But it is a fact that in a certain number the 
third member was a member of . the minority ? — In 
some cases that was so, and if that was always likely to 
be the result, I confess I should, in theory, think it a 
better system than the present one. 

514. But it was generally conceded on all sides that 
it was not a desirable thing to continue or extend ?— I 
understood so as regards that particular method. 

515. The present system, you think, does not give 
a fair representation, and tends to destroy indepen- 
dence in Parliament ? — The idea that underlay the 
present system was that the majority in one single- 
member constituency would he neutralised or com- 
pensated for by the majority in the others. But it was 
not foreseen that there might be, as there sometimes 
has been in a district, a bu-ge number of small majorities 
carrying so many different seats, and then, in one 
district perhaps, without saying that the constituency 
had been gerrymandered or specially arranged, in a 
county or borough in which there has been an over- 
whelming majority on the other side, a greater majority 
in total than the sum of the majorities got by the 
successful candidates in the other three or four 
divisions. 

516. In practice, in regard to the present system, 
do not you think it gives a certain number of repre- 
sentatives to all sections ? — It gives a certain number 
in many cases. Later on I was going to instance 
Wales, but in answer to your question, I might point 
out that the Conservatives and Unionists of Wales are 
at this moment absolutely without a representative in 
the House of Commons. Although in 1906 in the 
contested elections, which I think were 19, the Radical 
votes polled 85,744, the Conservatives polled 53,148, and 
I think if 85,000, practically 86,000, get the whole of the 
representation, it cannot he said that the minority are 
fairly treated. 

517. That is taking one part of the country 
separately; but taking the whole country, yon will 
admit that Welsh Conservatives have a certain number 
of representatives who agree with the main outlines 
of (heir policy? — No doubt; but in these days of 
nationalities, when Wales is setting up to be a 
nationality of its own, it can hardly ever be said that 
the 53,000 Unionists in Wales are fairly treated in not 
having a single Welshman representing their opinions. 

518. But taking the minority in the House of 
Commons, it practically does embrace nearly all sections 
of those who are opposed to the Government of the 
day P— Yes. 

519. Incidentally possibly in one or two eases only one 
or two representatives ? — I am very anxious not to be 
thought to be discussing party politics, and what I say 
I hope will be taken in a really imeontroversial sense ; 
but I think I should say, that on both sides of the 
House of Commons representation is in the hands of 
the extremer men of each party. One always feels the 
thing perhaps personally rather keenly, but at this 
particular moment it is perfectly obvious to anybody 
that a person who, like my humble self, is a Unionist 
Free Trader, has not a very hopeful chance of having 
a due representation in the House of Commons. 
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520. Yon think that is a permanent condition of 
the present system, and does not merely happen to he 
the case at the present moment? — I think it is an 
essential accident of the present position ; -and what I 
am apprehensive of is that it will increase and grow 
worse, the more the parties are breaking up. Supposing 
there are differences lietween Liberal and Radical, or 
Labour and Socialist, the more candidatures there arc 
the le6s likely under the single member system, with- 
out something to correct it, is the result to be in 
accordance with what I put forward as an ideal — to 
make the representative body a reflex of the opinion 
of the conBtituences. 

521. Of the various schemes that have been pro- 
pored from time to time to cause minorities to have 
some representation, do you consider the single trans- 
ferable vote system to be the most applicable P — That 
is my opinion. 

522. Have you compared this with other schemes, 
such as the Belgian list system P — I do not want to 
express a dogmatic opinion upon things of which I am 
not sore, but if I understand it rightly, that system 
is one in which various organisations put forward 
definite lists of candidates, and you must take the 
whole of one or the whole of the other. That would 
seem to mo to have nearly all the vices of the present 
system without any of its advantages. It certainly 
would not teud to give the freedom of choice to the 
individual elector which I venture to suggest the single 
transferable vote system gives. 

523. Or the second ballot system P — I do not like 
the idea myself of a second ballot liecause I do not 
think the experience of France, so far as I can read and 
understand the French papers, is satisfactory. As I 
understand, the effect of the second ballot is to make 
the man ultimately elected feel that he is not neces- 
sarily the representative of the majority. He knows 
that he is not the real representative of the majority, 
and he knows that one section of the people who voted 
for another candidate has been practically coerced into 
dividing then- votes between him and another man, and 
he has to consider that fact in all his public actions — 
he, perhaps, must do it. It has its good and bad 
features. He has to consider how to placate that 
party, so as not to lose his seat. It would tend, I 
think, to want of independence and want of stability. 
I do not know whether I may add one other reason 
why I am in favour of the single transferable vote 
system. It is for this reason, and I think it is a very 
important one; that it gives more play to what I 
venture to describe as local patriotism. I dislike, and 
always have disliked, the breaking up of historical 
di visions of the country into single member constituencies 
with more or less fictitious boundaries. Taking Glasgow 
or Edinburgh, some of the larger counties or English 
cities, such us Liverpool, Manchester, or Bristol, a man 
who is member for, relatively speaking, a small number 
of wards in one of those places, is apt to feel that he is 
only a representative of that particular little part of 
the community. If he was one of six or seven members 
for a large city — say Manchester or Liverpool — he 
would get a, considerable access of dignity; because, 
after all, he does to a certain extent represent all parts 
of that historical division. I think it would be of 
enormous advantage not to split up these places, which 
are really the cent, re of local patriotic feeling. If I may 
go one step further, it seems to me that the great 
problem of the future will not be the extension of the 
franchise, bub will be redistribution, so as to approach 
more nearly to what is described in modern parlance 
“ one vote one value." One of the crying evils of the 
present system is the extraordinary divergence in size 
of the present constituencies. A system of equal 
electoral districts would render itself liable to gerry- 
mandering; it would almost constantly have to be 
altered. There would be no time for local patriotism 
to grow up ; whereas if you could keep the great units 
of the country in one you would simply have in a 
Redistribution Bill to alter the number they return, 
and not alter the boundaries. 

. 524. Do you agree that under the present system 
it is easier for the member to he acquainted with the 
particular locality he represents t.hn.n he would be if he 



were merely one of five or six members fora large area P 
— I should agree; but I think that brings its disad- 
vantages, lie cause it narrows bis outlook. If a man is 
a representative of only the residential west-end district 
of Edinburgh, say, and not of the labour part of it, he 
has a narrower outlook ; and if he only represents the 
Inborn- part he has a narrower outlook, on the other 
side ; and, therefore, it is a case of violent contest 
between perhaps two parts of one city and county. 

_ 525. You attach no value to the connection which 
exists between a memlier and his constituents at the 
present moment? —I should be sorry to say that I 
attach no value to it, because I have never been in the 
position of such a representative, and it would be 
improper for me to express an opinion ; but I will put 
it in this way : I attach greater value to the patriotism 
for the one historical area than for a small section of it. 

526. Under the present system the member is 
expected to lie closely acquainted with all sections and 
all interests in his constituency. Do not you think the 
eulm-gemeuL of the constituency would increase the 
labom - which would be expected from a member ? — If 
you go too far it would. If you make the whole of 
London one division under the transferable vote system, 
it would l>e so ; but it seems to he a question of degree. 

527. A member now has considerable difficulty in 

going through his constituency, even in the course of 
two or throe years. H he were made a member for a 
large county or pai-t of a county, it would practically 
be impossible for him to keep himself in touch with it 
all ? — That again is, of course, a special difficulty with 
which I tun not familiar, and those who are must give 
due weight to it. I think I should be inclined to 
suggest that some of the demands made upon the time 
of memljere of the House of Commons in visiting then- 
constituencies are unreasonable. One friend of mine 
told me it took him six weeks every year, by a meeting 
every night, to make acquaintance with his county 
division ; and I think if he had less of that it would 
be better for him. * 

528. There is only one other system I should like to 
ask your opinion upon, and that iB the cumulative vote P 
— Personally I dislike the cumulative vote extremely. 

529. The only place where it remains is in Scotland ? 
— So I understand; and I do not think it remains 
there with the good will of the mass of the people. I 
think if there had been time in the last Session of 
Parliament, a very large proportion of the Scottish 
members wonld have been willing to see something else 
substituted for it. I need not go into that, because 
probably everybody here knows what took place. I did, 
just out of curiosity, preserve the newspaper records 
of the results of the School Board Elections in Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow and Dundee this year. They are 
very instructive. In Edinburgh the highest member 
on the poll got 49,721 votes ; the last elected man 
got 17,234, which is about one-thu d. The next can- 
didate who was not successful waa only 3,000 behind. 
The successful candidates ranged from 49,721 votes 
down to 17,234. No one can say that that was a fair 
representation of the feelings of the constituency. 
Glasgow is almost more ridiculous ; because the highest 
successful candidate there got 81,109 votes, and the 
lowest successful one 18,619 ; whereas the highest 
unsuccessful candidate got IS, 534, or was within 100 
votes of the lowest successful candidate. So if you 
look at the difference between the highest successful 
candidate of 81,000, and the lowest successful candidate 
of 18,000, and then there came four people above 
12,000, does not it show what a ridiculous system it is 
for giving the opinion of a constituency ? In Dundee. 
Lord Loehee will probably know, but it strikes me 
there must have lieen an extraordinarly small poll. 
I do not know the number of those who went to the 
poll, hut the highest successful candidate got 16,554 
votes; the lowest successful candidate 7,291, and the 
highest unsuccessful candidate 6,49 7— about 800 behind 
That again illustrates tho sort of thing, though not 
in quite such a marked degree. If the Commission 
wish it, I will hand in these three newspaper extracts, 
which give certain particulars and comments ; it 
might be convenient for the Commission to have the 
actual figures as they are here, for study. 
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580. (lord Lochee.) How many votes would each 
member have in Dundee ? — The number of successful 
candidates is 17. Everybody has one vote for each 
candidate to be elected, and can divide them as he 
likes, or give all to one person. 

531. Then I think that must have been a very small 
poll ? — That is my belief. 

532. (Chairman.) Could you tell us if it had the 
desired result of allowing the smaller sections to obtain 
representation P — That is a little difficult for an outsider 
to say, because they are not described in any case, 
except in Edinburgh, where there was rather a hot 
fight on a particular matter which I will mention in 
a moment. They are described as “Independent," 
“ Citizen,” “ Church of Scotland," then a lady candi- 
date, “ Church of Scotland,” “Independent,” “Roman 
Catholic," “Citizen,” “Episcopalian," “Citizen," 
“ Church of Scotland," “ Independent,” “Independent,” 
and so on. I am not quite sure that I understand 
exactly what is meant by “ Citizen," but, unfortunately 
for the first time in my experience, there was the 
commencement, or at least an indication, of a religious 
difficulty in the election. There have always been 
contests between the churches — less so perhaps in the 
last few year's — but, owing to something turning on 
a question of giving school books out of public funds 
to the voluntary schools, a feeling of this sort arose ; 
and this, no one thinks more than I do, is a matter for 
great regret. Undoubtedly I think the abolition of the 
cumulative vote would be held by the Episcopalians 
and Roman Catholics in Scotland to be against their 
interests ; that is if we substitute for it single member 
constituencies, I think then they would be in an unfair 
position, because I do not think they would get many 
memljers. However, I do not think they would be 
prejudiced, and I think they could be convinced of it 
if there was transferable voting, because then I think 
minorities would get then - chance. Anything, in my 
opinion, which would prevent people standing for a 
school board as- representatives of particular churokes 
would be veiy much welcomed generally in Scotland, 
although Lord Lochee knows as well as I do that we 
do not have much religious difficulty there. 

533. You think the cumulative vote is not a thing 
which is considered of groat advantage to Scotland P — 
I think you may lake it from me that it is practically 
discredited, but that in any change of it regard must 
bo had to the due interests of the Roman Catholic and 
Episcopalian minority. I think it is right they should 
be represented on the School Board, even although in 
both of those communities they have in very many cases 
schools of their own. 

534. In this country it was abolished by more or less 
general consent, was it not ? — I understand so. 

535. In this scheme of the single transferable vote, 
you do not anticipate any danger of creating groups of 

f ifties, somewhat similar to what now obtains in 
ranee ? — We are now on a question of theory, and I 
do not know that my opinion is very much worth 
having upon it; but I think it must he obvious to 
eveiybody that groups are creating themselves now. 
There is more indication of grouping in both parties — 
certainly in the dominant party — at the moment than 
there ever was before. 

536. You do not think that this proposed system 
would encourage that ? — I should have thought not. I 
should have thought it would tend to minimise 
differences rather than to accontuate them. 

537. What I wish to get at is this. Under the 
present system, Parliament has not merely functions 
as a representative body, but it also has functions as 
an executive body? — Certainly. Both executive and 
legislative. 

538. Therefore it is necessary that there should be 
a decided working majority to cany on the Executive P' 
— I should entirely agree ; but I might say that too 
largo a majority is not always a source of strength. 

539. Supposing it had to be one of two evils, too 
large or too small, surely the too large is better than 
the too small P — I am not sure. I think I would 
rather have a moderate majority on one side or the 
other ; neither side is then tempted to press their own 
view too far. I am speaking, in that case, of the 
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executive side. Ho doubt a large majority is important 
if you are going to make itny great constitutional 
change; but that leads me to say that one of the 
features that disquiet me at the moment is this argu- 
ment for what is called a mandate. I believe it to be 
one of the most unconstitutional ideas, according to 
our traditions, that ever was started, because it ought 
to bo the glory of our House of Commons that it 
should be representative and not delegate. 

540. You mean, that the Government of the day 
becomes more or less an irresponsible body, and relies 
on its party majority to cany through measures which 
actual representatives might not approve of? — Your 
Lordship will lead mo into controversy if I begin 
about the closui , e of the House of Commons. 

541. You do not anticipate that this proportional 
scheme would reduce a majority to an absolute un- 
workable proportion P — I do not think so, unless the 
country were equally divided; in which case, if the 
country is equally divided, I think Parliament ought 
to be. 

542. From the numbers of the last few general 

elections, it appears the sides are more or less equal P 

Yes. It is really a little difficult to argue from two or 
three cases, I fully admit ; because there are local 
circumstances. People who disliked the 1900 majority 
said it was “Khaki"; and those who disliked the 
1906 majority said it was “Chinese slavery.” There 
is always something to be said to discount it. But I 
venture to say, if you look at the general elections for 
the last quarter of a century and try and find a fair 
line through them, I do not think it is possible to 
conceal from one's self that the dominant question of 
the moment has a rather unfair effect upon the Parlia- 
ment of tho next five years. Perhaps, to complete it, 
I should add that I think the transferable vote would 
be one means of remedying that, or would tend to 
remedy it. I have put down some further detailed 
figures about Wales and Scotland, but I gather that 
those points are fully before the Commission, and I 
need not labour them. 

543. Taking Scotland, do you think that this 
system would enable the Scottish representatives 
more truly to reflect the opinion of the country P — 
Yes. I think it would avoid our breaking up comities. 
There are two or three instances of counties being 
united in Scotland. They are not always very satis- 
factory even as they are ; and even the united consti- 
tuencies are small. I think it would be very much 
1 letter, if you must unite the counties, to have, if 
they are small counties, two or three together with 
several votes, and not break up larger counties into 
divisions. For instance, I had occasion the other day to 
have the strength of tho agricultural vote for Scotland 
analysed. One would say that Scotland was in large 
part an agricultural country, hut I had carefully taken 
out for another purpose the strength of the agricultural 
vote in every county constituency in Scotland. The 
fanner, labourer and landlord were put on one side, 
and other interests on the other, taking it as agricultural 
pure and simple. I think it is worth while in this 
context saying that there were only two constituencies, 
Forfarshire and Dumfries, in which the agricultural 
vote was in a majority. In every other case the 
agriculturist would, on a poll, be outvoted. I think it 
would he much better that in places like Ayrshire, 
Midlothian, Berwickshire, and Kircudbrightshire, which 
have largo agricultural interests, there should be the 
transferable vote system, so that the agriculturists could 
get one man to represent them. At the present moment 
almost in every constituency the agricultural vote is over- 
balanced by the small townsman, the villa resident or 
the min er. 

544. That would necessitate grouping several 
counties together, in many instances? — Not always; 
because in the larger populous counties they could stand 
very well by tliomaelvea with three or four members, 
instead of lieing split up into three or four divisions. 

545. That brings us to the question of a minimum 
of members for any particular constituency. What do 
you consider ought to be the minimum? — Obviously 
you cannot go below three 
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5 iQ. Three is the minimum ? — Obviously ; but I like 
five or seven better. 

547. Seven as a maximum, or would you go even 
further than that ? — I would not like to fix a hard and 
fast line, because I want to get at the local patriotism. 
One does not know the numbers off-hand of Leeds, 
Bristol, or Manchester (Edinburgh is four and Glasgow 
is seven), but I would prefer to keep a big community 
like that together within reasonable limits. I suggest 
that as a question of degree rather than one of 
principle. 

548. You would keep a community like Glasgow or 
Edinburgh separate ? — Certainly. 

549. In the small counties you do not think the 
idea of grouping one or two together would be very 
distasteful to the inhabitants P — I think you must do it. 
I happen to come from the smallest county, although 
not the least populous, and we are grouped with 
another — Clackmannan and Kinross — but we are so 
small that, if there was anything like one vote one 
value, there would have to be some change ; we could 
not stand alone. It would he better if we possibly 
could. I, personally, would rather have all the burghs 
which are within the district tin-own into one and a 
proportional vote, than have the burghs taken out and 
the counties practically disfranchised or added to a 
much larger one like Fife or Stirling. I am speaking 
so much of local things that perhaps it may not convey 
my full meaning. 

550. I understand that you think the larger the 
constituency the more truly representative the members 
would be P — I think so. 

551. You do not think, in large constituencies, it 
puts a great deal of power into the hands of the party 
caucus ? — I should say infinitely less power if you have 
a transferable vote thou if you simply have the one 
man selected by the organisation — I do not coll it a 
caucus — and the electorate only gets a choice of two 
men. 

552. But in old days, wheu the cumulative vote was 
in force in this country, the practice was for the 
organisers to draw up ft list which the majority of the 
electors simply voted for ? — But it takes a great deul 
of organisation and a great deal of instruction to a voter 
how hi; is to vote, and I do not think it would be possiblo 
to organise a complete list under a cumulative vote. 

553. You think the difficulties of perfecting such an 
organisation would be so great that it would not be 
even attempted? — I do not think anyone proposed a 
cumulative vote for Parliament. 

554. But under the transferable voteP — I do not 
quite follow. 

555. It is possible for the party organisers to 
instruct their supporters to vote for a certain number 
of candidates ? — Yes, but when the voter gets to the 
ballot-box he may obey the instructions or not, as he 
likes. 

556. But the tendency is to vote according to the 
party ticket ? — I have very seldom been in the position 
of a voter, hut I think for myself, as a rule. I have 
voted for some local bodies in London and other 
places. 

557. That difficulty was felt under the cumulative 
vote system when there were a number of candidates 
and a number of votes P — I do not say a word in praise 
of the cumulative vote. 

o58. You do not think there is any danger under 
the transferable vote of the same thing occurring ? — I 
should say not. 

559. There is one difficulty in connection with this 
transferable vote system, and that is the subject of 
bye-elections. Have you any suggestion as to how that 
difficulty could he overcome? — I suppose you cannot 
avoid the majority telling in that case. I should rely 
upon one of two things : either we would have to stand 
the accident of the majority getting the representation 
t th 0 rest of the Parliament ; or we would have 
to trust, as I think you might in some cases under a 
new system, to the common sense and faimoss of the 
people concerned, that they would in many coses, wheu 
feeling did not run veiy high, try to substitute a man 
something like the last one. One does not know. 



560. You would not he in favour of any system of 
co -option P — No, not for Parliament. 

_ 561. Not five members filling a sixth vacancy P — I 
think a good deal of water will run under the bridges 
before we get Parliament to agree to that. 

562. As to the actual carrying oat of this system of 
transferable votes, do you anticipate any practical 
difficulties ? — I do not. I have been present at two or 
three public meetings when we have had the tiring tried 
upon a chance audience. A board behind the platform 
had on it the names of 15 or 20 well known men, and 
then the audience were given papers and asked to vote. 
It was done extremely simply. I admit in that case 
they were presumably a more or less middle-class and 
intelligent audience ; but personally I have such confi- 
dence iu my fellow countrymen that 1 think they would 
l e a r n the really simple things they would have to 
learn very quickly. 

563. I have in mind more the matter of counting 
the votes afterwards P — In one case we had a consti- 
tuency of 500 at a meeting, and the result was announced 
within 20 minutes or half an hour. If you had to wait 
for a day for it, surely it is worth while to do that rather 
than have a bad result for five years. 

564. ( Sir Courtenay Itbert .) W e were told at the last 
sitting that the only country in which the system of 
transferable votes is actually in force is Tasmania. 
That seems to lie the only country which supplies any 
practical experience of the method. Is not that one of 
our great difficulties in dealing with the subject ? — It is a 
reason for caution, certainly. Your informant probably 
would not have said that unless it had been the case j 
but I have been under the impression that the new 
Constitution in South Africa provided for proportional 
representation. I thought South Australia and Oregon 
and other English speaking countries had also something 
analogous to it. 

565. Not quite the same system, I think; and the 
South African Constitution is not yet in foi-ce. The 
South African Constitution proposes, I understand, 
constituences with three or more members, but that 
is not in force yet P — No one would be bold enough to 
say that the Parliament of this country should make a 
leap in the dark and go for it all at once ; but I should 
have thought it would have been a wise thing to try it 
in municipal elections or in the Scottish School Board 
elections, as the cumulative vote is generally discredited 
and will have to be changed. There has just been a 
School Board election in Scotland, and within the next 
two or three years I think it is practically certain the 
cumulative vote system must be changed. I am not 
fond of suggesting that Scotland should he the corpus 
vile, but I think in this case we would welcome it. 

566. That leads us to a question which is outside 
the scope of our Inquiry. On the other baud we cannot 
avoid your evidence on the School Board elections, 
which is extremely valuable, because it throws light on 
Parliamentary elections. But strictly speaking we are 
confined to the question of Parliamentary elections. 
You speak of the School Board elections. May it not 
be said that the argument for the transferable vote is 
stronger in the case of local government elections than 
in the case of Parliamentary elections, for this reason : 
the local governing body is an administrative body ; 
Parliament is not an administrative body. In the ciise 
of a local governing body, what yon have to look for, 
and in most cases where party conflict is not very keen, 
what you try to get, is the best administrator — the man 
who knows most about a particular subject or is most 
capable of dealing with it. But is that the motive 
which determines the voter in electing a member for 
Parliament ? Ib it not rather the question whether 
this or that Government shall administer the country, 
and does not that make a considerable difference P 
— Undoubtedly it is so to some extent, but I should 
answer by saying that the experience of the last 
quarter of a century has, with one exception, shown 
you that the Government in power does not appeal 
with success to the electorate, and that the combined 
effect of single member constituencies — acute organisa- 
tion, and party loyalty — the system of closure under 
which the House of Commons is now obliged to do its 
business, all tend in two directions, both of which are, 
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in my humble opinion, not good : first, much more acute 
division between the two sides of the House than there 
used to be; and then, less independence on the part 
of the individual, and too much power concentrated in 
the hands of the Government of the moment. Perhaps 
I shall lie told I nm pessimistic, but that is iny view. 

567. Tb at illustrates the difficulty we are in ; because 
the only country where we have had much valuable 
practical experience of the working of proportional 
representation is Belgium, and the Belgian system is 
different from that proposed by your society, and I under- 
stand yon do not approve of it P — I should not like to be 
led into discussion of tlic Belgian system, because I do 
not know enough about it ; but according to what I 
believe to be the case, it has certainly tended to 
minimise tlio friction between the two extremes even in 
Belgium. I understand in Belgium the Roman Catholic 
districts used to have all Roman Catholic represen- 
tatives, and the Socialist districts and the extreme 
Radical districts were almost exclusively Radical. I 
am told, and of course it must be verified by someone 
who knows more than I do, that the result of the 
Belgian system has been to minimise those differences, 
and that there are now some representatives of Radical 
opinion in Roman Catholic districts. Surely, taking 
our own districts of Wales, it would tend to minimise 
conflict if there was some Welshman in the House of 
Commons who conld speak for the Welsh minority. 

569. I understand that has lieen theelfect in Belgium. 
The difficulty in Belgium, I understand, was that 
religions different*® rather than party differences were 
identified with geographical districts, and therefore, 
you had a particular geographical area Catholic, and 
another geographical area anti -Catholic. I think it is 
shown that the adoption of the transferable vote 
system in Belgium lias diminished those evils ; lmt we 
are also told that its effect has been to eliminate the 
independent member. That is one of the statements 
which were made by our representative in Belgium. 
Might not that bo the result of adopting the transferable 
vote system in England, tliat is to say, would not the 
tendency be to vote according to the party ticket? We 
come back to that P — In that case I see no hope for the 
independent member, because I think he is disappearing 
rapidly in the House of Commons. 

569. Our donbt is whether the transferable vote 
system would restore him or help him? — I should 
catch at almost any straw for the purpose of saving 
him. 

570. What is suggested is that the average voter 
would vote for tho party ticket ; of course he would 
not be compelled to. but his tendency would be to vote 
for the party’s list supplied to him by the paity agent ? 
— I am not sure that he would. I should say that, 
provided you get distinguished men of good record and 
high character put forward, the tendency of the average 
voter would be to pick out of those, after he had given 
his own preferences, the sort of man whose record 
appealed to him, and that there is a greater chance of 
undermining tho power of the party Boss under that 
system than any other I have been able to hear of. 

571. That may be so, but we have bad no practical 
experience P — I am afraid you cannot get practical 
experience until yon fay the system. 

572. I notice, in referring to the French system of 
a second ballot, that you mention as one of the objec- 
tions to it — there are others— that the representative 
elected feelB that lie is not the representative of a 
majority; I suppose he is the representative of a 
coalition of minorities ? — I should say so. 

573. Might not that be the case under the trans- 
ferable vote system ?— It would be less easy to arrange, 
because the minorities would not know them relative 
strength until the vote had been taken. 

57-I. Do not yon tliink the ageuts would form a 
very fair guess P— I think the agents are not as wise 
in those matters us they tliink themselves. 

575. We will come back to the party ticket P 

That may be; but I point out that under the trans- 
ferable vote system, if the voter votes the party ticket 
he does it voluntarily. Under the present system he 
has nothing to do but vote his own party ticket or the 
other party ticket; the latter of course he will not do, 



and he sticks to his own party. If yon put forward a 
list of people he con make bis own choice, and you give 
him a freedom which I think he will get under no other 
system. 

576. That is to say, you give him the opportunity 
of making a selection P — Yes. 

577. But the question is whether he would prac- 
tically avail himself of it, aud that we cannot say p 

That is his look out. 

578. The effect, you think, would be to let in, for 
these large constituencies, representatives of minorities ? 
— 1 should hope so. 

579. Then tho representative would feel himself in 
the same difficulty as tho representative who is elected 
under the second ballot does in France ; he would be 
the representative of the minority and not of the 
majority P — I think not ; because, on another election 
if he behaved himself and did well, he would have the 
sumo chance of support. 

580. Would not that be tho same case in France? 
If the member elected by a group of minorities got 
bis seat and distinguished himself in the House he 
would have a better chance of re-election ? — Yes. 
There is a danger in this countiy of, it may bo, 
extreme temperance, or it may be extreme religious 
cducationalism, or extreme people of either of these 
kinds banding themselves together to put pressure 
upon a memlier, saying, “ We can command so many 
“ votes, and unless you do so-and-so yon shall not 
“ have them." 

581. Tho groups would work in that way ? — I think 
they might under the second ballot. 

582. Would not they under the transferable vote? 
— I cannot say they would not, but I still think that 
under the transferable vote the individual elector has 
a better chance of freedom. 

583. Should you say that auy set of views or prin- 
ciples or interests is unrepresented in the present 
House of Commons, or was unrepresented in the last 
House of Commons, that is to say, was any set ex- 
cluded P — That is rather a large question. “ Unrepre- 
sented” is a very strong term. I think I should be 
inclined to any that in the present House of Commons 
the Moderate Progressive — what I should venture to 
describe as tho Left Centre politician — is under- 
represented. 

58-!.. Yon prefer the expression “ undei'-represented ” 
rather than “ unrepresented ” P — Certainly. 

585. Then, in considering representation you can 
hardly count by numbers. A single able speaker would 
count for more than 20 mute members P — I do not 
know, The Division Lobby is very powerful. If you 
want me to cany on the Government I would rather 
have the votes than the speaker. 

586. But in modifying aud influencing opinion an 
able speaker would count P — But it is votes which are 
wanted in the House of Commons. 

587. H;ts opinion no effect on votes ? — I do not say 
that, but I think it has less now than it ought to have. 

588. Can you say how far there is an effective 
demand for the transferable vote — say in Scotland P — 
It is difficult to say that. Wc are only preparing the 
way. This society, to which I have alluded, is a 
comparatively modern one, but it is making its way. 

589. You think it is making its way P — I have no 
doubt of it. 

590. [Birr Francis Hopwood.) You have not touched 
on another point of difficulty which we have, and that 
is, how to deal with split voting ; that is where you 
have a Radical, a Unionist, a Socialist, and a Labour 
man contesting a single member constituency ? — But 
I would get rid of the single member constituency. 

591. Then you do not see any way of dealing with 
that form of difficulty except by redistribution P — No, 
by alteration. I think the single member constituency 
will be bad, especially where you have people on more 
than two party tickets before the constituency. We 
know quite well that in the present Parliament and 
at the Inst general election there were several times 
three-cornered fights, and on several occasions, at any 
rate, the gentleman returned was not the choice of the 
majority of those polling. I do not tliink any one can 
defend that as a good result. 
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592. That is the class of case to which I desire to 
direct your attention P— Then I say in answer to that, 
that tinder the single member constituencies, and with 
regard to our present constitution, I do not think you 
caa remedy it. I think whatever you do you will he in 
a logically indefensible position. 

593. Tou feel that you cannot apply the transferable 
vote to a single member constituency P — I do not see 
how you can ; because in a single member constituency 
if there are two candidates the majority of one more 
than the half wins. If you attempt to transfer the 
votes it seems to me to have all the evils of a second 
ballot without giving the elector the choice of what 
under the then circumstances he would do if he knew 
that there were only the two men. 

594. Has it all the evils of the second ballot ? — The 
election would take place in one and be finished in one, 
and there would not be the opportunities for intrigue, 
and so forth, which follow from a second election ? — I 
have no practical experience. I think I would rather, 
if that is to be the case, give the voter a free choice of 
the issue. But I do not advocate it. I do not like the 
idea of the second ballot. 

595. Then really, as a matter of fact, in order to 
bring into force a full system of transferable voting 
there must be general redistribution ? — Certainly. 

596. That cannot be avoided, in your judgment ? — 
Certainly not; but I should rather see a reversion to 
the old historical divisions than what we shall have 
co come to if we continue our single member consti- 
tuencies — a cutting up of the country with all its 
controversies about gerrymandering. 

597. How far, in your judgment, is it necessary to 
carry that system of redistribution P Could it be done 
in part P Would you make an experiment in part; 
that is, would you take the cities first ? — All I can say 
is- that it is very well worth considering. You must 
not ask me in the witness box off hand to make a 
scheme until you accept the principle. It had not 
occurred to me, but I think it is a valuable suggestion. 

598. It is a very large order to embark on a whole- 
sale scheme of redistribution in order to try the 
experiment of the transferable vote, upon the practical 
evidence before the Commission ? — I agree. 

599. Would you make a beginning with the cities — 
that is the question P — It is veiy well worth considering. 

600. Leaving the counties out for the time being P — 

I should like to see it tried, certainly. 

601. (Mr. Pembcr Beeves.) You stated that, provided 
we got distinguished able men to stand for these 
constituencies with the transferable vote in existence, 
certain evils anticipated by a member of the Commis- 
sion would not be likely to come about. In your 
opinion would there be a better chance of getting 
distinguished and able candidates under the proposed 
system than under the present? — It can only be. a 
matter of hope. My hope, I might almost say sanguine 
hope, is would be that it would be so. There is greater 
temptation to a big man in places like Manchester or 
Liverpool to stand as one of six or seven men for the 
whole representation, than to go down to a relatively 
speaking small section, and court Hie purely local 
phases of opinion. 

602. The chance of getting better men, then, would 
be largely based on the fact that the constituencies 
would be larger P — I should hope so. 

603. It is not so much a matter of the actual 
transferable vote as of the larger constituencies ? — I 
agree ; but I do not think- you can — I may be perhaps 
rash in saying so — go back to the larger constituencies 
except under some system of transferable vote. 

604. You stated that the question of the size of the 
constituencies was a matter of degree rather than of 
principle P — Certainly ; if you keep to the one idea 
which I regard as of importance — local patriotism. 

605. But is not the question of degree in this 
matter almost all-important — the question of the size 
of the constituencies ? If your object is to get minorities 
represented, does not it almost entirely turn on the 
size of your constituencies? — Only between limits. 
Tou cannot go below three, and you must not go above 
a certain number — call it a; for the moment — because of 

' confusion. I t.binlr Mr , Hare or somebody put the idea 
E 1090. 



forward of having elections for the whole country. 
That seems to me ludicrous. 

606. That was Mr. Hare’s object ; but the question 
of size is extremely important, you admit ? — Yes. 

607. The object is largely, if not altogether, to get 
intelligent minorities represented better than they are 
now ? — That is one object and a considerable one ; but 
I think it is also of importance from the aspect of 
endeavouring to save the House of Commons from 
being, as I think it is increasingly tending to be, 
divided into those who are violently opposed to one 
another. 

608. To diminish extremes and friction ? — In other 
words, I think they are tending to be more delegates of 
the extreme sections on both sides coupled with party 
loyalty, rather than having the sense of responsibility 
of individual representation. 

609. But to stick to the point of the size of the con- 
stituencies for the moment, if the object is to get 
minorities better represented, your hope is based on the 
fact that an intelligent minority scattered about would 
be able to combine in those larger districts under the 
proportional representation system ? — I do not think it 
would be so much a matter of combination as of giving 
the elector a free choice, which would tend to his giving 
his second or third vote to the distinguished man — I 
mean locally distinguished or locally big man. 

610. But the distinguished man’s friends would 
have to combine and work for him, scattered about as 
they would be ? — No doubt. 

611. To come to the point, is not it the case that the 
larger the constituency the better chance there would 
be of an intelligent minority having enough votes to 
return one man ? — I think so. 

612. Whereas the smaller the constituency the less 
chance ? — I should agree at once, if you put it in that 
way. 

613. Then would there be, in such a small consti- 
tuency as three members, much chance of any consider- 
able change — any appreciable change from the present 
position ? — No, I think not; but if I may say so, with 
nil respect, I did not advocate three. I ventured to say 
that you could not go below three. I put it possibly as 
a minimum; but I would rather have three in some 
cases if by that means I oonld keep to the sparsely 
populated local patriotic area. 

614. That is very important. Then comes the 
question of a man being a representative or a delegate, 
on which you laid some stress. Let us suppose an 
intelligent but scattered minority combines and returns 
an able man. Surely he, as the representative of their 
views, the man picked to represent their special views, 
will be bound to them by very close ties indeed ? — Yes, 
bub they will be very honourable ties. 

615. But there is such a. th i ng as an honourable 
delegate ? — Yes, that is almost saying that he is repre- 
sentative. 

616. I may not be expressing myself clearly, but 
the point I am putting is, that under this proposed 
system it seems to me the influence of the electors over 
representatives in Parliament would possibly be even 
greater. The influence of the party macliine may be 
less, but the influence of the actual local men who vote 
for a candidate would probably be greater, would it 
not ? — I am prepared to run the risk. 

617. Then with regard to the question of a second 
ballot, to which I gather you are opposed, Sir Francis 
Hopwood referred to the fact of there being a great 
difference between the use of a contingent vote, which 
would, in a single member constituency, settle the wholo 
thing in one day at any rate, and a second ballot. 
Surely one of the great nuisances of the second ballot 
would be the lengthening of the election time and 
having a second election day ? — I am not an expert, and 
I would not venture to put my own humble views 
strongly against that as so stated. If you are going to 
keep your single member constituencies, and have all 
the elections on one day, it possibly might be an 
advantage, but I hope notliing I say will be taken as 
representing me in favour of the continuance of the 
eino-le member constituency, or of the second ballot as 
a means of trying to get rid of the present difficulty. 

' D 
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618. To quote an example, there has lately been, a 
by-election in New Zealand, where they have the second 
ballot. There were five or six candidates for a single 
seat, three supporters of the Government, two supporters 
of the Opposition, and one Independent. The result of 
the first ballot was that two Government supporters 
came out first and second. The result of the second 
ballot, a week afterwards, after a week’s further turmoil, 
expense, trouble and so on, was that the same two men 
came out first and second, almost at precisely the same 
distance from one another on the poll as they had been 
before. Surely the fact of having all the labour, trouble 
and expense is a great nuisance P — I frankly admit that 
when I said what I did about the second ballot, I had 
in mind a second ballot with originally only three 
candidates. I say at once frankly, that if there were 
four or five candidates, probably the transferable vote 
instead of the second ballot would be the best way out 
of it. 

619. On the question of diminishing racial or 
religious friction by giving a minority a chance of 
representation, taking the case of Wales and Ireland, 
two very important examples, and admitting for the 
sake of argument, that it is desirable that the Unionists 
in Wales and the Protestants in Ireland should be 
fairly represented, would not it be necessary to have 
decidedly large districts to give a fair chance of it P — If 
you go for getting Protestants in in the west and 
south-west of Ireland, that would be most undoubtedly 
so ; but because we cannot do everything, I suggest is 
not a good reason for doing nothing. 

620. But even in the case of Wales yon would want 
constituencies of very considerable size, would you not P 
— My local experience of Wales is not sufficient to tell 
me, but when I find that in Wales, under the present 
system, 53,000 people get no representation and 85,000 
get 19 representatives, it seems to me a clamant case 
for doing something. 

621. Tou referred to the desirability of giving the 
'agricultural vote in Scotland a fairer chance, and you 
referred to the fact of the really small number of votes 
commanded by the landlords, farmers, and agricultural 
labourers. But surely in a case of very powerful 
interests like the agricultural interests it is not merely 
the actual votes of the persons directly engaged in an 
industry, but their local influence on others, which is 
veiy great P — Yes, but the difficulty arises from the 
fact that the dominant section are those who are easily 
organised and they ai - e the dwellers in the small towns 
and burghs, and they have not, as a matter of fact, 
chosen Grose representatives at the moment who are 
interested in agriculture. It is a little difficult for me 
to go further on that point, because I should seem to 
be attacking individuals. I say quite frankly that the 
reason I got out this information was that, when we 
had a certain controversy a year- or two ago, about the 
Land Holding Bill, we were told that the agricultural 
opinion in Scotland was against the iview which I took, 
being against the Government Bill. I had the thing 
most carefully and fairly analysed, and it is the fact 
that if you were to take agriculturists against the rest 
in Scotland, there are only two constituencies in which 
the agriculturist is in a majority. 

622. (Mr. J. W. Hills.) You attach great importance 
to the local character of a constituency — the local 
patriotism ? — Yes. 

623. You think that Mr. Hare’s scheme is quite 
absurd P — So far as I have understood it. I have not 
gone very deeply into it ; but if this we are advocating, 
the transferable vote for moderate sized constituencies, 
be regarded as revolutionary, it is quite clear Mr. Hare's 
scheme would never get a moment's consideration. 

624>. You would fix the constituency at five or seven, 
and would not like it to go beyond that. Yon would 
not regard that as a stepping-stone to something 
different ? — No, I dislike this tliin-end-of-the-wedge 
argument very much. 

625. I ask that because I have seen it advocated, as 
I have seen the transferable vote pressed, on the 
ground that it leads up to something approximating 
to Mr. Hare’s system. That would not be your view ? 
— Not in tne slightest, and for the very reason that 
Parliament is a legislative and not an administrative 



body. That would, in my humble opinion, be a sound 
argument against Mr. Hare’s scheme. 

~ 626. You think the local spirit and sentiment are 
very important P — I think them the most important 
thing of all. 

627. I see one difficulty about your suggestion. In 
the cases that you have taken of local spirit; the towns 
yon have mentioned are all towns of about seven, eight, 
or nine members. How do you allow for the small 
town that is swamped ? In that case you must extinguish 
the local patriotism ? — I would put them much more 
largely into the county divisions with the transferable 
vote. 

628. But by so doing I suppose you must extinguish 
the local feeling as far as that small town goes'? — Yes. 
I should avoid it where I could. I do not like the idea 
of grouping towns as apart from other districts; 
because, after all, when you come to think of it, the' 
smaller town and the interest of the locality round 
about are generally wrapped up together. 

629. I am not sure I should agree ? — I should be 
sorry if I made too strong a statement. I am pretty 
confident it is so in Scotland. I do not speak beyond 
that. 

630. As f<ii - as the argument is worth anything, the 
small town is merged in a larger area, and must be so 
merged P — Yes, I think so. 

631. Then, take the county : I suppose you would 
have about the same number for the county — from four 
to six or seven members for a county constituency P — 
Yes, or you might have a division of a county — half a 
county. 

632. At present it takes a man all his time to work 
a division of a county. It often means 100 meetings a 
year in a single division of a county P — Yes. 

633. So with these very large counties he could not 
possibly go all round and speak in all the villages ? — I 
agree ; but in the old days it used to be the custom to 
canvass every elector ; it is now found not to be worth 
while, and it is not done. I think it would make its 
own remedy. 

634. I think it would, but would it not lead up to 
this, that a party highly organised would map out the 
county into areas, and each member would seize upon 
and nurse a certain area of the county. My point is 
that you would increase the power of organisation by 
that, because no independent man could work the whole 
of the division which you contemplate ? — There is that 
criticism, of course. 

635. One more question about the extremist and 
moderate member. I do not quite see the connection 
between our present electoral system and the extremist. 
I agree that the extremist is a feature of the present 
time, but I do not quite see how he arises by reason of 
our present electoral system ? — I think it arises in this 
way, that the choice of the candidate is in the hands of 
the organisation. Those who work the organisation 
are the keen and usually the extremer men. Tbe 
moderate men do not go much into it. Surely, if it is 
obvious that that is so, they are likely to, and I think 
do, choose a man of their own extreme views. I think 
the matter is so long past that I shall not raise contro- 
versy even with my friend Lord Lochee, if I say that it 
was notably instanced by what happened a quarter of a 
century ago in Scotland. At that time Disestablish- 
ment was a very considerable feature of the elections, 
and every Liberal or Radical member for Scotland, 
with one or two exceptions, almost without exception, 
was pledged to Disestablishment. 

636. ( Lord Lochee.) I was not? — As Lord Lochee 
knows, I was at that time in charge of the organisation 
of the Chinch for its defence, and we had petitions, and 
very carefully went into the matter to find out what the 
opinions were. Now there are districts of Scotland — 
north and east of Scotland — in which at that time there 
had seldom been Conservative (there were no Liberal 
Unionists in those days) members returned since the 
Reform Bill. We canvassed the elector's with the 
greatest possible care, with a desire honestly to find 
out what was their opinion on the one question of 
Disestablishment taken by itself. I am speaking from 
recollection, but I think I am right in saying that there 
was no constituency in which the number of voters, as 
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evidenoed by petitions (and we had petitions in many 
cases from 65 to 75 per cent, of the total voters 
against) in favour of Disestablishment was more than 
between 15 and 30 per cent. Yet in almost every 
case the vote of the representative in the House of 
Commons was given for abstract resolutions in favour 
of Disestablishment — Lord Lochee says he was not — 
the reason being that the people who chose the 
candidate made it a point that he was to lie a dises- 
tablishes Coming to more recent times, it looks as 
though Lhat party to which I belong was going to lie, 
by some similar process, pledged in favour of Tariff 
Reform. In other words, a majority of a majority is 
not necessarily the majority of the whole. That is the 
point I want to make. 

637. How do you think that the party system is 
less strong under the single transferable vote P I should 
have thought the party manager would still choose the 
candidates. He has got to please his party and he 
must choose an acceptable list? — I admit it to be a 
matter of conjecture — I admit that frankly; but my 

rofound belief is that, having given hiB one or two 
rat and second preferences iu favour of the party 
ticket, the voter will think it less disloyal to his party 
to favour his own predilections for the man that he 
likes. 

638. He would not vote the whole party ticket, you 
mean P — That is my belief. 

639. He would vote for the first two or three, and 
then after that he would branch off into his own choice P 
— I hope so. 

640. (Sir Francis llopwood.) And he would vary 
the order of the party ticket ? — That may be. 

641. (Mr. Edwin Montagu.) About your point with 
regard to local patriotism, you attach a great deal of 
importance to that P — Yes. 

642. If you had a very large constituency which, as 
Mr. Hills has suggested to you, the member could not 
visit every part of at frequent intervals, the man you 
call the locally distinguished man would have the better 
chance among the candidates P — Undoubtedly, if you 
make the constituency very large. 

643. If you hod a county constituency returning 
seven members, do not you think it would be the 
case there that the man most likely to be a successful 
candidate would be what is known as the local candidate 
— the county councillor, and so on? — It would not 
overwhelm the party in Imperial politics altogether, I 
think. 

644. It would not overwhelm the party P — I should 
think not. 

645. Then when yon came to a town, you were 
saying, I think, that it was far better you should have, 
let us Bay, a Labour member for the whole of Edinburgh 
than a Labour member for the labour part of 
Edinburgh P — I think probably he would lie a man of 
wider outlook. 

646. But he would be really appealing to the same 
section of the constituency? — Ye8, but Ido not think 
any partisan would be so partisan in appealing to the 
larger area as he would be if he were appealing to a 
smaller area of just that one interest. 

647. Do you think the voter would be equally ready 
to come to the poll for a man whom he knew of, say. 
by reading about him, as he is now for a man whom he 
knows personally P — I think he would go to the poll 
when hia feelings were moved. I doubt very much 
whether the majority of voters nowadays ever go to 
public meetings. I think a certain section go, and a 
considerable number stay away ; but at a Parliamentary 
election they generally vote. 

648. But do not yon think that is due more to the 
activity of party organisation rather than to the question 
of the personality of the candidates themselves ? — It is 
a matter of conjecture. I have never been a candidate 
for Parliament and I do not think my opinion is worth 
very much. 

649. But as I understand, the chief motive in your 
advocacy of the single transferable vote is that you 
think it will aim a blow at the party system and party 
organisation as we know it now P — I do not Bay aim a 
blow — I do not want to destroy the party system ; but 



I think it will make it less inclined to be unduly acute, 
as I think it is at the present time. 

650. It will di m i n ish its rigidity P — I hope so. It 
is not the party system that I am against, hut the 
excrescence on the party system, which I think is more 
and more putting the choice in the hands of the 
extreme section of each party. 

651. (Sir Courtenay Ebert.) You think your system 
would give a better chance to the Left Centre, or the 
Centre man P — That is my idea. Take Birmingham — 
Bi rmin g ham is highly organised and the minority in 
Birmingham do not get a look in. I think it just us 
unfair that the whole Radical electorate round 
Birmingham should be disfranchised, as I do that the 
Conservative in Woles should be disfranchised. I want 
to put it quite anonymously in both cases. 

652. (Mr. Edwin Montagu.) In your memorandum 
you set out the figures of the strength of the poll of 
the different parties in the elections of 1885, 1892, 
1895, 1900 and 1906, and contrast the results of the 
elections ? — Yes, 

653. A large amount of that disproportion might 
be cured by redistribution by equality of value and 
voting areas P — I think not, on two grounds : one of 
which is that with the single member constituencies, 
however you distribute them, there would be the risk 
of one large majority in one constituency overwhelming 
three or four s m all majorities in others. 

654. It would not cure the whole of it but it would 
cure a certain proportion of it, would it not P — It might. 
But let me say that when you come to that, the task 
of the Boundary Commission that would have to do it 
would be one of almost superhuman difficulty. Lord 
Lochee knows quite well the many controversies we had 
about Scotch Reform Bills. At present in the west 
of Scotland there are county and borough constituencies, 
but some' ingenious people once proposed to make a 
division of the Clyde Burghs. That would have been 
a certain Radical Beat, but it would have given four or 
five county divisions equally certainly to the Conserva- 
tives. 1 hope to be understood that I put these things 
anonymously. Lord Lochee remembers the proposal. 

655. (Lord Lochee.) I want to take you to the 
operation of the cumulative vote in Edinburgh. I hav e 
been looking at the figures you put in, and I find that 
in Edinburgh the Church of Scotland elected all their 
candidates, four in number; the Roman Catholics 
elected all their candidates, three in nnmlier ; and the 
United Free Church, which had three candidates, 
failed to elect one of them P — Yes ; I can explain that 
easily. 

656. Is that a fair representation P — Certainly not 
fan 1 ; and I can tell you the reason for it. The 
“ citizen " candidates were very largely drawn, I think, 
from those who would under some circumstances have 
voted differently on account of the appeal alxrat, free 
books — at least I think that is so. 

657. They would probably include a good many 
United Free KirkersP — I will not say United Free 
Church people, but those who might under other 
circumstances have sided with the United Free Church 
candidate. 

658. It strikes me as remarkable that the United 
Free Church, which was very strong I understood in 
Edinburgh, failed to return a single candidate. Would 
not that be by party influence P — I do not know enough 
to say, but I think supporting the “ citizen " candidate 
so called, knowing them as I do, is more likely to have 
drawn votes from those who would otherwise rather 
have voted for the United Free Church candidates than 
any other. They certainly could not have drawn them 
from Catholics or Episcopalians, and were still less 
likely to have drawn them from the Church of Scotland 
than from the United Free Church. I do not put it 
higher than that; though no doubt there are many 
people who could give a better analysis of it than 
I can. 

659. Otherwise I do not see that these figures show 
a want of proportional representation as the result of 
the cumulative vote system P — I think the criticism 
upon those figures is the ludicrous nature of the result 
given. 

D 2 
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660. 49,000 is the number of votes at the head of 
the poll? — Surely no one can read down that list of 
figures without seeing that it is a ludicrous result of 
an election. 

661. Ludicrous— yes ; but is it disproportionate ?— 
Quite disproportionate. 

662. It is ludicrous in the sense that it puts an 
“ Independent " a long wtty before a “ citizen " — “ Inde- 
pendent" 49,000 votes, :ind the lowest man only 
17,000 ? — But the man there who had the largest 
number of individual votes was not necessarily at the 
head of the poll. Mr. Ramsay had 970 people who voted 
for him alone. Of course he must have organised and 
canvassed and got plumpers, but a man was above 
hun on the poll who got only 389 plumpers. I th ink 
it is undesirable to have any system which puts such 
u premium upon that sort of result. 

663. I agree; hut the great objection, os I 
understand, in Scotland to the cumulative vote is the 
fact that it places at the head of the poll always a 
representative of a minority? — I should think that a 
bad result. 

664. But the whole result may still have been 
consistent with proportionate representation. It was 

The witnef 
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not becanse it was not proportionately represented that 
it was objected to? — It could not happen in the 
transferable vote system that the man voted for by 
a minority was at the head of the poll. The <rm n w ho 
on the transferable vote system is at the head of the 
poll must be the man who has the greatest number 
of first preferences. 

665. I agree ; but the criticism passed is that it is 

absurd to see one or two Catholics at Dundee, or as 

the case may be, — at the head of the poll by a larger 
majority P— I agree ; hut that results from this, that 
the Roman Catholics do not attempt to return a 
majority. They could not do it. What they want to 
make sure of is to have one or two representatives. 

666. Exactly; and by organisation and calculation 
they generally put their man in at the head, and the 
other sects resent that ; but I have never heard it 
objected of the cumulative vote system that it did not 
procure a fair proportionate representation. This case 
of Edinburgh rather staggered me — that the United 
Free Church elected nobody ; but you have explained 
that away I think P — I do not know that I can cany 
it further. 

667. They are very remarkable figures P — Yes. 
withdrew. 



Mr. John H. Humphreys recalled. 

668. (Chairman.) I believe you have a report yon the chief electoral officer of Western Australia, which I 
wish to put in P— Yes. I have just received a report from will put in evidence. ( The document teas handed in.) 
The -witness withdrew. 



FIFTH DAY. 



Wednesday, 5th May 1909. 



Present : 

LORD RICHARD FREDERICK CAVENDISH [Chairman). 

The Right Hon. Lord Lochee of Cowrie, LL.D. 1 Sir Charles Norton Eliot, K.C.M.6., C.B., 
The Hon. Edwin S. Montagu, M.P. LL.D., D.C.L. 

Sir Courtenay Ilbert, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., C.I.E. | Mr. John Waller Hills, M.P. 

Mr. Charles D. Robertson (Secretary) 

Senator Count Goblet d’Alviblla called and examined. 



Memorandum handed in by the Witness. 

Proporiional Representation in Belgium. 

The fight for Proportional Representation in Belgium 
lasted 35 years, from 1865 to 1900. 

The first idea arose under the influence of Stuart 
Mill's political views. It then took hold among a few 
theorists who were laughed at as cranks, and when, 
in 1895, a Conservative member alluded to it in Parlia- 
ment, he was nearly hooted down. 

Belgium was then divided into electoral districts of 
unequal strength, returning each from one to thirteen 
members. Whenever the polling did not give an 
absolute majority a second and final ballot was held, 
but restricted to the candidates who had polled the 
highest figures. The result was that now and then the 
majority of seats were captured by a minority of the 
electorate (this was notably the case in 1870 at the 
expense of the Liberals, and in 1878 at the expense of 
the Catholics). Again in 1885 the Catholics, with 
20,978 votes, captured 50 seats ; and tire Liberals, with 
22,117, only two! In 1890 the Catholics received 
48 per cent, of the total votes and won 56 per cent, of 
the seats. 

The defeated party, of course, never failed to point 
out that it had been deprived of its legitimate share, 
and thus public opinion became accustomed to the idea 
of looking foi a fairer method of distributing the seats. 
There grew, outside of party lines, the Belgian Asso- 



ciation for Proportional Representation, which was 
immediately joined by men like M. Beemaert, Emile de 
Laveleye, Jules de Smeclt, Victor d’Hondt, Jules 
Carlier, &e. 

But the majority system was responsible for still 
further evils. As the population increased, some of the 
larger districts came to return as many as 15 and even 
18 members (at the rate of one per 40,000 inhabitants). 
A change, therefore, in the votes of a few hundred 
electors at Brussels, Antwerp and Ghent could alter 
the parliamentary majority and upset the Government. 
Naturally no favour, no bribe, was spared to effect the 
change. M. Beemaert told Parliament that when the 
Catholics obtained in 1892 a majority of 34 members, 
this majority would have been turned into a minority if 
only 325 electors had reversed their votes. 

Besides, little by little the political and the racial 
divisions began to coincide, the Liberals monopolizing 
the Walloon districts and the Catholics the Flemish, to 
the detriment of our national unity. 

Yet, most of the politicians would not hear of the 
real remedy, some being airaid of plunging into the 
unknown, some of losing their seats. 

It was only when a third party arose, after the 
franchise had been extended tenfold in 1892, that the 
majority system became intolerable. In most of the 
districts there was no longer an absolute majoiity, hut 
three minorities, and, therefore, whether there were 
coalitions or not it was always the candidate of a 
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minority who was elected by the second ballot, the 
result lying in the hands of the smallest of the three 
<n-oups, itself out of the field. 

° In the elections of 1894 few members were returned 
the first day, but, at the second ballot, wherever the list 
was headed by Catholics and Liberals, the Socialists 
voted for the Catholics, and wherever the contest 
remained between Catholics and Socialists, the Liberals 
did the same ; which resulted in a formidable and quite 
disproportionate Catholic majority of 104 against 23 
Socialists and 20 Liberals. Thus proportional repre- 
sentation came to be invoked, not only to secure the 
rights of the minorities, but still more those of the 
majority. * 

Things grew only worse during the following year’s. 
In 1900 Belgium was on the verge of a revolution. It 
was only avoided by the immediate and complete 
introduction of proportional representation into parlia- 
mentary elections. 

All the doubts and objections, which had survived 
to the last, were dispelled at once. Everybody acknow- 
ledged that the result was fair. The Catholics were 
satisfied because they had returned a small majority ; 
the Liberals, because they had increased their minority 
from 13 to 33 ; the Socialists, because they had opened 
a breach into some constituencies where they never had 
a footing before; the three parties, because they had 
succeeded in returning all their real leaders. It is 
quite true that “ Independent member's ” have failed to 
get in; but it was exactly the same .in Belgium under 
the majority system, and everybody will acknowledge 
that it is easier for an Independent candidate to obtain 
a simple quota than a full majority as before, for 
instance, at Brussels, 13,000 votes, instead of 140,000. 

Since the first experiment of proportional represen- 
tation, in 1900, public feeling as to the value of the 
reform has not changed, but new questions have arisen 
on three points which do not affect the principle nor 
the main application of the system. 

1st. The Socialists, coming forward as a class-party, 
are of the opinion that proportional representation, 
based upon a system of plural voting, gives too much 
advantage to the middle and upper classes ; but it is the 
system of plural voting that the Socialists want to get 
rid of. 

2nd. The inequality of the electoral districts has 
revealed discrepancies which stand in the way of fair 
representation. For instance, Brussels has now 195,266 
electors with 299,825 votes. On the other hand, there 
are some small districts, like Neufchateau-Virton, 
Hasselt, Ypres, Tumkout, &c., which count from 18,000 
to 30,000 electors each, with 30,000 to 50,000 or 60,000 
votes. The smaller the constituency the greater is the 
chance of leaving out some minorities. Now these 
small districts all belong to the rural part of Belgium, 
and thus the advanced parties are placed at a 
disadvantage. 

3rd. There is a growing complaint that the Belgian 
system gives too much power to the party organisations, 
because it leaves with the supporters of each list the 
right to settle the order of precedence between the 
candidates. Of course the electors can upset this order 
and give the preference to any candidate on the list, 
but only if they are numerous enough to give him a 
number of votes equal to the quota or common divisor. 

Without entering into details I may point out that 
this is not a necessary feature of the list system, nor 
even of the “double simultaneous vote.” The single 
transferable vote is perfectly compatible with the Hat 
system, provided it is applied only to candidates on 
the same list. 

On the other hand, the list system does not neces- 
sarily imply (even hi Belgium) an official recognition of 
political parties. The candidates who agree to form a 
list together can take any appellation they choose. An 
individual candidate can also come forward and form a 
list by himself, provided he finds a hundred supporters 
(parrains). 

The underlying idea is that every elector has a right 
(1) to choose between the lists (or the programmes) in 
the field; and (2) (if there are several names on the list 
which he has chosen) to give a preferential vote to one 
of its candidates, but only one. “ One man, one vote, 
1090. 



one party, one candidate " — leaving out the complica- 
tion of the Belgian plural vote — thus runs the formula. 
In fact, we use the transferable vote also, but, with us, 
the transfer is regulated by the candidates themselves, 
which, I repeat, is not a necessary feature of the 
scheme. 

Let us take, for example, the names and figures of 
the model election organised lately by the English 
Proportional Representation Society. Had the four' 
Liberal candidates (Asquith, Lloyd-George, Burt, and 
L. Jones) presented themselves on one Lst; had the 
five Unionists (Balfour, Long, Cecil, Smith, and 
Joynson-BUcks) done the same, and also the three 
Labour candidates (Macdonald, Henderson, and 
Shackleton), then according to the system of the 
“double simultaneous vote” the election would have 
been completed, after the 21,672 electors had given 
their first (and in this case then- only) preferential vote. 
The result would have been as follows : — 





Liberals. 




Asquith - 

Lloyd-George 

Burt 

Leif Jones - 




- 9,042 

- 2,751 

260 

- 191 






12,244 




Unionists. 




Balfour - 
Long 
Cecil 
Smith 

Joynson-Hicks 




- 4,478 
672 
460 
164 
94 






5,868 




Labour. 




Macdonald 
Henderson - 
Shackleton 




- 2,124 

- 1,038 

398 



3,560 



The division by the d'Hondt rule would yield the 
following figures : — 


12,244 (i) 


5,868 (iii) 


3,560 (v) 


6,122 (ii) 


2,934 


1,780 


4,081 (iv) 


1,956 


1,186 


3,061 


1,467 


890 


The common 


divisor is the 


fifth number (there 



being five seats to be provided) ; 3,560. This secures 
at once the election of three Liberals, one Unionist and 
one Labour, and in each list, of the candidates who 
have polled the most votes, viz. : the same result as the 
final outcome of the operations so successfully conducted 
by the Proportional Representation Society on the basis 
of the single transferable vote.(*) 

There are in Belgium representative bodies of three 
kinds. While proportional representation, as stated 
above, applies to both Houses of Parliament, the 
provincial councils are still elected by the old majority 
system (with a second ballot, if the first election gives 
no absolute majority), and the communal councils by a 
mixed system introduced in 1893. There is, in this 
last case, no second ballot. The candidates who obtain 
an absolute majority are elected at once. As to the 
others, the remaining seats are distributed between 
them proportionately in accordance with the d’Hondt 
rule. Another feature of the electoral law for com- 
munes, is that each elector has as many votes as there 
are seats, and that he can distribute them as he likes, 
even between candidates of different lists. This system 
is generally considered to be a failure; Liberals and 
Socialists denounce it as a party-measure, and even a 
strong section of Catholics demand its suppression in 
favour of the system applied to parliamentary elections. 

As to the maintenance of the “ majority ’’ system in 
the provincial elections, it is doomed and would have 
(*) Should Lord Hugh Cecil have stood alone as a Unionist 
Free Trader, it would have made no djfierence in the final 
result. 

D 3 
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long ago disappeared if it was not for tlie difficulty of 
joining together the Bmall cantons which now constitute 
the eleotoral distriots. Meanwhile, it affords a living 
example of the abuses of the majority system and of the 
second ballot. - 

In the province of Limbourg, which elects 48 
councillors, neither Liberals nor Socialists possess a 
single seat. In Flanders, if it was not for Ghent, they 
would not be much better off. On the other- hand, in 
Brabant, where the Liberals do not count much more 
than a third of the electorate, they are in the council 
in an absolute majority; 53 against 28 Catholics and 
12 Socialists. In 1898, in Ghent, the Liberals of the 
first canton defeated the Socialists a.t the second 
ballot with the help of the Catholics, and in the second 
canton they defeated the Catholics with the help of the 
Socialists, while in the third canton they were themselves 
defeated by the Catholics helped by the Socialists. At 
Brussels, the same year', where a second ballot took 
place in the five cantons, the Liberal minority captured 
every one of the 44 seats ! 

To avoid all this muddle, the Liberals and the 
Socialists have sometimes lately formed a single list, 
each party furnishing its share of candidates ; but these 
coalitions often turn aside electors who are extremists, 
or who simply prefer a straightforward policy. Moreover 
tliis expedient is impossible in single member districts. 

No wonder if, with such precedents under then- eyes, 
the country nearly rose in 1899, when it was proposed 
to seek a remedy in the partition of all the actuul 
districts into single member constituencies, a change 
which would have simply multiplied the evils of the 
majority system. 



669. (Chairman.) You are a memljer of the Belgian 
Senate P — Secretary of the Belgian Senate. 

670. Yon are a warm supporter of the Proportional 
Representation System P — Yes, and I have been for 
many years. 

071. In fact, I may say tho system in force in 
Belgium at the present moment is largely due to your 
own personal effort P — I joined rather late, that is to say 
towards 1890, but the movement had been going on 
already for many years. 

672. In the memorandum you have circulated to the 
Commission you say the fight for proportional repre- 
sentation lasted from 1865 to 1900, practically P — Yes. 

673. One or two methods have been tiled, and finally 
the system known as the “ List System,” is the one 
which has met with most acceptance ? — I cannot say 
that anything hud been tiled till 1895. In 1895 they 
brought forward partial Proportional Representation 
laws for the Communal Elections as an experiment. 
That is the only case to which it had been applied so far. 

674. Was that actually in operation ? — Yes, it was, 
hut on a different system. If you like I could tell you 
the difference. 

675. The idea arose under the influence of John 
Stuart Mill. That is your opinion P — That was the 
first waking np of tho movement. 

676. It met at first with hostility? — Absolutely. 
It was laughed at. 

677. Cun you tell us what gave rise to the change 
of opinion ? — It was by constant effort, always bringing 
the question before tho public, showing after every 
election that the results were unfair with the aotual 
system, and showing also that if there was a propor- 
tional representation system the result would have been 
foirci'. But that did not convince either the members 
of Parliament or the wire-pullers — the people connected 
with politics and the elections. It was rather in the 
hands of theorists in those days. Then in 1892, after 
the revision of our constitution, there arose a third 
party, and tho result of the appearance of this third 
party was that there was no more a majority in most 
of the constituencies ; there were several minorities. 
Therefore, the majority system could not be applied, 
and it was always a minority that got the seat at the 
second ballot. 

678. A combination of minorities ? — Yes. As a 

rule the organisations did not make a coalition, but the 



electors themselves who had to settle the question 
settled it somehow. 

679. In fact after each election it was felt that th 
majority elected did not represent the opinion of the 
country ? — Yes, and that was proven by numbers and 
figures. 

680. This was intensified by the development of the 
third party ? — Yes. 

681. You say, as the population increased some of 
the larger districts came to return as many as 15 0 r 
even 18 members ? — Yes, and now Brussels has 21 
members. 

682. It was generally felt that some change was 
necessary P — Yes, there was nearly a revolution on the 
Bubjoot, 

683. The system which has been adopted you thi^y 
has answered the expectations of the promoters P— 
Absolutely. 

684. Does il reflect the opinion of the country P 
— Yes. 

685. Can you say that it is easy of application P— 
Very easy. There are much less complaints of frauds 
in the computation of votes — none at all, in fact. 

686. Does this system tend to reduce the power of 
tho actual majority P — Yes, it does considerably. When 
it was applied the majority in power did not disappear; 
though it fell largely, it still remained. 

687. Has any difficulty arisen in carrying on the 

Government, owing to the weakness of the majority ? 

Not so far, because the majority remains about 10, 
which makes about 20 votes difference in the count. 

688. And that is sufficient for the Government of 
the day to carry on its work ? — Yes, so fax it has been 
sufficient. 

689. When the change was first introduced did the 
ordinary elector find any difficulty P — None whatever. 

690. Any system such as you have in Belgium you 
think could be worked in any country ? — I should say 
so. Now it was perhaps made easier at home, because 
we had a form of voting paper which lent itself to the 
application of proportional representation. The different 
parties had only to propose a list of their candidates, and 
the elector had to vote on tho same kind of paper in 
the same way as to-day by blackening a small spot 
opposite the names. 

691. That is a fail- representation of it ( producing a 
paper) P — That is one of the actual papers. 

692. In practice not many papers are spoiled ? — The 
first time there were a few, but now that has entirely 
disappeared. Each party, through the wards and 
through their agents, educate the electors, and there 
is nothing easier to tell them. There is no necessity 
even for them to know how to read or write. They 
have simply to blacken there or there, or anywhere. 

693. Now tho vote is made compulsory ? — Yes, it is. 

694. When this was first applied large numbers of 
electors voted for the first time, probably who never 
voted before ? — No, it was compulsory before. 

695. Do many electors refuse to fill in their papers ? 
— No, very few. It depends. In some cases when they 
are not satisfied with the list they may refuse, but it is 
a great exception. There is too much interest in 
returning somebody. Besides that, party organisations 
include nearly all Bolgians. Every elector belongs to 
one of our three parties. 

696. This system rather enables the party organisa- 
tions to obtain gi-eat power? — Yes. 

697. Do you attribute any drawbacks to thatP— 
There are some complaints of the electors who arc out- 
side of the electoral associations. They can get in if they 
choose, of coarse, but those outside complain they have 
very little voice in the matter. Of course, they can 
reverse the order, but the order on the list is established 
by the party organisation, or rather by the candidates 
themselves. The candidates themselves declare before 
an official that they come forward together and form 
the same list, and in this order ; but this order has 
been established before by their party organisation. It 
is possible though for electors to reverse that order. 
For instance, Brussels returns 21 members, and there 
are about a few hundreds less than 300,000 votes, with 
the plural votes — about 200,000 electors, giving 300,000 
votes. It is enough for about 13,000 electors to blacken 
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the points opposite one name at the bottom of the list 
if they choose, and then that one will pass over the last 
one that would have been elected otherwise. 

698. In practice do many electors give a preference ? 
—No ; they are perfectly free to do it, but they do not. 

699. They vote for the party list P — Yes, as a rule. 
There have been examples of candidates elected in that 
way, but very few. That is the elector's’ own fault. 
They could do it if they chose. 

700. Has any suggestion ever been made to have 
any system of transferable voting in the list itself P — 
The suggestion has been made, but it has never been 
much supported so far. 

701. It would make it very complicated ? — I do not 
think it would complicate it at all, so far as that goes. 
One system is as good as the other. 

702. But the necessity hardly arises ? — It hardly 
arises. The real inconvenience that we have, and the 
real flaw in the system is that our districts are too 
unequal. For instance, one district returns two 
members, sever.il districts return three or four members, 
others 15 or 18 members, and Brussels 21. 

703. Brussels is the largest, I suppose P — Yes, that 
is the largest. Our aim, at least the aim of those first 
in the movement, would be to have several small 
districts put together so as to get nearer a common 
level. 

•704. What sort of number would you have — less 
than five I suppose would not be applicable P — More 
than five. Nine or ten I should say would be a good 
number. We have made a proposal to turn our main 
provinces into electoral districts, with perhaps the 
exception of Brabant, where the province is composed 
of half Flemish and half Walloons, and it would be 
better to keep them apart. 

705. But you try to maintain the identity of any 
particular place, like Brussels, for instance. You 
would not think of subdividing Brussels p — Not at all, 
but let me distinguish. The district of Brussels com- 
prises the town, properly speaking, and then a certain 
number of rural villages close by. Those villages 
might lie separated, because there the interests and 
ideas are quite different, and even the language. 
Brussels speaks French, and those surrounding districts 
— cantons, as we call them — speak only Flemish. 

706. Of course, the larger the constituency the more 
proportional is the representation ? — Yes, of course. 

707. Do independent candidates obtain a chance of 
being returned ? — Much more than under the majority 
system. For instance, ‘in Brussels a man who could 
collect 13,000 votes would be returned; whereas 
formerly a man in order to be returned would have 
required (with the same number of voters) 200,000. 

707a. But it is not necessary for him to have an 
organisation behind him p — No, provided he finds the 
number of electors to support him he can make a list 
by himself, and if he has 100 supporters to sign the list 
he can come forward. 

708. For instance, on this particular paper that we 
have there is one shown? — Yes; there, one of the 
contending lists contains a single name only. 

709. He had to obtain 100 qualified electors to 
nominate himP — Yes, and if in those days he had 
received about 9,000 votes he would have been elected, 
but he did not receive them. 

710. Under this system is there any possibility of 
party organisers putting forward candidates to weaken 
then' opponents ? — No, not under this system. Under 
the communal system, yes, but not under this system. 
The only thing they could do would be, if they luid no 
candidate of their own, to try to vote for one at the 
bottom of the list — the weakest, perhaps — to give him 
a better place ; but it has never been seen, that I know of. 

711. That is rather to bring their opponents into 
discredit P — Yes. Of course, some at the bottom of the 
list have been elected, but not for that reason. Part of 
the electorate of their own party were dissatisfied with 
the way the list was made. 

712. As to the supplementary candidates, do you 
find that arrangement answers well ? — For us it is 
about the only way, because by-elections could not be 
carried out on a proportional system. 



713. Was it ever considered that you should have 
an election for a vacancy ? — I do not see how it could 
be worked out with proportional representation. Of 
course, you could have it even with proportional repre- 
sentation, but that would be a majority system again. 

714. Can the same gentleman be on the actual list 
of candidates and on the supplementary listP — Yes, 
you often see that. Often one who consents to be the 
last on the first list becomes the first on the supple- 
mentary list. 

715. The elector has the power of voting for the 
actual list and for the supplementary list P — He must 
unless he votes at the top. The top includes the whole 
thing. But if he chooses a name on the first part of 
the list he must vote again on the supplementary list-. 

716. In a constituency where one party is over- 
whelmingly superior to the other, they might rim a list 
for all vacant scats ? — I do not think it is often the case. 

Of course, in a district which has two or three or even 
four members, that might be the case, but not oftener 
than that. 

717. So it would require an overwhelming majority 
to practically secure the entire representation? — Yes. 

I am speaking of the parliamentary elections. The 
communal election is different. That is another 
system. 

718. Is that the old second ballot system ? — No. 
Our electoral regime is very complicated. The majority 
system is kept for the election of what is called the 
provincial councils. That is still going on to-day. It 
brought about a strange result, which I perhaps will tell 
you a word about in a moment. For Communes where 
there is a absolute majority, it is the majority system 
that prevails. The list which gets an absolute majority 
fills all the seats, but if there is no absolute majority 
the seats ore distributed amongst all the candidates 
according to proportional representation. That has 
been considered a failure generally. It was the first 
experiment. 

719. Will the list system be extended, do you think ? 
— I think so. There is a strong movement for it. The 
provincial councils are elected by the old majority 
system, and in several provinces there is no longer a 
majority. The provincial councils only sit once a year, 
and they elect the executive power of the province — 
that is what they call the deputation permaneute — of 
six members. The council itself elects them. There 
is no longer a majority in two provinces; they are 
teeming with minorities at present elected by the 
majority system. There are Catholics, Liberals, and 
Socialists, and of course the councillors of two parties 
have to coalesce in order to elect the executive. Prac- 
tically, the result has been that in three provinces — in 
Liege, Brabant, and Haiuault — the Socialists and 
Liberals have made an agreement together, and have 
put on the executive, say, five Liberals and one Socialist, 
or even three Socialists and three good Liberals. So 
there we have an executive power which has been 
elected by proportional representation, so to speak, 
although it proceeds from a Ixidy that has been elected 
by the majority system. That works well. 

720. You say : “Everybody acknowledged the result 
was fair ” P — Yes, in the general elections. 

721. Would you go so far as to say that the former 
opponents of the system are now converted ? — Most of 
them — not every one. Now and then you meet some 
oldish gentleman, say, who is given to the idea of the 
superiority of the majority system. 

722. But there is no formidable party which wishes 
to revert to the old system P — No. The Socialists are 
more opposed to it, or rather some fraction of them arc. 
In the province of Hainault especially, where there is a 
large industrial population, they wish in the provincial 
councils and in the Communal Councils to got their full 
majority, and to do what they like with it. Of course 
they have been obliged to give up seats, and they do 
not like that. Besides, as I explain in my memorandum, 
their principal aim is to abolish plural voting. They 
say that plural voting accompanied hy the proportional 
representation system is giving too much influence to 
the Conservative element. What they wish to abolish 
in fact is not the proportional representation system, 
but the plural voting. 

D 4 
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723. For the plural vote, do you have the property 
qualification and the intellectual qualification P — Tee ; 
it can go so far ns three votes for Parliament, and four 
votes for the Commune. 

724. Would the voter with the highest number, that 
is three votes, lie given three papers to fill in ? — Yes, if 
he has three votes he has three papers, and they are all 
put in the some box. 

725. Yon cannot tell how they vote at all P — No, 
not at all 

72(5. It is only guess work? — It is impossible to 
tell. Of course the Sociulist Party pretend that all 
single votes are tlieir’s, *but I do not tlnnk so. 

727. In the third point of your memorandum you 
say : " There is a growing complaint that the Belgian 
« system gives too much power to the Party organisa- 
“ tions because it leaves with the supporters of each 
“ list the right to settle the order of precedence between 
" the candidates ”? — Yes, that is what 1 have explained. 

728. It is a complaint, but you do not think it is a 
formidable one P— It is simply formal. Nothing would 
prevent them from suppressing the top vote and asking 
the electors to vote for whom they like on the list. 

729. I see you compare this list system with the 
Bcheme which has been suggested by Lord Courtney 
and his friends, known as the single transferable vote ? 

. — Yes, in the model election the result is the same in 
both. 

730. If you applied the list system to the model 
election you say the result would have been the same ? 
—Yes. 

731. It is natural you should prefer your own 
system to the suggested one ? — Yes. The only objec- 
tion I have to the single transferable vote is the 
allowance to vote for two different parties. That may 
he a merit in the eyes of other people, but we consider 
one elector has the right to choose one party, one pro- 
gramme or one list, and not the right to choose candidates 
from several parties. 

732. You have summed it up in “ one man, one 
vote, one party, one candidate”? — Yes, including the 
abolition of plural voting, of course. 

733. In comparing the single transferable vote with 
the list system, do not you think that the single trans- 
ferable vote gives more chance to the absolutely indepen- 
dent candidate P — I do not think so, because with us any 
independent candidate who can get jnst the needed 
striot proportion can lie elected. If he 1ms not got that 
proportion he has no right to he elected on the propor- 
tional representation system. 

734. As to the practical conduct of the election is 
there much difficulty in the counting of the votes P — None 
whatever. It is very quickly done and very correctly. 

735. In deciding the order of the list, is there any 
difficulty? — No. Inside our party oi*ganisations we 
very often use the single transferable vote. That is to 
say. all the candidates are put in a line and each member 
of the organisation or committee of the association puts 
1, 2, 3, according to his preference. There we use that 
system. 

736. It practically means that you have an election 
within the party before the General Election come9 on ? 
— Yery often. Of course, there are some districts 
where the members come forward by themselves, or a 
small committee presents members, but as a rule there 
is on association which votes. Electoral agents were at 
first very much opposed as a rule to the proportional 
representation Bystem, and they fought hard against 
it. They were afraid they could not pull the wires after- 
wards so easily, nor obtain such large results at once. 

737. Do you think this system has caused the 
Belgians to take more or loss interest in politics ? — More ; 
because in many districts where a dissenting member 
had never before been thought of, people who have never 
interested themselves in polities have seen now a chance 
of returning a member of their own opinion. 

738. Ab to the character of candidates who come 
forward, has the system tended to inorease the respect 
in wliich they are held ? Are they more independent ? — 
They are more independent, and besides, there is t.bin 
great advantage that now a man who is connected with 
a district, and has a position os one of the leaders of a 
party, if you like, has the chance to l>e elected by his 



own electors instead of being obliged to go and seek a 
seat elsewhere. That is the case with many of our 
members, especially among the Socialists. 

739. So it has had the effect of making the local 
feeling stronger than it was before ? — Much stronger. 

740. The advantages of a single-member consti- 
tuency are that the member and his constituents ore 
closely connected ? — That is all very well if they belong 
to the majority, but if they belong to the minority it is 
not so. 

741. ( Sir Courtenay Itbcrt.) I understand that 
before 1899, Belgium was divided into electoral districts 
returning each from 1 to 13 members P — From 1 to 
18 members, 

742. How many single-member districts were there 
in those days ? — Not very many, perhaps seven or eight. 

743. How many two-member distiicts ? — Those 
were a little more numerous ; perhaps about ten. 

744. Has it ever been pi-oposed in Belgium to 
introduce the single-member- district plan P — Yes. 

745. I learn from Sir Arthur Hardinge’s despatch 
that Monsieur Yan den Peereboom introduced a Bill in 
1899. Did that propose to introduce single-member 
districts ? — No, it was a combination. Both the single- 
member and double-member distiicts remained. It was 
a very badly drawn Bill, and the Opposition saw in it a 
kind of process of gerrymandering, with the idea of estab- 
lishing for ever the domination of the Catholic party, 
created such an agitation that, as I say, we nearly and it 
got into a revolution on the subject. Then Liberals 
and Catholics both claimed proportional representation. 

746. So that the English plan of single-member 
districts has never been tided P — It has never been tided, 
but it has never been in favour because they saw 
unsunnoun table objections to it. 

747. Do you say that under the existing system the 
Government has a majority of about 10 in the 
Chamber? — Yes. 

748. Is that majority homogeneous? — Yes, abso- 
lutely. 

749. Is it not a combination P — No, it is an absolute 
majority. The Democratic Catholic party only succeeded 
in returning one member. There is thus one separated 
from the majority in certain cases. 

750. There are three main groups, I understand ? — 
Only three. 

751. And the majority in the Chamber represents 
which ? — The Catholics. A few years ago there was an 
attempt to create a fourth party. Sir Arthur Hardin go 
is quite fair, but in his reportj he made a confusion 
between independent members and the Independent 
party. Only a few years ago in Brussels they tried to 
start a third party so called independent. That was 
under the majority system, but they never succeeded in 
getting a Beat except by malting a coalition with the 
Catholics, and the Catholics allowing certain of those 
so-called Independents to be on their list. Of course, 
with the proportional election the Catholics dropped 
them, and since then they have never succeeded in 
getting a single seat. 

752. How does the proportional system work in the 
districts which return two members ? — The same way. 
We apply the same formula. I ought to give yon 
figures about that. 

753. I am only asking in general terms. Are there 
any cases in which the majority returns both members 
in a two-member district P — I think perhaps there are 
one or two in the Flemish provinces, but there must be 
an overwhelming majority for that. 

754. But in the majority of the two-member districts 
votes could be divided between the two parties P — Yes, 
but there is only one, and in that single two-member 
district it is divided — there is a Liberal and a Catholic. 

755. Only one two-member district left ? — Yes. 

756. Is there any single-member district left ? — No. 

757. I see you also speak in your memorandum of 
the coalitions which have been formed in recent times. 
Yon say that the Liberals and Socialists have sometimes 
lately formed a single list, each party furnishing a 
share of the candidates, and then you go on to say : 
*' This expedient is impossible in single-member 
distiicts ” P — Of course, the single member must 
belong to one of the two parties. 
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758. But might not the district belong to a coalition 
of two minorities ? — I mean that the candidate must be 
either Liberal or Socialist. 

759. Yes, but the member would be the choice of 
the combined forces of the Liberals and Socialists P — 
Of course he would be, but one of the two parties goes 
to the wall, and it would be impossible for him even 
after his election to please both parties. 

760. But it might modify the character of the 
candidate. He might have a leaning either to the 
Socialist side or to the Liberal side P — These we should 
call chauves-souris. 

761. Do you prefer the list system to what I might 
perhaps call Lord Courtney's system P — Yes, I prefer 
it, although I consider that a minor point, provided, as 
I say again, in Belgium wo stick to this — that a man 
ought only to give the single transferable vote (if it 
was established) between the candidates of one party. 
He ought to be restricted to vote for one party nnd 
one list. 

762. You consider it essential in Belgium that the 
power of transfer should Ire confined to the list ? — Yes. 

763. You do not see your way to carry on bye-elections 
under the proportional representation system ? — No ; 
there was a proposal made, that if the minority was 
large enough it would receive the seat in the next 
election. But I do uot see how it could work to give 
it alternately. I do not see, in fact, how it could be 
done. 

764. (Chairman.) You only have a Parliament for 
four years. There is an election every four years P — 
Yes, members are elected for four years, but the elections 
take place in half the provinces every second year, bo in 
fact the half of Parliament is renewed every two years. 

765. (Sir Courtenay Hbcrt.) It is your opinion that 
the adoption of tho proportional representation system 
has on the whole improved the quality of the members 
elected ? — Yes, because allowed it each party to choose 
its own leaders. 

766. (Sir Charles Eliot.) One of the objections which 
have been brought against large constituencies in 
England, is that they are very expensive to canvass, 
and that the difficulties and expenditure incurred by 
a candidate in making acquaintance with so many 
voters would be very great. Is that found to he the 
case in Belgium ? — From what I hear our expenses 
are much less than yours, even with your single member 
constituencies. 

767. To what do you attribute the difference P — The 
way of canvassing, evidently. 

768. Are the rules different P — I do not know 
exactly what your rules are, but it is not in the habits 
of the country to spend as much money as you do here. 
The expenses are borne partly by the candidate and 
partly by the organisations themselves, as a rule ; in 
some small districts of course the candidates may have 
to pay everything, but as a rule the general members of 
the parties contribute large sums. 

769. (Chairman.) But the expenditure of the return- 
ing officer is met by the State ? — Yes. 

770. From Imperial taxes ? — Yes, hut it comes to 
very little, because they are State officials, who are not 

E nid specially. We only pay what we call the calcu- 
itors, who are sometimes accountants ; besides a trifle 
to the electors who sit on the counting board, what we 
call the scrutateurs. 

771. Is any difficulty experienced in getting these 
calculators? — None whatever. 

772. An ordinary bank clerk is capable of ma k ing 
the calculations, I suppose P — Yes, it is a short opera- 
tion. It is only the number of them that is very 
thing ; when you have to deal with 300,000 votes, it 
would he a long process, but, as a rule, it is reduced 
to a very easy process, and made a very quick operation. 

773. (Sir Charles Eliot.) Are the majority of the 
candidates local or from other places P — Under the 
majority system they were not so much local, but now 
they are. It is very difficult for a man from another 
constituency to come in on the list. 

774. Have the electors on idea of each candidate 
personally, do you think, or do they simply vote for the 
man at the head of the list ? — As a rule they vote for 
tho list, hut that is rather on account of laziness on 



their part, because they could do otherwise if they 
chose. 

775. (Mr. J. W. Hills.) I see that you say that before 
the introduction of the new system the constituencies 
were as large as 18 members in some coses ? — There is 
one with 21 members now. 

776. Before the introduction of thiB system there 
were some of 18 ? — Yes, before there were. 

777. And therefore the change caused by the new 
system was not as great in Belgium os it would be in 
England, because all our constituencies are one or two- 
member constituencies ?— Except in some parts — very 
small districts, and those are put together to make 
three, or four, or five-member constituencies. 

778. You have as low os a two-member constituency 
in one case ? — One. 

779. And several three-member constituencies P — 
Yes. 

780. What do yon think the smallest size ought to 
he ? — Five. Three would do, and I will tell you why. 
Where there are three parties each party might have 
the chance of getting one ; but for a full working of 
the system I think five ought to be the mini mum ; nine 
or ten would be better - . 

781. Yes, because if you go below five the minorities 
have not a fair chance? — Yes, there are too many 
minorities left out in the country at large. 

782. That is especially so under the list system I 
take it, because with the list system the Independent 
has a smaller chance than under the single transferable 
vote system p — That may he. 

783. I see the electors of Brussels are 200,000 in 
number? — There are about 200,000, hut they have 
299,000 votes. 

784. (Sir Courtenay Ubert.) Owing to the plural 
votes? — Yes. 

785. (Mr. J. W. Hills.) How do the candidates get 
known to the electors r — By meetings and circulars. You 
must distinguish districts there. In the small consti- 
tuencies they can still get to the electors personally ; but 
in any large ones they use meetings, and the Press, and 
circulars, and all that kind of thing, and the heaviest 
electoral expense with us is tho circulation of circulars, 
sending them by post. Then there are meetings in 
many districts which are held everywhere, even in small 
villages, nnd there is generally some local organisation 
that holds a meeting and invites the young men of the 
party who go from village to village, always repeating 
the same tiling, but as there are a lot of people to hear 
it, it does not matter. I should add that all these 
proceedings were in use before, but they are conducted 
now in a much more orderly manner. Before, under 
the majority system, very often one party tried to disturb 
and break up the meetings of the other parties. Now 
each party remains in its own place and does its own 
affairs, and chooses its own men, and there is no 
mixture and no disturbance between them. 

786. In the large constituencies, I suppose, where 
it iB harder to get the candidate known to the electors 
the power of the party organisation is greater than in tho 
small constituencies. I suppose the elector in Brussels 
is more thnn likely to vote his party list without ques- 
tion than in some smaller constituency where he knows 
the men personally P — I cannot say that is the case. 
On the contrary, it is especially in Brussels and large 
districts that they are trying to get candidates in 
against the party. When a minority thinks itself 
ill-used and that it has not got its fair share on the list, 
or does not see on the list of its party the man it 
prefers, it is apt to separate and to present a list of its 
own. That is how it is explained that in the ballot 
paper which yon have there are six lists. 

787. But only three of those were effective lists P — 
Yes. 

78S. The other three were hardly counted at all P — 
In this case four got in. 

789. They got one Independent in ? — Yes, a 
Democrats- chretion . 

790. My point was rather this : If you increase the 
size of the constituency up to a large number of 
members, do you not thereby increase the power of the 
party organisation? — I do not see it, because I tell 
you any member — take Brussels, which is always the 
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largest — who can make himself known and who can 
find in the electorate 13,000 votes, can be elected. 
There have been many attempts like that in the case of 
local interests. Even some professions try to bring up 
a candidate. There is one of that kind in that list who 
came by himself. I do not know how many votes he 
got, but he did not get his 13,000 votes, and could not 
get in. 

791. If you are to have the Bystem of by-elections — 
and I they are a permanent part of our political 
system — it must be by a majority I suppose ? — I do not 
see any other way. 

792. (Mr. Edwin Montagu.) The opposition to the 
proportional representation system when it first came 
in, I understood you to say, came mainly from the party 
agents P— Not mainly, but they were nearly every one of 
them opposed to it. 

793. Are they now opposed to it P— Now perhaps 
there are other agents, and, as a rule, they do not 
complain of it any more. Not only the political agents 
opposed it, but also, strange to say, two kinds of political 
men — the leaders, and those who were rather at the 
lower end and who knew they would lose then- seats if it 
was established. The leaders opposed it for the same 
reason as the political agents, and that was because 
they were afraid they would not he able to pull the 
wires and it would break the discipline of the party. 
That was their principal fear. 

794>. It had the effect of reducing the majority of 
the party in power to 10 P — Yes. 

795. But you consider that large enongh for a 
working majority ? — The events show it. 

796. I think you said there was a certain growing 
agitation against the strength of the party system, and 
that some people had advocated the removing of the vote 
on the top of the list ? — Yes. 

797. What effect would that have upon itP — It 
would have no effect on the representation of the 
parties, because they would always get the same number 
that they do now ; but it might have an effect in the 
choice of the elected members in each party. For 
instance, one objection to this suppression is that if 
you lot the electors decide absolutely which members 
of the list will be elected the result is that the candi- 
dates of the same party will fight between themselves 
in order to get votes enough to get precedence of one 

-another. That is one of the reasons of the present 
system — to avoid that fight — although there is always 
a fight, of course, within party lines. There is perhaps 
a combination which I have thought of ;uid proposed 
which might lead to the advantage of the precedence 
being left with the party, but at the same time increase 
more or leas the power of the electors. That would be 
to suppress the top case, but leaving to the party the 
right to regulate the order of precedence. So that each 
elector should he obliged to vote against one particular 
name, and then I would sum up all the surplus votes 
and all the votes that have not been employed. All 
those who get the quota would he elected, but the 
surplus votes and unemployed votes should be added 
together, and then they should be distributed amongst 
the non-elected candidates on the list according to the 
places which the party has assigned to them on the list. 

798. ( Chairman. ) Does not Sir Arthur Hardinge very 
correctly interpret your views P — Yes, except that I 
ought to qualify a few things he says. 

799. But on this particular point perhaps you will 
look at what he says ( handing a document to the 
witness) ? — This relates to the proposal of M. Destrde, 
ono of the Socialist leaders, that a certain quota of 
votes, established for the whole country, should secure 
a seat in any constituency. Sir Arthur Hardinge has 
just put his linger on the objection to this system when 
he says : “ How this is to be urranged consistently with 
“ the maintenance of the existing electoral divisions 
" M. Destree does not explain.” He wants to divide 
up the whole country. Many combinations are possible. 
Of course if it could be done it would be an improvement, 
there is no doubt about that. 

800. That is almost going back to Mr. Hare’s 
scheme ? — Yes. Of course it could be done if you made 
the whole country one constituency, bub the great 
problem of proportional representation in my opinion is 



to combine the two things — the local representation and 
the proportional representation of the parties. 

801. (Mr. Edwin Montagu.) In the existing list 
system in Belgium a party forms a list. Then how 
would those candidates proceed to work the constituency? 
Would they divide up the constituency among them 
according to the places in which they were best known 
and then proceed to address meetings in that district P— 
Of course they will arrange that between themselves. 
A candidate goes to one meeting in one place where ho 
is better known, and another to another place ; those 
who cun talk Flemish go to the Flemish villages • those 
who do not, remain in Brussels, and so on in each large 
constituency. 

802. They proceed to carry on a campaign in favour 
of their party advocating that the electors should vote 
for themselves and the other candidates? — Yes, in ths 
order they have agreed to arrange between themselves. 
They must sign a paper saying this is the list they 
have arranged between themselves, because officially the 
p allies are not known. One only knows the candidate 
and his 100 supporters. The candidates come forward 
and say : “We form one list together, and we present 
“ that list in such a manner that M\ So-and-So is No. 1, 
“ Mr. So-and-So No. 2, and so on.” 

803. Each candidate therefore speaks on behalf of 
the list ? — Yes. 

804. (Sir Courtenay Ilbert.) It would be considered 
unfair if a candidate said: “Vote for me first "P — 
Yes ; it has been done though. One of the Catholic 
members in Brussels has got in in that way, but of 
course he is more or less looked down upon by the 
othere, and I do not know what will happen next 
time. 

805. It is not considered playing the game ? — It is 
not considered fair. Then there is the case where he 
has not himself requested votes of preference, but has 
had three or four papers with him, and it is these 
papers that have made the request to the electors, and 
he did not protest. 

806. (Mr. Edwin Montagu.) How many elections 
have been held under this system P — 1900, 1902, 1904, 
1906, and 1908 — that is, five general elections. 

807. Do you say the stability of the Government 
has been greater than previously, and that there have 
not been such fluctuations ? — Their majorities have 
rather decreased. I do not remember what they had at 
first, but they have lost u few seats since, and still have 
a working majority. 

808. In this country, as I diuesay yon know, there 
are considerable fluctuations of political opinion P— 
Yes. 

809. Had you ever a similar comparable fluctuation 
of political opinion in Belgium P — Not to such an 
extent. Of course under the majority system there 
came a moment when there was an enormous change 
after many years, but such changes are not always 
sincere under the majority system. M. Beernaert, the 
Catholic leader, who was a great advocate from the 
first of proportional representation, told Parliament in 
1892 when there was a large Catholic majority returned 
that it would have been turned into a minority if about 
325 electors belonging to the opposition had been 
distributed among certain districts. 

810. In the fight which you described as having 
lasted for 35 years, was it a burning popular question P 
— It became so. For many years at first it was not. 

811. But before it approached success there was 
considerable popular interest in it? — Yes; we made 
model elections as has been done here, and we went 
from town to town to explain the system and show its 
advantages. 

812. Was the opposition very considerable P — Yes. 
much more in Parliament t.hnn outside. Nearly all the 
Belgian Press rallied round proportional representation 
with two or three exceptions, but in Parliament there 
were still a great many to oppose it for the reasons I 
juBt gave you. It was not, however, a party question. 

813. Among the Belgian people, how did the towns 
and the rural districts compare P Was the opposition 
stronger to it in the town or in the country ? — I cm* 
hardly say that. No, I do not t.bink it ran like that. 
It was a question of individual or local feeling. Perhaps 
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two provinces were more against it : Hainault, as I 
said, where the Socialists and Liberals had largo 
majorities, and also Limbourg where everything was 
Catholic ; their representatives were very much opposed 
to it. . 

814. What induced you to adopt in your country 
■ compulsory voting ?— In 1892 we reformed our Con- 
stitution. The electorate was suddenly enlarged tenfold. 
It was 140,000 electors before, and it came to be at once 
1 400,000. M. Beernaert, who was the fii - st Minister, saw 
the danger, and thought from a Conservative point of 
view compulsory voting would be a safeguard. Just as 
he proposed other measures which were not carried — 
he wanted to strengthen the Senate and to introduce a 
Referendum to counterbalance the extension of the 
franchise. 

815. But the compulsory voting system would hardly 
be necessary now. Tou do not think it affects the result 
of your elections ? — Who can say what it would be if it 
was not compulsory ? Who could say what electors 
would remain at home ? The compulsory voting was 
established eight yearn before proportional representa- 
tion. As a rule I think it is a good thing. 

816. I t hink you say that no party who could avoid 
it would put upon their list any candidate who was not 
known in the constituency for which he desired 
representation? — It would be difficult. Besides, the 
local men might object to not having the representation 
come to them, and it going to a stranger. 

817. If a party had to choose between the adoption 
of two candidates, one of whom was a far- better 
better politician than the other, but had no local 
connection, it would be far better to run the local man 
than the better politician ? — I think it would be better 

The witnes 



to run the belter politician, but I do not know how the 
electors would decide. That all depends on the man. 

818.. (Lord Locliee.) When a preference is indicated 
in the list system, the vote only counts for the member 
preferred P — No, it counts for the list first. It is a 
double simultaneous vote. Tou vote simultaneously 
for the list, and for one name on that list. 

819. Then so far as the list is concerned, the effect 
is the same, whether you spot the paper at the top or 
against one name at the side ? — That is so, absolutely. 

820. Tou give one preference only P — Tou give a 
preference to that candidate. 

821. And one only P — One only. 

822. Could yon say whether in practice the pre- 
ference vote is extensively used or not ? — No, it is not, 
although it is simply by the fault of the electors, 
because they have a right to do it, and they do not 
choose to do it. 

823. It is very little usedP — Yery little used. I 
do not say it is not used at all, but perhaps in 
300,000 votes there will be 40,000 or 30,000 preferential 
votes. 

824. You mentioned the case of a preferential vote 
which would put a man in? — Yes, there have been 
several cases. 

825. That is very exceptional P — Tes. 

826. (Chairman.) Will you allow me to put your 
memorandum in as part of your evidence to appear 
on our copy of the Minutes P — Certainly, it is at your 
disposal.* When constituencies have 40,000 new in- 
habitants, they receive one member more, but that is 
only done every tenth year at the general census. 



* See page 52. 

withdrew. 
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Thursday, 6th May 1909. 



Present : 

LORD RICHARD FREDERICK CAYENDISH (Chaii-man). 



The Hon. Edwin S. Montagu, M.P. 

Sir Francis J. S. Hopwood, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
Sir Charles Norton Eliot, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
LL.D., D.C.L. 



The Hon. William Pember Reeves. 

Mr. John Waller Hills, M.P. 

Mr. Charles D. Robertson ( Secretary ). 



Mr. John Renwick Seager called and examined. 



827. (Chairman.) Yon are Secretary of the Regis- 
tration Department of the Liberal Central Association ? 

828. Tou have had considerable experience in elec- 
tioneering matters P — A great many years’ experience, 
nearly 35. 

829. Have you gone into the questions of the various 
schemes that have been proposed in opposition to the 
present system ? — Certainly. 

830. In the first place, do you consider the present 
system satisfactory P — Extremely unsatisfactory. 

831. Then any scheme which would improve it 
would meet with your approval. You think it ought 
to be improved P — There must be some alteration, clearly ; 
I think we all admit that. 

832. Have you any preference for any one of the 
various methods which have been proposed P — I have a 
distinct preference for the alternative vote. The pro- 
portional representation scheme is admirable in theory, 
I think. We all admit that, and I confess to having 
been very much bitten with it years ago, but I do not 
think it is workable, and I do not think the time has 
come in this country to try it. 

833. I think wc had better take the systems in the 
same order as you have them in your memorandum. 
The first one is proportional voting ? — My objections, 
as I have set out in my memorandum, {ire threefold. 



In the first place, I greatly fear the tendency to form 
‘small groups in the House of Commons. I think that 
the division of the country into two great parties is for 
the benefit of the country and the stability of the 
Government. The second point is that the grouping 
of constituencies into large areas would have the effect 
of multiplying the cost of elections to the individual 
members. I do not think yon could always take it that 
all the members — say, seven candidates for Birmingham 
— would agree to stand together. You may have 
probably two or three men standing together, but not 
the whole seven, for various reasons. In that case the 
proportionate amount that they would have to spend 
would be vastly in excess of what they pay now. 

834. Each candidate, instead of having an area as 
at present to cover - , would have practically seven times 
that area ? — Quite so. 

835. And you do not anticipate that there would 
be combination, or frequently there would not be com- 
bination between them? — I think frequently there 
would Ire no combination of the whole number. You 
would probably have them running in two groups. At 
all events, I think the cost, even if they ran together, 
would probably exceed what it is now, with the one 
exception, of the returning officer’s charges, which might 
possibly be a little cheapened by taking the whole area 
of Birmingham in one instead of dividing it up into 
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seven constituencies. The other point, I think, is this : 
That the tendency would he to confuse the elector 
himself. If the elector is confronted with a lallot 
paper with 20 names upon which he has to express a 
preference, not merely make seven crosses, I think the 
average elector would probably be confused. I t hi nk, 
moreover, upon that, that the modem tendency of 
Liberal opinion has been in favour, not of grouping, 
but of still further having single-member constituencies, 
and getting rid of the double-barrelled ones. There- 
fore I do not agree at all with the proportional repre- 
sentation scheme — not now. It may come in years to 
come. 

836. Do you attach any value to the idea that the 
minority should receive representation ?— In a sense 
they do, in a rough-and-ready way, get that now. I 
do not attach much importance to it being scientifically 
arranged, and for the reasons I have given. I think 
it is the duty of the minority to turn itself into a 
majority by reason and in course of time. 

837. But it is conceivable that there may be certain 
phases of opinion which receive no representation ? — 
That is quite possible — extreme opinions. 

838. It might be greatly to the advantage of the 
community that thex-e should be such representation P 
— Personally, I am doubtful upon that point. My 
own view is that at the present time you get in the 
House of Commons two great parties, the predominant 
parties, who, within their own ranks, practically cover 
the whole of the shades of opinion of their parties. 
But there are, I quite admit, the Socialist group, who 
belong to neither party. 

839. The px-esent system does not allow the inde- 
pendent member much chance of being returned P — 
That is so, I quite agree. 

840. Under the scheme of proportional representa- 
tion, the chances of his being returned would be greatly 
strengthened? — No doubt; but I do not think that 
would tend to good government. I think it would 
tend to government by the wobbler ; and I pity the 
Prime Minister who haB to govern where there is a 
multiplicity of groups. 

841. In fact, you will not admit that the individualist 
is an accession to the House as a whole P — As a rule, 
not. 

842. The result of any method of proportional 
representation would mean the reduction in the size of 
majority ? — Yes, distinctly. 

843. You anticipate that the working majority 
would almost be reduced to a vanishing point P — Quite 
60 . You would always be subject to combinations and 
groups, and never be quite sure where you were as a 
party. 

844'. Do you think there is any evil in the present 
system, by which one party obtains a large majority 
and then, by the swing of the pendulum, is turned into 
a veiy small minority P — Yes, I tliink it is to be» 
regretted, and I think the system of alternative voting, 
which we shall discuss presently, would get rid of that 
difficulty largely. 

845. With reference to the question of amalgamating 
several constituencies and forming a large electoral 
area, you do not see any advantage in that ? — No. 

846. For instance, you do not think that centres 
like Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, and so on, 
would be more homogeneous as one constituency P — I 
do not think you could make variations of representa- 
tion. If you were to take Manchester, Liverpool, and 
Birmingham, and treat them differently, I see diffi- 
culties in the way. You must give a general principle 
of grouping. On the whole, I think it is a mistake, and 
I am against the principle of grouping. 

847. You have no doubt in your mind that if the 
system Ire adopted it would have to be adopted for the 
whole country ? — That is so. 

848. Yon would not take the large boroughs, and 
start with them; you would not approve of that? — Ho, 
I prefer to start with the alternative vote, which I think 
is a step in the direction of px-opoi-tional representation. 

849. In the conclusion of your remarks about pro- 
portional representation, you say you believe your view's 
axe shared by the Liberal agents throughout the 
country P— That I anx sure of. The Liberal agents as 



a whole, so fax- as I know, are none of them in favour 
of it ; and as to the ox-ganisations, I do not know of 
one Liberal ox-ganisation that has ever passed a resolu- 
tion in favour of it. 

850. That is fx-om a national point of view quite as 
much as from a purely partisan point of view p — Quite. 

851. I suppose you come in contact with all classes 
throughout the county P — Yes. 

852. Have you eome acx-ossany demand for a change 
in this direction, not so much from politicians as from 
the general public ? — Here and thex-e you do find groups 
of gentlemen who look upon it from an intellectual 
point of view — a mere theoretical point of view, pex-haps, 
who are in favour of it, I quite admit ; but I do not 
think it has made any headway in the past 30 years, 
since I took any part in the wox-king. 

853. You have obsex-ved, no doubt, that the Press 
are almost without exception in favoxu- of this scheme P 
— I was not aware of that. 

854. Were you present at the last test election P — 
No, the first one, 30 years ago. 

855. The comments in the Press, I think I may 
say, were very favourable to Lord Courtney's last test 
election? — As far as coun ti n g is concerned, I have 
always held it is easy and expeditious, and in its way 
satisfactory from that point of view. It is rather from 
the election, or electors’ point of view, that I am 
putting it. 

856. You anticipate that the elector would find 
difficulty in actually max-king his ballot-paper P — I 
think so. 

857. Have you any experience of this system in 
othex- countries P — No, none. 

858. You cannot tell whether the electors find it 
difficult there or not? — No, I have no knowledge of 
anything outside this country with regard to elections. 

859. If it he shown that in other countries they find 
uo difficulty, you will admit we would be able to do 
quite as well? — From an intellectual point of view; 
but I do not think, if I may say so, it is quite fail- to 
compare us with Belgium, for instance, whex-e I know 
the system has been adopted, but with other things — 
compulsox-y voting, for example, and plural voting from 
1 to 3, according to a person’s position — all those 
things alter the position entirely. They are not on the 
same foundation as ourselves. 

860. You do not base your objection px-incipally on 
the ground of confusing the minds of the electors P — 
Not at all. My px-incipal gx-oxxnd, I am hound to say, 
is the question of policy, and the oppox-tunity for the 
formation of small groups. 

861. Now we come to the system of the second 
ballot P — I think if we could get nothing better than 
that, I should be in favour of a second ballot ; hut I 
think there are many objections to it. I think, in the 
first place, there would be considerable extra cost — 
practically double cost ; because wherever a candidate 
was not elected by an absolute majox-ity, after an 
interval of time, whether it he a week or a fox-tnight, 
the second ballot which would be taken would mean 
going through the whole of the election again. It is 
not merely the time and trouble, bxxt the actual money 
cost of agents and clex-ks, and committee rooms, and 
printing, and the various thixxgs that go to make up an 
election; and vcxy few men could afford that second 
ballot. 

862. Bub as a practical way of securing the true 
opinion of the constituency, do you think it is a good 
method ? — No, I do not. It is more workable, I think, 
than the propoi-tional system. I do not think it is a 
good method, because I am afraid the effect of the 
second ballot would be a diminished number of pex-sons 
voting the second time. Men who might make a 
struggle to vote, to be in time once to vote, would not 
go the second time. 

863. You mean the party supporting the third 
candidate on the listP — It is quite possible that the 
votes might he so px-opoi-tioned that the result did not 
represent at all the constituency. The voting might be 
given to some extent, out of ill-feeling or spite, to the 
other man. My great point is that I think the second 
ballot would not bring about sufficient interest in the 
election. 
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864. And would merely cause unnecessary expense ? 
_ Great extra expense. 

865. Now we come to tie alternative vote P — That 
system is the one which I prefer of the three. It has 
many advantages over the second ballot. In the first 
place, the decision is on one counting, and no extra 
expense is incurred by any candidate. Secondly, it 
wives the opportunity for any number of candidates 
standing, and all being voted for, and a decision 
arrived at from the total number, instead of as under 
the second ballot, the elimination of the bottom names, 
and taking the election upon the remaining ones. I 
think that alone is sufficient to show that it is more 
important than the second ballot. In the third place, 
it would get rid of all the heated feeling which would 
naturally be engendered by the second ballot, and it 
would be quite easy under the single-member system 
for the man to put “ 1 ” or “ 2 ” against the persons he 
prefers in that order. 

866. You do not think that that would lead to con- 
fusion in the minds of the electorate ? — None at all. 
The cumulative vote system for the school board, for 
instance, is recent, and did not cause any trouble, where 
the voter had not any preference, but had to divide his 
votes up. I do not think there will be any trouble in 
that way. Moreover, bringing it down to making two 
marks, “ 1 ” and “ 2,” instead of putting a X, is so 
simple that I think every elector could see the force of 
it. Although the opportunity would be given to any 
number of candidates, it is not very likely you would 
have more than three or four candidates for a 
constituency. 

867. You have referred to the old school board system 
of the cumulative vote, but surely that has been found by 
experience not to work very well? — I am against it 
entirely. I do not believe in that as a system. I am 
only citing it as an instance in which the electors did 
not find a difficulty in putting numbers instead of 
crosses against the names. I think I might say upon 
that system of alternative voting that Mr. Robertson’s 
Bill is one which I approve of all the way through 
until he deals with the two-member constituencies, and 
then I do not agree with his proposals in that respect. 

868. In your opinion you prefer to have only single- 
member constituencies ? — Yes ; but taking matters 
as they are, with 27 double- member constituencies, 
Mi-. Robertson proposed to deal with that by having 
two ballot papers, and these ballot papers, I understand, 
are to be on one sheet of paper perforated; hut the 
arrangement of the names upon them is to be by lot by 
the returning officer, or if two candidates choose to 
signify their desire to run together, they can be put 
upon one paper. Personally I do not agree with that 
system at all. I think the difficulty would be great. 
I do not think it would be quite fair to the people 
themselves. I do not believe in the system of lot, nor 
do I think two candidates ought to be on one paper. 
I think it ought to be one single ballot paper for the 
whole election. 

869. And No. 1 would be the first vote, and No. 2 
the second? — No. 2 will he the second preference. 

870. But in a double-member constituency, and 
marking like that, would not that very much approxi- 
mate to the single transferable vote system? — It is 
a step in that direction undoubtedly. If it should be 
found after some experience with the alternative vote 
that it was capable of being extended, and wisely so 
extended, proportional representation might come along, 
and I think those who are in favour of that particular 
system might very well help us to get this system as 
an experiment first. 

871. The alternative vote being a step towards the 
proportional representation system ? — Yes ; I would like 
to point out that I have two suggestions to make. 
With regard to the double-barrelled constituencies, 
under Mr. Robertson’s Bill, as I said just now, I do 
not agree with his system at all. It occurs to me that 
there are two ways of dealing with the voting for two 
members. In the one case you might give the option 
of the voter putting the figure 1 against two persons 
end the figure 2 against two others. That was the first 
proposul — that they should each mark 1 twice over, 
which would give them the opportunity of voting. I 
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t hink that would probably get rid of the difficulty of 
the one ballot paper. 

872. And then have a double second choice ? — For 
the second choice he would be able to mark “ 2 ” twice 
over. 

878. Mark two candidates with a figure 2? — Yes. 
If I might point ont the way in which the alternative 
vote might possibly work, take the Colne Valley case, 
where you had a Socialist, a Liberal, and a Conservative. 
The Socialist polled 3,648 votes, 150 only above the 
Liberal and about 200 in advance of the Conservative, 
so that by about, roughly speaking, 30 per cent, of the 
electorate this gentleman was returned. Under alter- 
native voting you would have taken out the Con- 
servative vote, eliminating the odd figures, the 227, 
leaving him 8,000, and dividing those between the 
Socialist and the Liberal, it is not unreasonable to 
think that the Conservative voter would largely have 
preferred the Liberal to represent him than the 
Socialist. So that if you had given them roughly, 
1,800 to the Liberal and 1,200 to the Socialist — 
that being the Labour- vote given to him although a 
Socialist — the effect of that would have been to bring 
the Liberal up to 5,495, as against the 4,848, which 
would have much better represented the general state 
of feeling of Colne Valley than the present representa- 
tion does. If I take the most recent ease of Sheffield, 
there was a Labour and Socialist, a Conservative, a 
Liberal, surd a second Conservative ; 12,889 votes were 
polled in all, yet the Socialist was returned, with 27 • 4 
per- cent, of the voting, at that election. If alternative 
voting had taken place one of two things might 
have happened. If the whole Liberal vote had given 
the second preference to the Socialist or Labour can- 
didate he would still have been the member, but would 
have received 6,706 votes, or 50 per cent, of the total 
poll, while the Conservative woidd have received the 
total of the two Conservative votes, making 6,183 ; or 
if there had been a division in the Liberal votes, and the 
Conservative votes had been accumulated upon the first 
Conservative, and the division of the Liberal vote had 
been on the same lines as that for Colne Valley — 1,200 
in one case and 1,800 in the other- — the result would 
have been that the Conservative would have polled 
7,983 and the Labour man would have had 4,731, and I 
think probably that approximated more to the feeling 
of the Atter-cliffe Division of Sheffield than the return 
of the Socialist with 27 -4 per cent, of the electorate 
polling. 

874. That is under the system of the alternative 
vote ? — Yes. 

875. The proportional representation system cannot 
be applied to a single-member constituency ? — No, it 
must be by grouping. 

876. In regard to the question of three-cornered 
contests, take the last election in Warwickshire. 
There it would hardly apply ; the majority was so large 
that it swamped the other two? — Yes, as a matter 
of fact the person returned received 50 per cent, 
plus 1 of the total poll. It is only in cases where it is 
not arrived at on the first ballot that the alternative 
vote comes into force. 

877. Taking different areas of the country where 
one party at present occupies all the seats, do you 
think that is a tiling which ought to be remedied if 
possible. For instance, take Birmingham, returning 
seven Unionists, or Wales returning an entire repre- 
sentation of Liberals, do not you think any scheme 
which would redress that grievance by giving the 
minority in each place a chance of obtaining repre- 
sentation would be advisable P — That is rather a question 
of theory than otherwise. It is a question whether the 
Conservatives in Wales are not represented by the 
Conservatives in England. It lias not that parochial 
ling that smaller matters would have. The Conservative 
policy, I take it, is just as well represented by the 
English Conservatives as it would be by the Welsh 
Conservatives, but the preponderance of feeling in 
Wales is Liberal j it would be quite a small proportion 
who were Conservatives. 

878. But they do not receive actually any local 
representation ? — Quite so. 
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879. It is conceivable under a scheme of propor- 
tional representation that they would?— Certainly. 

880. You do not think the advantage, which it must 
be admitted that would be, would outweigh lie objec- 
tions ? — No, I do not think so myself. 

881. The question of redistribution does not neces- 
sarily come before this inquiry, but it must be admitted 
that any Boheme of alteration would involve redistribu- 
tion ? — Certainly. 

882. In your view, if there was any redistribution 
you would recommend the abolition of the two-member 
seats P — Certainly, and the bringi n g up of the total of 
the electorate to, I should say myself, a minimum of 
15,000, and getting rid of all the small places, or 
absorbing them. 

S83. ( Sir Francis Sopwood.) Do the Liberal agents 
in the country belong to the Liberal Central Associa- 
tion P — No, agents do not belong to the Liberal Central, 
they have an organisation of their own, and I happen 
to be one of their board of examiners, and I am and 
have been for many years a member of the Society. 

884. Then you are familial- with the wishes of the 
country agents as well as the Metropolitan agents P — 
Yes, certainly. 1 am not speaking for the Metropolis 
only. 

885. Have you considered, as a body — either the 
Metropolitan body, or the other body to which you 
referred — recently the question of electoral reform as a 
whole? — Certainly. We liad a general meeting of all 
the agents. 

888. I understand from you that as regards redis- 
tribution, your proposals would be in favour of the 
maintenance of single- member constituencies?: — Yes. 

887. And the abolition of the two-member con- 
stituencies ? — Certainly. 

888. And Hint you are opposed to a system of 
redistribution which would have the effect of creating 
more th:in single- member constituencies ? — Yes. 

889. Have you considered any other points of 
principle bearing on electoral reform which it would bo 
useful to state to the Commission. For instance, to 
illustrate what I mean, would the agents be in favour 
of having all the elections on one day P — Clearly. 

890. Have you anything of the same kind to 
suggest P — The closing of licensed houses on the same 
day. 

891 . Have they considered that ? — Certainly. 

892. Have they any other point ? — Yes. I think as 
agents we are all in favour of the official costs of the 
election being borne either by the county or the State. 

893. That question probably lies just outside our 
province r — Yea. 

89-4. As I understand it, you agree that the present 
state of things, both as regards the constituencies 
themselves and the methods of electing members for 
such constituencies, is very imperfect ? — Certainly. 

895. You certainly desire to see an alteration in a 
system which cim produce such results as in the Colne 
Valley and Atterclilfe ? — Yes. 

890. The policy of yourself and your colleagues, I 
gather, is that of distinct representation of ma jorities 
rather than representation of minorities ? — Certainly. 

897. You attach much more importance to the due 
representation of the majority than to any representa- 
tion of the minority P — Yes. 

898. But, at the same time, if you apply the alter- 
native vote for tho purpose of obtaining temporarily 
the adequate representation of the majority, I gather 
that you would lxi prepared to use such a system as an 
approach towards a more elaborate Bystem of propor- 
tional representation ? — Certainly. I think if it turned 
out to ho completely satisfactory, and the public got 
used to that system, it is always possible to extend it 
to tho larger system of proportional representation. 

899. But is that so if you embark on a new redis- 
tribution scheme which binds you to single-member 
constituencies? — I do not say in two years or five 
years. I am thinking of the future — considerably in 
the future. 

900. But where is the embarking point to come P — 
The transferable vote is the first step, I take it. That 
is common to both the proportional representation and 
the alternative vote system. 



901. Is your fear of taking the plunge into pro- 
portional representation, merely an apprehension that 
the elector will not understand the system P — No, mV 
primary objection is that it is dangerous to the State in 
the present condition of affairs. 

902. What change in condition do you anticipate ? 
— I fear that the majority would not be either Liberal 
or Conservative. 

903. But what change in the condition of circum- 
stances do you anticipate is likely to occur which would 
make it safe to embark in a system of proportional 
representation if it is not safe to do so now ? — That is 
so much in the future that I am afraid I could not give 
you reasons for it. One could only suppose that the 
party system may break down. At the present time 
we are ruled by the party system, which may break 
down entirely, and so it may become necessary to have 
a new system. 

904. It is strictly acotu-ate to say that we are ruled 
by the party system now P — In a rough-and-ready way 
I should say we are, certainly. 

905. But you anticipate that we may become more 
rough and less ready at no distant date, and so you 
would have fresh sub-divisions of “ Free Traders ” and 
“ Protectionists,” and so forth ? — Certainly. It is quite 
possible that within the course of only a few years you 
might possibly got a re-arrangement of parties. One 
can quite conceive of the uprising of one particular 
element, which at the present time is small, causing a 
combi nation of other parties and the formation of two 
other dividing parties. 

906. And as the party system breaks down you 
would l>e disposed to welcome the introduction of pro- 
portional representation? — I think it would Unnecessary 
then. . 

907. The only question in your mind is as to the 
psychological moment at which the new departure 
may be made P — I am certain about one thing — that this 
is not tho psychological momeut. 

908. You wont to see one more Registration or 
Redistribution Bill passed dealing with one-member 
constituencies, and stand on the brink until there is a 
second P — Of course, taking together with it the alterna- 
tive voto — redistribution and the alternative vote. 

909. Now tell me something about the alternative 
vote. How does the voter mark his ballot paper? — 
Supposing yon had three persons standing as candidates, 
he would mark “ 1 ” against the person he most desired 
to he returned. He would then mark “ 2 ” against the 
person he would desire to have if the first preference 
failed. Then tho whole of the first preferences would 
he counted first, and if upon that a candidate had 50 per 
cent, plus 1 he would he returned, of course. 

910. But if you had a plethora of candidates stand- 
ing for a one-member constituency, would a man he at 
liberty to mark 1, 2, 3, or must he confine it to 1, 2? — 
I think I should be rather inclined, myself — I do not 
think evcryliody would agree with me — to allow him to 
mark tho whole order of preference. Supposing there 
were five candidates, I t hink I should allow him to murk 
1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

911. So far as the voter was concerned, under tho 
system of alternative votes he would be in no lees 
complicated a position than under the system of pro- 
portional representation ? — He would, for this reason, 
that it would not be compulsory upon him, or really 
necessary for him, to mark five figures against five 
names. 

912. But is not that equally true of proportional 
representation ? — Of course it depends upon the system. 
The Belgian system, as 1 understand it, is by lists, and 
I daresay there it is not a difficult tiling to put a tick 
across the little mark that represents the whole list — 
I think that is possible. But I do not think we should 
agree in this country to have it formed in that way on 
a list system. 

913. But you ore familiar with the other system, 
what is known as the system of the Proportional 
Representation Society, whioh is that of a transferable 
vote P — Yes. 

914. There a voter exercises his -preference by 
putting 2, 3, 4, and 5 P — That is true. 
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915. Which is what he would do, as I understand 
it in the case of the alternative vote ? — He might, 
certainly, if he chose. 

916. In neither case need he exercise the preference 
right up to the hilt ? — Perhaps not. I think it might 
he optional, certainly. He might mark 1, 2, and 3, or 
1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

917. So that as between the alternative vote and 
proportional representation there is nothing to choose 
as affecting the intelligence of the elector P — I should 
be sorry to say the elector was not intelligent. 

918. As affecting the ability of the elector ? — Yes. 

I do not think there is so much in that as in my other 
points. I think there is a difficulty in this way: 
Whereas for a single-member constituency you could 
hardly conceive of more than four or five persons 
standing, where you have a group of constituencies 
with 60,000 to 100,000 electors the chances are that 

ou would have 15, 20, or perhaps even more, on the 
allot paper to vote for, which would increase the 
difficulty of the marking. 

919. I was just going to bring you to that very 
point. The parting of the ways seems to me to be 
simply this : You would adhere to the single-member 
constituency, giving the elector the right to vote alter- 
natively. Those who take a modest view of propor- 
tional representation, would be content to take three or 
five-member constituencies, giving the elector the same 
right of preference. If you felt assured that the con- 
stituencies would not l-un lreyond three or five, I take 
it it would modify your opinion ? — I think not, because, 
supposing it was limited to three members, you could 
hardly conceive of that being less than 50,000 electors, 
and that would be too large an area and too large an 
electorate to deal with. My objection would be just 
the same to the combination of three as it would be to 
five or six. 

920. You know a very strong opinion has been 
expressed before us in favour of the maintenance of 
historical associations as evidenced by a particular 
area ? — Yes. 

921. Do you think there is anything in thatP — I 
am afraid it is more sentimental than pr-acticaL 

922. Do you think it is equally good to divide 
Liverpool into districts, and have a Labour man sitting 
for one district and an Irishman representing the Irish 
vote in another, and a Conservative in a third ? — I 
should prefer that. 

923. But on the whole question, as I understand it, 
you are quite prepared to make a departure in the 
direction of proportional representation at the moment 
when the party system would not be nnduly affected ? 
— I think when the present party system breaks down, 
would possibly be the psychological moment for the 
other advance. 

924. (Sir Charles Eliot.) You say you think your 
personal views against proportional representation are 
shared by Liberal agents throughout the country? — 
Yes. 

925. Would you say there is any difference of 
opinion between Liberal and Conservative agents on 
that point? — I am sorry that my knowledge of the 
Conservative agents is very limited. I only know a few 
individuals. I do not know them as a body. But I am 
in constant touch with the Liberal agents. We have 
frequent meetings, and as one of their representatives 
on their board of management, I am in touch with all. 

926. And they are clearly against proportional 
representation, even with comparatively small con- 
stituencies of three members? — Yes, I think I might 
say that. 

927. I think you said you -wished to abolish _ the 
present two-member constituencies ? — Yes. 

928. What are the reasons for that P — I think myself 
the general trend of public opinion is against it. The 
party, at all events, is in favour of single- member 
constituencies, and difficulties frequently arise by having 
two members to elect for one place. Occasionally I 
know the effect is to get a Liberal and a Conservative, 
and in that sense the two parties are well represented, 
but I think the general feeling is against it, because of 
the desire for the single-member constituency as against 
the double-member constituency. I do not know why 
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double-member constituencies were retained, and I never 
could understand why. 

929. You do not think any system of lists would 
answer in England such as they have in Belgium or 
Switzerland ? — I think not. 

930. What do you think is the reason why it 
succeeds in Belgium and Switzerland, and would not 
succeed in England ? — I do not know sufficiently about 
Switzerland or Belgium to give an opinion perhaps, but 
what strikes me is that their system of par-ties is quite 
different to ours. Our system of parties, as I take it, 
is divided by distinct policies between two par-ties, both 
of them desiring to do what is right for the whole 
country, hut for other things having distinct policies 
to woi-k upon. I underetand in Belgium it is hu-gely 
dominated by religious feeling and by other mirror- 
matters which do not appeal to us in this country. 

931. Is this system of alternative voting which you 
advocate actually in force anywhere ? — I am not sure 
hut I rather third: it is in force in Australia. 

932. I have heard it said that it would be opposed 
by the Labour Party, on the ground that Labour candi- 
dates would be usually cut out by it. Do you think- 
that is true? — I think it might probably have some 
effect upon them in some cases where they have no right 
to expect to be returned. I do not think it would affect 
a constituency where it is made up almost entirely of 
labour, where the thing which ought to happen would 
be that the Labour- man should be returned. It 
certainly would affect them where they choose to cut in 
and destroy the chances of the man who ought probably 
to be returned, because he has the major portion of 
opinion in his favour, whether it be Liberal or- Conserva- 
tive — it would certainly affect them in those cases. 

933. (Mr. J. W. Hills.) You lay great stress on the 
majority in Parliament being strong ? — I do. I think 
I must modify that a little. I believe in party govern- 
ment by majority, but as a matter of fact too large a 
majority is not always a thing to be desired. 

934. We were told yesterday that the Belgian 
Parliament could work with a majority of 10. You 
would not regard that as a working majority for 
England, would you ? — No, I should not. 

935. The next important point in your mind, I take 
it, is that the best class of man should form part of 
that majority ? — Certainly. 

936. You condemn the proportional representation 
system on the ground that it weakens the number of 
the majority and the quality also P — Certainly. 

937. You think we should have small groups that 
would be pledged to certain interests P — Certainly. 

988. Supposing that a big town like Birmingham 
was a single constituency, and you, as a party agent, 
were making up your list of members to stand there; 
do you think any party agent would tend to include 
special members to catch the special votes of the 
Church or Nonconformists, or liquor trade, or so on, 
under proportional representation? — I should think 
probably. 

939. So you think the result would be that you 
would get returned to Parliament men pledged to 
special interests which were not the national interests ? 
— Quite so. 

940. Though you wopld thus represent all tlie 
minorities in the country they would be minorities that 
stood for their own particular business, and not for the 
national interest? — Undoubtedly. I might put it in 
another way : the effect to my mind would he that the 
number of bores and cranks in the House would be 
largely increased, apart from the personal interests of 
trade or religion. 

941. Your system of tire alternative vote and 
single-member constituencies, though it secures the 
representation of the majority, does not correct the 
effects of our system in that a large majority that is 
scattered over several constituencies is unrepresented. 
Take Wales for instance : the alternative vote in Wales 
would not have affected the solid Liberal membership 
for Wales at the last election ? — No. 

942. It secures that the member who sits for a 
special seat is the majority member and not a minority 
member ? — Certainly. 
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943. How in a constituency do you apply the 
alternative vote ? I followed very clearly your lucid 
description of the single - member constituency at 
Atterdiffe, but I do not see how you apply it to a two- 
member constituency ?— A two-member constituency 
could be worked on the plan Mr. Robertson lnid down 
in his Bill. 

9.(4. I do not think I quite follow that P — It is tlus : 
The persons when nominated shall be divided into two 
lists, the returning officer is to be the person who 
allocates the names to the two lists. He does that 
under the Bill by lot; but always provided that any 
two candidates may notify to him when they give in 
their nomination papers tliat they desire to be put 
together upon one of those two lists. Then the two 
lists are put upon one ballot paper sheet, but perforated 
so that it makes it into two ballot papers; and the 
person voting under the sohome marks his papers with 
the figures 1 and 2 against any of those persons on 
those two lists. 

945. He puts two l’a and two 2’s P — No, that is 
what I suggest should be done. If I may read the 
section, it says: “Two lista of candidates shall be 
“ printed separately on a ballot paper, and may 1)6 
“ divided by a perforated line. A list may be headed 
“ by the words : ‘First Seat’ or ‘ Second Seat/ or other 
•• like title. A voter may give one and shall not give 
“ more than one effective vote on each list in the 
“ same manner as if that list were a separate ballot 
“ paper.” 

946. I read that sis meaning that yon could mark 
each list with a first choice ? — I do not think it menus 
that. I did not read it to mean that. 

947. Taking the case of a Liberal voter and two 
Liberal candidates, he cannot give a first preference to 
each Liberal candidate ; all he can do is to mark them 
“ 1 " and “ 2 ” P — That is what I think it means. I am 
not quite clear about it, but I suggest he should be 
able to give a first preference to two candidates. 

948. Assuming, then, you have two lists, he marks 
each list from 1 to 5, or whatever the number is on that 
list ? — Yes. 

949. Then to be returned the man must get a 
third of the votes plus 1 P — Yes. 

950. And when he does not, you start from the 
bottom and distribute up in the same way as in the 
single-member constituency ? — Yes. 

951. To how big a constituency will that system 
apply ? — I do not think there would necessarily be any 
limit to the numbers within reason. I do not say 
50,000, or anything of that kind, but I should think 
with anything up to 25,000 it would he quite easy. 

952. I take it the only difference in a big consti- 
tuency between the alternative vote system and toe single 
transferable vote is that you do not distribute toe 
majorities of votes at the top of the list — yon leave 
those as they are P — In the single transferable voto 
system I understand, if the person does not receive a 
certain proportion the other preferences are marked 
upon his list. That principle applies to toe alternative 
vote. 

953. In the case of the single transferable vote you 
start at the head of the list, and in toe case of all those 
that have got more than the quota yon distribute the 
excess to their second and third choices? — Yes, that 
is so. 

954. That process does not take place under the 
alternative vote P — No. In the other case to get what 
is called toe quota yon divide it up by toe number of 
candidates, plus 1. 

955. Yes. Then, as soon as yon come to big con- 
stituencies with more than two members, toe single 
transferable vote is a fairer way of getting at the 
wishes of the electorate than the idteraative vote. My 
point is rather this, that in the single -member con- 
stituency, I agree with you, it does cause the majority 
to return their member, but if you get to two and more 
member constituencies it is not such a fair method as 
toe siugle transferable vote P — That is possible. 

956. In your opinion you would abolish toe two- 
mernber constituencies, and you would have toe single- 
member constituency and apply the alternative vote ? — 
Certainly. 



957. If you had the single transferable vote in 
counties, and a five-member constituency, no candidate 
on earth could go all round and speak at all the villages 
and all the places P — It would be impossible. 

958. It is toe case at present that some candidates 
spend a large part of the year in village meetings 
Yes, they do. Yon constantly find on ordinary county 
constituency with anything between 60 and 150 villages 
widely distributed, and with no means of communication 
except by road. If you multiply that by 3 to 5, it 
would be absolutely impossible — a man could never 
attend Parliament, or when once elected could never 
go down again. 

959. Therefore, organisation would count for more 
than it does now, I take it. The best organised party 
tliat mapped out toe area of each candidate would be in 
a better position than a less organised party P — Yes. 

960. Do you think the independent member would 
buve more chance under a proportional system over tlio 
whole area of Parliament than ho 1ms now ? — An inde- 
pendent iueml>er would get a chance, no doubt, under 
the proportional representation system which he does 
not get under the present system or under the alternative 
vote. 

961. You do not think a large number of single- 
member constituencies in reality will give a chance for 
all classes of independent members P — No. I think the 
person returned for his party does represent, us a rule, 
toe various shades of opinion ; tliat is to say, you will 
get in a commercial centre toe commercial man who repre- 
sents commercial opinion. In another place you will 
get a case where toe man, although a Lilieral, represents 
the Labour view, and so for that purpose in the House 
represents Labour, although not returned as a Labour 
member or Socialist. 

962. So yon think the House of Commons iB 
representative of all minorities P — Certainly. 

963. There are temperance inembei-s in large 
numbers, and there is an anti-vaccinationist, ns a 
matter of fact ? — You even get that, but my difficulty 
with regard to toe smaller groups would be that tho 
person would go there, not to represent party or 
Government in any phuso, hut, say, auti- vaccination. 

964. The smaller parties like the Socialist or Labour 
parties, yon said would oppose toe alternative vote P — 
It was put to me that they did. I think it is possible 
that they might. I have not said they do. I do not 
know. 

965. I should think they would under present 
conditions P — I think it is probable. 

966. But still in too end, as they got solidified and 
organised, it would be as fair to them as the big parties P 
— Certainly. 

967. (Mr. Edwin Montagu.) I think you said in tho 
earlier part of your evidence yon were in favour, and 
you believed your colleagues were in favour of holding 
all the elections on one day P — Certainly. 

968. Yon are of opinion that the objections which 
ore often raised as to the staffing of so many elections 
on one day are not insuperable ? — Certainly not 
insuperable. 

969. Supposing a system of proportional represen- 
tation were adopted, and you still had the elections on 
one day, would it make any matei-ial difference in the 
case of staffing such elections ? — I do not think myself 
it would make much difference. I believe the real 
reason of toe objection raised by officials to having 
elections on one day is that the returning officer for 
a county likes to take round to each division Ins one 
set of men. He takes them round from place to place, 
and so fixes his day that he may take them all in. It 
would be equally possible for the returning officer for 
a particular division of toe county to have his own staff 
for that purpose, only without the other system of 
taking a body of men from division to division. I do 
not think it would moke much difference one way or the 
other. 

970. You criticised oertain provisions of Mi'. Roljert- 
son’s Bill. Have you Been Mi-. Dundas White’s Bill P 
— I am sorry I have not. 

971. I think you said in answer to a question put 
by the Chairman, that in a rough-and-ready way 
minorities do get representation now P — Yes. 
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972. Could you imagine for one moment that you 
were a Conservative in the Colne Valley district. 
Under the present system you would have no direct 
representation, nor would you have any direct repre- 
sentation if there was a system of alternative voting ? — 
Quite so. 

973. But you do not think you would he deserving 
Of public sympathy on that ground ? — I think I should 
be represented by some other Conservative in some 
other place, and I should have my fair share of repre- 
sentation in the House of Commons. 

974. Let us suppose that the political complexion of 
such a constituency is perma n ent, and let us suppose 
that there is a considerable minority in the constituency 
whioh agrees with you in political opinion, nnd you are 
a member of that minority. Whereas, permanently, a 
Liberal in that constituency would have representation, 
you, because you were a Conservative, would have to 
seek your representation outside the influence of your 
own vote P— Certainly. 

975. You do not consider that that is a matter which 
ought to earn you the sympathy of politicians? — 

r ~ pathy, no doubt ; but I do not sec the necessity to 
• the system. I am sorry tire gentleman has not a 
representation, but somebody else is iu the House who 
does represent his opinions. I put it in tlris way : In 
the common actions of life majorities always rule. No 
matter how small the body of men that gets together 
may be, a majority of one must carry the result. So in 
the constituency that you are speaking of, if the Con- 
servative party in the Colne Valley can give good 
reason to show why the other - electore who were not at 
the present time in their party should join them, they 
will then ljecome the majority and the Liberal party 
must go to the bottom. 

976. Birt the fact that the Conservatives are in a 
minority in the Colne Valley may be simply because of 
the size and position of the constituency. It is quite 
possible that the Conservatives hr a particular - county 
might be in a majority although not so in a particnlar 
division of that county ? — Certainly. 

977. But that would not influence you in deciding 
against larger constituencies ? — No, I am afraid it would 
not. 

978. What considerations determine the selection of 
candidates at present P It iH quite obvious from the 
answers you gave to Mr - . Hills that in your opinion 
under a system of larger constituencies, nnd many 
membered constituencies, local candidates would be the 
only candidates who would have any chance of becoming 
elected, because it would he impossible for any other 
candidate to cover the ground P — Quite so. 

979. How far - is that objection in existence now P 
Do you think local candidates have a very big pull over 
others P — They must necessarily have some advantage, 
because they have not to make themselves known, 
whereas the stranger who comes down has to. But it 
does not always work to their advantage. Sometimes 
in tiro case of a local man they know too much about 
him. 

980. It certainly is not impossible for a stranger to 
get in for such a division ? — No. 

981. Do you think you con possibly say that there 
is much interest taken in this discussion in. the country, 
either as to proportional representation or alternative 
vote P Do you find that hi going about England or 
Scotland there is a great demand among people 
interested in electioneering for an alteration in the 
present system P — Yes, undoubtedly ; but proportional 
representation is a matter scarcely ever talked about. 
The ordinary talk amongst the Liberal workers is : 
‘‘Let ub have the second ballot.” Now second ballot 
means to their minds, not necessarily the second ballot 
as we know it in other countries, but some system by 
means of which we shall bring it down to a majority 
for somebody. In that way I suggest that the alterna- 
tive vote is a second ballot, and covers the ground that 
these people are demanding. There is a constant cry 
for : “ Let ns have a second ballot. Why should we be 
represented by a minority P " and so on. 

982. When the Liberal agents met and discussed 
these questions, was anything said about the hours of 
polling p — I cannot carry my memory back, but the 
e 1090. 



extension of the hours of polling has usually been asked 
for by agents, but I have forgotten whether we had any 
resolution upon the subject. I do not think we did as 
a matter of fact. I t hink I may say that we are all in 
favour of some extension of the hours of polling. 

983. You do not think the hours are long enough 
at present ? — No. In urban constituencies, where 
the person works away from his home or largely so, 

8 o clock is too early. I can say that with considerable 
emphasis, because I was agent for the bve-election in 
Walthamstow in 1897,' and I was the agent for 
Walthamstow for the last election, and I took part in 
the one before that in 1900. A very- large number of 
people were excluded from the poll because the trains 
they came down by from town from their work did not 
reach Walthamstow until after the hour of 8. If it 
had been extended until 9 o'clock they would have been 
able to i-ecord their votes. Moreover, those who got 
down a little earlier got to the polling station in such 
numbers that they could not all he admitted, nnd they 
formed a queue outside of about 150 people in one 
place I went to, many of whom did nob get in at all, 
and so there were many hundreds who did not vote on 
that occasion. Nine o’clock would have covered it. 

984. I think I have occasionally heard it suggested 
that if you hod all the elections on one day, that day 
might be a publio holiday. Would that get over the 
difliculty ? — Yea, undoubtedly. 

985. In effect, I gather you are not opposed 
eventually to the institution of proportional representa- 
tion, but you think , so far as the elector is concerned, 
from the present system of merely marking his ballot 
paper with a x, proportional representation is too 
sudden a change, and you would like to see the 
alternative vote as a preparatory step P — I think that is 
going a little farther than I intended. I am not myself 
in favour of proportional representation as generally 
understood, but I say that if you get your first step of 
the alternative vote, and it proved to he successful, it 
would give you a stronger ground for advancing to the 
other position. 

986. In other words, although you are not in a 
position to assist those who desire proportional repre- 
sentation, you see no reason why those who desire 
proportional representation should not assist you to 
get your alternative vote ? — Certainly. May I put it 
still further on another point altogether ? I should not 
have any objection myself to proportional representa- 
tion being tried for local elections — municipal purposes 
— and the feeling I have about it is this : there you are 
only dealing with an administrative body ; here you are 
dealing with a legislative body ; and I think the "two 
functions are distinct, and at present I do not see my 
way to say they are both to be dealt with in the some 
way. 

987. Have you had experience of rural as well as 
urban constituencies ? — Yes. 

988. Yon do not think it would be possible to adapt 
proportional representation to urban constituencies 
sooner or easier than to rural constituencies. You do 
not think it possible to have a separate treatment for 
the two kinds of constituency? — I do not believe in 
separate treatment for the two classes of constituencies, 
although I quite admit that the possibility of intelligent 
understanding of the system is greater in the urban 
district than it would be in the rural district. 

989. Because the rural elector, although not less 
intelligent, is less flexible, less adaptable? — Yes, less 
adaptable. 

990. (Mr. Pavibar Beeves.) You Btated certain 
objections to the second ballot system. Have you 
considered as an additional one, the question of multi- 
plying candidates and the fact that if you had a second 
ballot law it would tempt additional candidates probably 
to stand at the first ballot P — That would he so, pro- 
bably it would increase the number of candidates. 

991. If it did that, do you think that when the 
process of bargaining, which would probably take place, 
between the first and second ballot, got into operation, 
that an element of resentment or spite might influence 
votes at the second ballot ? — I go further than that. I 
agree it would be, hut I am afraid there would also be 
corruption. 

E 
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992. You speak of the use of the alternative vote as 
being quite optional and not compulsory ? — Yes. 

993. Have you studied at all, or heard at all, of the 
■working of what is an alternative vote, namely, the 
contingent vote in the Colony of Queensland ? — Only in 
a general way. It was in my mind just now. 

994. You are aware it is optional there ? — Yes. 

995. Have you ever heard that there are politicians, 
political leaders there, who are strongly in favour of 
making it compulsory ? — No, I have not heard that. 
Do you mean by " compulsory," a compulsory vote of the 
individual or a compulsory marking of the preference P 

996. A compulsory use of his preference, otherwise 
it invalidates the ballot paper if he does not use it. The 
chief reason why the making it compulsory is advocated 
beats upon something you have said about the Labour 
party and minor parties here. I think you indicated 
that you thought they might oppose the alternative 
vote? — I think it is quite possible. 

997. Are you aware that iu Queensland the Labour 
party issues instructions to its voters not to use the 
alternative vote, but simply to give one vote for the 
Labour man P Supposing you had that done here by, 
say, the Labour party, determining that none of their 
voters should give any assistance to any other candidate 
at all, would not that largely defeat the object of the 
alternative vote P — I am not sure, but I should rather 
think it would mean the wiping out of the Labour 
party. It would probably mean, then, a combination. 
If the Labour man came out top on the first No. l's the 
chances are the others would make up their minds 
certainly not to give him any chance, and would give 
their second preference to one of the other parties 
.even. 

998. But I assume, from the experience of the 
Colonies, that they prefer the risk of the occasional loss 
of a seat in order to keep their people solid and irre- 
concilable against the other parties? — That might be 
possible here. 

999. Then would it not be better to make the use 
of the preference mark absolutely compulsory P — Cer- 
tainly, 1 should lie in favour of that. 

1000. ( Sir Francis Hopwood.) What would be the 
penalty? — Loss of the vote. The paper would be 
invalidated if the man had not expressed a preference. 

1001. (Mr. Pember Beeves.) You referred just now 
to Mr. Robertson's Bill, and to the question of dealing 
with double constituencies where you would have two 
candidates, and the alternative vote, and I gather from 
what yon said that you would be in favour of a m»n 
being allowed to mark “ 1,” “ 1," and “ 2,” “ 2 " ? — 
That was in my mind, certainly. 

1002. Supposing a man did that, and one of his 
“ 1 " marked men was returned, which of his two 2’s 
would be employed? You would not give him the 
chance of making some use of three votes, so only one 
of his No. 2*s is used, supposing No. 1 were returned 
straight off ? — I do not know, I can see difficulties. 

1003. That is what occurs to me if you allow him to 
mark two 2’s ? — Yes. 

1004. (Chairman.) Could not yon give the next 
preference to his other “ 1 ” mark ? If one of his 
candidates which he marks first gets in, surely his next 
preference would be tho other candidate lie has marked 
“1"? — It requires some thinking out. There is 
another method in a two-member constituency. It is 
quite possible that where there are, say, five or more 
candidates, tho votes for the fifth and sixth would be 
transferred to the first, second, third, or fourth, and 
so the two highest would be elected. Probably on the 
whole that would bo better than putting two l’s and 
two 2's. 

1005. (Mr. Pombcr Beeves.) That is really what I 
am driving at. You are against large districts alto- 
gether ? — Yes, and against small ones. I want them 
intermediate. 

1006. You think the large districts are unworkable P 
— -I think so. 

1007. I did not gather your reasons altogether, but 
one of the reasons given was that it would be impossible 

The witnes 



for a candidate to nurse the small centres and go 

round and speak at every little village, and so forth F 

I would not care to use the word “ nurse.” I would 
say “ make his opinions known.” 

1008. We will say “ attend to ” not “ nurse,” then. 
If that were made impossible would it be any great 
national loss? — I think the personal element in this 
country is one element at all events of representation. 
The question of a man's character, his capability of 
representing the district, and other things, are elements 
towards his election. 

1009. But is not that rather a question of getting a 
strong local character, like the man who has just won at 
Stratford-on-Avon, who is well known in the district? 
— No doubt a local candidate always has first pull. 

1010. But the question of driving round in a motor 
to all the little _ petty centres of the place, and making 
speeches, does not enable the electors to judgo of his 
character very much ? — That is quite true, I admit 
that, hut after 1 all is said and done, it is not altogether 
the business of a candidate to ran round in a motor and 
address a meeting for half an hour and holt off again. 
My ideal candidate is a man who gets really into 
personal touch with the people he comes into contact 
with at the meetings. I would not like a candidate, if 
I were running a candidate, to come down and fire off 
a speech in half an hour and bolt. I would make him 
talk to the people and stay all night at the village if 
possible. 

1011. Yon strongly intimated to ns that you thought 
a solid majority was necessary to a Government in the 
House of Commons ? — Yes. I do not mean a majority 
of 200, or anything of that kind. 

1012. Not a vast one, but a solid one? — A workable 
majority. I do not know that I am the person who 
ought to say ; but what runs through my mind is a 
majority of anything between 30 and 40. 

1013. You indicated that you thought under tho 
present system minorities really are directly or indirectly 
represented P— I think they are. 

1014. Do yon think they are, roughly, propor- 
tionately represented? — Yes, I think they arc even 
that. 

1015. Tho working class of the United Kingdom 
tends more and more to segregate itself politically into 
some sort of party or group, not necessarily in Parlia- 
ment at present, but outside. The working people of 
the country tend to a certain solidarity now politically P 
— I should say it has advanced in a very small degree. 
I have always said that the working class, if they chose 
to be one party, could practically rule the State, but 
there is the fact that a very large proportion of the 
working class vote Conservative. I do not pretend to 
explain that. Then, on the other hand, a good many 
of them now probably go over to the Socialist body in 
the hope of getting some benefit by an amalgamation 
of that sort, but I think the Socialist element, if I may 
say so, with great deference to them, is fairly well 
represented in the House of Commons. 

1016. Do you t h i nk the working class, as a class — 
and they are a class holding to a certain extent separate 
views, and are tending more and more to hold separate 
views — con be said to be at all adequately represented 
now P — But I do nob think that the premiss is quite 
right. I do not think at the present time that is so. 
The tendency of the working class is still, as it always 
has been, to bo Liberal or Conservative, with a breaking 
off here and there in certain districts of persons who 
are discontented with both sides, and who join them- 
selves to what they call Socialists. That is general. 

1017. Do you think if opportunities were given 
under a proportional representation system to break 
off in a much more effectual way than they do now that 
they would take advantage of it to any extent ? — I am 
afraid I could not give you an answer to that. 

1018. I mean do you think that proportional repre- 
sentation would tend to lead to the enlarging of a great 
Labour group P — It is quite possible, but I should not 
like to give a very definite answer to it; I have not 
thought it over. 

withdrew. 
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Mi-. J. Dun das White, 

1019. (Chairman.) Last year you introduced a Bill 
into the House of Commons dealing with electoral 
mutters ? — Yes. 

1020. I gather from that that you consider the 
present system is not quite satisfactory ? — I consider it 
far from perfect. 

1021. And you think there is great room for 
improvement ? — Yes. 

1022. The Bill that you have drawn up is in the 
direction of the alternative vote ? — Yes. 

1023. The objections you have to the present system 
are that it is possible, where more than two candidates 
stand for one constituency, that the actual result may 
not be in accordance with the views of the majority of 
the electors P — The representative may be returned by 
an actual minority. That of itself has obvious dis- 
advantages, because it is not true representation, and it 
has n further disadvantage that 1 think I can best show 
by quoting the words that Mr. Winston Churchill used 
at Manchester on the 18th October 1906, if I may just 
read them to the Commission. He said : “ There was 
“ an electoral difficulty to which no one could be blind. 
“ A party which wished to put its views before the 
“ nation found that the running of a candidate at an 
“ election was the host way of obtaining public notice, 
“ and yet the running of their candidate might have 
“ exactly the opposite effect to that which the party 
“ honestly desired to produce. The election might 
“ result not in the return of the candidate they wished 
“ to return, nor in the return of the candidate who 
" most nearly agreed with them, but in the return of a 
“ candidate to whom they were diametrically opposed. 
“ That was evidently a muddle, and it ought to be quite 
“ easy to put it right.” 

1024. He did not indicate any preference for any 
scheme ? — No, but personally he thought the best way 
of putting it right was by the second ballot. I would 
say a word to justify the ordinary suggestion of the 
second ballot. I put this forward, as indeed the whole 
thing, entirely irrespective of any party considerations, 
because the same thing might work mutati s mutandis 
whatever were the circumstances. 

1025. With reference to the second ballot, what do 
you say ? — In the ordinary way that is of course the 
simplest and the crudest scheme, but I would sum up 
tho objections in this way : In the first place, it would 
duplicate a great deal of the work and the expense. 
In the second place, it would harass the elector by 
multiplying elections, having one after another. 
Thirdly, at the second ballot there would be a very 
much smaller poll than there had been at the first, and 
the electoral interest would be hugely decreased. 
Fourthly — and this is to my mind a very important 
objection — in view of the increasing number of candi- 
dates, in some cases it would not suffice if there were 
more than three candidates. 1 have put down, as an 
instance, the case of the Edinburgh Central Division 
in 1885. In that case there were four candidates for 
the one seat. One candidate obtained 2,930 votes ; the 
next 1,683, the next one 1,606, and the next 770. The 
Commission will observe that in this case the successful 
candidate did not obtain a majority of the whole votes. 
Consequently, the second ballot would come in, but if 
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you have the second ballot simply as between the first 
and second candidates, you would exclude two candi- 
dates whose combined votes aggregated more than the 
votes of the second candidate. So if the principle of 
the second ballot were to be applied throughout in a case 
like this, there should he a second ballot to decide which 
should be cut out, and which two should he left in, and 
then as between these two there should be a third 
ballot to see which Would obtain the majority of votes ; 
because if you do not do that, you are eliminating votes 
which aggregate more than the votes of one of the candi- 
dates who is left in. Of course, it is quite possible that 
■might be can-led a stage further, bnt to have a succes- 
sion of three ballots, or possibly four ballots, would be 
manifestly unworkable, or at least so it seems to me. 
I should mention the very recent case of the Attercliffe 
contest, in which Mi-. Pointer received 3,531 votes, 
Mr. King Fallow 3,380, Mr. Lambert 3,175, and 
Mr. Muir Wilson 2,803. That is a still stronger case 
of even more direct equalities between four candidates. 

1026. The two latter there exceeded the second in 
the same way P— The two Latter exceeded the second, 
and they also exceeded the first. Between them they 
aggregated nearly 6,000 votes, whereas the first only 
got 3,500. 

1027. In countries where the second ballot is in 
operation, does this difficulty often occur P — I am afraid 
I have not sufficient knowledge of that to say. 

1028. It seems to me a very likely one to happen ? — 
I think it not only a likely one, but an increasingly 
likely one, while it seems to me that multiplication of 
ballots would be unworkable. The transferable vote 
system, with which everyone is familiar, would Becure 
all the results truly on a single voting operation ; that 
is to say at a single poll, however many candidates 
there might be. As regards the form in which that 
should be brought in, I have here Mr. Robertson's 
Parliamentary Elections Bill that was introduced in 
1906. That, I think, may he token as generally 
descriptive of it ; and, if I may he allowed to say so, 
I think as a draft it leaves very little to be desired. 
Bnt it is not of general application. It applies only to 
the case of elections for o single member. That, of 
course, may be in a single-member constituency or at 
a bye-election in a double-member constituency. The 
difficulty of two-member elections was felt, and Mr. 
Robei-tson, Mr. Dunn, and myself all brought in Bills 
in 1908 designed to deal with that. I have made some 
notes with reference to those Bills, and perhaps I might 
just run through them. 

1029. ( Sir Francis Hopwood.) This system winch 
you are speaking of is called the alternative vote rather 
than the transferable vote ? — I should perhaps use the 
words ‘‘alternative vote.” I really use the two terms as 
interchangeable. It is described as a transferable vote 
in Lord Avebury's book on representation published 
about 20 years ago. I should say that the alternative 
vote is the mores modem phrase. 

1030. (Ciiairman.) It seems to me that the phrase 
“ alternative vote” is used when applied to a single- 
member constituency, and the phrase “ transferable 
vote ” is used when applied to a constituency of three, 
foul 1 , or more members P — Then I would substitute that 

E 2 
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plume “ alteinative vote ” for tlie plume “ transferable 
vote." In the case of two-member elections, the 
difficulty arises in applying that principle to two votes, 
and also there is the further difficulty that in a two- 
member election, if you have as I suggest only one 
alternative vote for each elector, you may under certain 
circumstances require to redistribute down instead of 
only redistributing up ; in other words, you may have 
surplus votes to deal with which docs not arise in the 
case of a single-member election. This is the proposal, 
roughly speaking, in Mr. Robertson's Bill, because it is 
n development of his previous Bill, and I think we may 
take it first. 

1031. (Sir Courtenay llbert.) Is Mr. Robertsons 
Bill of 1906 identical with his Bill of 1908 ? — No. 
Mr . Robertson is here, and I speak with diffidence about 
his Bills, because he can speak so much better about 
th e m himself, but the distinguishing feature of the 
second Bill is that it covers the case of two-member 
elections as well as of one-member elections. 

1032. {Lord Lochee.) So does yours P — So does mine, 
and so also Mr. Dunn's. 

1033. {Sir Courtenay llbert.) The Bill of 1906 
dealt only with single-member constituencies ? — Yes. 

1034. And each of the Bills of 1908 dealt also with 
two-member constituencies P — Yes. 

1035. {Chairman.) The system of the two lists is 
the distinguishing feature of Mr. Robertson’s Bill ?--Hi3 
distinguishing feature is that in two-member constitu- 
encies each elector should retain his two votes as at 
present, and Unit there should be two lists of candidates, 
the names of some candidates being in one list and the 
names of the other candidates being in the other. I 
put Uiat poiut because that is where the system differs 
from Mr. Dunn's system — there are two lists, and two 
lists comprising different candidates. One great diffi- 
culty, and I admit a fundamental difficulty, seems to 
me to be the question of how the names of the candidates 
are to be allotted as between the two lists, because if there 
was a very strong candidate who would be certain to 
cany the seat, everyone else would want to be in the 
other list. The problem of how they should be 
allocated between the lists is a very difficult one. 

1036. {Lord Lochee.) Your Bill does not propose a 
list P — It does not propose two lists. I only propose a 
single list. Mi'. Robertson’s suggestion of dealing 
with that difficulty — I hope he mil correct me if I am 
wrong — is in Clause 6, sub-section (3), of his Parlia- 
mentary Elections Bill, No. 74 of 1908 : “ The returning 
“ officer shall determine by lot on which list each name 
“ shall appear.” Now it seems to me, for the reasons I 
have stated, that that is far too important a consideration 
to leave to lot. It seems to me to give too much to chance, 
because after all if the lot went in such a way that a 
candidate whs placed in the same list as a very strong 
candidate he might as well withdrew from the contest 
at once. I recognise there are modifications us to the 
various candidates making mutual arrangements, but 
then again that by no means gets over the fundamental 
difficulty, and it may raise new difficulties of its own, 
because it is important, as far aspossible, to keep elections 
apart from arrangements as between different o lasses 
of candidates who are in for election. I am not saying 
that this may not be the l>est Bill of the three. I am 
only pointing out what appear to me to be very serious 
objections. I will pass now to Mr. Dunn’s Ballot Act-, 
No. 50 of the same year. He adopts, roughly speaking, 
the same general principle for single-member elections 
as for two- member elections. His system, speaking 
generally, is that the ballot paper should have a seines 
of similar lists with the names of the same candidates. 
For instance, take a single-member election ; assume 
that yon have four candidates ; the ballot paper should 
contain three similar lists. The first choice should be 
by putting a cross against the first choice candidate in 
the top list ; the second choice should be indicated by a 
cross against a second choice candidate in the second 
list, and so on. The other details are to work out in 
the same way by applying a similar principle where 
there are two votes. 

1037. {Chairimn.) In a double-member constituency? 
— In the case of a two-member election, applying the same 
principle of having a series of similar lists. Speaking 



generally, the objection to that seems to me to be that 
it would lie far too complicated for the elector. I 
the elector would get bewildered very quickly in a thing 
of that soil. 

1038. And clearly the counting would be a oon- 
eiderable difficulty too P — Yes, but at the same time I do 
not attribute so much difficulty to that because, if there 
is complication, I would prefer to let the complication be 
dealt with by the enumerators who are skilled at the 
work, rather than by the elector who is not, and who is 
pretty often, or sometimes, bewildered with the papers as 
they are. The third Bill, about which I would like to 
say a word, is my own. So far us a single-member 
election is concerned, I am entirely on Mi-. Robertson’s 
lines. I frankly adopt them. So far as the two-member 
election is concerned I have rather dealt with it on the 
principle of proportional representation. I suggest that 
for a two-member election as for a one-member election 
there should be one single list of candidates ; that the 
elector should mark 1, 2, 3, and 4, and so on, just in the 
same way as if it were a single-member election, but 
with this important difference — that in order to elect 
two candidates, the quota, instead of being half plus 1, 
should be one-third plus 1 of the votes that count. 

1039. Tliat is practically the same as Lord Courtney's 
transferable vote P — Yes, it is practically the same except 
with the difference I would just like to point out. In the 
proposals for the transferable vote what is proposed to 
1)6 transferred is the actual voting paper, and difficulties 
may arise, because to some extent there must, even with 
all the modern modifications, be some sort of selection, 
it may lie by chance, of the actual ballot papers that are 
to be transferred. In this case, however, apart from a 
detail I need not mention, there would be only one 
transfer down of surplus votes. The result is that yon 
would not have to transfer packets of voting papers at 
all, but you would simply have to transfer a certain 
proportion of the votes. Suppose this were in operation. 
Suppose an election for two members took place under 
it ; there are three things which might happen on the 
fii-st count. Two of the ciindidates might each obtain a 
quota, and in that case, of course, they would both be 
elected and no difficulty would arise ; in the second place, 
no candidate might obtain a quota and in that case there 
would be no difficulty, because the procedure would be 
the same as in a single-member election, that is, you 
would simply transfer up the votes of the lowest 
candidate mitil some one candidate got the quota and 
then you would put him aside and continue the process 
until some other candidate got his quota too. The 
difficulty arises in the third alternative of one candidate 
getting more than the quota and no other candidate 
getting the quota, because in that case yon would have 
to begin by distributing down the surplus votes of the 
candidate who had the surplus votes. My suggestion is 
that these should be distributed down in proportion to 
the second choice over the whole of the votes of that 
candidate. That, of course, would necessitate a general 
recount of his votes, and I therefore frankly say, 
although there seems to be something for the system, 
it seems so very complicated that while I put it forward 
it is hardly a system I should feel justified in pressing. 

1040. You say it is essential to transfer down. "Why 
would not it be possible to begin with the lowest 
members on the list and transfer their votes first before 
you begin to transfer down ? — Before answering that 
question I would like to make a qualification with which 
the Commission is familial-, that it would not be 
necessary to transfer down if the surplus were less than 
the difference between tlie two lowest candidates. That 
I believe is put forward by Lord Courtney in the 
ordinary proposals, and that of courae would apply here. 
Now to answer the Chairman's question : If you begin 
by transferring up the results might be very different, 
and it is possible, I think, that a candidate would obtain 
a quota who would not obtain a quota if the process 
began by transferring down. Take this case : Supposing 
there were two candidates for party A, supposing there 
were two candidates for party B, and supposing there 
was one candidate for party 0, and supposing that 
party A was in an enormous majority and that their 
favourite candidate had Bach a surplus that his votes, 
with the voteB of the man who was running with him, 
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would suffice to give them both a quota, or rather, if I 
mnv simplify what I have said, assuming that two 
candidates were running together and that their joint 
votes would be sufficient to give them each a quota, the 
votes might be put on the favourite to such an extent 
that the man who was running with him might get very 
few votes, and might be placed at the very bottom of 
the list. The result would be if you began by transfer- 
ring up you might begin by excluding the very man 
who, if the surplus votes were taken into account, might 
get at once returned. 

1041. But it would have to be a definite rule. You 

would not allow it to be optional P — No. I think if one 
ware to go on the principle embodied in my Bill the 
rule would have to be applied ns generally as in any 
other case of proportional representation voting. I 
have considered these three Bills very carefully. Of 
course I have only mentioned then- more outstanding 
features. I cannot say that any of them seem to me 
very suitable, because the difficulties that they involve 
seem to be very considerable. That naturally brings 
one to the question of considering whether two-member 
constituencies are sufficiently numerous to require 
special treatment, and if they require special treatment, 
how they should be dealt with. My general suggestion 
is that two-member constituencies should be split up, 
say, in the same way as Aberdeen, which returns two 
members, and which is already divided into North 
Aberdeen and South Aberdeen, and in the same way as 
the London Boroughs are at present divided. I have 
made out a list of the undivided two-member constituen- 
cies. I have taken it from the Annual Return of 
Parliamentary Constituencies. England : Bath, Black- 
burn, Bolton, Brighton, Derby, Devonporfc, Halifax, 
Ipswich, Leicester, London (City), Newcastle-on- Tyne, 
Northampton, Norwich, Oldham, Plymouth, Ports- 
mouth, Preston, Southampton, Stockport, Sunderland, 
York, Merthyr Tydfil, Oxford University, Cambridge 
University. Scotland : Dundee. Ireland : Cork, 

Lublin University. 

1042. (Sir Courtenay Ubert.) Why would you split 
up Oxford University and Cambridge University P — I 
am proposing to deal with the Universities in a moment. 
Of these 27 constituencies it will be observed three are 
University constituencies. Just to deal with the point 
raised I may say that, in the first place, I am not in 
favour of the speical University representation ; and in 
the second place, even apart from that question, I do 
not think the difficulty that I have mentioned would 
arise in any case in the case of the Universities, because, 
if I may so put it, the contests in the Universities are 
not sufficiently close to give rise to the difficulties that 
have been mentioned. I think it highly probable, as 
far as we can look ahead, that in any of the Universities 
two of the candidates would get the quota. I woidd 
like, if I may, to speak of one or two of the general 
disadvantages of a two-member constituency as such. 
It accentuates the evils of the present system, because 
in fact there is very little cross voting. 

1043. (Lord Lochee.) Do you call the fact that there 
is no cross voting an evil ? — No, I do not consider the 
absence of cross voting an evil by any means, but I was 
going cm to say that the evil that I do refer to is tlie 
evil of the minority not being represented — the evil 
against which proportional representation is directed — 
and that evil is even worse in two-member consti- 
tuencies than in one-member constituencies because of 
the very small amount of cross voting. If you were to 
take, for instance, some of the typical two-member 
constituencies where the parties are evenly balanced, it 
often happens that if that constituency were split into 
two constituencies, the parties being evenly balanced, 
one party would have a majority in one of the con- 
stituencies and the other party would have a majority 
hi the other. By lumping the constituency together, 
however, the slight majority on the whole is the majority 
which suffices to capture both seats, and that is wlrnt 
I refer to when I speak of accentuating that evil. How 
little cross voting there is I think is a matter that will 
be generally admitted. In Plymouth in 1892— I believe 
this was the only case in which this actually happened 

the two successful candidates each got exactly the 
same number of votes, 5,081. The two successful can- 
1090. 



dictates were Sir Edward Clarke and the late Sir William 
Pearce. I will take now a Scottish case, if I may, 
though I speak with some diffidence in Lord Loohee’s 
presence. If you take Dundee, which is oar only 
Scottish two-member undivided constituency, in 1892, 
1895, and in 1900, at all those elections Dundee 
returned two Liberal members. 

1044. (Lord Lochee.) Within 10 or 20 votes in two 
cases P — Yes, although in each case the votes for the 
Conservative and Liberal Unionist 'candidates together 
aggregated more than the votes cast for either of the 
successful candidates. 

1045. Do you mean plumpers P — I am simply taking 
the general result. I am afraid I have not the actual 
Dundee figures ; but I mean this : If you look at the 
general result you find that the total Unionist vote 
aggregated considerably more than half of the total 
Liberal vote, and yet the Liberals gained both seats. 

1046. (Mr. F ember Beeves.) Do you mean that if 
the Unionists had only ran one candidate, and all had 
voted for him, that one would have got in P — Yes. 

1047. (Lord Loclice.) I was one of the successful 
candidates on each occasion, and I do not think 
anybody would say there was a chance of a single 
Unionist getting in where the two failed. Have you 
got the figures p This statement in your memorandum 
must be wrong, “though the vote for the Unionist 
“ candidate aggregated more than those for either 
“ Liberal singly.” What do yon mean by 11 those for 
“ either Liberal singly "P I do not suppose I had 
50 votes for myself alone ? — I mean for either Liberal 
individually. 

1048. Call it either Liberal singly or Liberal 
individually, I still fail to see what you mean. The 
votes given for either Liberal singly were very few, not 
more than 20 or 30 in each case ? — I am not speaking 
as distinguishing plumpers. What I menu is that if 
I may use the general plume, the votes which you 
received, or at least which the second Liberal candidate 
who got in received, were less thun the aggregate which 
was scored — I use the phrase to avoid difficulties con- 
nected with plumpers — by the two Unionist candidates 
combined. 

1049. If you bad the actual figures I would 
remember them. At one of those elections I think you 
will find there was only one Unionist candidate, and 
the vote of the Liberals was smaller in the aggregate on 
that occasion, and yet the Unionist did not get in P — I 
made this out from the figures, and I am only soiTy 
I have not the figures by me.* The putting together of 



* The following note was subsequently received from the 
witness : — 

With reference to the case of Dundee, the following aie 
the figures for the General Elections of 1892, 1898, and 1000, 
referred to in my evidence, as given in the Parliamentary Poll 



Long, (Sir) John 
Robertson, E. - 
Dalgloish, (Sir) W. O. 
Smith, W. C. - 
McDonald, J. 



L. 8,484 
L. 8,191 
C. 5,659 
L.U. 5.0CG 
Lab. 384 



1895. 



Robertson, E. - 
T.eng, Sir John 
Smith, W. O. - 
Jenkins, E. - 
McDonald, J. - 



L. 7,603 
L. 7,592 
L.D. 5,390 
C. 4,318 
Lab. 1,313 



1900. 

Robertson, (Right Hon.) E. 
Long, Sir John 
Smith. A. Duncan • 
Graham, J. E. - 



L. 7,777 
L. 7,650 
C. 5,181 
L.U. 8,152 



These will illustrate ray reference. At each election the 
Liberal Vote aggregated considerably over oue-half, and the 
Unionist Vote aggregated considerably over one- third of the 



Under the present system, the aggregate Liberal majority 
over the whole mods certain of their securing both scats at 
each of those elections. 

If at- any of these elections the alternative vote had been 
applied to Dundee us a two-member constituency, the quota 
necessary to secure election would have been one-third pins 
one of the total votes, and the Liberals and the Unionists 
would each have secured a scat. 



Footnote — cant i nved. 
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•what might be two separate constituencies into one tends, 
in the absence of cross voting, to enable the party which 
slightly prevails on the whole to capture the two seats 
in a way that it might not be able to do if each had to 
be separately contested. Another disadvantage of two- 
member constituencies is with reference to bye-elections, 
because of course the whole constituency has to be 
contested. For instance, take the case of Dundee, one 
has to contest the whole of Dundee instead of half 
Dundee at a bye-election. 

1060. At a general election you have to contest the 
whole ? — Tes, but I am speaking of the special difficulty of 
a bye-election. Then those two-member constituencies, 
I think it will be admitted even by the advocates of 
proportional representation, are really too small for 
proportional representation to work satisfactorily . 
Tou want for proportional representation, apart from 
its merits or demerits, if it is to attain its end at all, 
to have a greater number of seats than the number of 
parties. 

1051. (Chairman.) Would you yourself prefer pro- 
portional representation P Do you consider your scheme 
a stepping stone towards that ? — I do not t h i nk so, 
necessarily. I cannot put myself forward as an advocate 
of proportional representation. I only mention those 
considerations that I have put forward as considerations 
in favour of splitting the two-member constituencies, 
which do not seem to serve any particularly useful 
purpose, into one-member constituencies. I quite 
recognise the difficulty of dealing on that basis with 
the Universities. The University representation opens 
up another question, on which of course I do not thi n k 
I need say more than I have said. As regards pro- 
portional representation, I cannot profess to be in 
favour of that, because, although there is something 
to be said for it in theory, there seems to he grave 
practical difficulties. Asstuning the general theory, it 
is not quite clear what should he regarded as the 
minimum number of members to be returned for the 
consolidated constituency. It is common ground that 
two is too small. Under modern conditions I am 
inclined to think that three would probably not be 
sufficient either. It would probably mean that each of 
the principal parties would get a member in, and the 
minority would lie over-represented as compared with 
the majority. I should think it would vary from five 
to seven. But it seems to me to he particularly in- 
applicable to county constituencies. Take my own 
county constituency, Dumbartonshire. Even if there 
were only to be three-member constituencies you would 
have to consolidate into one Dumbartonshire, Argyll- 
shire, and Buteshire, and the result would be a 
constituency which would be absolutely unworkable. 
I think that Dumbartonshire is about as big a county 
constituency as a member could undertake, even in the 
absence of Autumn Sessions, if he wants to keep in 
touch with his constituents, and to attempt to go around 
these three counties would he so hopeless that people 
would not undertake it. The result would be that 
there would be no personal knowledge ; I mean people 
would hardly know their member by hcadmork ; there 
would lie a lack of interest in elections, and the whole 
tiling would develop into far too much of a machine. 
In fact, I believe, but I cannot speak from experience, 
that that has been shown where a similar system is 
worked in other countries. I agree it would not be so 
bad in towns where there is, so to speak, a corporate 
life and a general interest, and where the area is much 
smaller. I have made out a list of the towns that do 
return more than two members, beginning in England 
with Liverpool with nine; Birmingham seven; Man- 



[ Continued from p. 65). 

If Dundee bad been divided into two single-member 
constituences, either the Liberals would have won both scats, 
or they would have hod an overwhelming majority in one, and 
the Unionists a small majority in the other. 

Thus, the consolidation of the constituency on the present 
lines, coupled with the comparative absence of cross-voting, is 
more advantageous to the party which has a majority over the 
whole, and gives less chance to the party which has a minority 
—though a large minority— over the whole, than would be the 
case if it were divided into two single-member constituences. 

— J, D. W. 
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Chester six, and so on. until we get to some which return 
three. Then in Scotland, Glasgow returns seven and 
Edinburgh four ; and in Ireland, Dublin and Belfast 
each return four. Now, if proportional representation 
were to work at all, it seems to me that that is the 
ambit within which it should work, hut even in that 
ambit there are vei-y serious difficulties. There seems 
to me a grave difficulty in the practical mixing of so 
many votes fairly; and imperfect mixing might, of 
course, affect the transference of the actual voting 
papers — hut that perhaps is a minor objection. I 
have already mentioned the difficulty of selecting the 
packages, which should be transferred, where the 
packages are to be transferred down, and down again 
and so on. It is not sufficient to re-distribute the votes 
proportionally ; you have to transfer the packages, and 
there may lie a considerable difference in the subsequent 
transfers, according to which packages are, in fact, 
transferred. 

1052. (Mr. Teinber Reeves.) You are not aware, 
perhaps, or perhaps you are, that it is claimed that that 
objection has been met in Tasmania by the method of 
Mr. Clark, the Attorney- General of Tasmania P — I 
know it is claimed that it has been met, but I do not 
think it has been fully met, and indeed I do not see 
how it could be fully met unless you could go through, 
in the first instance, all the ballot papers and group 
them proportionately as between packages. I do not 
want to lay too much stress on that difficulty. 

1053. It is something like that which is done in 
Tasmania ? — That would involve an enormous quantity 
of work. 

1054. Apparently they do it P — Yes, but their con- 
stituences are so very much smaller than ours. 

1055. Six members ? — Yes, but the number of votes 
is so much smaller. 

1056. It is a pretty large vote. They have the 
whole island as one constituency P — Yes. 

1057. (Sir Courtenay Ubert.) You do not think 
the machinery is met by the machinery adopted in 
Lord Courtney's method ? — I think it is partially met, 
hut not completely. 

1058. (Chairman.) That is the first distribution of 
preference where it is done by the propoi’tional method? 
— Yes. Another difficulty in doing it even in these 
towns is the enormous cost and labour of bye-elections. 
That is a matter of some importance when one considers 
that in the majority of these towns there have been bye- 
elections even during the present Parliament. There 
has been a bye-election, for instance, in Liverpool; a 
bye-election in Glasgow ; a bye-election in Edinburgh, 
and there is another pending in Edinburgh now. It 
would really be a veiy serious matter for a candidate to 
conduct his bye-election campaign not only over a 
division of Glasgow, but over the whole of Glasgow. 
I mention the case of bye-elections, because if one put 
it at a general election the answer would be, of course, 
that the cost would be distributed over a greater 
number of candidates, but, at a bye-election, you have 
a single candidate for one party contesting lie whole 
city. He would contest the whole city if this propor- 
tional representation system were adopted, and it 
seems to mo tliat is a great difficulty, and I do not quite 
see how it could be effectively met. I should not think 
anyone would propose to do away with these very 
interesting incidents in political life, and I think almost 
anyone would hesitate before embanking on the enor- 
mous cost and trouble of contesting a large city as 
a whole. 

1059. (Sir Courtenay Ilbert.) Have you counted how 
many of those bye-elections to which you have referred 
are due to acceptance of office ? That is a removable 
cause? — It is a removable cause. I cannot say the 
precise proportion of them. I would he safe in saying 
it is not move than one-fifth. I have, however, gone 
through the total number of bye-elections, taking as a 
test the new members in the parliamentary record, and 
I may possibly have made a mistake of a unit in a 
single year, but during the life of the present Parlia- 
ment it practically works out to this : In 1906 there 
were 14. Of course in 1906, the cause just referred to 
operated more largely than subsequently. In 
there were 24 ; in 1908, 29 ; and this year there have 
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ali-eady been 11, or with the bye-election pending in 
Edinburgh, 12. The total comes to 79 so far for the 
present Parliament. I mention that as showing that 
even during the time that the present Parliament has 
been running there have been bye-elections in sub- 
stantially more than one-tenth of the seats, and even 
excluding the bye-elections resulting from the ac- 
ceptance of office— I have not differentiated those 
figures— I should think that the number would be at 
least 60. 

1060. (Chairman.) Assuming that in other respects 
this system was advantageous, do you think there is 
any means of getting over this difficulty of bye-elections 
—any system of co-option P — I think the only practical 
solution would lie along the lines of co-option, but 
co-option would be so much at variance with Parlia- 
mentary traditions, and would remove so much of the 
interest bye-elections have in political life, and generally 
throughout the country, that I should not like to see 
co-option for bye-elections. 

1061. And as practical politics you think it very 
remote P — I think it very remote. The difficulty I 
have just mentioned of contesting, for instance, the 
whole city would operate unduly in favour of rich 
candidates, because the expenses would be so great, 
and while returning officers’ expenses might be made 
public expenses, there would of course be no justifica- 
tion for patting things like the cost of halls and cost of 
advertising and those many other expenses on the 
public generally. 

1062. (Mr. P ember Beeves.) Would the expense be 
so very much greater P A man cannot address move 
than a certain number of meetings in on election, 
whether his constituency is large or small P — I agree. 
He is practically limited by time, but even so under the 
proportional representation conditions with a bye-elec- 
tion in a town he would always have to work up to his 
maximum, and I am inclined to think that in addition 
to evening meetings he would have to address a great 
many more meetings diming the day, at the luncheon 
horn, and so on. In fact, I am sure the undertaking 
would be very much greater, and the cost of advertising 
and the cost of circularising the constituents would 
also be very much greater, even if you merely take the 
cost of sending out his election address. To send out 
an election address — taking Glasgow as one of the 
places with which I am most familial- — round one 
division of Glasgow is well within practical working, 
but to post election addresses to the electors throughout 
all the divisions of Glasgow would 1m an undertaking 
of the greatest magnitude and the greatest expense. 

1063. Might not it lead to having election expenses 
reduced by law ? — I should be very glad to see them 
reduced in any case, but if they were reduced on the 
present basis, then I think it would be much more 
satisfactory than reduction on the now basis, because 
however much they were reduced the expenses on the 
proportional representation basis for a bye-election 
would be much greater than on the present basis. 

1064. Take a case with which I am fam il iar. In 
Australia, for the Federal Parliament there are men 
who have to stand for a whole State — constituencies 
larger than the United Kingdom, geographically. It 
was expected that would not work for reasons similar 
to those adduced by you, but it has worked quite well P 
— Are you taking the case of a bye-election P 

1065. No, the case of a general election ; and there 
are bye-elections, of course ? — I do not think, as I have 
said, the difficulties would be so great in a general 
election, because the candidates would to a great extent 
co-operate as they do now in a two-member constituency. 
I was rather taking the case of bye-elections. 

1066. (Chairman.) You do not think the mere 
magnitude would be so great that the whole tradition 
of electioneering would have to be altered ? — No, I do 
not put it as high as that. I only put it as a very 
serious consideration against the general plan. On 
these grounds I would not be prepared to support 
proportional representation as regards the creation of 
multi-member constituencies, but I should be in favour 
of the alternative vote at all single-member elections, 
and I would also be in favour of splitting up two- 
member constituencies into single-member ones. 



1067. I take it although your Bill contains a scheme 
for double-member constituencies, you would prefer re- 
distribution, and only single-member constituencies ? — ■ 
Yes. 

1068. (Lord Lochee.) Is not your scheme a substitute 
for schemes of proportional representation — not leading 
up to that, but a substitute for it. You do not believe 
in proportional representation as suohP — I do not 
believe in proportional representation as snch, but my 
scheme is not necessarily a substitute. 

1069. You would not have both ; you do not con- 
template a system which would bo Lord Courtney’s 
scheme and yours also P — No. 

1070. So yours is a substitute for his if his were 
proposed ? — No. 

1071. You think your scheme is better than his P — 
Yes, certainly, I think it would be better to have the 
transferable vote for single-member elections than to 
have proportional representation, but the adoption of 
the transferable vote for single-member elections does 
not preclude proportional representation any more than 
the present system precludes it. I mean either might 
develop into proportional representation, although I 
would not be in favour of either doing so. 

1072. What you want to secure is, that the candidate 
elected shall at some stage of the proceedings have a 
recorded majority of the electors in his favour ? — Quite 

1073. Do not you think there is some danger of the 
second, third, and fourth preferences under your scheme 
being more trivially regarded by voters than the first? 
Supposing in a single-member election there were three 
or four candidates and you give the voter the power of 
voting for 1, 2, 3, and 4, vote 1 would be a serious vote, 
but is not there a danger that 2, 3, and 4 might lie 
less seriously regarded by the voter P — In some eases 
that no donbt would be so. It would, of course, depend 
on the chances of the candidate for whom the first vote 
was given. But I am inclined to agree that after the 
second choice I do not think the subsequent choices 
would he of very much importance. 

1074. Then that impai-ts an element of chance, does 
it not P — I do not think so. 

1075. Although the elector gives away his second, 
third, or fourth choice for less serious reasons than he 
uses his first vote, still it may tell just as effectively as 
the first vote : it may aid in the return of a candidate. 
The second vote lightly given may aid in the return of 
a candidate for whom he does not care very much ? — 
For whom he does not care very much I agree ; hut the 
mere fact that he had put the number against his name 
instead of against the name of an alternative candidate 
would seem to show he preferred that man to the 
alternative candidate. 

1076. Yes, but not very much. I mean that he 
might not treat it so seriously as his principal vote, and 
thereby let a possible element of chance into the result P 
— Yes, that is possible. 

1077. Bos this scheme of yours been tried to your 
knowledge anywhere else ? — No, I do not know that it 
has. When yon say my scheme, do yon mean my 
scheme of dealing with two-member constituencies in 
the Bill? 

1078. I am not referring to two-member con- 
stituencies at all, but lias your scheme of the alternative 
vote been applied anywhere to your knowledge P — I 
cannot Bay as to that. Mr. Bobcrtaou, I think, would 
speak with greater knowledge. 

1079. (Mr. Pemhor Beeves.) Have you read the 
Queensland Contingent Vote Law in the Colony of 
Queensland P — No. 

1080. You have not noted the differences between 
that and your soheme and the likenesses P — No. 

1081. Again, would you propose to make the use of 
the alternative vote, or the second and third preference 
votes under any Bcheme like yours optional or make 
them compulsory P Would you allow a man to give 
only one vote, and yet allow his ballot paper to be 
good P — I think so, certainly. In foot it might very 
likely be that a man might bike up the position : “ I will 
“ vote for So-and-so, but 1 will not vote, for anyone 
“ else.” In that case I would treat him in the same way 



as he is treated now He need not vote if he does nob 
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like. In fact, I understand, that in some places where 
something like proportional representation has been 
adopted there has been such a fulling off of interest 
that compulsion has lieen put in force in order to make 
people vote. I should be very sorry to see that in our 
politics. 

1082. Is it Belgium you are thinking of? — I cannot 
say, as I have not personal knowledge. I have been 
told so. I rather think it is Belgium, but I am not 
certain. 

1083. You can see that if you allow the use of the 
alternative vote to be optional, one party by inducing 
their voters to refrain from using the alternative vote 
would make your whole system nugatory, or almost 
nugatory P — I quite recognise that one party might do 
that just as now they might advise their followers to 
abstain from voting altogether. 

1084. That is a very different thing ? — It seems to 
me the difference is one of degree, but I do not 
apprehend any serious danger from that. 

1085. (Sir Courtenay Ilbert.) So far as the existing 
single-member constituencies ore concerned you are in 
complete agreement with Mr. Robertson ? — Yes. 

1086. You think his scheme good and workable ? — 
Yes, entirely. 

1087. But so far as two-member constituencies are 
concerned you do not see your way to any quite 
satisfactory method of dealing with them ? — I think the 
most satisfactory plan would lie to split them up. 

1088. (Mr. J. IF. Hills.) Your plan provides for a 
member being elected by a majority, but does not 
provide for the representation of minorities? — That 
is so. 

1089. You object to that on several grounds. I 
think there is one farther gmund. How far would the 
party machine be affected by your plan ? — I am inclined 
to think that the party machine would very likely 
become less powerful. 

1090. I think in the two-memlier constituency you 
still leave a chance for the party machine, because 
in the third case that you g-ave just now, in which no 
candidate obtains a quota, it then is very important to 
the man that he should not be last on the list, or he is 
killed and distributed, and so, if you keep the two- 
member seats, do not you increase the power of the 
party organisation and make organisation mom impor- 
tant P — I think so, and incidentally that is one of my 
objections to the two-member constituency. I am 
inclined to think that in the single-member constituency 
the Parliamentary machine does not proportionately 

The witnes 



count for quite so much as where there is a larger 
group. 

1091. There is this further objection, that if y OU 
have a two-member constituency you must stint and 
distribute down ? — Yes. 

1092. And if you do that it really is the transferable 
vote, and for that method a two-member constituency 
is too sniiill ? — Yes. 

1093. In fact, I think you would say that a two- 
member constituency is unworkable with the alternative 
vote. It is too difficult F — Yes. It is too big for the 
one and too small for the other. 

1094. (Mr. Edwin Montagu.) You are opposed 
altogether to multi-member constituencies. Have you 
ever considered the position of a minority in any 
constituency which is represented by a member who 
does represent the majority P Have you no desire to 
secure, either by multiplying the members sitting for 
the constituency, or any other device, the representation 
of the minorities? — I quite recognise that difficulty, 
both under the present system and under the alternative 
vote, but I do not know that any scheme has been better 
devised than the present system, which, of course, has 
the incidental result that in one constituency one party 
is in a majority, and the other in a minority, but it is 
the other way round in another constituency, and ao I 
think it works out not unfairly, taking the country 
over. I am far from saying there are no disadvantages, 
but my position is rather that proportional representa- 
tion, ns far as it seems to me to have l>een put forward, 
involves more disadvantages than advantages. 

1095. You know, for instance, the ease of Wales, 
which is constantly quoted as a place where the minority 
never really get a proper chance of representation. You 
have not put forward any scheme or suggestion for 
meeting such a difficulty as that P — No. 

1096. (Chairman.) Your Bill, I see, only refers to 
Parliamentary elections P — Yes. I have limited it to 
Parliamentary elections. 

1097. Would you lie prepared to extend the system 
to municipal and local elections ? — Yes, it seems to me 
that the same considerations apply. Indeed, with 
reference to proportional representation, it seems to 
me that if there is a ease for that at all, there is a 
stronger case for applying it, at least experimentally, in 
those municipalities that desire it for municipal par- 
poses, and seeing how it would work on that scale before 
applying it on a larger scale. 

1098. In your own Bill you prefer to start with 
Parliamentary elections P — Yes, my Bill only deals with 
that. 

withdrew. 



Mi-. John Mackinnon Robertson, M.P., called in and examined. 



1099. (Chairman.) You are the author of a Bill 
which you brought in in 190G, and an extension of the 
same Bill which was introduced lost year ? — Yes. 

1100. I understand it did not get beyond the Second 
Reading. It never got into Committee P — No, never. 

1101. Was it read a second time ? — No. 

1102. It was only read a first time P — Yes. 

1103. .The object of the Bill, I understand, is to 
prevent what happens now, a member being returned 
for a constituency who has faded to receive the majority 
of the votes P — Yes. 

1104. The first part of your Bill lias been adopted 
by Mr. White P — Substantially, yes. 

1105. And what we have already gone through with 
him, as far as single-member constituencies are con- 
cerned, practically applies to your Bill P — Yes. 

1106. The divergence between you comes when the 
double-member constituency comes into play ? — Yes. 

1107. Your system, I understand, of double-member 
constituencies is that the returning officer draws up 
two lists P — Yes. 

1108. The names are placed in that list by lot P — 
Yes. 

1109. I t h i nk it will he best if you explain the 
system that you suggest ? — I will say at once that I 
myself am not satisfied with that method of dealing 
with the double-member constituencies, and in fact I 
agree with Mr. White that there is no satisfactory 



method of applying the principle of the transferable 
vote to the two-member constituencies. After intro- 
ducing the Bill with the part dealing with two- member 
constituencies I had certain cases put to me in which 
it could not be made to work, as we theoretically 
desired the principle should work, and I have come to 
the conclusion that there is no satisfactory way of 
dealing with two-member constituencies. I cannot 
think Mr. White’s system is satisfactory any more than 
mine is. I call them both failures, and I am not 
mathematician enough to conceive of any other method. 
I should say with Mr. White that the proper course 
with regard to them is first bo split them up. 

1110. You think that would be the best way of 
dealing with any system of alternative vote — to confine 
it to single-member constituencies? — Yes, so far as 
that particular measure goes ; but I go farther and 
support the proportional representation system. 

1111. Do you consider your scheme a stepping stone 
to proportional representation P — Yes, it was so con- 
ceived as a stepping stone. 

1112. Your idea was that it would prepare the mind 
of the country for the further development ? — Yes. 

1113. You are dissatisfied, I understand, with the 
present system ? — Yes, thoroughly so. 

1114. You think it is not truly representative?— 
The very arguments that we have against the state of 
things in which a minority returns a member for a 
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single constituency applies to the representation ot the 
country os a whole. If it is a serious evil that a 
minority should return a member for one constituency, 
how much more monstrous is the evil of a minority 
returning a Government to power, which may happen 
under the present system, and has happened. 

1115. Do you anticipate any danger, under a scheme 
by which minorities secure representation, that the 
majority will not he effective enough to cany on 
government? — No, I have heard that urged by ex- 
perienced and practical men, but I cannot see any 
danger. I was thinking of a particular Government — 
the 1892-1895 Government — which had a very small 
majority for working purposes. The result of that 
was that the majority had to work very hard, but they 
seem to me to have done as efficient work and as much 
legislation us ever has been done. It was in all respects 
a thoroughly efficient Parliament, and theoretically in 
that case you get the maximum of useful criticism. 

1116. (Lord Lochoe.) It broke down before its time, 
owing to the smallness o£ its majority P — That I 
suppose would be the real reason, and not the ostensible 
one. Still it did three years very hard work. 

1117. The present majority would have stood where 
the old majority failed to stand in 1892-1895? — 
Possibly, but it does not seem to me that giving 
representation to minorities will give you for general 
purposes a small working majority. 

1118. (Chairman.) It is conceivable it might give 
rise to a system of groups ? — Yes. 

1119. And that no one group might have a majority 
over a combination of other groups P— For certain pur- 
poses, yes; but even with the system of groups you 
would have good majorities for a great many things. 
The question arises whether that is not theoretically 
the kind of legislation that the Legislature shonld give. 

1120. You think the advantages accruing from each 
section being represented outweigh any possible dis- 
advantages ? — In my opinion, yes. 

1121. This particular measure you brought forward 
baa been brought forward with the idea of its ultimately 
developing into the other Byatem ? — Yes, into propor- 
tional representation. 

1122. I may take it that you do not approve of the 
Bystem of a second ballot ? — No. 

1123. You think that would be unworkable in this 
country P — It would be workable, but it seems to me 
the evils of it are considerable, and the transferable 
vote system is so much simpler and secures one against 
the risk of corruption, which is sure to arise in the 
second ballot, which seems to me to put a premium 
upon conniption and adds to the expense, labour, 
annoyance, and disturbance of every description. I 
can see no room for balancing between the transferable 
vote and the second ballot. 

1124. You think the transferable vote secures the 
same result at much less cost and much less danger of 
malpractices ? — It seems so to me. 

1125. Your system is that a candidate who receives 
a majority straight away would he elected straight 
away ? — Yes. 

1126. You obtain the quota on a similar system to 
Lord Courtney's ? — Yes. 

1127. Would you make an alternative choice com- 
pulsory P — No, I do not think so. I confess I have not 
thought much upon that subject, and I am vei - y slow 
to contemplate any such compulsion. 

1128. You would not, for instance, contemplate the 
idea of making voting compulsory to start with P — No, 
I 'think not. 

1129. ’The actual marking of the ballot paper sbonld 
be optional to the individual elector P — Yes. 

1130. So that he can vote for 1, 2, or 3, as he 
prefers P — Yea. 

1131. Do you think this system will tend to 
encourage party organisation ? Will it make the official 
party organs more powerful than at present P — I have 
a difficulty in coming to a confident conclusion. I 
shotdd think the tendency would bo so, but rather 
from this general consideration that organisation is 
on the increase in all directions. The whole tendency 
of all our life is more and more towards organisation, 
and I cannot think of any considerations that would 



check that in this case. But I should also hold that the 
intensification of organisation would tend to promote 
the intellectual improvement of the organisation and 
the moralisation of the organisation, and I do not 
regai'd that as an evil. 

1132. You do not think there is any evil to he 
anticipated from the party wire-pullers taking an even 
more prominent part than they do now ? — No, I should 
expect with this intensification of organisation there 
woidd tend to be a moral improvement of organisation, 
raising it on a higher plane. Organisation itself is not 
a bad thing, and you would have better use of organisa- 
tion in tbe future than in the past with every such 
improvement as this. 

1133. I understand you transfer up always P — Yes. 

1134. In the model which you give in your Bill, it 
shows that even in a single-member constituency it iB 
possible that an element of chance does enter into it P 
— Is that so P I have not been struck by any element 
of chance that would at all vitiate this. 

1135. For instance, take the votes given for Wilkin- 
son, who is at the bottom of tlie poll : the preferences on 
W ilkins on's votes may decide the election P — Yes. 

1136. Whereas the preferences on Smith, who has 
still no chance of being elected, do not come into play 
at all ?— In that case there is the possibility of applying 
a selection, that is selecting from Smith and Wilkinson 
proportionately. That I confess is a difficulty. I suppose 
we should just have to admit that such a conjectural 
figure as this does constitute an element of chance. 

1137. It is a purely arbitrary distinction whether yon 
transfer the man's votes from the one at the botttom 
or one from the bottom, and so on ? — I suppose in this 
case it is conceivable, though I have not thought it out ; 
you might rule that where “ Smith " on the race of the 
case cannot be elected, you might take them both as 
out together and transfer their votes proportionately to 
the total. Would that meet the difficulty P 

1138. But that would add considerably to the 
difficulties of counting, and make it much more com- 
plicated than the system you suggest P — Yes, it would 
I do not think the evil of the chance element is sufficient 
to make it necessary to make that provision. It is very 
difficult to imagine all the possible complications of an 
election. I myself find when I go over the ground 
again that new cases do suggest new difficulties* 

1139. Have you entered into the consideration of 
the Attercliffe figures for the election the other day 
where three of the candidates received very much the 
same number of votes P — I did not work that out. 

1140. A variety of complications might arise in an 
election like that ? — Yes. 

1141. As far as two-member constituencies are con- 
cerned tbe complications are even greater ? — Yes. I see 
no satisfactory way of dealing with that. 

1142. Failing a redistribution whereby the whole 
country would be mapped out into possible multi- 
member constituencies, you prefer single-member con- 
stituencies ? — Yes, if that is the sole alternative. 

1143. I understand you put this forward, not in 
opposition to the multi-member constituencies? — Not 
at alL I am in favour of them and woidd withdraw 
such a Bill as this if there is any prospect of propor- 
tional representation being carried. 

1144. (Mr. F ember Beeves.) Real proportional repre- 
sentation? — Yes, the complete system. 

* Th? following note was subsequently received from the 
witness I desire to retract an erroneous admission hastily 
“ made by me in answering questions 1 l3i»-«i-7-S ami 
u 1204-6 (i. Tbe difficulty there urged docs not really arise, 
ii as in the case put in my schedule, the votes ot the 
“ third candidate could, on boiug transferred to the first or 
ii second, give him the majority, then the votes of the fourth 
“ cannot, however transferred, return one of them. By no 
ii chance can the votes of the lowest candidate return any 
ii other, if the votes of the next lowest candidate would 
ii suffice to return cither the first or second when added to 
u either. In the terms of the case, the votes of the lowest 
“ candidate cannot by transference give a majority to any- 
n body. The votes of the third candidate must therefore ho 
“ dealt with in turn. 1 understood Mr. Hills to admit this 
ii w heu it was put to him after my examination was over. — 
“ John M. Robertson." 
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1145. (Chairman.) This system of two-member con- 
stituencies yon do not think is a practical method with 
a double list? — No, I confess, after preparing it, on 
thinking it ont in special cases the difficulties seemed 
insurmountable. 

1146. (Sir Francis Hopwood.) I do not quite under- 
stand why you think that the system of alternative vote 
would lead up to the system of proportional representa- 
tion ? — Only in the sense of preparing the public mind 
for proportional representation. The people would see 
a kind of simple application of the ideal of proportional 
representation, and would be in that way prepared for 
it. I do not see that in itself it necessarily leads up 
to it. 

1147. Does not it do the other thing ? Does not it 
retard itP — It is very difficult to know the effect of a 
particular object lesson on the popular mind. 

1148. Is not it from the Parliamentary point of 
view more precise than that, because you have to have 
redistribution in an Electoral Reform Bill, in which, in 
order to give effect to your scheme, you would have to 
abolish all the two-member constituencies P — Yes. 

1149. That would be concreting, at any rate for a 
term of years, single-member constituencies all over 
the country P — Yes. 

1150. That is rather withdrawing from multi-member 
constituencies than advancing towards them ? — Of 
course the educative effect on the public would only 
arise in the case of the application of this when the 
transferable system liad to be applied ; but in any case 
it is a case of recasting the electoral system. This 
would never be put forward in competition with a 
scheme of proportional representation. 

1151. (Lord Lochee.) In fact, you propose it as a 
temporary alternative ? — A temporary alternative, and 
also one which I thought in operation would enable 
people to think out the proportional representation 
method. The difficulty about proportional representa- 
tion iB not any inefflcaoy of the argument, but simply 
the ignorance of the general public as to the principle 
and how it would work. When people had made the 
admission that the evil of a member being returned 
by a minority is sufficient to call for such a revision 
as this, they would then be prepared to take the further 
step and admit that the evil of a Government being 
returned by a total minority called for the greater 
reform. 

1152. (Sir Francis Hopwood.) But the legislative 
revolution ultimately would be greater if you swept 
away the two-member constituencies now? — You mean 
that the two-member constituencies represent a process 
of grouping, and that you have finally to group ? 

1153. Yea ? — But this is, I should say, because of 
the hopelessly bad grouping. Sweeping the two- 
member groups, if you call them groups, out of the 
way, is not, I should aay, an obstacle to bigger 
grouping. 

1154. By -and- bye, if the system of proportional 
representation is introduced, I take it you may have to 
abolish all the towns returning less than five members, 
and throw them into the adjoining counties ?— It is a 
case of simply grouping your constituencies — those that 
you would group. Might I offer some suggestions on 
the general question of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the proportional representation system with 
regard to Mr. Dun das White's evidence. I conceive 
that yon might have an electoral system in which you 
have, say, town groups. You might have constituencies 
of three, perhaps most of them of three, and in some 
cases of five and of seven, and you might still provide 
for counties (such os Mr. Dnndas White’s constituency), 
by retaining siugle-meml»er constituencies. I do not 
see why we should not have constituencies of every 
type, except, of course, the two -member constituency, 
which is the one which seems to be excluded on all 
principles. The two-member constituency is one in 
which a town is absolutely nullified by haring two 
members opposed to each other, or in which a minority 
is absolutely cancelled by haring two members of 
one way of thinking representing the whole. The 
two-member constituency seems to me to meet no VinH 
of ideal in politics, except the ideal of having a very 
large majority for working purposes. I do not see 



why we should not have constituencies of various sorts 
I quite recognise the difficulty Mr. Dundas White puts 
as to his county. In my own case I have a division 
of Northumberland. If you group the whole of 
Northumberland it would make an enormously onerous 
division to work. In cases of that kind I readily admit 
the propriety of retaining single-member constituencies. 
On the other hand, something might he done, say, 
experimentally in the way of combining town con- 
stituencies with country districts round about them. 
It seems to me that the principle of proportional 
representation admits of being brought into existence 
by a variety of methods ; that is, making exceptions 
to allow for such difficulties as Mi-. Dundas White 
puts, and taking advantage of the natural grouping of 
towns. 

1155. (Chairman.) Do not you think the two systems 

of single-member and multi-member constituencies, 
side by side, would bo very inconvenient in working P— 
I cannot readily think of any special inconveniences any 
more than there has been special inconvenience in the 
working of the two-member constituencies alongside the 
other constituencies. 

1156. (Sir Francis Hopwood.) The minority in a 
county like Dumbartonshire, of which Mr. Dundas 
White, spoke, would feel very much aggrieved if it 
remained a single member constituency while Argyll 
was a multi-member constituency ? — The answer would 
be that you have got to the irreducible minimum. 
Minorities must be iu certain instances past help, as it 
were, and the Dumbarton people would, I fancy, rather 
suffer the inconvenience of having their minority 
unrepresented than be grouped into a constituency of 
two Other counties with a perambulating member whom 
they might only see once in two or three years. 

1157. ButBuppoaing there were three perambulating 
members, and not one ? — That would be beyond their 
share. The difficulty in Mi-. Dundas White's case is 
created by sparsely peopled counties. 

1158. Take Northumberland — would uot it diminish 
the labour very much if you had five or six members 
working together? — That could be done, and I fancy, as 
regards the question of cost which Mr. Dundas White 
raised, that the actual increase in cost which I think 
would take place, though I agree it would not be in 
proportion to the increase in size of the constituency, 
would tend to accentuate the desirability of having those 
costs borne by the party and the supporters, and not by 
the candidates. In so far as a new burden was thrown 
on the candidate it might, I think, have a reformative 
effect. I consider the present system, under which 
candidates have to bear their expenses, a fundamentally 
vicious system, and if the new system made it much 
more difficult to get anybody to bear the expense it 
would tend to force the creation of a new method by 
which, firet of all, official expenses should be certainly 
publicly borne, and the other expenses of the candidates 
should be borne by the party or group they represent in 
a systematic way. 

1169. (Chairman.) I understand that one of the chief 
advantages advocated by supporters of proportional 
representation is that the independent member would 
have a chance of being returned to Parliament ? — That is 
a point as to which I have some difficulty in thinking 
with the other supporters of proportional representation 
in regal'd to large town constituencies. I think I should 
tend to disEOut from my friends on that particular point, 
though one can conceive of cases where an independent 
candidate, of great capacity, would very easily get in. 
A certain kind of candidate, the candidate with great 
capacity, would perhaps have a better chance under 
proportional representation and grouping of con- 
stituencies than at present. An independent candidate 
who had not great capacity of appealing to the public 
would, I think, have leas chance. 

1160. With reference to the expenses of a large 
constituency, taking the case of an independent candi- 
date, for instance, standing for Glasgow, the mere fact 
of his having to circularise the whole of the electorate 
of Glasgow would be practically prohibitive ? — Finan- 
cially it would be so. If he had any party at all it 
would tend to bring about a state of things in which it 
was recognised that the candidate should not bear- his 
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own expenses, but that the party should bock him up. 
As that tendency is clearly at work in the politics of 
the Labour Party it would tend to develop in the politios 
of the other parties also. 

1161. (Sir Francis Hopwood.) You think under a 
system of proportional representation the party machine 
would still be powerful ? — Yes, I do think so. 

1162. And an elector would be likely to vote accord- 
ing to the ticket, so to speak ? — On the other hand the 
ticket would be apt to be more scrupulously chosen ; 
that is to say, there is always a reaction. If the party 
machine be worked unscrupulously, it always tends to 
bring about its own cure. A party attempting to force 
a ticket on the public, without a very careful calculation 
of the public wishes, will always find itself thrown 
over, so that the tendency is to make the party organi- 
sation more really representative of the public feeling. 

1163. But it is your opinion that the constituency 
would, under a system of proportional representation, 
vote according to the party ticket put forward by the 
party leaders P — But, on the other hand, under such a 
system the party leaders would have to be more and 
more thoroughly in touch with the elector. For 
instance, take the instance of the bye-election for 
Glasgow put by Mr. Dundas White. I should like to 
suggest that in such a case a bye-election might have 
very considerable political value. At present when bye- 
electionB occur they are cited by the party that wins 
always as a valuable illustration of public feeling. 
Under the present system they have very doubtful 
value indeed a3 indicating public feeling, because the 
local variations are so great. Under a system of 
grouped constituencies a bye-election would tend to 
have a very considerable evidential value. It would 
cover a large area and the mere element of local 
variation would be minimised. Again as regards the 
cost, which is the main difficulty, the cost would tend 
to be more and more borne by the organisations, and 
when the question of cost is eliminated I think the 
other objections are small. As regards the labour put 
upon the candidate, in these days a candidate has to 
do in an election absolutely all ho can. Mr. Dundas 
White spoke of his having to attend more meetings. 
Well, there is a limit to that — the purely physical limit 
— and it is nearly reached now. A candidate in an 
election to-day has to go to six, seven, or eight meetings ; 
ho has to go to mid-day meetings and breakfast meetings. 
In the last Newcastle election, candidates addressed 
meetings at the breakfast horn-, meetings at the luncheon 
hour, and meetings in the evening. Yon are already 
doing all you cau. In this case the candidate, instead 
of trying to get at the electors by the old method 
of personal address (which after all belongs to the age 
before reading), would more and more rely upon 
getting at the elector's by means of literature, and 
the reports of the meetings. As it is I doubt whether 
in my own division I have been personally seen by the 
majority of my electors, although I had been canvassing 
it for three years before the General Election. Multi- 
tudes of people in every constituency, I think, never 
see the candidate at all. In the first place they will all 
have to see his election address; then other sorts of 
literature are at the disposal of all candidates, and when 
you consider all these facts the mere physical difficulty 
of the candidate getting at such a large constituency 
practically disappears. 

1164. (Mr. Pember Reeves.) It might lead to an 
improvement in the literature P — That is conceivable, 
though I am' afraid there are also possibilities the 
other way. 

1165. You think the intensifying of a party machine 
system teuds to moralise it? — That is my view. 

1166. That might apply to the literature ? — I cannot 
exactly think out how the same consideration would 
apply there. The theory of literature is to get at the 
largest number of minds. The literature I take it 
would go up and down according to individual tastes, 
except in so far as the general tendency to moralise the 
machine would tend to moralise the literature. 

1167. Do you consider the American system in- 
tensified p — It is very difficult for me to enter into any 
comparison between the American system and ours. 
One is struck there by an apparently injurious operation 



of the machine, an unscrupulous working of the 
machine, and a lack of due public control or check upon 
the machine. But I do not tbink that our politics 
are going in that direction. The conditions which 
have led to the preponderance of a kind of bruto 
machine in American politics do not seem to me to 
arise here. Our public seem to me from decade to 
decade not less, but rather more fully in touch with the 
political issues of the hour. I hardly like to offer an 
opinion on American politics, but I suggest that one 
great cause of their difficulties from our point of view is 
that the general turmoil and struggle for existence, and 
on the whole the larger area of the struggle, and the 
greater chances, let us say, of making a fortune, create an 
atmosphere of indifference to political issues in America, 
and have done so in the past, and perhaps tend even 
more so just at present. A great many people in 
America pay no heed to politics, take no interest in 
elections, and leave it to the machine man to run 
everything. 

1168. The machine is extraordinarily good, not 
morally, but as a matter of efficiency P — As a machine, 

I believe that is so. 

1169. Yetit is not moralised yet ? — No ; I tbink the 
conditions of moralisation are, first of all, the very keen 
interest of the mass of the people in politics, and with 
us that interest is, I think, rather on the increase than 
on the decline, 

1170. ( Sir Courtenay Itbert.) Would not you say that 
in the United States the questions raised ore more 
personal than here ? — I suppose there is a good deal 
more personal imputation upon candidates, and so on, 
than here ; I do not know whether it is that, as people 
take no interest in politics, they try to raise questions 
that will interest them, and the personal morals of a 
candidate are regarded as a more stimulating subject. 

1171. Coming back to the question which was 
touched on a little while ago, you spoke of your Bill as 
possibly familiarising the public mind with the prin- 
ciples of proportional representation. Do not you 
identify rather too closely the transferable vote with 
proportional representation ? The transferable vote may 
be used for. the purpose of giving more effective repre- 
sentation to a majority, as under Mr. Dundas White’s 
Bill and your BUI. It may also be used us in the 
system of the Proportional Representation Society, for 
giving more effective representation to minorities P — 
That is so. 

1172. The two things are quite distinct ? — In fact, 
almost opposite. 

1173. Your Bill, although it may familiarise the 
publio mind with the much inery of the transferable 
vote, would not necossai-Uy fomilarise it with the 
principle of proportional representation P — No, only in 
a very partial degree I admit. 

1174. You have had a good deal of practical 
experience in contesting elections, and in acting for 
yourself und othei's in elections P — A certain amount. 

1175. I understand you are in favour of the principle 
of multi-member constituencies and proportional election 
as a rule P — Yes. 

1176. What are the main advantages to be derived 
from the adoption of that system if it were adopted P — 
In getting rid of the kind of injustice, on the one hand, 
that is perpetrated at present where a man is returned 
for one constituency by a minority vote. If. say, aa in 
certain elections within the present Parliament, a man 
is returned who represents really a eompai-atively small 
minority of the whole electorate, that I understand, is 
regarded generally as shocking to the sense of justice. 
That I think accounts for the general acceptance of such 
Bills us Mr. Dundas White’s and mine. On the same 
ground, it is shocking to one's sense of justice, and 
shocking to common sense, that a series of accidental 
majorities over a number of constituencies should 
enable a Government to be actually returned to power 
by a min ority of the whole electorate. The shock to 
the sense of justice there is sorely very great. 

1177. Is that a risk we need seriously contemplate P 
— Has not it occurred P 

1178. Is not that a very arguable question P — 
Perhaps there are more flaws La the statistics than I 
know of, but it is certainly quite conceivable that the 
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minority might in tlielr small number of successes have 
large majorities, and the majority win the majority of 
seats by small majorities. 

1179. It is conceivable, but it has been senously 
doubted whether it has ever taken place? — I have 
accepted the figures put in my hand usually, and am 
not aware how they have been impugned— the 1886 
case, and the 1895 case, on contested elections. 

1180. You are doubtful whether the multi-member 
system would help or would not help the independent 
candidate ? — Yes, there is a certain balancing of con- 
siderations. One kind of independent candidate would 
gain and another would lose. Tho highly capable in- 
dependent candidate, the man with platform capacity, 
would gain. 

1181. Would not the tendency of the party be to 
put forward one strong candidate who might not be 
independent, but who would be popular, and a number 
of safe men P — The choice of the party would always 
tend to lie ovemilcd by the local groups. I gather 
from my slight knowledge of political machines, that in 
these days the headquarters of the machine is far more 
concerned than ever to secure local choices. I take it 
that if you were to go back several generations, there 
were far more cases of imposing a carpet-bagger from 
London on constituencies than take place now. Now 
the machine has grown very sensitive, and at head- 
quarters they realise more and more the importance of 
letting local wishes decide. 

1182. Even under multi-member constituencies ? — 
Yes. 

1183. That was one of the arguments urged by 
Count Goblet d'Alviella in favour of the multi-member 
system, that it gave a better chance to a local candi- 
date P — Yes, I think that is a tendency which is clearly 
the result of the whole tendency of oxu - politics, and 
not merely of tho application of this system. 

1184. You would not object to a mixed system of 
multi-member and single-member constituencies ? — No 
1 think people are entitled to ask that it should be 
applied experimentally. 

1185. [Chairman.) You would commence with the 
big boroughs first P — Yes, but I should , also try to 
group towuB with tho country round about. I know it 
is objected that the interests are different in a town 
and the districts round about, hut in seems to me a 
very useful thing that there should be different interests 
brought together to force members, for one thing, to 
realise tluit politics involve such a perpetual variety 
and clashing of interests. The representing of one 
interest by one man, or set of men, in Parliament, is 
rathei- dangerous. Mixed interests are advisable. 

1186. [Mr. Edwin Montagu.) You are anxious for a 
change in the existing system as early as possible P — 
Yes. 

1187. You arc not prepared to advocate propor- 
tional representation at the moment ? — If we could get 
the measure in a general Reform Bill for applying it at 
the next General Election, I am prepared to support 
that. 

1188. Supposing you had to advocate a particular 
plan of altering the system of electing Members of 
Parliament at once, wordd you suggest proportional 
representation, or would you tliink it wiser to take the 
alternative vote, as in your Bill, first P — The fact is, 
my Bill was introduced first in 1906, when there seemed 
very little prospect of getting the country to listen to 
proportional representation. The great success of the 
experimental elections, and other means of propaganda, 
induced me to think that a measure of proportional 
representation might conceivably be adopted in con- 
nection with the coming general Reform Bill. The 
whole question was, for me, as a practical politician : 
To what extent was the country aware of this 
question P 

1189. I think yon said in answer to the Chairman 
tliat one of the advantages of your Bill would he to 
accustom the voters of this country to the use of the 
alternative vote?— Yes, that is how I first looked at the 
matter. 

1190. On reflection you do not think it is necessary 
to accustom them to that process ? — It may be. One 
really cannot tell. If we cannot get proportional 



representation, then I should still stand for the transfer- 
able vote for single-member constituencies. 

1191. You tliink that there are certain districts in 
which proportional representation ought not to be 
applied, at any rate at once, even though the rest of 
the country was ripe for it P — Yea ; such a case as 
Mr. Dundas White put of his county would he one 
of them. 

1192. Country districts particularly p — Yes. 

1193. But if you were grouping towns would you 
be prepared to group the town with the country around 
it rather than with other towns in different localities ? 
— Yes, I should prefer that. 

1194. It has been suggested to the Commission 
that the relative dignity of being, let us say, one of the 
members for Southampton is greater than being a 
member for North or South Southampton. Do you 
think there is anything in that ? — For what it is worth 
that is in favour of proportional representation. 

1195. Yes, but it is against the splitting of two- 
meinbev constituencies P — Yes, I know it has been 
argued. I confess I should not regard it as a very 
serious argument one way or the other; it is hardly 
worth discussing. 

1196. As to dealing with the method of conducting 
a campaign in a multi-member constituency, I think 
you said you did not attach much importance to 
Mi 1 . Dundas White's argument that it would be 
necessary for him to do more work in the way of 
addressing meetings, because he does all he can at 
present ? — Yes. 

1197. He has a considerable amount of outside 
help from ladies and gentlemen able to help him p — 
Tliat is so. Our politics are showing more and more 
signs of solidarity. In every election there is more 
intervention from ureas round about than there used 
to he. 

1198. In a bye-election in a multi-member consti- 
tuency with a large number of votes, you would increase 
that intervention from outside in proportion to the 
work done by the candidate P — You mean supposing 
Manchester were one constituency people would come 
into it from outside Manchester. 

1199. The work done by people, not the candidate, 
would be larger than it is at present P — It would tend 
to be so, but again that is very much on the increase 
now. The work done by persons in addition to the 
candidate has become very much greater within the 
past two or three years, I understand. All sorts 
of organisations now pour themselves into every 
constituency. 

1200. That would tend to increase the expense of 
an election, even though the candidate, as at present,' 
does all the work he himself personally can do ? — It 
is quite clear that in a grouped electorate, although 
the cost would not be in proportion to the population, 
it would be more costly than the other. I grant that. 
My answer on that head is that, I think, the difficulty 
would force tho placing of all financing of elections on 
a sounder basis than at present. The statement now 
is that a fairly rich man is needed to run a bye-election 
in the ordinary constituencies, he paying his expenses. 
The alternative is, if you group them togethex - , he 
would heed to be a considerably richer man. The 
answer would be that the cure lies not in the line of 
retaining a system that needs a fairly rich man to he 
a candidate, but in making a reconstruction which will 
get rid of that qualification, and make it a matter of 
course that the expenses in the public interest should 
not be borne by the candidate. 

1201. [Sir Courtenay Tlbert.) From your own elec- 
tioneering experience do you find that the electorate 
generally are beginning to take an inteiest in the 
principle of proportional representation P Is it a ques- 
tion that interests them P — No, I cannot say that. 

1202. You have not found any evidence of it ? — In 
my own division, although I have mentioned it and said 
I am in favour of it, I do not remember ever having 
Ixeen questioned on the subject. Where I have gone 
and discussed the matter, say, before Liberal organisa- 
tions, where you will get an audience of the men who 
would specially think of these matters, I have found a 
very keen interest, especially in big towns. 
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1203. In "which direction? — In favour of propor- 
tional representation. I remember in Manchester 
finding the thing had been very keenly canvassed 
there, and finding a great proportion of opinion in 
favour of it in my own party in Manchester ; but I 
believe in a great many of the constituencies they have 
not yet heard of it. 

1204. [Mr. J. W. Hills.) One question on the schedule 
to your Bill. The Chairman has pointed out a weak- 
ness in the way of counting the votes. I think one can 
put it as high as this, that if the fli-st two candidates 
are together, the election is won by the party not that 
gets their man first, but that gets their man lost P — 
Yes, it could so happen, I think. 

1205. That, of course, would be an absurd result? 
—Yes. 

1206. And it could be remedied by some system of 
counting ? — Tee, it could be remedied.* 

1207. I take it you are not in favour of Mr. Hare’s 
system, the old system of going all into one constituency ? 
—Theoretically I am. It seems to me the logical 
outcome of the whole argument, but it seems quite 
unworkable. 

1208. You do not think locality is of importance in 
elections? — -Locality is primarily the very basis of 
representation. Our whole system grows out of the 
idea of locality. 

1209. Mr. Hare sweeps away all locality ? — I should 
Hay Mr. Hare was far ahead of the possibilities, but there 
is on ideal that we may ultimately attain. 

1210. And so you would work through the alterna- 
tive vote, the transferable vote, and up to Mr. Hare’s 
system P — I cannot conceive Mr. Hare's system coming 
into operation for a very long time ; but in a highly 
educated nation Mr. Hare's would be the system, no 
doubt. 

1211. Then you said you thought that party organi- 
sation would be strengthened and improved by propor- 
tional representation. I suppose the opposite is con- 
ceivable. Take this case : If you hod to make up your 
list for a big town with seven members, like Birmingham, 
it is conceivable that it would pay a party best to play 
to the sectional interest — to have one man for the pub- 
lican's vote, one for the Nonconformist vote, one for 
the Church vote, and so on P — Yea, that seems arguable, 

1212. Is it not arguable also that the representation 
of minorities is not always the representation of the 
national interest, that it tends to the formation of 



* See note on page 73. 



special groups that are pledged to special interests that 
may not be the national interest ? — Obviously that risk 
is there, but that must be accepted. There is no theory 
by which you can say in advance that a minority repre- 
sentation will be good or bad. 

1213. I quite agree ? — It lets in cranks, as we say, 
but you have to accept that. A healthy system will 
have to let in cranks. 

1214. You would not regard that as a danger that 
would prevent you from trying the system? — No, 
uot at nil, Jn fact, I sometimes think that no con- 
ceivable .system could involve more evils than the one 
we have. 

1215. The alternative vote in many constituencies 
would remedy many of the evils P — It would remedy 
that particular evil which is apt to he rather acutely 
felt, but it is one of those evils that presents itself 
particularly vividly to the common intelligence, and yet 
is not more serious than evils they are not concerned 
about. That question, for instance, of the nation as a 
whole being misrepresented is obscured from the public 
by the moss of elections. Again, the phenomena of cases 
like Birmingham and Manchester — Birmingham on the 
one hand wholly represented by Conservatives, and 
M a nche ster for a time wholly represented by Liberals. 

1216. Wales is even a stronger case? — Yes, a 
similar case. Evils like that Beem much more shocking 
on the whole than the evil of the minority getting a 
man in a single seat. 

1217. [Chairman.) Would you extend this system 
to municipal and local elections ? — Yea, I think so. 

1218. You propose to begin with Parliamentary 
elections P — Yes, I am quite prepared to do that. 

1219. ( Sir Courtenay Itbert .) Would you prefer to 
begin with Parliamentary election? — I do not know 
that I have any particular reason for that. 

1220. Would not yon say there was a stronger case 
for local elections than for Parliamentary elections P — 
I could not find a confident answer one way or the 
other. I have not thought out the various considera- 
tions. 

1221. In the case of a local election the personal 
element is more important. They want to get an 
efficient man. to do the work. In the case of a Parlia- 
mentary election the main object which most of the 
voters are thinking about is which party shall be in ? — 
That is so. That is what they are thinking of, but I 
should be a little hesitant as to admitting that it did 
not matter what was the qualification for a Parlia- 
mentary representative. 



The witness withdrew. 



EIGHTH DAY. 

Wednesday, 19th May 1909. 



Present : 

LORD RICHARD FREDERICK CAVENDISH [Chairman). 



Right Hon. Lord Locheb of Gowrie, LL.D. 
The Hon. Edwin S. Montagu, M.P. 

Sir Francis J. S. Hopwood. G.O.M.G., K.O.B. 
Sir Courtenay Llbeet, K.C.B., K.C.SJ., C.I.E. 



Sir Charles Norton Eliot, K.O.M.G., C.B., 
LL.D., D.C.L. 

The Hon. William Pembbr Reeves. 

Mr. Charles D. Robertson ( Secretary ). 



Right Hon. James Parker Smith called and examined. 



1222. [Chairman.) You wei-e formerly member of 
Parliament for the Pai-tick Division of Lanarkshire P— 
Yes. 

1223. You have stood as candidate in six elections 
for a single-member constituency, and have been 
successful four times P — Yes. 

1224. I think yon have for a considerable pei-iod 
taken a great interest in this question of proportional 
representation ? — Yes. 

1^25- Particularly in the problems which it repre- 
sents from the mathematical point of view P — Yea, I 



have considered it from the political and also the 
mathematical side. 

1226. I see you say in your memorandum that yon 
have for a period considered the present system fulfilled 
all requirements P — Yes. I was on the Proportional 
Representation Committee in 1884 and 1885, and at 
that time felt very strongly in favour of proportional 
representation, and wrote various articles in support of 
it when acting for the Committee. Then when I got 
into the Honse of Commons I felt very much the prac- 
tical advantages of single-member constituencies, and 
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what was to he gained, by a member being in touch 
■with a smaller district in the way he can be in the case 
of a single-member constituency, and my feelings 
cooled towards proportional representation ; but of late, 
in view of the extremely violent swings of the pendulum 
from one side to the other, I have again come to feel 
that proportional representation is necessary in this 
country. 

1227. Do you think it desirable that the present 
system should be changed ? — Yes, I do. 

1228. What do you consider to be the disadvantages 
of the present system? — I think the present system 
makes two necessary postulates, in the first place, and 
will not work at all if you have not got them. Our 
present system is, and since 1885 has been, the system 
of single-member districts roughly of equal size. The 
growth of population, of course, has made them 
unequal, but the principle has been that they should 
be as nearly as possible of equal size. Now that 
system will only work so as to give representation 
to different parties at all reasonably on two con- 
ditions — that there shall be only two parties, and 
those parties nearly equally divided. It does not work, 
as I will show presently, if you have three or more 
contesting parties, and it does not work unless the two 
parties are nearly equally divided. If there is any 
great preponderance on the one side or the other, then 
you have us a result the monopolising of the complete 
representation by the party that happens to be in a 
majority. As it happens, both those conditions — two 
parties only, and the nearly equal division of electors — 
have obtained in Great Britain for the last 25 years, 
and, therefore, the system has worked moderately well ; 
but there are plenty of instances to lie seen where they 
have not obtained. For instance, in Belgium you have 
three parties, and you have had evidence (which I need 
not go into) as to the necessity they found of changing the 
system. In Ireland you have an overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of one party through the greater part of 
Ireland, and of the other party in the remaining part, 
with the result that in each part the preponderant 
party monopolises the representation and the other 
party gets no chance whatever. 

1229. In your memorandum you quote Burke ? — I 
might take perhaps the drawbacks of the single-member 
system, even in a country where those two postulates 
are satisfied and where it works. The drawbacks, to 
my mind, or ratber I should say positively, are, in the 
first place, the excessive swing of the pendulum that a 
small change of opinion gives, the result being to give 
a greatly exaggerated representation to the party that 
for the time being is in a majority. Beyond that, it 
lias the effect of giving excessive power to the balancing 
elector — to the small number of voters who are influenced 
by some outside object or another, and who are to be 
won or to be brought over to the side of the candidate. 
Thirdly, though it may seem not altogether consistent 
with the last, there is the excessive rigidity of party 
discipline which it involves, and the necessity of trying 
to make every member of a party conform to the 
accepted and normal party standard. Now, I think , 
in considering how far those are drawbacks, one wants 
to consider what your principle of representation is. 
Is it wbat Burke long ago defined it as, when he 
Baid “ the virtue, spirit, and essence of a House of 
“ Commons consists in its being the express image 
“ of the feelings of the nation ” ? Is that wbat you 
want as the result of a general election, or do you want 
to liave a thumping majority coming out on the one 
side or the other? If you toss up a coin you want 
it to come down either heads or tails ; you do not want 
heads and tails to be proportionately represented, but 
yon want a definite result on the one side or the 
other. Is that the object of our elections, or ■ is it to 
obtain representation of the different portions of the 
feelings of the nation ? 

1230. Do you not consider that besides representing 
the nation the House of Commons ought also to be the 
means of the Government of the day receiving sufficient 
power to carry on the government effectively? — 
Certainly, that is absolutely necessary; but I should 
like to point out that the House of Commons has been 
that for the last couple of hundred years, and .this 



system of party rigidity and single-member consti- 
tuencies has only existed for the last 25 years. 

1231. You do not think the result of our present 
party system is that the system of government is 
satisfactory ? — No, I do not. We have had our party 
system. Consider the House of Commons before 1832 
for example. I always maintain that it is quite arguable 
that the House of Commons before 1882 represented 
the nation better than it did after 1882, that is to sav 
in Burke's sense I t hi n k it did. I think there was 
much more opportunity for all the different kinds of 
feeling of the nation to get themselves expressed under 
the old system by which there were entirely different 
franchises in the different boroughs and in the counties 
than where you enforce uniformity and single-member 
districts. That is a paradox which I would not exactly 
maintain as true ; but it is a perfectly arguable line 
to take up, and there is a great deal to be said on that 
side. You will remember that we maintained our 
system of party government perfectly well for lone 
before 1832. 

1232. But do not you think that in making any 
alteration in the present system we might be encouraging 
a system of groups which would render a majority 
extremely difficult of attainment ? — I certainly do think 
you would give more latitude of opiniou to members. 
At present there is one sort of proorustean standard, 
which it is assumed (though wc know it is not the 
actual fact) that every member of the majority 
conforms to, and another which every member of tire 
minority conforms to. W e know that is not the fact, 
and I do not think you gain much by pretending 
that it is. You undoubtedly would allow much greater 
latitude of opinion, and in that sense you would have 
groups ; hut I think you would have to trust to the 
common sense of members of Parliament to know that 
tbe first business of the House of Commons is to let 
the King's Government go on. 

1233. ( Sir Francis Hojncoocl.) As a matter of history, 
did the pendulum swing very violently backwards and 
forwards before 1832 ? — On occasions. I should not 
say often, hut remember Pitt's first election. I would 
not like to state the facts, but I think it did not swing 
so often or so much, except where there was a real 
passion going through the nation, as in 1784. 

1234. (Chairman.) Double-member constituencies 
you consider a mere relic of the past P — I consider them 
a mere historical survival. I do not think anybody 
would now propose to set them up. They have all the 
disadvantages of the single-member constituencies, and 
none of the advantages. I regard them as a simple 
historical survival of the time when it was found 
necessary, to send up two men from each town for fear 
one of them should come to grief on the way, or any- 
thing of that kind. 

1235. In any change which should be adopted you 
recommend tliat the present two-member seats should 
be abolished P — Subject to local and historical feeling. 

123G. But os a general principle you would not 
retain them? — As a general principle, subject to the 
same kind of local feeling that has made them survive 
until now, I certainly think they ought to he abolished. 

1237. Do you say the present system gives dispro- 
portionate representation to a party with a small 
majority P — Yes ; that is a point which I wish specially 
to bring out — that the natural, the mathematical effect 
of a system of single-member constituencies is not to 
give a division of the members of the House of Commons 
corresponding to the majority in the country, but is 
to magnify very much the majority which the party 
happens to be in in the eountiy. If that majority is 
more than a moderate one — if it amounts to more than, 
say, 15 per cent. — the result is to give an exclusive 
representation to the party that has the majority. Of 
course tbe single-member constituency gives proportional 
representation in respect of geographical distribution. 
You can, by single-member divisions, give Scotland its 
exactly proportional corresponding share of members 
qua Scotland ; you can give Ireland, qua Ireland, or 
Wales, qud Wales, its proper shore ; but that is the 
only kind of division -of feeling with regard to which 
proportional representation is given by the single- 
member system. It is a fallacy that the gains and 
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losses of the two parties average— that the minority 
(rains in one place what it loses in another. If the 
parties are distributed tolerably at random throughout 
the country and are not all concentrated into separate 
districts— which, of course, is the condition of things in 
England, and, though not quite ao much, is still so to a 
very fair amount in Scotland, and again, though not 
quite so much, is still so within reason' in Wales, but 
not at all so in Ireland — the theory of chance applies 
pretty well, and what that theory would give you is the 
overwhelming preponderance of the party in the 
majority. That is what the experience of recent general 
elections shows. I will give the facts for Great Britain. 
I leave out Ireland, for this reason : the majorities 
there are so great that the balance is not sensitive at all. 
In the south of Ireland the Home Rulers, and in the 
north the Unionists, iire elected inevitably, and there is 
no change and no scope for the varying majorities. 

1238. Before we leave that point, do you believe 
that any proportional system which could be introduced 
would redress that anomaly in Ireland, and would 
enable, say, the Unionists in the South of Ireland to 
obtain representation p — It would tend in that direction. 

1239. But the constituencies would have to be very 
large indeed P — The constituencies would have to be 
very large. I am not prepared with figures. I would 
not like to speak to the circumstances of Ireland 
Itecause I do not know them ; hut I should expect that 
if you could combine half a dozen counties so as to 
make a constituency of seven or nine members in 
Ireland, you might in the South get a representation ; 
the preponderance, however, is so great that it is much 
more difficult to represent a minority in Ireland than 
it is to give the different parties fail- representation in 
Great Britain. 

1240. ( Sir Courtenay Itbert.) Yet I suppose the 
need is greater in Ireland ? — The need is greater. If 
I might refer to the result of the 1886 election, which 
seems contrary to what I have been stating as to the 
principle of the exaggeration of the majority, the result 
was stated by Lord Coiu-tney as if it was on exception 
to the rule ; but I think Lord Courtney did not quite 
realise that he was dealing with two different things — 
with Great Britain and with Ireland. If yon take 
Great Britain alone, the principle that I have stated 
applies. It is only when you bring in Ireland, where 
a different state of things prevails, that yon get the 
anomalous effect of a majority of Liberal voters and 
a majority of Conservative members. I have here the 
pamphlet of Mr. Rookc Corbett, who has worked out 
in a convenient form the figures for the last six 
elections. I should like to put in a table in which I 
have summarised his results. Mr. Corbett calls one 
side Liberal and the other Conservative, so I have 
adhered to his nomenclature : — 

Great Britain. 



Note. — The figures in italics are in all cases percentages. 



Year. 


Votes (000 
omitted). 


Members 

Elected- 


Theoretical 
Result. 
(Formula 
A* : B>.) 




L. 


0 . 


L. 


0 . 


L. 


b. 


1885 - - 


2,179 


1,880 


329 


238 


346 


221 


537 


46-3 


58 


42 


61 


39 




1,728 


1,904 


199 


368 


238 


329 




47-5 


52-5 ' 


35 


65 

1 


42 


58 




2,126 


2,123 


277 


290 


284 


283 




50 


50 


49 


51 


50 


50 



Year. 


1 Votes (000 
| omitted). | 


Members 

Elected. 


Theoretical 
Result. 
(Formula 
A 5 : B J .) 


L. 


O. 


L. 1 O. 


L. 


0. 


1895 - - 


2,044 


2,325 


178 I 389 


228 


339 


46-8 


63-2 


31-5 


68-5 


402 


59-8 


1900 - - 


2,073 j 


2,403 


180 


381 


221 


346 


46-3 


53-7 


32-8 


67-2 


39 


61 


1906 - - 


3,094 


2,350 


428 i 


| 139 


394 


173 


06-6 


4S-2 


75-5 1 245 


69-5 


80 6 


Mean 


50-2 


49-8 


47 


53 


503 


497 



Of course always in working out figures of any elections 
you have the arguable question of what you are to do 
in the oose of uncontested elections. Ono man treats 
them in one way, and another man treats them in 
another way. Mr. Corbett treats them on one system, 
and Sir Athelstane Baines in a paper read before the 
Statistical Society treats them on a somewhat different 
one. I do not know that it maltes any difference on 
what principle you treat them os long os you treat 
them on the same principle in each election. The 
above table gives particulars of the last six elections 
in which the same principle has been used by the 
statistician as to the unopposed votes. The result of 
the election of 1886 in Great Britain was that the 
number of Conservative votes was 1,904,000, and the 
number of Liberal votes 1,728,000. That means that 
the Conservatives had 52-4 per cent, of the votes 
against 47-6 per cent, for the Liberals. The Con- 
servatives had 368 members against 199 Liberal mem- 
bers. That is, 65 per cent, of the representation was 
obtained as the result of 52-4 per cent, of the votes. 
That is the exaggerated majority that I have spoken of. 
But in Ireland, the voteB which are called here Liberal 
votes — because it is no use discriminating between 
Liberals and Home Rulers for this purpose — were 
376,000, and there were 144,000 Conservative votes. 
That is a majority of 230,000. If you had taken those 
230,000 voters and scattered them at random through 
Great Britain, the result would have been something 
enormously different. It would have been certain to 
give the Liberals a big majority. But they are all 
concentrated in comparatively few districts, and there- 
fore have not the same effect that they would have if 
they were scattered through all the English and Scottish 
constituencies where there are a lot of small majorities. 
Lord Eversley is puzzled by it in this memorandum 
which is before me, but he does not quite see the 
reason. The fact is that the cuse is exactly the cose 
which he states, assuming that it is an impossible case 
to happen. After questioning Lord Courtuey’B figures, 
which I believe are perfectly correct, and after saying 
he thinks there must be something wrong, he goes on 
to say : “ I will, however, admit that it is conceivable 
“ that a case might occur under our present system in 
« which a minority of voters might return a majority 
“ of members. If, for instance, in rather less than one- 
“ half of the constituencies one of the two parties 
“ should have a very large majority of votes in a 
« general election, and in rather less than one-half thu 
“ constituencies the other party should have a very 
“ amn.11 majority, it is conceivable that the minority of 
« the whole voters might return a majority of members, 
“ but it is extremely unlikely that such a case will 
“ occur, especially when the constituencies consist 
“ almost wholly of one?membered districts, as is now 
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“ the case.” If, instead of saying “in one half the 
constituencies ” yon say “ the constituencies of Ire- 
land,” and, instead of the other half, you say " the 
constituencies of Britain,” the case that happened in 
1886 is exactly the case that Lord Eversley dismisses as 
extremely unlikely. Therefore, if yon want to examine 
the working of single-member constituencies in a 
country where parties iu-e pretty nearly equally divided, 
you should leave out the figures of Ireland altogether. 
That is what I have done in this table which is tefore 
yon, and if you look at that table you will see that 
the exaggeration of the majority is equally true which- 
ever side, whether Liberals or Conservatives, are in a 
majority in a general election. Curiously enough, if you 
take these six general elections, the mean of the votes is 
almost exactly the same for the two parties. There have 
been three elections in which the Liberals prevailed and 
three elections in which the Conservatives prevailed. 

If you take the mean of those sir elections you find 
fW . the percentage of Literal votes is 50 -2 per cent., 
and the mean of the Conservative votes is 49 8, which 
shows how extraordinarily evenly the fluctuations of the 
different elections balance each other. If yon take the 
moan of the members elected, the mean percentage of 
Liberals elected in these six elections has been -47, and 
of Conservatives 53. That goes to show that the 
division of the country into constituencies gives a 
certain, though uot a large, amount of advantage to 
the Conservative Party. 

1241. (Sir Courtenay Ilbert.) It has teen suggested, 

I understand, that at a particular general election — I 
think that of 1886 — a minority of electors returned a 
majority of representatives. Is that so ? Do you agree 
with that suggestion or not P — I agree, if you include 
Ireland, it is the case ; but I have just tried to explain 
that in dealing with the theory of single-member 
constituencies you have to leave out Ireland. 

1242. Yes ; hut one of the criticisms mode on the 
existing system of elections was that there was a 
possibility of a minority of electors returning a majority 
o£ representatives, and that it lias actually happened in 
1886. Would you agree with that or not? — I should 
say that the possibility only occurred from the system 
of single-member constituencies not having fair play 
because of the concentration of voters in a particular 
district. 

1243. ( Lord Loohce.) In Ireland? — Yes, in Ireland. 

I should say it practically could not occur in any country 
where the division of opinion was more equal. 

1244. (Sir Courtenay Ilbert.) With a system of re- 
distribution ? — No. What I said in the first place was 
that for the reasonable working of a single-member 
district system you must postulate a country nearly 
equally divided in opinion. Ireland is uot. Therefore 
Ireland, if you think of it by itself, becomes a place 
where the single-member system would be impossible. 
It would not he representative at all in the sense of 
giving any voice to anybody except the overwhelming 
majority. 

1245. That is to say, the case for proportional repre- 
sentation would be strengthened if Ireland had Home 
Rule? — Well, I think you can put it how yon like in 
rogai'd to that. 

1246. (Mr. Edwin Montagu.) But as far os Great 
Britain is concerned this argument for proportional 
representation that the minority may return a majority 
of members, you do not think is potent ? — No. 

1247. And therefore proportional representation could 
only affect that- os applied to Ireland ? — What resulted 
in 1886 in the minority of voters returning a majority 
of members was an instance of unintentional and 
inevitable gerrymandering, to use an old phrase. Every- 
body knows that you can, by a judicious arrangement of 
boundaries, divide up a district so that the minority 
may return a majority, if yon have sufficient skill in 
the people who are laying down the division of districts. 

1248. (Sir Courtenay Ilbert.) It is quite clear that 
by ingenious gerrymandering you can make a minority 
return a majority of representatives? — No doubt. 

1249. But the point I want to bring out is this : It 
lias teen urged as an objection to the single-member 
system that under it a minority of electors may return 
a majority of representatives, and that this actually 
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happened in 1886. Your answer would he that that 
may have happened in 1886, but that is not a necessary 
incident of single-member representation ? — That is mv 
answer; and, if you want to watch the working of 
single-member representation in a scientific way, y 011 
must treat Ireland separately. It is one thing 'what 
effect it produces in Ireland, and it is a totally different 
question wlrnt effect it produces in Great Britain, and 
you only confuse a scientific examination of the question 
by mixing the two. In Ireland single-member districts 
return a solid mass of Home Rulers in the south and 
Unionists in the north. It is for you to say whether 
that is desirable or not. In Great Britain it has a 
different effect. It returns the two parties in a propor- 
tion which I am wishing to point out to you bears a 
certain definite relation to the proportion of voters, 
though it is not identical with it. I do not know 
whether I need go through the Table. 

1250. (Chairman.) We all have the Table. The 
only election where the actual result approximated to 
the theoretical result is the election of 1892 ? — In 1892, 
of course, the votes in Great Britain were almost 
exactly equally divided. 

1251. And then- representatives were almost equally 
divided, too ? — Yes. In each of the other elections you 
will see that the party who had the majority of the 
electors got a very greatly exaggerated majority of the 
members. 

1252. (Lord Locheo.) By “ elec tore ” yon mean actual 
voters P — I meant actual voters, of course. I should not 
have used the word “ electors. " I meant actual votes 
given. In 1885 the Liberals had 53 • 7 per cent, of the 
voters and they had 58 per cent, of the members. In 
1886 it was reversed: the Conservatives had 52 '5 per 
cent, of the voters and had a majority of nearly 2 to 1 
(65 per cent, against 35 per cent.) of the members. In 
1892 the voter's were nearly exactly equal in Great 
Britain, and the Conservatives had just a slight advan- 
tage in the number of members. In 1895 the Con- 
servatives polled 53 '2 per cent, of the votes and got 
68 • 5 of the members, that is more than two to one, 
In 1900 they polled a trifle more — 53 • 7 of the votes— 
and they got 67 • 2 of the members, again fully two to one. 

1253. (Chairman.) Although they polled more votes 
they had fewer members ? — Yes, yon cannot get exact 
uniformity or proportionality in these tilings. In 1906 
the Liberals hud r.lie greatest majority of any. The 
Liberals only had 56 8 of the votes, but they got 75 '5 
of the representation, that is, more than three to one. 
That shows you the very constant excess proportion. 
I may say in a parenthesis that that is not a thing 
that depends at all on the constituencies being of 
different sizes. It would not be affected by a redis- 
tribution that made every constituency of exactly the 
same size. It is just as likely to he true if some 
constituencies are bigger and some smaller as it is 
if they are all uniform ; but that is not wliat it 
depends on. I think I may give an illustration that 
would make it obvious what I mean. Supposing you 
had a great box — a great bin of marbles of two colours, 
red and blue — and supposing one sort is in a. majority. 
Supposing there are 11,000 blue marbles and 9,000 red 
marbles all stirred up in the box together ; it is quite 
obvious that if you put in your hand without looking 
and draw out one, the chance that you would get a 
blue marble would be 11 to 9. The marbles are the 
electorate, each marble representing a voter. But 
supposing you take out a whole shovelful of the marbles, 
then it is quite clear, if the marbles are effectively 
mixed all through the l>ox, the chances are thnt the 
distribution of marbles in the shovel corresponds to the 
distribution of marbles in the whole box. Therefore 
the chance is much greater, if you take out a shovelful 
and then count the blue and the red marbles, that tlio 
majority of marbles will ho the same as the majority of 
the whole number than when you pick out a single 
marble. Supposing you take out the whole box and 
spread them out and count them, then we know the 
majority would be the blue majority, 11,000 against 
9,000, ear hypothesi. If you divide it into two halves 
the chance that each half would have a majority of the 
blue would be enormous. If you took out a quarter, or 
just a big shovelful, the chance would still he consider- 
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ably larger than the ohanoe in regard to one single reckon with the fact that the single -member system 
marble. Yon can call a shovelful a constituency, does give the majority of the electors an abnormal 
You can dig out shovelsful of different sizes, call them advantage. 

constituencies, count the number of blue and red balls 12G3. From a proportional point of view, do you 

in each of them, and let each side score one for consider the smaller parties of the State do not get at 

the number of shovelsful in which it has a majority, the present time any representation? — I do and 1 do 
X have been going into the mathematics of it, if you are not. I think the small section who change their views 
willing to take it from me, and the chances of a single produce a great deal of effect, an exaggerated effect, 
marble being drawn blue is 11 to 9 ; but the chance of a much greater effect than the great mass of people 
a whole shovelful having a blue majority is something whose views are fixed and remain the same, 
very near 2 to 1. I have had the help in working 12(14. You illustrate, for instance, the Confederates 

this of my friend Major Maemalion, who is one and the Free Fooders? — Yes, I can take that ns an 

of the lending mathematicians of the day, and he illustration. Perhaps before I get to tliat I might say 
gives me this us the formula : that if the electors are in that I think these great Parliamentary majorities which 
the ratio of A to B, then the members will be at least we have are an exaggerated and distorted representation 
in the ratio of A 3 to B 3 . That is to say, in the present of things, and that they are stereotyped in a way that 
case, if the electors are as 11 to 9, then the members does not correspond to reality, and I cannot believe 
will be in the ratio of 11 s to 9 3 . That is not quite 2 to 1, that that is essential to good government ; I think it 
but rather less. This formula applies when the two lias the effect of m akin g the parties always emphasise 
parties are nearly equally divided. If there is any the points of difference which separate them from the 
great disparity, the exaggeration of the majority other side. I think if we believed a quarter of what 
increases at a much more rapid rate. There is a we are always saying about the other side we should 
rather interesting mathematical corollary which 1 not be w illing to go on with a system which gives us 
state as a mathematical fact. I am not prepared to one day an enormous majority, hut gives the other side, 
put it foi'ward as a. practical political suggestion. If when circumstances change, an equally overwhelming 
you want from a system of single-member constitu- majority. Wo should want to have something which 
encies to get proportional representation, yon should would give more power to the stable mass of central 
allow the constituencies to vote in the first place as at opinion. My next objection to single-member consti- 
present and get their members, and then each party tuencies is that I t hink you are liable to such very 

Bhould be allowed to co-opt half the number of the great influence from a small but fanatical section in 

opposing party. The majority should he allowed to your constituency. Yon are fighting a close fight, and 

co-opt half the number of the minority, and the minox-ity you are told that there are a couple of hundred voters 

should be allowed to co-opt half the number of the who attach the utmost importance to some mere fad, 

majority ; that is to say, at the last election, when there and that their vote will be determined by that. The 
were 428 Liberals and 189 Conservatives returned, if temptation is overwhelming to meet those faddists. In 
you hod wanted to bring that to a proportional repre- that way any organisation that can command a limited 
sentation of the voters, you should have nllowed the number of votes in a great many constituencies obtains 
Conservative minority to co-opt 214. a Parliamentary power, by bringing pressure to bear 

1254. (Lord Lochae.) What does “co-opt” mean ? — upon the candidates in those constituencies, very far 

To add to themselves. beyond what it deserves. Under a transferable vote 

1255. Select new members P — Select new members. system, if you were having a big constituency, I think 

1256. Having to choose out of the party P — Choose an ordinary sensible candidate could afford to neglect 
out of their defeated friends. The triumphant majority fads and go for the support of the great mass of his 
should have been allowed to choose and add to itself 70. party. Probably, in on election for Glasgow you would 

1257. The result being ? — Instead of being 428 to have one man who would take up one particular fad and 

139, it would have been 498 to 353. another mart who would seek to represent some other 

1258. That would give the true proportion P — It fad, but the man who had his eye on the main issue 

would come near true proportion. I do not state this as and who did not care about fads would be able far 

a proposal which is likely to be accepted, but it is an more safely to appeal to the great bulk of his parly to 

interesting illustration of what would be needed if you support him. 

really wanted to bring back the single-member election 1265. Do you consider it an advantage that a small 
to a proportional figure. This third pair of columns on group of faddists should have a chance of obt ainin g a 
my Table is what I worked out as a theoretical result representative of their ownP — Then I think they would 
according to Major Mocmahon’s formula. You will see have a chance of obtaining a representative of their 
that the actual result in nearly every case shows a greater own, and I quite approve of that, if they are strong 
discrepancy in favour of the majority than Major enough. 

Macmahon's formula gives. I think that shows that 1266. Who would be independent of the bigger 
instead of the theoiy of chance giving too great an parties in the State ? — Yes, who would sit loose to the 

advantage, the practical considerations that come into bigger parties in the State. I think it would be a far 

an election and make a difference between electors and more wholesome thing if, instead of having the wide- 

marbles tell in favour of exaggerating the majority and spread pledges of a great many members, you bad 

not in the direction of diminishing it. three or four men who were known to be representatives 

1259. (Mr. Edwin Montagu.) How exactly do you of a particular interest. 

mean you have got the figures in the third column? — 1267. But, as an actual matter of fact, does not 

These figures in the third column are working out that obtain now ? In the House of Commons of recent 

the ratio A 3 to B 3 . years have not certain members been definitely asso- 

1260. It is not the proportion that the two parties ciated with one particular idea? — That is so with regard 

are entitled to on the votes P— No. to ideas that have a local habitation. For example, in 

1261. But what they ought to have got?— If the regard to railway men or miners. But take such an 

formula had been right it is what they would have got, interest as the postmen or policemen, who are found in 
but not what they are entitled to get proportionally, limited numbers in every constituency. If they choose 

because that is the percentage in the first column. I may to assert themselves and to use their votes for obtain- 

say that, besides thia investigation of Major Macmnhon, ing political power, the fact that there are 100 postmen 
Professor Edgeworth made a quite independent investi- in every constituency, and that so many elections are 
gation -with a corresponding result which appears in the closely divided, would enable them to get pledges from 
Statistical Society’s Journal for September 1898, at a very large number of members of the House of 
page 589. You will see his statement there to a similar Commons. It is a body of that kind which has the 
effect. opportunity of bringing pressure to bear upon every 

1262. (Chairman.) Your contention is that the candidate through the whole of the three kingdoms. I 
system gives the majority on abnormal number ? — Yes, do not, in the least, want to discuss whether their 
that is my contention. The question of whether you claims ore legitimate or illegitimate. That is not the 
desire the majority should have an abnormal advantage point. The point is that yon have a particular body— 
is another matter ; but what I say is that you have to like the postmen, like the telegraph clerks, like the 

e 1090. F 
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schoolmasters, like any other body which has an organi- 
sation spread through the whole country— and assuming 
it able to command a limited number of votes in each 
constituency, it would have a power oyer members of 
Parliament far greater than its proportional numbers. 

1208. (Mr. P ember Beeves.) You do not think those 
block votes balance one another at all, and can be set 
off one against another in constituencies nowF — You 
mean small bodies such as I have suggested? 

1269. Ye6 P — In a way they probably average each 
other, but I do not think you can trust to their doing 
so. Some of them are directly counter to each other. 
For example, you have the ultra-temperance vote and 
the licensed trade vote j the one can be set off against 
the other. But there is a great number of this class of 
votes which there is nothing to set off against. For 
example, if the postmen want certain advantages, it is 
no particular interest of the rest of the co mm unity to 
oppose the postmen. There is no other small section 
resolved to take away from you their vote if you give the 
postmen what they want. There is nothing to balance the 
postmen, and nothing to balance these different sections. 

I am expressing no opinion whatever as to the merits 
of the postmen's claim, but I am stating the fact that 
the single-member system does give them a very great 
power. 

1270. (Sir Courtenay Bhert.) You think the adoption 
of the proportional representation system would weaken 
the influence of certain special interests, such as the 
postmen or railway men ? — I do. 

1271. But would it affect such interests or causes 
aa the temperance or the trade interest P — I think you 
would find, probably, the temperance, or larger interests 
like that, strong enough to command a candidate who 
would primarily devote himself to them. I th i n k you 
would probably find in a big constituency, a city like 
Glasgow, if you were running that on proportional lines, 
as a single constituency, in each party one or two 
men who would come forward as very strong temper- 
ance men, and one or two men who would be standing 
with considerable sympathies with the licensed trade. 

1272. You would have a temperance candidate or a 
Trade candidate, but you do not think yon would have 
a railway candidate or a post office candidate or Labour 
candidate, because they shade into each other ? — They 
shade into each other. Yon would doubtless have one 
or more Labour candidates. The railway men are quite 
capable of judgingwhere they have a chance of running 
a man of their own, and in such places would take 
a man whose sympathies were specially and strongly 
railway. In the same way the post office people would 
look out for then - own opportunities, and the other 
kinds of Civil servants would do the same. 

1273. (Chairman.) Of course, that is done to a 
certain extent now. School teachers now run candi- 
dates P — Yes. I think it would be a much more whole- 
some thing if the school teachers had more men of their 
own in the House of Commons rather than pledges out 
of every candidate throughout the country. 

1274. (Mr. Pember Beeves.) You would want a very 
large constituency, of course, to bring that about — almost 
a national constituency P — It is entirely a question of 
degree. You would find probably in some particular 
districts the interest strong, and there it would con- 
centrate its strength ; in other districts it would have 
to support a man who had other claims. But the 
opportunity for that kind of thing would be much 
greater if you had constituencies of seven or nine than 
it is at present. I would also put it in this way, that 
the pressure upon the men who did not seek to interest 
themselves particularly in that one interest would he 
much less, which is a point I regard as often more 
important. 

1275. (Sir Courtenay llbert.) You would have more 
special representativea for special interests, but fewer 
party men who had given pledges in favour of special 
interests ? — Precisely. The third objection I have to 
oiu- single-member system is the excessive pressure 
which it creates for party conformity. The party 
wants in each constituency the man elected who 
swallows the wholo party ticket, and puts on its full 
pressure to get that. The result is that it is extra- 
ordinarily difficult for a man who differs from his party 



on any important question, or any vital question, to 
get himself elected. I think the best illustration of 
that is what has been going on lately between the 
parties who are known as the “ confederates ” and the 
“free fooders.’' Here again I wish to speak purely 
scientifically and clinically, and I am expressing no 
opinion of my own on lie matter at all. But the 
position is this: There are a certain number in the 
Unionist party — a minority — who differ on the vital 
question of tariff reform, and who are free fooders. The 
newspapers state that there were a certain number of 
people who are called confederates, who were determined 
that not one of those Unionist free fooders should go 
into tho House of Commons. The Unionist free fooders 
retorted : “ Very well, if we cannot get into the House 
“ of Commons we will throw our votes against tariff 
“ reformers, and we shall be able to produce an entirely 
“ disproportionate effect by so doing.” I think it is 
perfectly true that they could. I think they did in 
1906, and I think they could, if they chose, do it at 
another election. A comparatively small section of a 
party, by throwing its vote against its party, could 
produce a quite disproportionate number of losses to its 
party on the principle that I have just stated of the 
exaggerated effect the majority has. But, on the other 
hand, they cannot command any seats for themselves 
because nearly everywhere they are in a small minority. 
If they get in it is owing to personal accident or 
personal claimB. Both those policies are within the 
rules of the game, and you cannot complain of them, 
but I think both are equally mischievous. I think jt is 
a great misfortune that a small number of discontented 
members of a party can min the party. I think it is 
an equally great misfortune that an important section 
of a party cannot get representation in the House of 
Commons. I think that the single-member system 
results in lioth those things. I want to sec a system 
of big constituencies where the Unionist free loader 
can come forward, and if he can get the necessary 
fraction of his party to put his name first, he will be 
one of the men who is elected. The Unionist free food 
elector would not have to abandon all his other prin- 
ciples. He could say “ I vote for F. F., and if F. F. 
“ does not get a chance then I vote for the other 
“ members of the Unionist party.” At present he i3 
put to the alternative of either supporting a man he 
differs from on an important point or else voting 
against his party altogether. 

1276. (Chairman.) Of the various systems that have 
been suggested, do you consider the single transferable 
vote the best ? — Yes, I think there is a great deal to be 
said for the list system which they have in Belgium, 
but it is not familiar at all to people here. I should 
like very much to see it tried in a school board election, 
for instance, and I think it would be appropriate to the 
school board election. 

1277. Our inquiry deals with parliamentary elections 
only, but you would be prepared to extend the system 
of transferable voting to local elections — county councils 
and so on P — Certainly. 

1278. Would you prefer that the system should be 
started on municipal and county council elections P — 
Yes, I think it would he a way of familiarising people’s 
minds with the thing. You have in Scotland still the 
cumulative vote applied to the school boards, which is 
not satisfactory. 1 think the Belgian list system would 
produce the effect of the cumulative vote much more 
satisfactorily. It has tho advantage, too, of being 
a good deal simpler than the transferable vote, and the 
great advantage that the selection within the party is 
made by the members of the party itself, and not made 
by opponents. 

1279. You do not think that would be putting too 
much power into the hands of the party organisations 
or wire-pnllera ? — No, I do not. I think it is their 
business to see that they make a list which is acceptable 
to the party. I think when you consider how the voting 
goes under the oumnlative system in a big list of j*0 
names for a school board, it really is taking the list 
of the party. At the same time the list system is not 
familiar to people in this country.' 

1280. (Sir Courtenay llbert.) We are ju3t on the 
border of the scope of the Inquiry, but would you say 
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there is a stronger case for applying the system of 
proportional representation to local Sections than to 
parliamentary elections, or would not you care to express 
an opinion on that point ? — I would say there is a good 
deal less difficulty to be overcome in doing it. I will 
put it in that way. I think the case is very strong 
for both. 

1281. So that if the experiment is to be made you 
would prefer it to be begun there ? — I think it would 
be much easier to begin it there. I think there would 
be much less prejudice and objection to be overcome by 
applying it there, and therefore I think as a practical 
way of getting the ideas accepted, it is a good plan 
to begin in the school board and municipal elections. 

1282. (Chairman.) Would you be prepared to have 
the system tried iu the big boroughs like Glasgow, 
Manchester, and Liverpool as a preliminary ? — Yes, I 
think the big cities are the places where it would be 
most appropriate — to make a oity like Edinburgh or 
Glasgow or Liverpool vote as a whole. I do not feel 
it necessary to divide the whole country on the same 
system at all. I think in many what are practically 
urban districts, like Lancashire or Lanarkshire, you can 
make up constituencies of seven or nine, but I think it 
would be quite impossible to lump the whole Highlands 
into one constituency. A man has quite enough to do 
in making himself acquainted with Inverness-shire or 
Boss-shire, and I do not see any reason why you should 
force a larger constituency. I think it would make 
redistribution far more easy than any other system, 
because you would have so much more latitude in 
making things fall into natural groups. 

1283. (Sir Courtenay Ilbert.) There is one point on 
the earlier part of your evidence. You say there are 
two postulates of the single-member system, first, that 
there must be two parties only, and, secondly, that they 
must be nearly equally divided, and I understood you 
to say that, unless those two postulates are granted, the 
single-member system will not work P — No. 

1284. Is not that putting it rather too strongly? 
Do not you mean that it will not work satisfactorily P — 
It will not work satisfactorily. Of course, it has got to 
work. 

1285. Surely neither of those postulates apply in 
France, Germany, or several other countries, where 
the single-member system prevails and works after a 
fashion P — After a fashion. 

1286. Neither- in Prance nor in Germany have you 
two par-ties only, and in neither two parties equally 
divided P — In France you are finding just now veiy 
great objections to attempting single-member elections 
with three parties. For example, I do not know whether 
you noticed that this last affair in the Chamber was 
owing to a Socialist member who had been recently 
elected for Uzds and was supposed to have been 
supported by Conservative votes, being called, as a 
nick-name, M. le Due — le Due d’Uzds; and feeling 
arose out of that. 

1287. There are many more than three parties there P 
— Yes ; what I mean is that the great disadvantage of 
the single-member district, with more than two pai-ties, 
is that you make the man who is chosen, the choice, not 
of his friends, but of his opponents. 

1288. I do not quite follow that P — When you have 
three parties, say, either you have the thing divided 
and the representative of the minority getting in, or if 
you try to remedy that by a second ballot, or by such 
schemes as Mi-. Dimdas White’s Bill or Mr. Robertson’s 
Bill, the effect is that you give the choice between two 
parties to the members of the third party. 

1289. That is to say, the member who is elected is 
elected by a combination of parties P — Yes. 

1290. It is not more than that P — Except that it 
often may be a choice of dislikes. 

1291. That ib to say, the man who is elected is not 
the man who is most liked, but the man who is least 
disliked P — Exactly. 

1292. Is there any great harm in that P — I think it 
opens the door to a vast amount of intrigue. 

1293. You said there was another objection to the 
present system, which was the excessive power of the 
balancing elector, and you described how the balancing 
elector gives disproportionate power to a small fanatical 



section; but is not there another form of balancing 
elector whom we hear sometimes spoken of as the 
moderate non-party man P — Certainly. 

1294. 13 not it often said that the turn-over depends 
on his attitude P — Certainly, that is so. You have to 
remember that there are the moderate men who are 
capable of shifting from one side to another, as well as 
the extreme men. 

1295. (Sir Francis Sopwood.) Could yon sketch a 
little more in detail for us the practical scheme of pro- 
portional representation which you would wish applied 
to Great Britain P — In the first place, I would take 
the cities, which are, perhapB, the easiest, and their 
surroundings. I would make them into single con- 
stituencies, going up to, say, 9 or 11 members. 

1296. But not less than what ? — Not less than three. 
So far as may be, I would make them from 5 to 11. 
But where the natural distribution does not give you as 
many as five, I think the thing would work very fairly 
well in three-member constituencies, though, of course, 
the larger the constituency the nearer you get to pro- 
portional representation. Then the closely populated 
manufacturing and country districts you would make 
into constituencies of much the same size. Then you 
have the other element to look at — a geographical area 
of scattered units. As I said, taking a county like 
Inverness or Boss, you would leave those. 

1297. Dumbarton was instanced to us, by the 
member for the county, as being very unsuitable for 
proportional representation P — I should rather differ. 

I should say that Dumbarton would be pretty much 
on the average. I think, if you take Stirlingshire, 
Dumbartonshire, and the small corner of Renfrew 
which is north of the Clyde, which has now become 
an extremely populous district, with the burghs in- 
cluded in these counties, you would make an area quite 
suitable for a four or five-member constituency. 

1298. Then, in your scheme of redistribution, do I 
understand that you would not apportion more than 

II members to a constituency, or as many P — My ideal 
number, perhaps, for a large constituency would be 
nine ; but I should he guided by local conditions, and 
if I found that Glasgow, for instance, deserved according 
to its population 11, 12, or 13 members, I should not 
think it a fatal objection. I should think it better to 
increase the number of members a trifle rather than 
cut Glasgow into two artificial halves. 

1299. Do you think that in the case, say, of a seven- 
member constituency the tendency would be to support 
the party ticket on each side? We will assume this 
sort of thing would happen. You would have your 
Unionist agency and your Radical agency, and each of 
them would put three or four candidates into the field, 
and each of them we assume would circularise the 
electorate and send post-cards beai-ing the three or 
four names of the party ticket to every elector; do 
you think the tendency on the part of the electorate 
would be to vote as directed, or to exercise some larger 
discretion P — I think where they knew the men they 
would exercise a good deal of discretion. It would not 
be necessary for the party to object to the discretion. 
The party can quite well leave the elector to his choice 
between the men who ore going to support the party, 
and I t hink you would find that the men who in previous 
years had made themselves known in Glasgow would 
have each their own set of people who respected them 
and would put them at the head of the list ; while, at 
the same time, they would be quite ready to support the 
other members on the party ticket. 

1300. The difficulty I feel is this : if the organisa- 
tions ore going to be successful in controlling the votes 
of the electorate on one side and the other, and to 
compel in a sense voting on party lines, then I do not 
see that the outside man — the free fooder and so forth — 
is going to gain very much by proportional representa- 
tion. On tbe other hand, if the party machines are to 
lose their power of controlling the result of the election, 
and what we call the moderate independent candidate is 
going to get a very much better- run for his money, then it 
would seem that as the result of the election you have a 
weak executive, because par-ties will be so very much 
out up. Tire question is ; which is the best opinion, and 
which way is it going to work ? — After all, it is very 
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much a matter of opinion and judgment, where no one 
can be certain. Party feeling is an immensely strong 
motive, and party organisers are extremely clever people 
who will do their best to get the fullest advantage out 
of whatever the system happens to lie. I think they 
get more strength out of the present system than they 
would out of the proportional representation system, 
because I feel that the elector will have wider ohoice 
open and will exercise it. Take the position of a man 
like myself. I am well known in Glasgow in all the 
constituencies that I have not stood for, where I am 
not standing for, and could not stand for. Supposing 
there was an election, and I was appearing a9 a candi- 
date for Glasgow, I should expect to get the support of 
a large body of men who have known me for a great 
many years in all the different parts of Glasgow, and 
should expect to get that support whether the party 
happened to put my name first, second, third, or fourth 



on tne use. 

1301. But if they did not pnt it on at all ? — I think 
a man who has got any position and is known in politics 
would be quite strong enough to put himself forward if 
the party did not put him forward, which he cannot do 
nowadays. In the single-member constituencies he has 
to get the party nomination. But, of course, the party 
would he anxious to get the greatest possible strength 
it could, and would gather together men of different 
shades and colour if they thought thereby they would 
catch different votes. At present they have to fit one 
Tpnn into each hole, and they have to make him 
acceptable to the great majority of the party, and they 
cannot trouble their heads about fine shades. If it was 
a question of electing nine members for Glasgow, each 
aide would probably run half a dozen candidates — the 
Liberals and the Unionists — and then there would be 
room in that half-dozen for men of different opinions, 
between whom the electors could take their choice, and 
the ordinary party man says : “ I prefer A to B, but I 
would rather have either A or B than X or Y.” 

1302. Then on the balance your opinion is that a 
system of proportional representation would affeot the 
solidarity of the party P — Yes, I think the party has 
too much solidarity at present. 

1303. You would not fear the splitting up of parties 
in the House of Commons as being likely to weaken t he 
power of executive government P — No, I should say the 
tendency would he to bring back the same comparative 
independence that you had in the days of Peel and 
Lord John Russell — in the days of, we will say, 70 year's 
ago — when I think the ties of party were distinctly less 
rigid than they are at present ; but party government 
went on with great success and the executive was 
strong enough. 

1304. Do you think a majority of 50 is sufficient to 
maintain a party in power P — Certainly, because when 
you had a majority of that kind you would have to deal 
with people on both sides as being reasonable men. 

1305. ( Sir Charles Eliot.) I gather you do not 
attach much importance to an objection that has been 
brought against the system of the transferable vote in 
large constituencies by some witnesses here, namely, 
that canvassing would become enormously difficult and 
enormously expensive in an area which elected, say, 
five or seven members P — No, I do not attach great 
importance to that, because I agree with what I heard 
Mi 1 . Robertson give as his evidence the other day, that 
a man did all he could now. 

1306. I was not here on that day ?— I will state it 
in my own words. When you go in for an election you 
have to do all you can, and you put your energies into 
the part of the work that you t hink pays you best. 
Undoubtedly it would alter very materially the work 
that the candidate would do previous to the election, 
but I do not t h i nk it would be more exacting or more 
impossible than the work ho has to actually do at the 
present time. 



1307. I gather, in your opinion, the large con- 
stituency is an essential. You do not think very much 
would be gained by a simple alternative vote applied to 
single-member constituencies. Do you say there is 
nothing in that ? — I do not say nothing, hut I do not 
think it is worth doing for the sake of the single-member 
'constituencies. It is suggested in some of the Bills as 



a erne for the divided elections. I do not think much of 
it from that point of view. If you are going to have a 
three-party contest as the regular thing, then I think 
you will have to abandon the single-member ByBtenr 
altogether ; only I do think that the alternative vote as 
suggested is very much better than the second ballot 
which other people suggest. 

1308. I gather you think wc might begin by having 
large constituencies in a few towns, and then extend 
them afterwards to the country P — I think you might 
do that. The only thing that you would have to be 
vei-y careful about in making a proposal of that sort 
is that you do not seem to be favouring one party at 
the expense of another. It would never do to have 
single-member districts in parts of the country where 
one side got the majority, and big districts where the 
other side did. 

1309. In reply to the Chairman you seemed to me 
to think very favourably of the list system, but at the 
same time you think it is not practicable for England ? 
— No, it is not so much in accordance with our ideas. 
It has not been familiarised. I am very much im- 
pressed with the advantages of the Belgian list system. 

1310. Do you think it simpler than the transferable 
vote ? — Much. 

1311. Do you think there would be no chance of 
it being adopted, supposing it could be modified and 
different words used, and the idea of the list of candi- 
dates taken out? — There would be some difficulty in 
getting people to accept it. But I think it is so much 
in accordance with what people do in school board 
elections that it might have a fair chance of being 
accepted there, and then people would get familiar 
with its working. 

1312. According to these Tables that we have here 
does it result that in 1892, supposing a system of 
proportional representation had been in practice, there 
would have been no majority at all, or hardly any ? — It 
would have been very small. As it is, in Great Britain 
there was only a majority of 18. 

1313. (Mr. Pember Beeves.) I gather that you think, 
say, in an urban constituency of seven or nine members, 
each party would undoubtedly prepare a very carefully 
arranged list of candidates? — A very careful list of 
candidates. 

1314. On the whole you think that there would 
be a tendency by the party managers to be a bit more 
elastic and conciliatory in the character of their candi- 
dates P — -Yes. 

1315. But subject to that, every conceivable effort 
would be made to get a block vote for their list P — 
Certainly. 

1316. Do you think it would go to the extent of 
their trying to get the electors to divide their first 
votes P — No, I do not think there would be any object 
in doing that. I think they would say: “ Here are 
“ our six men. We do not want you to stop at one 
“ or two votes; we want you to express your first, 
“ second, third, fourth, fifth, or sixth choice, but please 
11 yourself as to what order you do it in.” 

1317. Then you agree with Lord Courtney that 
it mnttere very little os to which order they put their 
men in, provided they vote for the party list P — Very 
little. 

1318. ( Sir Courtenay Ilbert .) Lord Eversloy took 
a different view P — I do not remember that point in 
his memorandum. 

1819. He says: “With respect to the order of 
" preference, it should be recollected that a first vote 
" is worth at least double a second vote, and a second 
“ vote worth very much more than a third vote.” 
Therefore, the order in the list would he of very con- 
siderable importance. Would you agree with thatP 
— If the party is only going to get in one or two 
of its candidates, the first vote is, of course, worth 
a great deal more than the third or fourth vote, 
but I think that will be a thing that will have to be 
left to the electors. I do not see how a party can 
enforce an order, because each candidate will say for 
himself : “ I am a loyal member of the party. I wan ^ 
“ you to support the whole party, but rf you care for 
“ me I want you to put me up at the top.” All you 
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can expect of candidates is to urge on all the members 
of the party to vote for the whole ticket. 

1320. We were told by Count Goblet d’Alviella 
that would not be considered playing the game in 
Belgium, and that candidates there were expected to 
urge the support of the party list in the party order. 
I do not know whether there would be such a feoling 
here ? — That is where you take a list, and, as I under- 
stand from the Count, the list is made up by a pre- 
liminary vote by the members of the party. 

1321. It is made up, I think, by the party agency 
after consulting the members of the party in an in- 
formal way. The names are arranged in a particular 
order, but each elector may, if he likes, give preference 
to a particular man on that list, and put him at the 
head of the list. In some cases that was done, but 
I think we gathered from Count Gohlet that it was 
considered not quite creditable P — Tes. 

1322. ( Sir Francis Haywood.) I suppose, for the 
purpose of the proportional ballot paper here, the names 
might be put in alphabetical order ? — Certainly. 

1323. (Mr. Pomber Beeves.) Say there are five 
Conservative candidates for Glasgow, in the process of 
sorting out and transferring votes tinder the proportional 
representation system, the men who come out at the 
bottom are the first to be sacrificed P — Tes. 

1324. So that it really is of very considerable 
importance whether a man gets a considerable number 
of first votes or whether he does not ? — Tes ; of course 
if anybody has to be cut out of the list it is the man 
who has the fewest first votes. 

1325. The instinct of self-preservation would induce 
each candidate in his appeals to the electors to struggle 
for as many first votes as he thought he could get P — 
Of course he would prefer the first vote. Prom the 
point of view of the party it makes no odds, but from 
the point of view of the individual it is a distinct 
advantage to he in front of other people. But you have 
to deal with human nature, and I do not think the 
difficulty is really greater in that way than the heart- 
burnings and jealousies that now go on as to who is 
to be chosen to be a candidate for a single-meml>er 
constituency. 

1326. I do not suggest it as a fatal objection. I 
only point out that it would seem to indicate that 
parties may attempt to sort or get the electore to sort 
the first votes, and give a certain number, as far as 
possible, to each man. For instance, one ward of a 
city would vote in one order — the Conservatives in one 
ward in Glasgow might be asked to vote in one order, 
and in another ward to vote in another order. It is a 
question whether that is likely or not ? — That is a thing 
that has been done in times past under the three-corner 
vote so as to secure all three seats. It was done that 
way in Glasgow, and the three seats were secured under 
the three-cornered arrangement. It is a matter of 
speculation, and my judgment is it would not be done 
and that the men who were best known and had longest 
standing and were generally popular would get the first 
vote, and the organisation qud organisation would wish 
to leave that to the electors. 

1327. Tou mean public opinion would revolt from 
the machine to a certain extent ? — I th i nk so. 

1328. Provided there were strong candidates P — 
Public opinion obeys the machine when the machine 
can say, “ If you do not do what I tell you, yon lose the 
seat altogether ” ; but if public opinion felt that as long 
as they voted for the whole number of names in whatever 
order they were not damaging the prospects of then' 
party, I think they would insist on taking their own 
choice. 

1329. But if the party could show or get the people 
to believe that the order was of enormous importance, 
and that the sorting of the first votes was of enormous 
importance, then it might lead to closer party discipline 
than ever — more elaborate machine arrangements than 
ever P — I should not have said so. I should have said, 
putting it at the worst, as elaborate as at present. 

1330. (Mr. Edwin Montagu.) Have you read the 
evidence that has been presented to the Commission P 
— Host of it. 

1331. Did you read the evidence of Mr. Humphreys 
on the second day, when he gave us details of the method 

1000. 



of counting the votes according to Lord Courtney’s 
scheme ? They were dealing in the test election, which 
he was describing, with a matter of 21,000 votes. At 
question 214 I asked him what mathematical difference 
it made if he transferred a certain number of votes 
from tbc top of Mr. Asquith's pile rather than choose 
them proportionately, and he quoted the opinion of 
Professor Stokes, who told him that in dealing with 
numbers of that sort the element of chance was negli- 
gible. Is that your opinion in a matter of 21 ,000 votes ? 
— Tes. 

1332. How big a number of votes would it be 
necessary to deal with in order to make the element of 
chance negligible? — Twenty-five years ago I wrote a 
pamphlet about that, of which I should like to put in 
a copy. 

1333. ( Sir Francis Hopwood.) "Was this written 
before the change in the system of counting ? — It was 
when the system of counting was under discussion. I 
made one proposal in this pamphlet of a system of 
counting, which is not the present one ; but the argu- 
ment of this pamphlet is that the element of chance is 
exceedingly small, but that if you are frightened of it 
you can wipe it out almost altogether or entirely if 
you take sufficient precautions. Tou can wipe it out 
sufficiently for practical purposes by taking certain 
precautions in the counting, 

1334. (Mr. Pomber Reeves.) Do you know how they 
meet it in Tasmania P — I do not know. 

1335. It is met, I fancy, in the way you suggest P — 
My argument is this, that if the votes could be abso- 
lutely mixed and taken at random, then it would 
scarcely matter at all how you did it. This was the 
result of a mathematical investigation I made at the 
time: “To state the matter more exactly, and as 
“ the result of an independent mathematical investiga- 
“ tion” — that is after quoting Stokes and An dire — 
11 it appears that in the case we have stated, if 4,000 
“ voting papers were drawn out of A’s heap at random 
“ instead of the papers being carefully sorted and 
“ proportionately divided, the probability is that 
" neither B nor C ” — those are the two second choices — 
“ would gain or lose more than 11 votes. In other 
“ words, it is just even betting that the number of 
“ A B votes in the 4,000 drawn would lie between 
“ 2,411 and 2,389 (inclusive), and consequently that 
“ the number of A C votes will lie between 1,589 und 
“ 1,611. The odds are more than 8 to 1 neither B nor 
“ O would gain or lose more than 20 votes, it., that 
" the number of A B votes drawn will lie between 2,420 
“ and 2,880; more than 10 to 1 that neither would 
“ gain or lose more than 30 votes ; just 50 to 1 that 
" neither would gain or lose more than 40 votes ; and 
“ about 2,000 to 1 that neither would gain or lose more 
“ than 60 votes. If the number of classes were larger 
“ or the number of vote to be drawn smaller, the effect 
“ would be much less. It will thus be seen that it is 
“ only in the case of very closely-contested elections 
“ that the element of chance oan affect the result. It 
“ will also be observed that the element of chance will 
“ not be of importance as between the different parties, 
" but only as between different individual candidates of 
“ the same party, since in almost all cases the electors 
“ who are agreed upon the candidate they most desire 
“ will also put for their second choice candidates of the 
“ same party." 

1336. (Mr. Edwin Montagu.) Abont the relative 
merits of two candidates A and B in a single trans- 
ferable vote election when both candidates, A and B, 
have places on the majority of lists ; A, let us say, is 
at the bottom on half the lists and at the top on the 
other half; and B is fifth on nil the lists. Which, 
mathematically, is more representative of the opinions 
of the electorate P — I do not see that that is a question 
that can be answered or oan be weighed. I think you 
have to take it that the ordinary man will he a party 
man, and will want to have his party list elected, and 
he will not very particularly care who the individuals 
are. It seems to me quite impossible to attach any 
fractional weight to successive preferences. 

1337. Then from that answer we may infer that in 
your opinion, when this system is adopted, a voter will 
be far more influenced by party than the individual for 
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whom he is voting ?— No, I do not say that. I say he 
will have a view in favour of an individual, and will put 
that individual in the front, and that will probably 
influence the vote he gives first. But as between 
Nos. 4 and 5 on his party list, the odds are that he does 
not particularly care, and as regards the lower preferences 
J do not think you can attach any great importance. 
In fact, if it were possible, I would not mind stopping 
the number of preferences when you get to a certain 
number. . , ,, , 

1338. (Sir Courtenay Ilbert.) On the ground that 
there would be a tendency to scatter at random the 
lower preferences P — Yes, or on the ground that you 
would be having people voting by the preferences for 
the men they least dislike rather than for the men they 
believe in, and I do not think that is a wholesome way 



1341. You said, I t hink , that if this system was 
applied to municipal elections there would not be so 
much prejudice and objection to be overcome. Do you 
think there is much interest taken in this subject now 
amongst the elec tore generally ? — I cannot say that I 
think there is. 



of voting. 

1339. I made a deduction, about the accuracy of 



which I am not quite sine, from the evidence you were 
giving us about the different position of Great Britain 
and Ireland with regard to the working of single- 
member constituencies. In Great Britain I think you 
said the Conservatives and the Liberals are more or less 
equally distributed throughout the countiy, and, there- 
fore, single-member constituencies worked perfectly so 
far as there is little risk of the minority of electors 



obtaining a majority of members ; but in Ireland they 
are not so distributed, and therefore single-member 



1342. But you would anticipate considerable pre. 
jndice and objection if it became a live municipal 
question P — I think whenever you try to alter a system 
like our whole electoral system, you are bound to have 
in any change an enormon6 amount of prejudice and 
objection to overcome, and I think the function of this 
Commission is to examine more thoroughly than the 
ordinary elector can the ground there is for that 
prejudice and objection. 



constituencies, regarding them in this light only, work 
so badly that it affects the result (taking tlie two 
countries together) in the whole countiy. This, I 
thought, from what you said, would show that pro- 
portional representation (in this regard only) was 
necessary particularly, if not entirely, in Ireland, where 
I think you said earlier you were doubtful whether it 
would affect any alteration in the representation ? — La 
Ireland the predominance of the Nationalist party in 
the south is so great that I feel doubtful whether 
constituencies of any reasonable or practical size would 
let in Unionists. One cannot tell. The effect of the 
present system, of corn's©, is that they are wiped out of 
political life altogether. Another suggestion in regard 
to it is that you would probably have as a result 
Nationalists of different types instead of one stereotyped 
type. But my point is that the circumstances of the 
case make the problem of Ireland quite a different 
problem to the problem of Great Britain. We, not for 
the first time, introduced gaily into Ireland a British 
system, a system we considered fitted to Great Britain, 
and we deemed what was appropriate for Great Britain 
would be appropriate for L-eland. I do not think it is. 
I think if you want to get hold of the real scientific 
working of the thing you will see the set of facts much 
more clearly before you if you confine your attention to 
England or to Great Britain than if you confuse the 
results by bringing in Ireland, where the circumstances 
are different. 

1340. (Mr. Edwin Montagu.) Supposing you have 
five candidates for Glasgow, and taking postmen — the 
example you gave — the larger the constituency the 
more postmen, or any particular party, there will be 
in it ; yet there may not be sufficient of that party to 
run a postmen’s candidate. Do not you then think 
each candidate who puts himself up, even under a 
system of single transferable vote, will equally, as now, 
desire the support of the postmen if be can obtain it ? — 
No, it will not be so vital to him. Of course he desires 
the support of postmen, and will make all reasonable 
undertakings to get it, but the gaining of a particular 
hundred of votes will not he so important to him when 
he has got the whole of Glasgow to act and go upon, 
as in a single-member constituency, where he is told that 
those few votes will probably make the diff erence, of 
the balance. 



1343. There are a considerable number of electors 
still who are too illiterate to use certainly the present 
system of voting. You do not think there would be a 
larger number still who would be unable to cope with - 
the transferable vote P — I do not think that has been 
found a difficulty. You have the provision for the 
illiterate voter. I do not think you could allow him to 
dictate a whole list, hut you must remember that with 
a single transferable vote, if you only vote for one mn^ 
without any transference at all your vote is perfectly 
good, and a man would need to be exceedingly stupid 
if he could not mention the name of one single person 
for whom he wanted his vote to be recorded. 



1344. On the last page of your memorandum you say 
electors can be educated. It has been suggested by 
other witnesses that a very good method of educating 
them would be by adopting the alternative vote in a 
single-member constituency as a stepping-stone to 
proportional representation by way of accustoming the 
electors to it. Would you be prepared to support that 
view P — Yes, I think so. I do not see any harm in it. 
I do not see any great good to be got by the alternative 
vote in a single-member constituency, but I do not see 
any harm and should he quite prepared to introduce it 
largely with the object of accustoming people to the 
system. 

1345. (Sir Courtenay Ilbert.) How would you deal 
with the difficulty of by-elections. It is a difficulty ? — 
lb is undoubtedly a difficulty. I hope by-elections will 
become less important in the future, because I think it 
is getting to be the general opinion tiiat the duration of 
Parliaments should be shortened, and also that there 
should not be re-election on taking office. I think the 
only way you could deal with a by-election would be 
simply to take it as 'the election, for whatever constituency 
it was, for a single member - . The minority must just 
take their chance if the man who dies happens to be 
the member of the minority. 

1346. You would not adopt the Belgian plan P — No, 
I do not think that would do at all for us. 



1347. (Sir Francis Hopwood.) Are there any other 
electoral reforms you would like to see introduced into 
the present system ? — I think I would rather not answer 
that question. I have been thinking only of proportional 
representation. There are other electoral reforms. 

1348. Have you thought of the question of having 
all elections on one day, and things of that sort? — Yes, 
lam in favour of various things such as having elections 
on one day, and I am strongly in favour of the returning 
officer’s expenses being put on the rates. I should also 
like to 6ee candidates obliged to put down as a deposit 
a certain amount of money, to be paid back to them if 
they obtained, say, one-fifth of the votes, or whatever 
fraction you like, so as to prevent bogus candidates 
But a man who was a genuine bona-fide candidate 
should not have to hear part of the expense of the 
machinery of the election. 
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Mr. Wilfred A. Gales 

1349. (Chairman.) Owing to your position at the 
Conservative Central Office you have had great ex- 
perience in electioneering matters P — I have been at it 
for about 25 years. 

1350. Do you consider the px-esent electoral system 
satisfactory P — I do, to a certain extent, but wish regard 
to the single seat representation, I consider that where 
there are three or more candidates for one seat there 
might then be a second ballot, not so far as a second 
day's polling is concerned, but what is called a second 
vote allowed to be given on the ballot-paper. 

1351. Have you compared our system with the 
various systems on the Continent, and suggested 
systems P — I have. 

1352. I think it would he the simplest plan if we 
took them one by one. First of all take the second 
ballot ? — You mean by that a second day’s ballot ? 

1353. Yes, that is the system ? — I think it would not 
be practical from an electioneering point of view. A 
second day's ballot with a lapse of 48 or 60 hours, or 
two days’ interval before it was taken, would cause an 
enormous amount of expense, not only to the candidates 
but also to the machinery of the Returning Officers, and 
a good deal of the interest that was taken on the first 
day with regard to voters coming up to vote would not 
be taken the second time on a second day. 

1354. Assuming that those Wo objections could be 
got over, do you think it would give a proper repre- 
sentation of the views of the electorate ?— I do not 
know that it would, because I do not think you would 
get the same proportion of electors to vote upon the 
second day as you would upon the first. 

1855. It is possible that the two pax-ties in the 
minority may form a combination which would secure 
the return of one who really was not an effective repre- 
sentative of the majority P — I quite agree. 

1356. For these practical reasons you do not favour 
any scheme of that sort being adopted in this country ? 

— Not in this country for a second ballot to be taken on 
a second day. 

1357. Have yon considered the system known as 
the alternative vote, which is more or less embodied in 
the two Bills now before Parliament, introduced by 
Mr. Duadas White and Mr. Robertson ? — I think the 
question of taking a single member constituency, and 
if thei-e are three candidates for the one seat allowing 
every voter to have the option of recording a second 
vote in another margin of the ballot-paper, or marking 
11 1 ” and “ 2," as the case may be, is worth sometliing, 
although I think to avexy large extent — perhaps to 
the extent of 40 percent. — the electora would not record 
their second vote. A schedule is drawn up in one Bill 
which gives a sort of idea as to how it should be worked, 
but I t h i nk the number of people who would not give 
their second vote would be much larger than they 
estimate. 

1358. That would largely depend on the manner in 
which the constituency was organised? — YeB, and upon 
the class of candidates before the constituency. 

1359. It might conceivably be to the advantage of a 
party to recommend their supporters not to fill in their 
Becond choice P — It might, certainly. 

1360. From the party organisation point of view, do 
you think that would tend to put more power into the 
hands of the organisation P — I think it would, taking it 
on the whole ; but not if you take some of the elections 



called and examined. 

that have taken place. In the Jarrow election, held in 
1907, when there were four candidates for the one seat, 
none of those candidates obtained one-half the votes 
even if the bottom candidate’s second vote had been 
divided. The third candidate’s votes would have hud 
to be divided before the actual majority of the total 
number of electors could be ax-rived at, presuming 
all O’Hanlon’s votes had been given to Cm-mii. 

1361. In that case the election would still not have 
represented the majority in favour of the man at the 
head of the poll after dividing the votes of the last but 
one? — It would have represented the majority more 
than the return did. Curi-au was returned in that case 
by the votes of about one-third of the whole of those 
who voted. 

1362. Speakixig generally, do yon consider, in cases 
like Duxham and also in the case the other day in 
Sheffidd, that the altex-native vote would enable the 
constituency to choose its representative more in accord- 
ance with its wishes? — I believe, with an alternative 
vote at Sheffield the other day, there might have been 
a different result. 

1363. It would only operate if considerable numbers 
expressed a second choice ? — That is so, and I do not 
estimate that a second choice is going to be made by 
more than 60 per cent, of the total, taking them on the 
whole right through. 

1364. The system of the alternative vote, yon think, 
would apply to single-member constituencies all right ? 
— Yes. 

1365. Would it apply to double-membei- constitu- 
encies P — To begin with I am much opposed to the 
double-member constituencies. In fact, I think' some 
of the towns now that have two members axe only 
entitled to one member, and some who have two are 
entitled to three. I think that ought to be done away 
with and single constituencies made. It would be a 
difficult featux-e in two-member constituencies, because 
there would have to be two l's and two 2’s in regard 
to giving the second vote. A man in a double-bai-relled 
■constituency is entitled to two votes, and if he were 
allowed a second vote he coxdd vote for two. It woxxld 
be hardex- in that way to get a real representative 
feeling of the constituency than in a single-member 
oonstituexicy. 

1366. The system suggested by Mr. Robertson in his 
Bill of dividing the candidates into two lists for double- 
member constituencies you do not think would work ? — 
I do not think it would work out ao well as the schedxxle 
seems to point out. 

1367. But I take it you disapprove of double-member 
constituencies in any case ? — I do. 

1368. The third scheme is the one known as 
Proportional Repi-esentation — the single transferable 
vote. I see in your memorandum you say yoxi are not 
in favour of increasing the size of the constituencies P 
—No. 

1369. That is really an answer to the single 
transferable vote. Unless the size of the constituency 
is increased the single transferable vote could not 
work P — Quite so. I mean if you have the proportional 
representation vote you would have to have a con- 
stituency consisting of at leaat five members, and 
to have an area of the same proportion as that on 
which the present House of Parliament is elected and 
the same number of members, the areas of some of 

F 4 
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those constituencies would be immense. Take Scotland, 
or the Bast Riding of Yorkshire and some of the 
agricultural constituencies, the area which the member 
would have to represent would he huge. 

1370. Would it be necessary to have constituencies 
of uniform numbers of members ? — There would have 
to be some basis on which representation went, either 
on population or something. You would have to have 
redistribution. The more thinly populated, the larger 
the area the constituency would cover. 

1371. Where this system has been tried the 
constituencies vary considerably in the number of 
representatives, for instance, in Belgium? — Yes. 

1372. You do not think that would be advisable in 
this country ? — I do not think it would at the present 
time. 

1373. You do not see any advantage in taking 
places like Glasgow or Liverpool or Manchester as one 
constituency P—5 do not, because those places in 
themselves have their own particular feelings and 
particular ideas, and towns are so variously divided in 
them various artisan populations. 

1374. You do not think it would encourage the 
feeling of local patriotism ? — -No. 

1375. So far as regards the broad grounds of the 
right of minorities to secure representation, under the 
present system it is almost impossible for them to do 
bo ? — That is so. 

1376. Do you consider the object to be attained is 
that one party should be returned with a decisive 
majority, or that all sections should have a due 
proportion of representatives ? — As the party system 
now exists, I think to increase the number of parties in 
the House of Commons would he detrimental to the 
interests of the country at large. 

1377. At present the tendency is for more parties 
to appear P — It lias appealed so these last few years. 

1378. Under a scheme of proportional represen- 
tational would that tendency be increased P — I imagine 
so. 

1379. You do not consider that important sections 
of the community should have a means of obtaining 
then own representatives P — I do not see how it is going 
to be carried out fairly and with justice. 

1380. For instance, there are groups within a party 
which under the present system do not obtain any 
representation at all practically ? — Yes. 

1381. Do you consider it would be an advantage that 
they should do so P — I cannot see it at the present time. 

1382. You naturally do not see the advantage of the 
independent member P — I cannot see that an inde- 
pendent member is going to be very much use to 
himself unless there be a large group of such members, 
and then they could not unite on every topic. 

1383. As a party organiser, you do not wish, natur- 
ally, to see many more of them P — That is so. 

1384. You say it would be at least necessary to have 
five-member constituencies to secure any scheme of 
proportional representation P — I do, because to get 
proportional representation, you would have a large 
number of different sections trying to be elected for 
that particular area ; and to get proportional represen- 
tation with only three or four member constituencies 
you could not expect to get the whole of the section 
represented. 

1385. That would greatly depend on the power of 
the organisation P — Yes, to a certain extent. 

1386. Did you have any experience of the old School 
Board elections, under the cumulative vote system ? — 
Yea, I remember those old elections where a man could 
give the whole of his seven votes to one candidate. 

1387 . That was found to put great power into the 
hands of the organisers P — Yes, and into the hands of 
minority, too. 

1388. That did secure representation for important 
groups ; for instance, Catholics in a Protestant com- 
munity obtained representation?— Yes. For instance, 
if a constituency returned 15 members for the School 
Board, and one section only ran one particular can- 
didate, if the whole of those 15 votes were given to that 
man by his supporters he might he returned repre- 
senting a very small number of electors. 



1389. You see no difficulty in the actual working of 
a scheme of transferable votes P — Not in a single- 
member constituency, where the voter has oulyone 
second vote. I see a great difficulty in getting the 
elector to understand it if seven votes had to be given. 

1390. You think that would be a practical difficulty ? 
— It would. I do not think the average elector in the 
British Isles at the present time would come up to that 
idea of voting. 

1391. Although where it has been tiled, it has not 
pi-oved to be a great difficulty ? — Yes, I admit that. 

1392. But you think it would be more novel here 
than in Belgium or other countries P — Yes. 

1393. As far as the counting of the votes is con- 
cerned, do you see any insuperable objection P — As I 
mentioned, when the second vote is allowed, the votes 
recorded for the lowest candidate are divided first, and 
not the surplus votes taken from the candidate who 
happens to be at the top of the poll ; but I think if you 
get a strong candidate elected at the top of the poll by 
a large number of votes, the people who voted for him 
should not have a second preference rather than those 
who voted for the lowest down on the list. 

1394. It iB conceivable that as to the voters for the 
candidates who oame out in the middle of the list their 
second choice may not come in at all P — Yes. 

1395. (Sir Courtenay Libert.) Their second choice 
will be wasted ? — Their second choice will be practically 
wasted. 

1396. (Chairman.) Taking the General Elections of 
the few past years, do you consider the results are fair 
as compared with the number of votes given P — In the 
last election there were a large number of constituencies 
won by very small majorities. I did not work that list 
out, hut if you take the 70 seats in the Home 
Counties, there were 15 of them lost by majorities of 
under 500. 

1397. The tendency therefore is for the majority to 
have a much larger number of members than it is 
really entitled to ? — Yes, that was proved by figures in 
the 1886 election. The Unionists got more representa- 
tion in the House of Commons than their votes entitled 
them to, hut that was only upon the votes recorded. 
There was no estimate ever' formed as to the number of 
seats uncontested, which were very considerable in 1886, 
and again in 1900. Those members returned unopposed 
were counted in the average of the total number of the 
votes recorded. They ought not to have been calculated 
in that figure. In working out the statistics, the 
Unionist party was taken to have so many members 
returned with a total number of electors, hut something 
like 250 seats were not contested at all. 

1398. But comparing one election with another, 
whatever method you take in dealing with uncontested 
seats, the result would be the same ? — The result would 
he the same, but the average would he different. 

1399. The tendency of the last few elections ha3 
always been to exaggerate the majority ? — Quite so. 

1400. Do you consider that an advantage or dis- 
advantage? — It has its advantages and its disadvan- 
tages to a certain extent. It is very difficult to exactly 
describe it. 

1401. Taking particular areas, such as Wales, for 
instance, it will be seen that the Conservative party in 
Wales secures in this Parliament no representation, and 
usually none, although their actual numbers entitle 
them to a certain proportion. It is the same in 
Ireland; in fact in many localities one party gets no 
representation at all. Do not you consider that that 
sort of thing should be remedied if possible P — It is 
difficult to say in which way it could be remedied. It 
could only be remedied, as it was suggested here, bv the 
formation of very large constituencies. Now Wales has 
30 members, and to do that it would divide it into about 
four constituences of seven members each. I do not 
thing the effect of that would make very much 
difference. 

1402. The chance of the minority securing repre- 
sentation would be increased ? — The chance would he 

1403. And also in the South of Ireland the chance 
of the Unionists obtaining a seat would be incieased P 

I will not go so far as that. 
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1404. Is the disproportion really too great there P — 
Yes, I think so. 

1405. I see in your memorandum yon say you 
are in favour of a scheme of redistribution? — I am, 
certainly. 

1406. That is on account of the anomalies which 
now exist ? — Yes ; a division like Romford has now 
over 50,000 electors, and a small place like Durham 
City, or Canterbury, h a s only about 3,000. 

1407. But it should be redistribution to take the 
form of single-member constituencies? — Yes. I have 
made a noto also that the redistribution if made before 
another census came in, should not be on the old census 
of 1901, which has no bearing on the present population 
of many of those constituencies that now exist. The 
Return that has been issued by the House of Commons 
— Sir Charles Dilke’s Return — shows the proportion of 
the population in a good many of the constituencies is 
absolutely absurd. 

1408. The population is much less, do you mean ? — 
The number of electors is much in excess of the pro- 
portion of population ; in all these places round about 
London — Romford, Walthamstow, Wandsworth, and 
Wimbledon — the population in 1901, as compared with 
the number of electors in 1909, is out of all proportion. 
They have increased so mnoh diming the last eight years. 
To form a redistribution on a census practically nine 
years old wonld not be a just representation of the thing 
at all. That is the reason I say that the only basis 
now of the population is that of the electorate. 

1409. Surely the electors and population at any 
given moment bear the same ratio ? — They did when 
the redistribution came in in 1884-5, but they certainly 
do not at the present time in the returns published. 

1410. If you take the redistribution on the basis 
of the electors, when the census comes round it will 
be foimd more or less to bo right according to the 
population as well ? — It would be in 1911. 

1411. (Sir Courtenay Ubert.) You mean yon have 
existing statistics as to the eleotoi-s, but not as to 
population? — Yes — statistics furnished by the House 
of Commons. 

1412. That would be your reason for preferring to 
take the electors as a basis ? — Providing there is no 
census taken between now and the redistribution. 

1413. (Chairman.) The electors are automatically 
calculated every year P — Yes. 

1414. You have furnished us with a list of elections 
of more than two candidates for one seat, and more 
than four' candidates for two seats. That is in 1906 P — 
Yes. “ A ” means that they occurred at the General 
Election, and “ B ” at by-elections. Then there is a 
summary of it at the end. 

1415. That is really replying to the question of 
whether the second ballot would be necessary ? — Quite 
so. 

1416. Of course at by-elections the tendency is to 
have more candidates than at a general election ? — Yob, 
that has proved to be so. 

1417. The list following that is a list of the actual 
figures of all the three-cornered contests ? — Yes. “ A ” 
means those that took place at the General Election, 
and “ B ” means those that have taken place at by- 
elections since the General Election. 

1418. I may take it you are altogether opposed to 
large constituencies with the transferable vote, and that 
the second ballot, you think, wonld not be applicable ? 
— I am opposed to increasing the size of constituencies, 
and a second ballot being held on a second or third 
day. I think the question might be very well considered 
where there ore more than two candidates for one seat, 
of the voter having the option of reem-ding his vote for 
a second candidate, that is to say, provided his candi- 
date should be at the bottom of the list, his second 
vote should he counted. 

1419. That is the alternative vote system P — Yes. 

1420. (Sir Courtenay Ubert.) As embodied in Mr. 
Robertson’s Bill, roughly? — Roughly. 

1421. As applied to single-member" constituencies P 
—Yes. 

1422. (Chairman.) Yon desire the abolition of 
double-member constituencies altogether P — Yes. 



1423. You would not suggest a departure being 
made even with the large towns ? — I should not. 

1424. (Sir Courtenay Ubert.) The main objections 
that were urged by a witness yesterday — Mr Parker - 
Smith — to the single- member system were three P — I 
saw the report in the Times. 

1425. The three objections were the excessive swing 
of the pendulum, the excessive power of the balancing 
elec tor, and the excessive rigidity of party discipline. 
What weight would you attach to those three objec- 
tions ? — I think you are bound to have the swing of the 
pendulum in any case. The whole system of party organ- 
isation cannot beat against that, because, as a matter of 
course it is true, as he stated, that the whole of the 
constituencies throughout the country might return one 
particular party by a bare majority ; but I think that 
is still preferable to having the whole country put into 
various districts of four, five, six or more members. 

1426. As to the balancing elector, he thought it 
gave excessive power to the balancing elector, bv which, 

I think, he meant the disproportionate power of a small 
widely spread fanatical section. I imagine he was 
thinking of such cases as the Post Office voter P — I do 
not think they would be strong enough in any particular 
constituency in which they are registered to have 
sufficient supporters to carry any candidate they might 
run. I dare say, if you made London into eight or ten 
constituencies, perhaps a Post Office representative 
round the district of St. Mai-tin’s-le- Grand might have 
sufficient supporters to be returned, but not anywhere 
else. The same with the police vote ; they are too 
widely spread throughout the Metropolis and the large 
towns to be of any vital importance in any particular 
area. 

1427. Two objections which are not quite consistent 
with each other were urged against the existing system ; 
first, that it gives disproportionate representation to 
the majority. That you will admit, I suppose P — Yes, 

1 admit that. 

1428. Should you attach much practical importance 
to it as an objection ? — No. By getting one member 
representation on the full majority of the electors you 
get from that particular area for which that member 
is elected the majority of electors, and it would be 
difficult in any way with single representation to allow 
any other course to be taken up. 

1429. Then the other objection was that under the 
existing system there was a possibility of a minority 
of electors returning a majority of representatives. 
That you touched upon in connection with the 1886 
Elections P — Yes. 

1430. Should you say it was an improbable con- 
tingency P — When I made my remarks on what Mr. 
Parker- Smith said yesterday, that the average he was 
there quoting was not the average of the contested 
seats, but the average of the total number of Unionists 
returned including those which had no contest in their 
divisions, I meant to say if there had been contests in 
those particular divisions the number of Unionist votes 
in Unionist seats would have been materially increased ; 
the same with regard to Liberal votes in Liberal seats. 

1431. Would it be your view that on any occasion a 
minority of electors has returned a majority of repre- 
sentatives P — No, not a minority. 

1432. Would you consider it a contingency not 
sufficiently probable to be considered P — I do not thi nk 
it could be considered. 

1433. Should you, or should you not, be in favour 
of having a single day for all elections ? — The great 
objection you would have to that would not be from 
party organisations but Returning Officers themselves, 
especially in big areas, with regard to police keeping 
order and that sort of thing. The objection would 
come more from them than from party organisations 
throughout the country. There is such au enormous 
amount of machinery to be brought into work — 
Returning Officers, polling clerks, police, and that sort 
of thing — fiat the difficulty would he for sheriffs of 
counties where there are eight or nine divisions, or 
more, to get the whole machinery to work in one day. 
That is the greatest difficulty. 

1434. It would be urged that the Returning Officer 
could not provide a sufficient staff P — To a very large 
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extent that would be the greatest difficulty, I think, m 
working out the machinery of carrying on the election 
rather than taking into consideration party orgam- 

1435. Do you attach much weight to that objection 
yourself, or do you know enough about it to give an 
opinion ? — I do not know enough about, it. I admit it 
does not occur in London so much as in the counties, 
because the staff of men is much greater which can be 
called upon in a large town than in country districts, 
where there are something like 40 or 50 polling districts 
to be supplied with machinery, Presiding Officer's, and 
that sort of thing. The difficulty would occur there 
moi'e than in towns. 

1436. The objection might be stated from another 
point of view, that it would diminish the number of 
•fairly lucrative posts to be obtained at a General 
Election P — It would spread it out more. 

1437. I mean one man could not act in more than 
one constituency ? — Yes, I mean it would spread it out 
amongst those employed. 

1438. Have you any other improvements or altera- 
tions in the methods of elections to suggest as to hours 
of polling and so on P — No, I think they are very fair. 

1439. {Mr. Edwin Montagu.) You were suggesting 
that if we had a system of alternative votes in single- 
member constituencies, where there were three candi- 
'dates, you were afraid that a large number of electors — 
I think you said 40 per cent. — would not exercise their 
second preference at all ? — That is my opinion. 

1440. What would you say to a system whereby if 
there was no second preference marked upon the paper 
the vote could not count — that a voter would have to 
say which candidate he preferred, and also which candi- 
date he would like his second vote transferred to, and 
if he did not mark his preference his vote should be a 
spoiled vote P — You are presuming that there are three 
names on the ballot-paper, and at this corner the voter 
would have to put 1, or a x , whichever the instructions 
are, and if there was no 1 and only a 2, I should 
consider that was a spoiled paper. 

1441. That is not quite my point. You were afraid 
the second preference would not be exercised, and the 
man would not give any indications as to the way in 
which he would prefer his vote transferred in the case 
of a transferable vote being necessaiy ? — That is my 
idea. I contend that quite 40 per cent, of electors 
will vote for one man and one man only. Presuming 
there are three candidates up — a Unionist, a Liberal 
and a Labour man — they will go absolutely for what I 
call their ticket first, and will not take the trouble to 
vote for a second. 

1442. What would you say to a suggestion to 
overcome that difficulty by compelling a mnn to 
exercise his preference, and to refuse to count his 
vote if he did not do so, and consider it a spoiled 
paper? — I think the elector would take a rather 
arbitrary view of it if he was compelled to do so, and 
say, “ I may vote for my first man, and then I must 
“ vote for another man I do not approve of.” 

1443. Then I think you said that all constituencies 
should be of the same size, and that the suggestion the 
Chairman made to you that in other countries different 
constituencies return a different number of members 
would not be applicable to this country. In your 
scheme of redistribution with single members, would 
you have all the constituencies of the same size P — It 
would be absolutely impossible to get them all the 
same size, but I should make them as near - as possible, 
striking an average upon the number of electors, or, if 
a census was taken, on the number of the population, 
as in 1884 and in 1885, when they could not make 
absolutely everyone alike where boundaries had to be 
taken into consideration, and other items. When the 
Act came into force in 1885, the county constituencies 
were, on an average, a very fair kind of proportional 
representation at that time, but at the present time 
they have grown out of all knowledge. 

1444. You would have no differentiation between 
rural and urban constituencies P — The rural constitu- 
encies naturally, to get their population or electors, 
would be much larger in area. It could be worked in 
that way. 



1445. And they would therefore have, as a conse- 
quence, fewer representatives P — Yes. 

1446. But that would not be an objection ? No I 

do not think so. 

1447. ( Sir Courtenay Ilhert.) You would have a 
universal system of single-member districts on the basis 
of an approximately equal number of electors to each 
distinct ? — As far as possible. 

1448. (Mr. Edwin Montagu.) In your experience 
and discussion of electioneering matters amongst 
voter's, have you ever heard the question of pro- 
portional representation much discussed P — No. 

1449. Would you say there was any portion of the 
population interested in it p — No, I do not think there 
is, because I think the smaller the constituency the 
more keenness there is in regal'd to the candidate, and 
the more local influence is brought to bear-. 

1450. Do you think there would be a considerable 
amount of opposition to overcome in its adoption P— 
I should say so. That is my own opinion. If you 
made large areas covering large districts, it would be 
impossible for candidates to make themselves known 
over certain districts in that case. 

1451. That is, I understand, the chief objection you 
have to large constituencies, that it would loosen the 
connection between a member personally and those who 
voted for him P — Precisely, it would loosen the personal 
connection, 

1452. ( Sir Francis Hopwood.) One or two questions, 
not with regal'd to to your evidence as a whole, but as 
to the position in which you come before us. You are 
a representative of what ? — I represent the Conservative 
Central Office, St. Stephen’s Chambers. 

1453. Is that an association to which the county 
Conservative Associations are affiliated ? — Yes. It is 
the guiding office for the party throughout the 
country. 

1454. You are speaking for the central office, and 
through them for the allied offices? — It is rather the 
other way about, the allied offices come to \is for 
consultation. We have not discussed this question 
with the allied offices at all as to representation 
throughout the country. 

1455. But we may take it that the evidence you 
have given so very clearly and veiy well, represents the 
opinion of the allied offices P — I think you may take 
it so. 

1456. Would you also say that the opinions you 
have expressed were those of leading members of the 
Unionist party P — No, I should not like to go so far as 
that. 

1457. Your opinion iB really the opinion of the 
office? — Yes, of the office. 

1458. I do not use the term offensively, hut of the 
machine P — Of the machine. 

1459. {Mr. Fember Reeves.) You stated that you 
were not aware that very much interest had been shown 
in the constituencies in the question of proportional 
representation, and that you had not heard it discussed 
very much. Is there any sort of electoral reform which 
has lately excited any special interest P — The question 
of proportional representation, I said, has never been 
discussed, and I do not think it has, but I think the 
question of redistribution and also of the franchise is 
very keen and very acute in some constituencies. 

1460. In regard to the minor matters, as to the 
polling-day, you stated you thought there was no need 
for extension of polling hours ? — I said so. 

1461. Have you never heard then of any case of any 
considerable number of electors being shut out in the 
last hours ? — Not of recent years. I think there was a 
case in one of the Tower Hamlets Divisions when the 
idea, was that if they got to the polling booth by 
8 o’clock, and they got inside, they could vote. Now 
the electors know that they have to have voting papers 
issued to them before 8 o’clock, one hears of few cases 
of people being left out. In 1885 and 1886 it occurred 
frequently. 

1462. W as not there a notorious case at Walthamstow 
when a large number of people were shut out ? — I 881(1 
the Tower Hamlets, but I believe it was Walthamstow. 
That is the one I am referring to, but that was some 
years ago. 
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14,63. It is necessary that an elector should not 
only vote in his district personally, but at a particular 
polhng place ? — That is what they have to do now. 

^ 1464,. Do you consider that is always absolutely 
neoessary ? — I do not see in what other way you could 
prevent personation if you allowed him to vote any- 
where.' 

1465. You are aware that m a good many countries 
they do allow them to vote anywhere in their district? 
— Yes. 

1466. In the country I know best there is no 
complaint about personation resulting ? — I presume you 
are referring to a voter who is on the Register, and has 
removed during the year to another residence away. 

I think before that should be allowed to be done every 
precaution should be taken that the voter should be 
struck off the list upon which his name originally 
appeared, and some machinery by which the presiding 
officer can enter him on the list where he resides. I 
see no hardship in that, but to allow the name to 
remain on in both places might lead to any amount of 
personation. 

1467. Is it not the case that a considerable number 
of people are debarred from voting because of moving 
from one part of a constituency to another ? — The 

The witnes 
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number of removals in an election, especially as the 
year gets on, increase considerably. A number of 
absentee voters are caused by what you mention. 

1468. If the fact that a man lived in a constituency 
and wns still living in a constituency were sufficient to 
establish his claim to vote, although ho had shifted bis 
his residence, it would certainly increase the number of 
votes polled ? — Presuming that a man is already on the 
Register for one division and he goes into another 
division, which might he in another connty. 

1469. No, I am speaking of removals from one part 
of the same constituency to another P — In the same 
division I do not think it would make very much differ- 
ence. Removals are to a very large extent traced in 
the division or borough in which the voters reside, 
and they do vote. The difficulty is with those 
who have gone away into other constituencies furthei 
afield. 

1 470. But there me complaints that men who have 
merely moved from one part of the same constituency 
to another, or a great many of them, lose votes on that 
account ? — There might be at a general election, hut at 
a by-election I do not think it occurs so much. 

1471. Still, a general election is the important 
thing ? — Yes. 

withdrew. 



Right Hon. Sir Ohabi.es W. Du.se, Bart., called in and examined. 



1472. {Chairman.) You are a Member of Parliament 
and have gone through a good many contested elections, 
and have taken part in the discussions regarding the 
last Redistribution Bill? — Yes, I prepared the last 
Redistribution Bill. 

1473. It was, I understand, more or less of a com- 
promise between the two Parties of the State P — Yea, 
that is of course known, and most of the details have now 
come out in Mi-. Winston Churchill's “Life of Lord 
Randolph Churchill " and Mr. Morley’s “ Life of 
Gladstone,” and in a great many other places, and also 
to some extent in Parliament at the time. 

1474. With reference to the Dr-aft Reform Bill, the 
one which did not actually come into the light of day, 
you prefer not to make any statement, as it has not 
become public property ? — I can state what is known in 
different places, and I can give the dates. The dates 
are material, because it might be implied from the 
evidence of Lord Courtney, which I have been allowed 
to see, that little or no consideration had been given to 
the matter before the date of his Memorandum. Lord 
Courtney's Memorandum is dated the 8th of November 
1884. There is a little ambiguity, because he Bays that 
it was written before redistribution was, as far- as he 
knew, considered by any Member of the Cabinet. That 
may mean that it was written at an earlier date. It 
might be thought to imply that no consideration so far 
ns he knew was given to proportional representation 
before the 8th of November 1884. That would he 
altogether wrong. As early as July very full con- 
sideration was given to it. Long before the 8th Novem- 
ber I think it must be said it had been finally in every 
form rejected by everybody. 

1475. In considering this question, did any other 
methods of representation came before yon ? — In 1870, 
at the time of the Education Bill, there being in the 
Bill no popularly elected School Board, a series of 
amendments were prepared jointly, largely on the 
advice of Professor Fawcett, in the House, and Mr. Mill 
and Mr. Hare, outside the House. The amendment 
creating a School Board in London was put down by 
Mr. M’Oullagh Torrens, and that was accepted in ad- 
vance by the Government. But the Government did 
not hold out any prospect of accepting universal school 
boards popularly elected throughout the country, and 
the amendments to create those school boards were put 
down in the names of myself and Lord Frederick 
Cavendish jointly. They were put down together and- 
considered together all through. On that occasion the 
mode adopted of course was that of the cumulative vote 
on a long list which is quite different from the minority 
vote in the three-cornered constituencies. Those were 
the two forms that were in existence in 1884, and 



those I think were the two forms which were mainly in 
people's minds. Others, of course, had been suggested 
by Mr. Hare and others; but Professor Fawcett, 
Mr. Hare and Mr. Mill were all pan-ties, I think, to the 
selection of the cumulative vote in our Amendments of 
1870. The fight came on my Amendment for the 
popular election, and the Government had a very small 
majority on the first Division, and yielded after that. 
It was a cross Division, and most of those who voted 
with me were favourable to the second Amendment of 
Lord Frederick Cavendish, which was a port of our 
success, because when the Government yielded they 
yielded to both. The representation of women and 
Roman Catholics was very specially in view as regarded 
the educational authorities. That I think answers your 
question as to other plans being considered between 
July and September 1884. Those two plans were 
mainly in people's minds. 

1476. That is as far as the actual redistribution 
went? — Those two plans were before me and Sir John 
Lambert, who was working with me. 

1477. They were both rejected in favour of single- 
member constituencies ? — The decision was never taken 
in favour of absolute single-member constituencies until 
a much later date. I can find you the exact dates if you 
wish to know. 

1478. I think it would be interesting if you could 
find those dates ? — Perhaps I ought to say that there 
had been a struggle between 1870 and 1884 for the 
retention of the cumulative vote, and to some extent 
for the retention of the minority vote. 

1479. (Sir Courtenay Ilbavt.) In three-member con- 
stituencies ? — Yes ; the matter had been frequently 
before Parliament, and there was a division of opinion 
on the School Boards on the matter which led to a 
long correspondence in the Times on more than one 
occasion. The Education League, with Mr. Chamber- 
lain, Chairman of the Committee, at its head, was at 
variance with the London branch of which I was 
President, we snppoi-tiug the cumulative vote put in in 
1870, and the headquarters of the organisation as a 
whole — but for some branches opposing them — trying 
to procure its repeal. The matter was mentioned in 
Parliament in the debates on Lord Sandon’s Bill. It 
was one of the amendments which the Education League 
wished to make in that BilL 

1480. You supporting and Mr. Chamberlain oppos- 
ing the vote ?— Yes, I was supporting until the last 
Education Bill when School Boards disappeared. As to 
the dates in 1884, 1 propose to confine myself to what has 
become public through the memoirs — principally the two 
I mentioned, but many others — and tilings which con- 
cerned myself and were known at the time to many 
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outside the Cabinet. Our work began in July 1884, 
and on the 14th July 1884 I reported the results of the 
work of myself and Sir John Lambert to Mr. Gladstone, 
and this matter was discussed, especially with regard to 
the extension or retention of three-member seats with 
a minority rote. I think I may say that it would 
appear later that there was an almost universal con- 
sensus of opinion against that particular form of 
minority representation, • and that no other form had 
powerful friends on either side of politics. 

1481. (Chairman.) Was the system known as the 
transferable vote advocated P — It was hardly known to 
politicians. It was known, of course, in literature. 

1482. Of course ; as Mi - . Hare’s scheme r — Yes, I had 
frequently discussed the matter myself with Mr. Hare 
and Mr. Mill, as well as with Professor Fawcett and 
Lord Courtney. 

1483. But it did not come really before you as a 
practical matter? — No, I think the practical matter 
was the abolition or retention or extension of the three- 
cornered plan, but of course words were used frequently 
with regard to minority representation in general. A 
Committee was appointed to help me and Sir John 
Lambert on the 9th August, and amongst my colleagues, 
on that Committee Lord Hartington and Lord Kim- 
berley at fii-st had some leanings towards proportional 
or minority representation ; but I think they seemed to 
have no reason to believe that it was likely of acceptance 
by a majority in the House of Commons or by the 
leaders of the majority in the House of Lords. On the 
15th September Lord Kimberley made up his mind 
against Hie existing minority clause, and expressed his 
opinion in favour of “ equal electoral districts,” to use 
his phrase — meaning single-member districts, I think, 
but he did not say so — which had been suggested by 
some of his colleagues in public speeches in the country 
at that time. Late in September Mr. Gladstone ex- 
pressed a view which was opposed to universal single- 
member districts, although favourable to them as a 
general principle, I think. He was favourable, however, 
to use his own words, to “some two’s and to some 
single’s.” In October there were influential repre- 
sentations made by leading individuals in Ireland, some 
of them connected with the Irish Government, in favour 
of proposals for the representation of minorities in 
Ireland — a point which I think is mentioned in Lord 
Eversley’s Memorandum. On the 27th October the 
first parliamentary question, so far as I can find, was 
asked in connection with minority representation in the 
Redistribution Bill by Sir John Lubbock, but the 
answer threw no light on the matter. On the 29th 
October (it is possible that Sir Courtenay Ubert may 
have papers of Sir Erskine May upon this subject, or 
could find them) certain memoranda were sent to me 
through Sir Erskine May, who also saw me several 
times with regard to them. That, I think, represented 
conversations — and this matter was afterwards men- 
tioned in Parliament in March 1885 — at that time 
between Sir Stafford Northcote and Sir Erskine May. 

1484. (Sir Courtenay Ubert.) I have not seen any 
notes of it P — The question put to me by Sir Erskine 
May was whether there was any prospect of any sug- 
gestion of minority representation, either generally or 
in any part of the United Kingdom, no doubt pointing 
to the Irish proposals. I have only this Note of my 
reply, which perhaps is material : “ It seems to have no 
friends ; " that is what I wrote. On the 31st October 
there were articles at once in several Conservative news- 
papers stating that the Conservative leaders favoured 
a laager and much more thorough-going scheme of 
redistribution than was supposed to be before those 
who were considering it for the Government. There 
were in some of those articles hints of a plan for 
universal single-member districts in counties from 
which all the urban areas should Ire carefully picked 
out, and the urban areas grouped in districts returning 
three members with a minority clause. There were 
articles in the October Quarterly and Edinburgh in 
which there were suggestions on that subject, not 
so strong as might be gathered from the debates on 
the matter, which took place in March 1885, in which 
both these articles were frequently referred to. I 
have looked over the articles, and there is not much 
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in them that seems to support the allusions to the 
articles in the Debates. I do not know whether I mav 
say that Lord Salisbury appears to have expressed at 
that time an opinion which he afterwards placed in 
brief terms (which I shall name) before us, that the 
Liberal party were not likely to jump at the repre- 
sentation of the Tory minority in towns coupled with 
the extinction of the Liberal minority in the Counties 
That was the view taken of that proposal at the time 
It was of course asserted — and this is mentioned in the 
Memorandum of Lord Oourtney, and in the Memo- 
randum of Lord Eversley, and in the Debates of March 
1885 — and believed that considerable variety of repre- 
sentation would be seemed by the single-member 
system. All the speakers who had leanings towards 
minority representation, but who had decided to go 
against it, at one time or another made that statement. 
Of course all this was before the date of the 8th of 
November. The most serious proposals were un- 
doubtedly those which concerned Ireland, but I confess 
I took all along the view that no one could seriously 
propose to the House of Commons to have a minority 
system of representation in Ireland, and to have none 
and even to extinguish the vestige of one, which existed 
in the rest of the United Kingdom. 

1485. (Chairman.) The fact remains that it was 
then considered possible to have a scheme of minority 
representation ? — I t hi n k I must say that it was not 
seriously considered, because I do not think anyone 
pressed the view that L - eland could be separately 
Heated in that respect after some consideration had 
been given to the matter. There is a reference at that 
date in Mr. Churchill’s “Life of Lord Randolph 
Churchill,” which is probably based on memoranda and 
letters of Lord Randolph Churchill, who at that time 
had a scheme of his own which he discussed repeatedly 
with Lord James of Hereford; but I only beard 
verbal expressions with regard to that scheme, and I 
do not remember its nature. In the “Life of Lord 
Randolph Churchill” it is Bhown that he took keen 
interest in the subject of redistribution at that moment, 
and in its details, and alluding to the Redistribution 
Bill before its introduction, there are these words which 
may be Mr. Churchill's resume of his father’s memo- 
randa : “ The momentum which this measure acquired ” 
— that is the Redistribution Bill — “ was great enough 
“ to cany it through all sections of the Liberal party, 
“ and over all opposition, and to throw on one side or 
“ the other - devices as intricate and attractive as pro- 
“ portional representation.” That completes the dates 
before the date of the 8th November mentioned by 
Lord Courtney. Then came what you may call the 
agreement. 

1486. The main matter in the agreement was the 
determination to have single-member constituencies ? — 
On the 18th November Lord Salisbury wrote to me 
that he hoped that an agreement might be come to 
for an extension of the single-member principle to all 
county divisions, and the whole Metropolis, the latter 
receiving its full quota — that is of members — as well 
as to sill the suburbs of large towns. That, of course, 
leaves out a good deal, as you will see. It leaves out 
the cities. On the 21st November Lord Salisbury 
suggested to me, in a tentative way, I think, passing on 
a suggestion which he had received — the minority 
clause in L-eland ; refused by me at once, “ If Ireland 
only ” — to use my words — without asking anybody else, 
and on the same day. Onthe 22ndNovember — thatisthe 
next day — was the first meeting which followed some very 
informal ones mentioned in the Memoirs. That first 
meeting was in Downing Street between Lord Salisbury, 
Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Harrington, 
and myself . Several statements made at that meeting 
have been made public on the authority of Mi - . Glad- 
stone and others. On the 25th November I received 
the first formal memorandum stating Lord Salisbury's 
views. In this the only allusion which bears on the 
matter is to certain existing three-member cities. He 
states that an agreement between him self and Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote on that point had not yet been reached, 
Sir Stafford N orthcote ‘ ‘ preferring division into ones, ’’and 
Lord Salisbury, at that moment, preferring division into 
“a two and a one,” both abandoning the existing minority 
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clause. On the 26th November there came the second 
and last formal Downing Street meeting, at which there 
were present two on each side, and Lord Salisbury threw 
out as a possibility, to use his words, the retention of 
the minority clause in Borne of tho then existing three- 
oornered constituencies, but not in all — to use bis 
words — Birmingham and Glasgow being expressly 
excluded by him on tho ground of the local unpopularity 
of the arrangement in those two cities. 

1487. ( Sir Francis Hopwood.) Can you tell ns what 
attraction the two-member constituencies had P — They 
had a great attraction for Mr. Gladstone. I do not 
know what they had for Lord Salisbury. Mr. Gladstone 
was a great Conservative on redistribution — the 
strongest I ever met — on every point connected with 
redistribution. 

1488. Because they did not provide for minority 
representation in any sense ? — At Glasgow they suc- 
ceeded in defeating the minority clause and, hy a most 
rigid party ticket and an extraordinary close arrange- 
ment, always succeeded in getting their own way. In 
Birmingham, if I remember rightly, they did not 
always succeed. 

1489. (Sir Courtenay Ilbert.) I suppose Mr. Glad- 
stone would prolwbly have been influenced most by the 
feeling that the two-member system was the normal 
system in old times P — He denied that in the House of 
Commons in the Debate, but, of course, it did influence 
his mind no doubt. In the House of Commons, in 
Debate, he argued that the single-member constituencies 
were created by the Reform Bill of 1832, and had 
worked well, and the system should be extended ; but 
he clung very strongly indeed to the two-member 
system in all the towns where it existed, and, I think, 
that both he and Lord Salisbury had a conservative 
leaning towards what they called a two-member nucleus 
iu places which were to receive more members. I 
confess I never under-stood it. 

1490. (Mr. Pembcr Reeves.) Do you hold to the 
single-member system ? — I think, perhaps, I had better 
reserve that point to the end, because I rather want 
to set aside my individual opinions. I do not come 
here as a very willing witness to-day, and I will say 
why at the end. Perhaps that will be the best way. 
At that time I acted ministerially. I was trying to 
bring about an arrangement between the two par-ties, 
and trying to smooth the way for a Redistribution 
Bill. I was trying to draw up a Redistribution Bill 
on which an agreement could take place. That was 
my business and my desire. The so-called compact, 
to use the word used all through all the debates — was 
drawn up on the 28th November between Lord Salis- 
bury and myself at Arlington Street. By that time 
Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcote had agreed 
on single members in boroughs as a rule, with some 
exceptions. It is not specified in the first draft to 
what exceptions the allusion was. But, of course, 
Mr. Gladstone's exception was the retention of the 
existing two-member seats as two-member seats. I am 
not quite certain what was Lord Salisbury’s exception 
at that moment. I think he used words which covered 
that and might have covered something else. In the 
formal form of the compact itself, dated 2Sth November, 
the matter is quite definite as regards other exceptions. 
No. 1, is : The Irish representation to be let alone in 
number, if the House were to be increased by 12 
members to 670 — a matter which was afterwards 
debated as an open question, and not decided by the 
compact — and to be reduced to 100 members if the 
House remained at G58, that being left to the decision 
of the House ; but No. 2 is in these words : “ Minorities 
'• not to be directly represented.” That is covered by 
a paragraph put in afterwards by Lord Salisbury, who 
inserted at the bottom in Mr. Gladstone’s copy of the 
draft which came back to Lord Salisbury : “ The above 
“ w ih be considered by the Government as vital ’’ — 
that covers No. 2 — “ and the Government will resist as 
“ question the insertion in the Bill of any 
“ provision inconsistent with the above." On the 
11th and 12tli March 1885 — I am jumping now 
because nothing occurred which bears on it before 
that — Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcote 
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had come to the distinct view that they wished 
to have single-member constituencies everywhere, 
that is to Bay, against Mi-. Gladstone’s reservation ; 
but Mr. Gladstone refused to vary the agreement 
on that point. That matter was debated on the 17th 
March in the House of Oommons. There were some 
allusions to it in the Debate opened by Lord Courtney 
on the 4tii December, not to that agreement, of course, 
which was later, but to the subject which was covered 
by it. Mr. Gladstone on that occasion stated the 
opinion with regard to the single-member seats having 
been successful and that view with regard to their 
introducing variety in the representation to which 
allusion has already been made by me. On that occasion 
Mr. Northcote, the present Lord Northcote, made a 
personal explanation which lieavs on this matter as it 
refers I think, to the Sir Erskine May communication, 
to which I have made allusion. The debate was also 
notable because Lord Gosohen — who had a considerable 
leaning towards the representation of minorities, and 
who held a Conservative view upon this question in the 
Liberal, party and who was not a supporter of the 
Franchise Bill in the form it had assumed — then spoke 
for a mixed plan, partly single- member, but he did not 
support Lord Courtney. On the 2nd March, an instruc- 
tion was moved by Sir John Lubbock on going into 
Committee. The view taken by the Government was 
that to which I alluded just now as being that of Mr. 
Gladstone, that single-member districts gave variety of 
representation. Personally I stated then — and this is 
getting on to the question asked hy Mi-. Reeves — that I 
had always supported myself the cumulative vote as 
applied to School Board Elections, and that I had 
some sympathy with the views i-epresented by Sir 
John Lubbock. Mr. Balfour, who was in close personal 
connection with Lord Salisbury at the time, explained 
why he could not support Sir John Lubbock. He said 
that if anybody ought to wish for the representation of 
the views of minorities be, Mr. Balfour, ought to, as he 
expected to be generally in a minority through his life, 
and he also believed that single-member constituencies 
would over-represent majorities, but the single-member 
system he thought much more perfect than any other 
et devised of the proposed systems which he examiued, 
think I should put in the word “unfortunately,” 
because the tone of his speech was one of regret that 
it should be so. These are bis actual words : " Alieu to 
“ their habits and modes of thought ” and be added : 
“ it was not so much the case that the question was 
“ dead os that it had never been alive. It had received 
“ the support of some 200 or 300 people, of whom he 
“ was proud to be one, and a few theoretical politicians, 
“ but it was perfectly clear that it was absolutely 
“ impossible to get the mass of the community to 
“ accept it.” In the Division there were 31, besides 
tellers, alone who voted with Sir John Lubbock, and 
none of the leading independent Conservatives, or none 
of those who have held high office since, were in the 
31 except Mr. St. John Brodrick, who was a young 
Member of the House at that time. 

1491. (Chairman.) In your opinion the single-mem- 
ber constituencies have since that Redistribution Act 
carried out the purpose P — No, I am not here to say 
that. My position is a very different one. It is, and I 
t.Tiinif always has been, that of one who would in the 
abstract desire to attain many of the objects suggested 
by Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Lord Courtney, and 
others, but who regrets, that it is, has been, and is 
likely to be, as long as I am alive at all eveuts. held by 
the leaders of the parties, especially the two principal 
parties in the State out of the four parties in the 
House of Commons and two parties in the House of 
Lords, to he inconsistent with the party system. I am 
not a supporter of the party system, and never have 
been in vacuo, but it is no good dealing with abstract 
speculation. 

1492. (Mr. Pember Reeves.) "With regard to the 
opinion of the mass of the people or the public, do 
you think they have any opinion at all about it ? — I 

it is perhaps rather more in the minds now of 
what you may call the public than it has been pre- 
viously. I say that with some little douht, because 
there was a moment when Mi-. Hare’s book was new, 
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•when it was first very actively advocated m the Uni- 
versities— for instance, Oxford and Cambridge— and by 
young University men all over the country, when it had 
a considerable vogue, as it has a considerable vogue 
now. Between the two times there was a long period 
in which it was little thought of, so that I speak with 
some hesitation. But there is no doubt that there are 
a good many people who now, as in that earlier time, 
have it in their minds, and desire to attain the object 
which has been so well described here. After all, the 
decision in these matters, until you have a very much 
more widespread opinion upon it, is in the hands of 
the leaders of two great parties in the State, and if 
they think it inconsistent with the party system, that 
is an. obstacle to any possibility of success. 

1493. {Chairman.) You do not think it is now 
approaching more practical form in that it has been 
adopted in other countries, and is now likely to be adopted 
in South Africa ? — It seems to be vanishing in South 
Africa, but I am quite aware of the experiments which 
some countries, happily, I t hin k, are trying. But it is 
possible in the abstract to demonstrate that the party 
system and the parliamentary system, as we know it, 
are not the best system of government either for this 
country or for the Empire. It is quite possible, I 
think, to demonstrate that abstractly to the point of 
conviction of perhaps a majority of distinguished men ; 
but that is not enough. You have other great rival 
systems of government. You have the imperfections 
of the American system, with some merits, but you 
have the fact, as I think it — it seems a paradox — that 
there are many points in the Swiss system of govern- 
ment which are more applicable to a great Empire than 
they are to a small country. But I do not think it is 
any use to write books to announce doctrines of that 
sort in face of the fact that we are here governed on a 
party and a parliamentary system which we are not 
likely to change. 

1494. You think the party system is absolutely 
incompatible with any scheme of proportional repre- 
sentation ? — It is not my business to say so. All I say 
is the leaders of the great parties always have thought 
so and, I fear, do think so. 

1495. (Mr. Pember Reeves.) Do you suspect that in 
that matter the leaders may be guided by the machines P 
— No, I do not think so. I think they have a strong 
opinion of their own, quite independent of any machine. 
That is what I met with, and I have not seen much 
change in that respect, I think. I should say that 
many of the very youngest men in the present Cabinet 
entertain that opinion quite as strongly, and the Unionist 
Front Bench entertain that view quite as strongly, as 
any of the leading men that I have named. 

1496. (Chairman.) Would hostility he directed 
against a tentative proposal, for instance, supposing it 
was confined to large boroughs P — You will probably 
immediately have party feeling as between the two 
parties come into that. They would say any local 
experiment would be attended with the Birmingham 
and Glasgow difficulties of the old experiment. Each 
party would think or say that it was directed to some 
particular party end at the next election which was to 
follow : I am afraid that would be so. Of course, with 
regard to the larger considerations about minorities 
which have been so well stated to you, to judge by the 
newspaper's, by Lord Balfour of Burleigh, there was 
the instance of the rapid extinction in 1899 of the very 
general opinion among Unionists against a possible 
South African War from the point of view of British 
interests . That was a very wi despread and very strongly 
entertained opinion in the House of Commons before 
the War began, but that opinion was rapidly extinguished, 
and that minority was hardly represented except by Lord 
Courtney and Sir Edward Clarke. Then again there 
is the present case which Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
alluded to of the Free Trade Unionists at this moment. 
I am afraid that the party leader now, as in former 
times, takes the view that any resistance to that 
tendency or that effect of single-member constituencies 
or of majority representation is a device to preserve in 
a glass ease or under a glass shade a specimen on which 
he desires to trample with a hoot. That, I think, is the 
party leader’s usual view. 
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1497. Take the larger areas where the minority 
gets no representation at all. Take, for instance 
Wales? — That was the Irish case as put to me bv 
many leading men in Ireland of both of the old 
parties in 1884 ; hut, of course, I answered then you 
could not treat Ireland exceptionally, and to do that 
you must do it everywhere, aud therefore we raise the 
larger question of doing it everywhere — a system of 
general application. The most hopeful experiments 
perhaps might he those which would concern other 
forms of government than that with which you are 
dealing here — not the Legislative Chamber in the first 
instance, but other bodies. 

1498. Suoh as the County Councils P — County 
Councils to which increasing powers are being con- 
tinually given and representation on which is, of 
course, subject to admitted great difficulties which are 
present to us all. That might bo the best chance of 
educating the public mind to the idea, hut of course 
one speaks with some doubt because of the extinction— 
with much resistance ns regards the ad hoc authority 
but with little resistance on the particular point that 
concerns us here — of School Boards by Mr. • Balfour’s 
last Education Act. Of course the difficulty so apparent 
as regards women, for instance, was met by the power 
of co-opting members. 

1499. But where the party system does not enter 
very vigorously you think proportional representation 
might obtain ? — Yes, I do. I think it ought to grow 
in all those quarters because after all the parties do not 
resist it in those cases. The party leaders do not 
trouble themselves with them. 

1500. Supposing this scheme of Lord Courtney 
conflicted too strongly with the party system ever to he 
adopted, are there any modifications of it which you 
would suggest, — for instance, the alternative vote in 
three-cornered contests? — No, I have come here to-day 
rather unwillingly and with no possibility of saying I 
would not come because I think you had every tight to 
tell me to come, but, holding a rather pesBiinistio 
opinion perhaps, I have not come with a view of 
developing my own abstract ideas, which are less entitled 
to consideration for the reasons I have given, and 1 have 
given less attention in detail to the matter in recent 
years than others you have already called. 

1501. (Sir Francis Sopwood.) The question was not 
as to the representation of minorities, hut as to the 
representation of the majority? — Let us call it full 
representation. — representation of all opinions that 
should be represented. In that view I entirely concur 
personally. 

1502. That iB a different thing. That might lie a 
justification for the application of the alternative vote 
in order to secure the representation of the full majo- 
rity? — Yes, but I am afraid I hold that pessimistic 
opinion I expressed just now with regard to the fate of 
the specimens. Let us take it from a wider than a 
merely party opinion. A great party leader would 
answer, on my example of the South African War, 
that he thought war had to come then, and it was better 
for the country that the minority should he under- 
represented, winch it undoubtedly was. 

1503. Would the leader of the Liberal Party con- 
tinue to revel in the prospect of a split vote between 
his follower's and the Labour Party in the North- 
Country constituencies ? — There, when you consider 
the existence of the two other parties in the House of 
Commons — the Labour- Party and the Irish Party— 
you come into considerations which I should not mind 
talking about in private, but which I think are not 
matter's for one to speak of publicly, because one is 
immediately led into considering, for instance, the very 
existence of four parties, in a two-party Bystem in which 
personally I do not believe. So it is rather a false 
position. 

1504. ( Sir Courtenay Itbert.) For that reason you 
prefer not to consider the Belgian procedure ? — I should 
prefer not to discuss here somewhat crudely and with 
a great deal of reserve things which I should not at afl 
mind discussing in private. 

1505. You admit and accept the theoretical argu- 
ment in favour of proportional representation?— 
Absolutely. 
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1506. But you do not consider the question one of 
practical politics? — No, because in this country we 
are wedded, rightly or wrongly, to a system which 1, 
personally, am perhaps in a minority of one in not 
believing in. 

1507. (Mr. Pember Reeves.) May I ask one minor 
practical question with regard to the machinery of 
elections. As to the polling days, the polling hours, 
the regulations as to an elector having to vote at a 
particular booth, the difficulties about registration, and 
so forth, do you think on the whole there is any con- 
siderable improvement which might be effected or not ? 
—I hold a very strong view on that — whioh would be 
carrying us outside your functions probably — that almost 
all those difficulties are caused by the application of our 
franchises. It is only by the single and simple franchise 
that you could possibly avoid those complications. 

1508. But do you think that the hours of polling 
might be extended ? — There are many reasons always 
given in the House of Commons against extension — 
fears of riot, dark hours, and time of year. Unless it 
were an extension which varied by a sort of Day Light 
Saving Bill provision with the time of year, there are 
great practical objections which are outeide the scope 
of this Commission. But, of course, even the system 
of the polling is affected by the considerations which I 
named just now ; because there are an immense number 
of lists that have to be consulted — the ownership list, 
the occupation list, the lodger list, the service franchise 
list, the list of voters who are from other districts, 
freehold voters to poll in that district. All those 
lists have to be consulted, and if the slightest hitch 
occurs, it takes an infinitely longer time than if we had 
a simple single franchise, and I may say that the com- 
plications and loss of time introduced even in a first 
election by the adoption of an unusual scheme would, 
in my opinion, not l>e so considerable as those which 
exist with us now, on account of the complexity of 
our lists. 

1509. (Sir Cmvrtenay Tlbm-t.) Have you any objec- 
tion to saying what your views are with regal’d to the 
second ballot, which does come witliin the scope of our 
Inquiry ? — I ueed to favour it. I drew up a Bill for it, 
and my brother brought in a Bill for it drawn by me in 
the Session of 1880, I think. I am favourable to it. 
Before the existence of the Labour Party as a separate 
organisation, I was very Btrongly favourable to it; 
but, of course, now you cannot avoid considering it in 
relation to the three-party matter in English consti- 
tuencies which was mentioned in the question put by 
Sir Francis Hopwood just now, and I would sooner not 
deal with it. 



1510. You would sooner not consider the compara- 
tive advantages and disadvantages of second ballot and 
transferable vote. 1 mean as applied to single-member 
constituencies? — But that is an education for the 
other, and is to some extent connected in people’s 
minds with a desire to educate them into the other, 
and therefore I think it is governed by the general con- 
siderations put as to the non -probability of the adopt ion 
of any system which was advocated for that reason. 
If you merely mean the recent inquiry into that par- 
ticular point with regard to the second ballot, I accopt 
the new view that it might be better managed than by 
the old crude suggestions. 

1511. It has been advocated as an education for 
proportional representation ? — Yes. 

1.512. But it is quite capable of being separated 
upon other grounds P — Generally speaking I agree, but 
I do not wish to deal with the bearing of it on the 
parties. 

1518. (Chairman.) You hold out no hope of this 
party system lapsing? — I thought the country was 
supposed to be proud of it beyond any other institution 
of which it could be proud. 

1514. ( Lord Lochee.) Supposing proportional repre- 
sentation were adopted, what effect do you think it 
would have upon the party system ? — It is not what I 
suppose, hut what the party leaders suppose. 

1515. It is what you suppose I wont to get at ? — It 
is very difficult for one who is not favourable to the 
party system, or even the parliamentary system as we 
work it here, to give an impartial opinion as to the 
effect of a scheme which those who are favourable to 
the party system will not have. 

1516. I want to get at whether, if a proportional 
representation system, such as Lord Courtney’s, were 
adopted, it would touch the party system or affect it ? — 
It is a purely speculative point of view based on history. 
I should say probably not. These systems are so strong 
that they survive any of the devices which their leaders 
think they cannot survive. They are probably eternal 
and immortal as has lieen Baid of other views which are 
theoretically destroyed. 

1517. You have read the Reference to this Com- 
mission no doubt? — Yes. , 

1518. Does not that seem to imply that proportional 
representation is a desirable thing, and wc are requested 
to inquire which is the best method of proportional 
repi'esentation having regard to our circumstances P — 
After heresy in regal’d to party government I cannot 
venture on heresy in regard to the appointment of 
Commissions. 



The witness withdrew. 
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M. Etienne Flandin, Senator, called and examined. 

[Translation.] 

1518a. (Chairman.) Will you he good enough to existing systems of election to the Senate and the 
explain to us the system of proportional representation Chamber of Deputies. 

recommended by ‘you to the French Parliament on (M. Flandin.) The Senate and the Chamber of 
behalf of the Commission du, Suffrage Oniversel? Deputies ore elected under different systems. The 
Perhaps, before doing so, you will first descrilie the members of the Senate are eleotod for nine years, 
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and one-third of their number retire every three 
years. They are elected by a special electoral body 
composed of the deputies of the department, the 
members of the General Council, and of the conseUs 
d'arrondmoment and delegates appointed by the 
municipal councils. The Constitution of 1875 kud 
down that each municipal council should appoint one 
delegate, irrespective of its population. Paris had 
thus one delegate equally with the smallest commune 
in France.. By the constitutional revision of 1884 it 
was provided that municipal councils should elect a 
number of delegates varying from one to 30 according 
to the importance of the commune. 

The electoral college meets in the capital of the 
department and proceeds to the election of the senators, 
under the presidency of the president of the civil court 
of the capital, assisted by the two oldest and the two 
youngest electors present at the opening of the sitting. 
At the first and the second elections no candidate is 
elected unless he obtains an absolute majority, i.e., 
onc-half plus one of the votes cast. At the third poll 
a relative majority suffices. 

The Chamber of Deputies is directly elected by 
universal suffrage. All deputies are elected on the 
single-member system j senators, on the other hand, 
are elected, in the departments which return more than 
one, by the scrutin do liste. Each administrative divi- 
sion in the departments and each municipal division in 
Paris and Lyons elects a deputy. Divisions with a 
population of over 100,000 return an additional deputy 
for every 100,000, or fraction of 100,000, inhabitants. 
In this case they are subdivided. 

To be elected at the first count a candidate must 
obtain an absolute majority of the votes cast and an 
absolute minimum of votes equal to a quarter of the 
total electorate. At the second ballot, which takes 
place a fortnight after the first, a relative majority 
suffices. All the candidates are permitted to stand 
again, but in practice the contest is generally confined 
to the two who obtained most votes at the first ballot. 

These are the present systems of election. 

1518b. ( Sir Charles Eliot.) What are the criticisms 
made by your Committee upon the present method, 
and what is the system you propose ? 

(M. Flandin.) The first criticism is that our 
divisions do nob represent either equal areas or equal 
electorates. The choice of the arroncUsscment as the 
electoral unit results in extraordinary anomalies. In 
one (Bareelonnette) there are 3,443 electors ; in another 
(Sarlab) 32,149. Looking from one arrondiseement to 
another, sometimes within the same department, you 
will find a deputy elected here by 3,000 and there by 
30,000 electors. Consequently the value of the elector’s 
vote varies according to the arrond/issoment in which he 
lives, and the accident of a change of residence may 
alter his influence on the affairs of his country by one- 
half or three-quarters. Universal suffrage appears to 
assume the equality of electors. If 8,000 electors 
receive the same representation os 30,000, are not each 
of these 3,000 electors given 10 votes instead of one P 

But we have a graver criticism to offer. In the 
report which I submitted to the Chamber of Deputies 
on behalf of the Commission du Suffrage Universal 
I prepared, for my colleagues to reflect upon, two 
tables which appeared to me exceedingly suggestive. 
In the first I summed up the votes received by the 
elected deputies in the elections which have taken 
place since the promulgation of the Constitution of 
1875. These are the votes represented. In a second 
I added together the number of votes received by 
unsuccessful candidates and the number of abstentions, 
thus producing the total of votes unrepresented. "What 
conclusion follows from these two tables P It is this : 
that in the course of all the references to the electorate 
which have taken place since 1875 the average of votes 
represented has "been 45-6 per cent. The numbers 
elected to our legislative assemblies have not repre- 
sented, on the average, one-half of the electors. We 
reach, in fact, this remarkable paradox, that in the 
name of the majointy principle it is a min ority which 
governs and is master of the country, which can pledge 
its finances, decide upon war, and play, by a vote, 
with the future of the country. Is that representative 



government ? Is that respect for the principle inscribed 
in the Declaration of the rights of man and citizen. 

“ The law is the expression of the general will. Ever? 

“ citizen has the right, in person or by bis representative' 

“ to ussist in its formation” P To make the half vim 
one everything, the half minus one nothing, ie not onl T 
a brutal sacrifice of minorities, it is the negation rf 
representative government. We protest against the 
confusion which has been artificially created between 
two things essentially different — decision and repre- 
sentation. Logic no doubt demands that in every 
deliberative assembly the majority shall decide- 
but in elections there is no question of decision! 
but of representation. A nation electing its deputies 
is simply providing itself with representatives. The 
more clearly it understands that the decision of the 
majority of the representative body is really the expres- 
sion of the national will, the more vigilance should it 
exercise to secure that the representative body sUi] 
be the faithful image of the country. This truth was 
excellently expressed by Mirabeau : “An assembly," 
he said, “to be legitimate, ought to reproduce, in their 
“ proportions, all the elements of the electoral body. 
“ Assemblies are to a nation what a reduced map 
“ is to its physical conformation. Whether on a small 
“ scale or a large, the copy should always exhibit 
the same proportions us the original.” The arrondisse- 
ment constituted, in our opinion, too restricted an 
electorate to afford safeguards against tho threefold 
danger of electoral corruption, administrative pressure, 
and the predominance of particular over national 
interests. We ask for constituencies which shall be 
loss unequal and also larger in size. The more 
extended the electorate, the more will the elected feel 
his conscience fortified against the pressure of 
individuals, and the easier it will be to ensure to each 
opinion its legitimate share of representation. We 
ask for the replacement of the single-member system 
on the basis of the arrondiseement by the list system 
with proportional representation on the basis of the 
department. We consider the institution of pro- 
portional represenbion as the essential foundation of 
the new electoral regime. To reduce parties (in effect) 
to the alternative of “ all or nothing ” is to falsify at 
once universal suffrage and parliamentary government; 
universal suffrage, because minorities are reduced 
cither to abstention or to dishonourable coalitions 
which enable the malcontents of one party to triumph 
with the assistance of its adversaries; parliamentary 
government, because the elected member enters 
parliament as the representative not so much of an 
opinion as of a clientele. If he desires to preserve his 
seat he will yield insensibly to the temptation to use, 
or rather to abuse, his parliamentary influence for the 
purpose of placing in all public positions which confer 
any local influence men capable of becoming useful 
instruments to secure his re-election. Thus arises and 
develops one of the worst evils under which a nation 
can suffer — the interference of politicians in adminis- 
tration, resu-ting in arbitrariness and favouritism. 
Proportional representation would afford efficacious 
remedies for most of the evils I have mentioned. It 
would greatly mitigate, if not entirely do away with, the 
curse of abstention. It is not always indifference 
which keeps the elector from the poll ; it is also the 
feeling of his inability to secure the election of the 
candidate of his choice. On the day when such an 
elector, who does not vote now because the exercise of 
his privilege would be a futile demonstration, becomes 
assured of being represented thenceforward in pro- 
portion to the strength of his party, we may be sore 
that he will go to the poll, and that the number of 
abstentions will be sensibly reduced. But besides 
diminishing the evil of abstentions we shall have 
lessened the acrimony of electoral contests. With the 
assurance which proportional representation gives to 
each party of securing its proper share, the rivaby of 
persons mil give place to the rivalry of programmes. 
Each party will defend in all sincerity its political 
principles ; none will have to forfeit its dignity hy 
hum i Hating compromises. The successful candidates 
will represent, not a coalition of interests, but definite 
opinions, organised parties, clear-out programmes. 
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because Parliament will liave become the most exact 
reflection possible of the country, all chance of a 
couilict between Parliament and public opinion will 
disappear. Parliament will reflect all shades of popular 
preference and the majority and minority in the chamber 
will bear exactly the same proportion to ouo another 
as the majority ami minority in the electorate. 

It seems to us difficult to contest the superiority of 
the proportional to tho majority system from the 
theoretic standpoint. But how is proportional repre- 
sentation to he organised in a practical way P It is 
especially on this point that yon await my explana- 
tions. 

There is no lack of systems of proportional repre- 
sentation. Their name is legion. The facile imagina- 
tion of the publicist has given itself free rein in 
devising them. You will perhaps permit mo, if I am 
not to abuse your attention and good will, to confine 
myself to the system which I proposed to the Com- 
minion du, Suffrage Universe!, and which the Committee 
acorpted and authorised me to defend before Parliament. 

I hasten to add that all the originators of rival systems 
have raiited in support of the Committee’s proposals. 
Two conditions appeared to me indispensable if the 
idea of proportional representation was to find accept- 
ance in France. In the first place the liberty, the 
sovereignty of the elector must be respected ; in the 
second, no formality must be imposed upon him the 
complication of which might cause him trouble. Thin 
double consideration led us to depart on certain points 
from the Belgian law, which has been explained to you 
by Count Goblet d'Alviella. In that law there ore 
excellent provisions, which we have borrowed ; but it 
is based ou tho idea that, the list having been drawn 
up by a party, all the adherents of the party ore bound 
to vote for it without any modification whatever. The 
elector who adds or cancels a name renders his vote 
invalid. This severity appeared to its irreconcilable 
with the legitimate iudepondence of the French elector. 
It runs the risk of substituting for the sovereignty of 
the popular vote the tyranny of committees. The Bill 
which we submitted to the French Parliament abso- 
lutely guarantees the right of the elector to make up 
his voting paper exactly as he wishes. He can vote 
for all the candidates on one list or take the names ho 
prefers from different lists. His liberty is complete. 
For reasons which I shall explain to you in a moment, 
wo carry our respect for his sovereignty so far as to 
recognise his right either to distribute the votes at 
his disposal among a number of candidates equal to 
the number of deputies to be elected, or to concentrate, 
to accumulate them on one or more candidates whose 
election he is especially anxious to ensure. 

Just as we propose to respect the absolute liberty of 
the elector, so we intend to abstain from disturbing his 
habits. He will continue to vote under the propor- 
tional as he would under the majority list system. 
All that we oak, we ask of the candidate, not of the 
elector. 

The candidate, when he makes the declaration of 
candidature required by our law, will be obliged to 
specify the list to which he will belong, and to which 
alone are to be attributed the votes which accrue to 
him. 

The economy of our system rests on the very simple 
assumption that the elector who gives a vote to a 
candidate may be presumed to give his adhesion, to the 
extent of one unit, to the list to which that candidate 
belongs. If he has voted for all the candidates on 
one list, he is presumed by his action to have given liis 
adhesion to the programme of that list ; if he has voted 
tor candidates belonging to different lists, he is 
presumed to have desired to bring proportional repre- 
sentation into operation on his own voting paper in the 
nianner indicated by his preferences. Hence his vote 
baa u double value — us an individual vote it accrues to 
the candidate in whose favour it is expressed, and as a 
list vote it accrues to the list to which the candidate 
belongs, 

The next process is, by adding together the total of 
the votes obtained by all the candidates of the same 
< k* ierm “ le the “ electoral mass ” of that list. 
It then only remains to distribute the seats among the 
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different lists in proportion to the number of votes 
received by then- candidates. 

An example will make tho matter clear. There are 
^deputies to be elected, and three lists put forward : 

One elector votes for the five candidates of list A. 
xLe has given one vote to each of the candidates of 
list A and five votes to list A. 

Another elector votes for four candidates from 
list A and one from list B. He has given a personal 
vote to each of the candidates for whom he has voted, 
and as he has voted for four candidates from list A 
and one from list B, he has given four votes to list A 
and one to list B. 

A third elector votes for one candidate on list A, 
three on list B, and one on list 0. He him given a 
personal vote for each of the candidates for whom he 
has expressed his preference, and he has given one 
vote to list A, three votes to list B, and one vote to 
list 0. 

Adding together the votes obtained by the candi- 
dates on the lists A B, C, we obtain the “ electoral 
mass of each list, and each list will receive a number 
of seats proportional to the number of votes amassed 
by all the candidates upon it taken together. 

To obtain this result only two things are necessary, 
both very simple and both independent of the elector, 
whose habits and whose liberty remain undisturbed. 
These requirements are: (1) The declaration by the 
candidate of which I have already spoken ; (2) 
an arithmetical operation by tho returning officer's 
staff. 

The candidates, as already explained, have to 
specify the list to which they belong in order that tho 
votes which accrue to them personally may be 
attributed exclusively to that list. 

•• A list," in the words of our Bill, “ is constituted 
“ by the grouping of candidates who present thein- 
“ selves conjointly to the electorate.” 

The list is deposited at the Prefecture and affixed 
to the door of every polling station. The elector 
knows, therefore, that in giving a vote to such and 
such a candidate he is giving his preference, to the 
extent of one unit, to the list to which that candidate 
belongs. It is for the elector to fill np his voting 
paper in accordance with his own wishes. He votes as 
he would vote under the majority list system. The 
polling authority adds together the votes given for 
each candidate, as it would under the majority list 
system. The only difference is that the Revising 
Committee, after having ascertained the number of 
votes given for each caudidate, and then, by adding 
together the votes obtained by the whole number, the 
total of each list, must effect the proportional distribu- 
tion of the seals between the different lists. This 
object will be attained by the aid of the simple method 
of calculation known, in Belgium by the name of its 
inventor, Professor d’Hondt. 

Professor d’Hondt formulated liis method in these 
words : — “ We must find a number which, taken as the 
“ measure corresponding to one seat, divides into 
" the totals obtained by the parties as many times 
“ as there are seats, neglecting (necessarily) all quan- 
“ titles and surpluses smaller than this electoral 
“ measure.” 

His method is to divide the electoral mass of each 

list successively by 1, 2, 8, 4 up to the number 

of vacancies. The quotients are then arranged in 
order of magnitude until the number of vacancies is 
reached. The last of these quotients, which corresponds 
to the last seat to be filled, serves as common divisor, 
so that to each list are attributed a number of seats 
equal to the number of times this divisor is contained 
in its electoral mass. This calculation appears at first 
sight very complicated ; but if you will be good enough 
to follow the operations I am going to perform at toe 
blackboard you will recognise that it is in reality 
extremely simple. Remember, further, that it concerns 
the Committee of Revision only and not the elector 
at all. 

There are six member's to be elected, and three 
lists before the Committee — A, B, and 0. 

G 
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They have obtained respectively— 



List A 


List B. 


List 0. 


Candidate. 


' Votes. 


Can- 

didate. 


Votes. 


Can- 

didate. 


Votes. 








38,000 | 


1 


38,000 








35,800 1 


2 ' 










35,750 


3 








4 


35,002 


4 








0 


35.000 




2a, <50 


0 


54,500 


G 


34,900 


C 




Electoral | 


331,798 




212,512 




154,920 



Divide each of these electoral masses successively 
by 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, i.o., until we reach the number of 
members to be elected. 



We get the following results : — 



List A. J List B. 


List C. 


331,798— 1=831,798 212,512-4-1=212,512 
' 2=105,899; 2=100,250 

8=110,590 3= 70,837 

4= 82,9491 4= 53,128 

5— (10,359 5= 42,502 

0= 55,299 0= 33,418 


1 54,920-4-1=1 54 ,926 
2= 77,403 
3= 51,042 
4= 38,731 
5= 30,981 
0= 25,821 



Arrange these quotients in order of magnitude until 
you reach C, tie number of members to be elected : — 

1st quotient 331,798 (list A). 

2nd „ 212.512 (list B). 

3rd „ 165,899 (list A). 

4th „ 154,926 (list 0). 

5 tli „ 110,599 (list A). 

6th „ 106,256 (list B). 

The sixth quotient, which corresponds to the sixth 
seat to be filled, forms the common divisor. 

List A obtains three seats, list B two seats, list 0 
one seat. List A has a right to three seats because its 
electoral mass, 331,798, contains the common divisor, 
10G.256, three times ; list B to two seats, because its 
electoral mass, 212,512, contains the common divisor 
twice; list C to one seat, because its electoral mass, 
154,926, contains the common divisor once. 

The number of seats falling to each list being deter- 
mined, it only remains to announce, from each list, 
the candidates who have obtained the greatest number 
of votes, and, in case of equality, the oldest. The 
Committee of Revision will therefore declare elected 
the three first candidates of list A, the two first can- 
didates of list B, and the fust candidate of list C. 
The remaining candidates of each list will be declared 
first, second, third . . . “ supplementary." If, in the 
course of the Parliament, one or more of the elected 
members vacate their seats for any oauae, they will be 
replaced by the “ supplementary ” of the list to which 
they belong, in the order shown on the table. Under 
our system, in fact, it will never be necessary to have 
recourse to bye-elections which might destroy the 
equilibrium of the proportional representation obtained 
by the method I have just explained. 

1518c. (Sir C. Eliot.) Is it not the case that you 
give the elector the power of repeating the name of 
one candidate several times on his voting-paper P 

(M. Flandin.) Certainly. Tom 1 observation brings 
me to the second part of my explanation. Up to thin 
point we have proceeded on the hypothesis that the 
lists contain a number of candidates equal to the 
number of members to be elected. But ought isolated 
candidatures to be prohibited P Should each party be 
obliged to present a complete list, even if it cannot 
hope for the success of more than a limited number 
of candidates P We were of opinion that such a 
demaud was unjustifiable. We decided that, while a 
list might not contain more names than there were 
members to be elected, it might bear a lesser number ; 
and we added (reproducing the Belgian law) : — 



Flandin. [Continued. 



“ Isolated candidatures are considered as constituting 
“ each a separate list.” 

If we confined ourselves to these provisions, it is 
obvious that the isolated candidature and the inco m . 
pleto list would be placed in a position of such 
disadvantage that their success would prove pracfi. 
cally impossible. The whole economy of the system 
we recommend rests, as you will have observed, on the 
fact that each vote has a double value. As a personal 
vote it counts in favour of the candidate designated 
by name, and us a list vote it counts in favour of the 
list to which the candidate belongs. Now consider 
what will happen. Suppose a constituency called upon 
to elect five members. If the list contains five 
each candidate will have his personal vote, and the 
list will thus obtain five. If the list contains only 
one name the candidate will have one vote, and the 
list also will only have one vote. It is obvious 
in these circumstances, isolated candidatures and 
incomplete lists would be condemned to certain failure, 
for they would never succeed in securing the quotient 
— the quorum, which gives rise to the right to repre- 
sentation. 

It appealed to us that this situation could be 
remedied by authorising the elector to repeat the name 
of a candidate on his voting paper ;is many times as 
he has votes at his disposal. The elector has a right 
to as many votes ns there are members to be elected in 
the constituency. These votes he may, according to 
his inclination, either divide among a number of 
candidates equal to the number of members to he 
elected or accumulate upon one or more candidates. 
In this way we propose to restore what I believe you 
call “fair play." We had the less hesitation in 
proposing this adaptation of the cumulative vote to the 
rules of proportional representation because we have 
discovered a means of surmounting a serious difficulty 
in the way of allowing an elector to borrow candidates 
from different lists, or, to use the time-honoured 
expression, to “ panacher ” his voting paper. If the 
right of paiuichaye is conceded, we were told, it is to 
be feared that the rival parties may come to an arrange- 
ment among themselves to cause the defeat of the 
most prominent candidates — the “ heads of lists.” 
One party, calculating that it cannot obtain all the 
seats, will assign a portion of its votes to the second or 
third-rate candidates of the opposing list, so as to 
eliminate the candidates of whom, by reason of their 
eminence, it is particularly afraid. The latter will then 
find themselves ousted, because they will have obtained 
a loss number of personal votes. The importance of 
this objection must not be exaggerated. It is to he 
remembered that in giving a vote to the bottom candi- 
date of list A so as to exclude the head of the list the 
elector definitively assures list A of a list vote which 
will contribute to ensure for it au electoral quotient. 
It is by no means certain that the list vote by which it 
pleases him to benefit the bottom candidate of list A 
will not in the event benefit the first name on that list. 
The game may he very dangerous, for if the elector 
thinks to deprive the first candidate of a personal vote 
by voting for the last candidate, he is at the same time 
withdrawing his list vote from his own party for the 
benefit of fist A, and there is nothing to assure him 
that the first candidate of list A will not profit by this 
fact, so just when he is trying to exclude liim from 
Parliament he will, on the contrary, be ensuring for him 
the list vote which will bring him in. Moreover, 
compared with the few electors disposed to have 
recourse to these contemptible tactics, how many others 
are there who would obey the more honourable impulse 
to choose (if they did not vote exclusively for the men 
of their own party) the representatives best qualified to 
defend them locality P It is not only political interests 
which are fought for in Parliament j there are local 
interests to be supported, aud the elector should, desire 
to entrust them to men of high standing, even if they 
belong to the opposite party. 

The objection then is far from unanswerable, but 
the power given to the elector to accumulate the votes 
at his disposal upon one or more candidates would be a 
means of avoiding the danger. Parties would have 
the opportunity of establishing a kind of classification! 
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an order of priority among their candidates, and 
ensuring the success of those to whose return they 
attach particular importance ; and the electors would 
exhibit their preferences freely. 

Observe that the list could not be prejudiced by 
the accumulation of votes on one candidate, because 
the votes gained by one particular candidate benefit 
ln 3 colleagues on the list just as much — if not as 
personal votes, at least ns list votes. Whether I vote 
for the six candidates of list A individually or whether 
I repeat six times on my voting paper the name of the 
sixth candidate on that list, I contribute in any case 
six votes to list A. And that is the important point 
for the candidates of that list. It matters little that 
they have a smaller number of personal votes if they 
obtain the number of list votes necessary to bring 
them up to the point of participating in the distri- 
bution of the seats. 

Shall I add that the cumulative vote would do 
much to counteract the gravest objection brought 
against proportional representation P How, it is asked, 
will you reconcile the simple mind of the elector to the 
fact that a candidate who roccives 10,000 votes will 
get into Parliament, while one who receives 40,000 
will not ? Well, we answer that with the cumulative 
vote 10,000 disciplined electors, giving (if there are 
four seats to be filled) their four- votes to the same 
candidate, will succeed in ensuring him a number of 
votes equal to that obtained by the candidates of the 
opposing list. The paradox will certainly not disappear 
entirely ; for the whole system of proportional repre- 
sentation rests on the postulate that minorities ought 
to be represented ; but it will be less apparent. 

Let me make my conclusion clearer by an example. 
Four members to be elected. 

Two lists pat forward — A and B. 

List A contains four candidates, who have obtained 
respectively — 

1st candidate 41,000 votes. 

2nd „ 40,900 „ 

3rd „ 40,100 „ 

4th „ 37,000 „ 

159,000 „ 

The electoral mass of list A is therefore 159,000 
votes. 

List B only contains one name. 10,000 electors 
have voted for this solitary candidate, but they have 
concentrated on him all the four votes at their disposal. 
They have in fact given linn 40,000 personal votes, 
and by the same act 40,000 list votes. The electoral 
mass of list B is therefore 40,000 votes. Now apply 
the d’Hondt method. Divide the electoral mass of 
each list successively by 1, 2, 3. and 4 (there being 4 
members to elect) and arrange the four quotients in 
order of magnitude. The result is its follows : — 

List A. List B. 

Electoral mass 159,000. Electoral mass, -40,000. 

-f- 1 = 159,000. 

2= 79,500. 

3= 53,000. 

4= 39,750. 

1st quotient 159,000 (list A). 

2nd „ 79,500 (list A). 

3rd „ 53,000 (list A). 

4th „ 40,000 (list B). 

Declared elected, therefore, the first three candi- 
dates of list A, who have obtained respectively 41.000, 
40,900, and -10,100 personal votes, and the one candidate 
of list B, with 40,000 votes. The single candidate of 
list B will carry the day over the fourth candidate of 
list A, as having obtained 40,000 votes against 37,000. 
What objection can bo raised by the simple-minded 
elector ? 

This combination of considerations determined us 
to reserve to the elector the power to unite his votes, 
if he thinks fit. upon one or more candidates. It is, in 
our view, a desirable mode of perfecting our system, 
but I hasten to add that it does not necessarily form 
an' integral and essential part of it. The system can 
undoubtedly work without the cumulative vote. 



Such is the reform which the Commission du, 
Suffrage Universel is at this moment proposing for 
adoption by the French Parliament. We do not see 
what insurmountable difficulties would be found in 
practice to confront proportional representation. There 
is no rigid formalism to subject the elector to com- 
plications or exactions with which he would find it 
troublesome to comply. Scrupulous respect for his 
liberty, his sovereignty, is pushed to the extremest 
limits, because we recognise his right to dispose of sill 
his votes in accordance with his preferences and the 
best interests of the candidates whose success he desires 
to secure. He is not the slave of a committee ; he is 
its master. Assured henceforth that in depositing his 
vote in the ballot box he is not reduced to a sterile 
exhibition of impotence, he would be without excuse if 
he neglected to make use of Ills prerogative as a 
citizen. Those p allies, too, would be without excuse 
who, with the certainty of obtaining their legitimate 
part in the representation of the nation, abandoned 
themselves to tie unworthy practices of polemics. It 
would mean peace and dignity hi electoral contests, 
and for all doctrines the assurance of a future. 

1518& (Sir C. Eliot.) Under the reform you 
propose, how many seats would he combined in an 
election P 

(JUT. Flandin.) That depends on the population of 
the division. In principle, each department would 
form a division. At the same time we anticipate the 
possibility either of grouping several departments (in 
exceptional cases) in one division, or of dividing a 
department into several divisions. We wish the 
elector to have a minim um of four and a maximum of 
10 members to elect. 

1518e. (Sir C. Eliot.) You would not agree to the 
division of the country into constituencies returning 
only three members P 

(II. Flandin). A constituency returning only three 
mem be is would be much too restricted to allow pro- 
portional representation to operate in tie most practical 
and at the same time equitable way. 

1518/. ( Sir C. Eliot.) Would the counting of the 
votes proceed in the same way as hitherto ? 

(M. Flandin.) Exactly. Nothing would be changed. 
The returning officials would add up the votes of the 
candidates as under the majority system, The Revising 
Committee only, winch is entrusted with the declaration 
of the successful candidates, would have to cany out 
the proportional distribution of the seats among the 
different lists and apply the method of calculation I 
have just explained. 

15180. (Sir C. Eliot.) What is your opinion of the 
transferable vote P 

(if. Flandin.) We do not concern ourselves with it, 
because of the difference between your procedure, 
where there is only one ballot and the candidate who 
obtains a relative majority is declared elected, and oure, 
under which a second ballot is held when no absolute 
majority is obtained at the first count. Although 
there is no definite rule on the point, it is customary 
for the two candidates who obtained most votes at the 
first poll to be left to fight it out alone at the second. 
But I recognise the advantages of the alternative or 
transferable vote in countries where only one ballot is 
held. With election by relative majority at the first 
poll the situation may become very delicate in 
England, now that you no longer have, as formerly, 
your two great parties alone, Liberals and Conservatives, 
opposing one another. It may be in the true interests 
, ,f justice to recognise, for example, the right of an 
elector of the Labour Party to express bis desire, in the 
case of the candidate of bis own party being in a 
minority, to transfer the benefit of bis vote in the 
alternative to a candidate of another party— to a 
Liberal, for example, whose opinions would be more in 
consonance with his own tendencies. The method 
would he ingenious, and might mark an advance on 
the present state of things— apply a palliative to a 
situation whose dangers you recognise. At the same 
time it would be impossible by this means to ensure 
proportional representation in the tine sense of the 
word— that is, to give each party its legitimate share of 
representation and make Parliament a refief map of 
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the country. We regard proportional representation 
as infinitely preferable to the transferable alternative 

VOfc 1518ft. ( Sir C. Eliot.) On what day do elections 
take place in France P 

(M. Flandin.) They always take place on Sunday, 
and, unlike your practice, always on the same day all 
over France, and even in the Colonies. 

1518i. (Sir C. Eliot.) Does the voting paper in 
France contain the names of all Hie candidates P 

(M. Flandin.) No. Separate papers are distributed 
for eiyh candidate. The excellent system of a single 
paper for all the candidates has not yet been introduced 
with us. We shall come to it, I hope, when wo have 
secured the adoption of the system of the private 
room, where the elector marks on his voting paper the 
candidate of his choice. 

1518 j. (Sir C. Eliot.) Do you hope to succeed soon 
in obtaining the introduction of your system of propor- 
tional representation P — It would be premature to count 
on success in the present Parliament, but it is the 
solution of the future. 

15187c. Is it the fact that the Radical party is 
hostile to the change? — Yes, most of the Radical 
deputies are opposed to it. 

15187. Why ? — Because they form the majority of 
the Chamber. It is a natural tendency of majorities 
to believe themselves eternal. Remember the example 
of the Belgian Liberals, who show a closo resemblance 
to onr French Radicals. M. Goblet d’Alviella will 
have told you of the strong opposition they offered at 
first to the idea of proportional representation. They 
were its irreconcilable foes till the day when, crushed 
between the extreme parties — the Catholics on the one 
side, the Socialists on the other— they were not only 
defeated, but almost annihilated. Thereupon they 
examined their consciences, and, recognising too late 
the advantages of the proportional representation which 
they had rejected, founded leagues to demand it. It 
was the turn of the Catholics (now becomo masters of the 
situation) to have nothing to do with it. Fortunately, 
the straightforward and eloquent words of men such as 
M. Beernaert and M. dfi Smet de Naeyer were able to 
secure a healing from their party for the voice of reason 
and justice. At the moment when Belgium appealed 
doomed to a reckless struggle between extreme parties 
proportional representation stepped in to restore peace, 
and the Liberals, who rejected it in the first instance, 
have owed to it their re-entry into Parliament and the 
resumption of their place as a party. Our French 
Radicals would be well inspired if they pondered this 
The witnes 



example. If violent disunion breaks out among tha 
forces of the old “ bloc,” who knows what coalitions 
might produce ? Already more than one Unified 
Socialist lias entered Parliament with the assistance 
of votes from the Right against the Radical partv 
An especially significant election took place in the 
department of Saone-et-Loire, where a seat passed to 
a Unified Socialist which had been occupied for long 
years by one of the most authoritative leaders of the 
Radical party, M. Sarrien. The precise advantage of 
proportional representation would be the prevention of 
not over-moral coalitions by assuring to each party he 
legitimate share of representation. 

1518m. What are tho results of your system of the 
second ballot? — They are deplorable. It is at the 
second ballot that the coalitions are formed, thanks to 
which minorities may win the election. It is in 
consequence of compromises at that ballot that the 
deputy too often finds himself in Parliament the 
representative and prisoner of a clientele. 

1518a. Yon have undertaken a campaign in the 
country in favour of proportional representation, have 
yon not? Are yon satisfied with the reception you 
have met with ? How do your meetings go off ? — The 
reception we have met with has exceeded our hopes. 
We have visited most of the big towns in France, and 
we shall, I hope, continue these great meetings, con- 
sisting of thousands of electors. Wherever we have 
gone I have had the ungrateful task of explaining the 
mechanism of proportional representation. In spite 
of the dryness of the subject, the crowd listened with 
remarkable attention. Then, each party successively, 
a leading member advocated the reform. The pre- 
sence of men of the moat opposite political opinions 
was the best proof that we were pursuing no party 
object but a work of political fairness. All hands 
were raised to applaud the reform. In one largo town 
we even had, one day, a most agreeable surprise. 
Certain Radical colleagues of ours hud accompanied 
us out of courtesy, while declaring, not without irony, 
that they could come without fear of conversion to 
our ideas. Having seen the enthusiastic reception 
given by their electors to the reform, they ended by 
lifting up their own hands as well. It is on demon- 
strations in the country that we count for enforcing 
the reform, the fear of the elector being often for the 
elected the beginning of wisdom. 

(Chairman.) We are exceedingly obliged to you, 
M. Flandin, for your kindness in supplying us with 
this lucid explanation of the system you have recom- 
mended for adoption in your own country, 
s withdrew. 



ELEVENTH DAY. 



Wednesday, 9th June 1909. 



PEE8ENT : 



LORD RICHARD FREDERICK CAVENDISH (Chairman). 



Right Hon. Lord Lociiee of Gowhie, LLD. 
The Hon. Edwin S. Montagu, M.P. 

Sir Fbancis J. S. Hofwood, G.C.M.G., K.O.B. 



Sir Coubtenay Ilbert. K.C.B., K.O.S.I., C1E. 
Sir Charles Norton Eliot, K.C.M.G., O.B., 
LL.D., D.O.L. 

Mr. Charles D. Robertson (Secretary.) 



Sir William R. Anson, Bart., M.P., called and examined. 



1519. (Chairman.) You are Member of Parliament 
for Oxford University P — Yes. 

1520. You are a Member of the Central Committee 
of the Proportional Representation Society ? — Yes. 

1521. As such, you have gone into the question of 
proportional representation p — Yes. 



1522. In the first place, do you consider that the 
defects of the present system are in need of change ?— 
Yes ; I think the defects are numerous and serious. 

1523. Chiefly in the direction of the limitation of 
choice of the electorate ? — Yes. In some constituencies 
there is a settled hopeless minority, as, for instance, in 
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Wales; and in others there is a considerable number 
of voters who really never have the opportunity of 
„iving an intelligent vote, because they never have sub- 
mitted to them the sort of candidate for whom they 
would gladly go to the poll. They consequently vote 
for the candidate whom they dislike least on one 
occasion, and if they are dissatisfied with the set of 
politics, when a General Election comes round they 
vote on' the other side, and the result is that a small 
change in number from one side to the other produces 
very violent fluctuations in the representation of the 
country in those cases in which the minority is not in a 
hopeless state. 

1524. Do you consider that the effect of this violent 
oscillation taking place is an evil ? — I think both are 
evils. I think for any large number of persons to be 
in a continual minority (as is the case with the Con- 
servative party in Wales) is a disturbing factor. It 
cannot be said that they are represented by the Con- 
servatives elsewhere, because their local interests are so 
different. The Conservatives of Wales are not repre- 
sented as regards their interests by the Conservatives 
of Sussex. This continuous state of being in a minority 
is what brought Belgium to the verge of revolution. 
On the other hand, these violent changes in the per- 
sonnel of Parliament and in the balance of power of 
parties, I think, are not good for the country. 

1525. The effect of the present system has been in 
the past to give the party in power a considerable 
majority ? — Yes. 

1526. Would you be prepared to advocate any plan 
by which that majority might be considerably lessened P 
— I should. The majority is unreal, and from the way 
in which it has been brought into being, I think the 
effect of the whole conditions on Parliamentary debate 
is such that the relations of Ministers to their followers 
suffer. I mean this : the single member constituency 
necessitates very close and strict organisation if you 
are to get a result ; because if four or five candidates 
stand, the result does not in any way represent the 
views of the constituency, or, at any rate, of the 
majority of the constituency, as we have seen in recent 
cases. So the organisations set to work and reduce 
the choice to candidates on either side who will follow 
the strict party lines, and one result of that is that the 
choice of the electors is extremely nan-owed. Another 
result is that very capable men, whose presence in 
Parliament would be of very considerable value, are 
kept out. To go back to the past, if organisation had 
been as strict in 1880 as it is now, Mr. Goschen, who 
was opposed to what I suppose would then be called 
the great constructive policy of the Liberal party — the 
extension of the county franchise — would have been 
ruled out ; he would have been in the position of the 
Unionist Free Trader, and would have had very great 
difficulty in finding a constituency to elect him. As 
st was he was elected, and for a single member con- 
stituency, because organisation under the much more 
extended influence of single member constituencies had 
not reached its present height. He came into Parlia- 
ment, but was unable to take office, and found himself 
in frequent opposition to his party. I think it is a dis- 
advantage that capable and independent men should 
be kept out of the House of Commons by the rigorous 
oi-ganisation which the single-member constituency 
necessitates. I think it is also a disadvantage that a 
great mass of the electorate should never have the 
choice offered to them which would give them a really 
intelligent interest in politics, and that they should 
sway to and fro, as Lord Hugh Cecil described it in a 
deputation to Mr. Asquith, like a person who has first 
a toothache on one side of his face and then a toothache 
on the other. 

1527. Do you think the present system does un- 
doubtedly tend to destroy the chances of the inde- 
pendent candidate ? — It does. 

1528. Although you admit that even up to the 
present time there have been men of independent views 
on both sides of the House P — Yes ; but the men who 
have expressed independent views and whose inde- 
pendent views are very decided have generally ended in 
changing their party altogether. 

1090, 



1529. The tendency, I suppose, is that the party 
machine either brings them into line or drives them 
out altogether P — That is so. 

1530. Of the various schemes which have been 
suggested to alleviate this condition of things, you are 
in favour of the one known as the Single Transferable 
Tote P — Yes. 

1531. As advocated by Lord Courtney and by the 
Proportional Representation Society? — Yes. 

1532. Have you compared that scheme with others, 
such as the Belgian List system ? — Yes, I have studied 
the Belgian system. I think that leaves a great deal 
too much to party organisation and a great deal too 
little to the individual choice of the voter. Also I do 
not like the system of the supplementary member, who 
is like the twelfth man in a cricket eleven, to come in 
if a by-election is rendered necessary by the failure 
of one of the persons elected. I should be sorry to do 
away with by-elections, I think they are useful things 
as indicating the trend of opinion in the country, 
though now, under our present conditions, I think they 
exaggerate to a very great extent the trend of political 
opinion. 

1533. In any system whereby the constituencies are 
increased six or seven fold, would you still be prepared 
to have by-elections ? — Yes. I think that if a member 
dies or moves to the other House, or takes office out of 
the country, or retires, the constituency should not 
lose its representation. I admit the great difficulty of 
a by-election under the proportional representation 
system. 

1534. It would be practically impossible for any one 
individual to make himself acquainted with the whole 
of the area or any large proportion of the electors ? — It 
would be difficult. 

1535. Surely there would be the further difficulty 
that supposing the man who died happened to lie the 
one representative of a small minority, that minority 
would in all probability lose its representation? — I 
think it would. I think it would be a case in which 
minorities must suffer, though one regrets it. I do not 
really see why the individual should not be as well 
acquainted with the constituency generally at a by- 
election as he would be at a general election. One 
would suppose that every member represented the 
whole of the constituency, although each only repre- 
sented the particular opinions of a group. 

1536. One of the objections which have been urged 

to this scheme, is that if the constituencies are six or 
seven times as large as the present ones, there is no 
possibility of any individual really becoming acquainted 
with the constituency P— I do not know that the diffi- 
culty should be greater than it was before the reform 
of 1885, when a member was member for a very much 
larger area than now and was regarded by his con- 
stituency as representing them — whether it was a great 
town like Liverpool or a large and possibly straggling 
county. The member for Liverpool, I think, was re- 
garded, and regarded himself, as representing the entire 
interests of Liverpool, and as regards the members for, 
say, Oxfordshire (for which there were three members), 
in the same way each thought he represented the 
county. , , . 

1537. But the duties and requirements of a mem- 
ber have surely very much increased since those days ? — 
The constituency is more exacting in wanting his pre- 
sence, but I think it would be rather a good thing if 
a change resulted in making the constituencies less 
exacting, because actual physical impossibility would 
stand in the way of a member being hacked about as 
he is now on every occasion when any part of the 
constituency wants to see him. 

1538. The tendency would be that the close con- 
nection which now exists between a member and his 
constituency would be lessened P— Yes, I think the 
connection might be less close in one sense, but more 
real in another. I mean, there can be no doubt that 
there are a great number of Candida, tes chosen by the 
party organisations who do not stand iu any close 
relation to the constituency before they go there. 

1539. You think that is prevalent at present?— I 
t.~h;nk that does prevail to a considerable extent at 
present. 
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1540. But you do not anticipate any disadvantage 
in the future supposing some scheme such as propor- 
tional representation were adopted ? — No, I should not 
be afraid of it on the ground that a member would be 
too remote from the whole of his constituency because 
the constituency was bigger. 

1541. Then I may take it that you do not like the 
Belgian system, first of all, on account of the party 
organisation being made too severe, and secondly, on 
account of the supplementary lists? — Yes, I do not 
think that is a convenient way to meet the difficulty 
of by-elections. When I say “ convenient ” I mean I do 
not t hink it is satisfactory. 

1542. As compared with the French system, the 
Becond ballot system, what do you say ? — The second 
ballot system shows you -whom the majority of the 
constituency do not like, hut it also leads to what one 
might almost call corrupt arrangements between two 
minorities to keep out some one whom they dislike 
more than they dislike one another. 

1543. That difficulty has been felt in France, I 
think P — It lias. 

1544. You would not he prepared to see anything 
of the sort adopted here ? — I do not think the second 
ballot is a solution of the difficulty at all. 

1545. Have you gone into the question of the alter- 
native vote, where more than two candidates stand for 
a single member constituency ? — Yes. I think there 
are practical difficulties about it, but I think I should 
prefer that to the present system. 

1546. You regard the present system whereby such 
results happen as happened the other day at Attercliffe, 
for instance, and also in the Colne Valley a little time 
ago, as very unsatisfactory ? — Yes, I do. I think the 
effects of mm present system are very fax-reaching. I 
mean that this strict organisation not only limits the 
choice of the electors and keeps out good candidates, 
but is carried on into the House of Commons, and the 
party lines are much more rigorous and independent 
opinion is less freely expressed. There is no one, or 
hardly any one, who is persuadable in debate in the 
House of Commons, and debate consequently becomes 
very mechanical. People say what they have to say to 
the licet of their power, knowing that everybody will go 
into his own lobby at tho end of it without reference to 
anything that has heeu said on the other side. I think 
that is one disadvantage, and I do not think that was 
so always. In the period before 1885, still more before 
18G8, there was more openness of mind, so far as I can 
gather from reading. Of course, I have no personal 
experieuce. 

1547. The scheme you suggest surely makes it more 
complicated? — It would produce a greater variety of 
opinion in the House of Commons. The party would 
be less dependent on the ministers, and perhaps the 
ministers less dependent on strict party organisation. 
At- present, knowing the violent swings of the pen- 
dulum, ministers and followers hold together because 
of the risks of a general election, and that, I think, 
unduly increases the power of ministers. It increases 
the power of ministers in the House to an extent which 
enables them to say to their followers : “We must 
“ have certain measures ; we must have them in a 
•• certain time. We must therefore apportion the time, 
“ and whether the thing is discussed or not our Bill 
“ must go through.' ’ The followers know that if they 
disobey a general election may ensue. The experience 
on several occasions in the past has shown that there is 
a very violent change. It is not a desirable thing that 
a majority should be mechanical or that tho Executive 
should have that power, or that there should lie these 
violent changes which make one side, when it comes in, 
Bay that everything that the others have done is wrong 
and they must undo it. It destroys continuity in our 
legislation ; it destroys interest in debate ; and I think 
it creates a false relation between the ministry and 
their followers. 

1548. You do not feel any alarm that the majority 
might be so lessened that the Government would not 
obtain an effective majority to carry on the Govern- 
ment ? — If such alarm is felt, it is because our o})inions 
of an effective majority have become exaggerated. I 
should look at that in two ways. I should say first 



that a Government might go on very comfortably with 
a working majority very much smaller than anything 
we have seen in the last 15 or 20 years, and also that a 
Government should not lie so sensitive of defeat in 
matters which were not really vital. The Government 
might very well limit the occasions on which it would 
say to its followers: “Now this is necessary to our 
“ existence, and unless you stick to us we shall have to 
“ resign.” To put it in the language of the House of 
Commons, the cases in which the Government Tellers 
were put on might lie very much reduced, and even in 
cases where they were put on and the Government 
were defeated, it seems absurd that a Government 
should go out or that it should lie thought necessary 
that a Government should go out on a snap vote. 

1549. That undoubtedly would give greater in- 
dependence to the rank and file ? — It would give greater 
independence to the rank and file, and I think it would 
also make tho Government stronger, not in the power 
of diotating to its followers on every conceivable ques- 
tion, but generally in the House of Commons and in 
the country in carrying out its policy. 

1550. Do you apprehend any danger, under this 
system, of groups arising, and of there being four or 
five or possibly more distinct groups with their own 
organisations ? — We have them now. We are not saved 
from groups now. We have four groups in the House 
of Commons at this moment. 

1551. But two only are effective — it is a dual party 
system at present P — That is really an accident of the 
very large majority by which the Liberal party was 
returned at the general election. I venture to think 
that it is rather phenomenal on either side that there 
should be such an immense majority. But there are 
the groups, and tho fact thut the Government has a 
sufficient following to be able to overrule all the others 
I should regard as an accident. The groups would lie 
there if the Government majority was not so large — 
the Irish party; the Labour party, and the two regular 
Government and Opposition parties. 

1552. But this proportional representation system 
would undoubtedly encourage the smaller groups ? — I 
do not think it would encourage organised groups. I 
think it would encourage greater varieties of individual 
opinion, but I doubt very much whether it would tend 
to create the sort of camp that you have with the 
Labour Members or with the Irish Members. 

155S. You do not think it would be any worse 
really than it is now P — No, I do not think it would. 

1554. I take it you agree in your proposal with 
what is known as Ihe single transferable vote? — 
Yes. 

1555. Do you see any practical difficulties in the 
way of that being carried out P — No, the huge practical 
difficulty is the construction of a scheme of redistri- 
bution. 

1556. Of course, it involves redistribution P — It 
would involve redistribution. 

1557. What is your minimu m constituency? — I 
should prefer five as a minimum. 

1558. But it might be three ? — No doubt it might 
be three, but I should prefer five, because I wish to give 
a wide choice to the electors. 

1559. You would like communities which have a 
local commotion still to be preserved? — Wherever it 
was possible I would keep up the local character of the 
constituencies. 

1560. For instance, the large cities you would like 
to retain as constituencies ? — Yes. 

1561. With regaixl to places like the present two- 
member constituencies, which, under any scheme, would 
only be entitled to return two, would you preserve 
them os two-member constituencies, or would you 
throw hi the country round about? — I think that 
would rather depena on the character of the locality. 
I think it may very well ho that some two-member 
constituencies might have the surroundings thrown in. 
I think that is a practical difficulty which would have 
to he encountered, and if we start with a minimum of 
three it wonld be absolutely necessary to increase those 
constituencies. 

1562. For instance, a constituency like Norwich r — 
I should have thought that Norwich might he extended 
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without detriment to its local character ; but I do not 
j^dly know enough of the locality to venture an 
opinion. 

151)3. Then, as regards large country districts with 
a thin population, to group several of those together 
would make it very difficult, would it not ? Take the 
Highlands of Scotland, for instance ?— Taking a large 
rural county, yes. The question is whether the charac- 
ter of the constituency differs in different portions of it. 

15(14. You would not lay down any hard-and-fast 
rule ? — No, I Bhould not. 

1505. Would you like the system extended where 
practicable P — Yes. 

150(1. And if it was found to be impracticable, would 
you leave any place as it is just at present ? — I should 
like to extend or diminish the number of members 
offered to the constituency in accordance with the local 
conditions. Them might lie cases in which you could 
come down to throe, or rise to a considerably larger 
number, as in the case of a city like Liverpool. 

15G7. I do not know whether it is a fair question to 
ask, but you will, please, use your discretion whether 
you will answer it or not : What would you do with 
the Universities ? — I should he very sorry to lose the 
University representation for the same reason that I 
want a variety in the House of Commons, and I think 
there are representatives of the Universities who cer- 
tainly would not be in the House of Commons if they 
were not representatives of Universities. But it would 
be quite possible to take all the Universities of England 
— I would not say the Scotch Universities, because 
their character iB different — and turn them into one 
constituency. I merely throw that out as a passing 
suggestion. 

1508. That would retain the representation P — Give 
Oxford and Cambridge their four representatives, and 
take the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, Lon- 
don, Sheffield, Manchester, and Liverpool together. It 
is a possibility. 

15G9. Have you gone into the question of the actual 
conduct of an election P Do you think that would 
present any difficulties P — No. I was not present, I am 
sorry to say, at the counting of the votes at the Model 
election that was held. I merely voted to the best of 
my ability. 

1570. The actual elector, you think, would soon 
understand the principle P — I think so. It really 
seemed to me not to present any difficulty. It is 
not nearly so difficult as the cumulative vote. 

1571. Iu fact, as the Belgians understand it, yon 
would think our electors could? — I should think our 
intelligence is not inferior to theirs. 

1572. ( Sir Charles Eliot.) I think you said that you 
saw practical difficulties in the way of the alternative 
vote ? — I was thinking of the alternative vote as applied 
to the single-member constituency. The same sort of 
difficulty in that case would arise as at a by-election. 
If there were three candidates and one was at the 
Iwttom of the poll, the question of striking him out and 
giving his votes to others, might be affected by the fact 
that he was everybody else's second man. 

1573. But 1 do uot fancy that is the way in which 
it is proposed to work it. You simply mark your 
preference for 1 and 2 ? — Then my difficulty would be 
solved. 

1574. You see no objection to that Bystem ? — No. 

1575. But, still, I gather you do not regard it as 
altogether satisfactory. Supposing one was to modify 
the present system by keeping single-member consti- 
tuencies and giving the elector two choices instead of 
one, so that he indicates the second candidate he 
would like to see get in if his first candidate does not 
get in, do you think it would be sufficient to remove 
the present objections P — No, I do not think it would 
give the electors the variety of choice that I should 
like every elector to have. 

1576. For you. the important point is the larger 
constituency? — Yes, it is. 

1577. You think the Belgian system would not do 
in England. One of the objections you raise to it is 
that it does away with by-elections, but that might he 
altered. There would he no objection, if that were so, 
m allowing by-electiona to continue as now. Would 



yon still object to the Belgian list system ? — That, 
again, restricts the choice of the elector to a ticket, and 
I should like the electors to choose from among five 
individuals or eo. 

1578. But a single individual cun stand by himself 
in Belgium theoretically, though it is not often done P 
— He could stand by himself. Yes, but unless lie had 
a strong peraonid following, he would not have any 
chance. Unless he was on one of the lists which repre- 
sents a substantial following, lie would have no chance. 

1579. It does not happen very often, but there is 
no reason why an independent member should nob 
present himself in that way P — No, there is not. 

1580. But, still, you do not think the list system 
would be suited to the English temperament ? — I do 
not think it would. 

1581. Do you think that party organisation him 
greatly increased during the last 20 yc-.ua or so P — I 
think it has. 

1582. Do you consider the effect of proportional 
representation would he to reduce it, because just the 
contrary has been said by some witnesses ? — Of course 
there would he organisation. There would he great 
endeavour, no doubt, on the part of the different par- 
ties to secure as many seats as possible, but the wider 
choice given to the electorate would destroy the 
extreme efficiency of the organisation. I do not mean 
to say that organisation would not exist, but it would 
not be so effective in overruling the independent choice 
of the elector. 

1583. But the argument is that the elector would 
1m so puzzled by the variety of choice put before him, 
that he would take the advice given lnm by his party 
managers to vote for certain candidates? — Some 
electors would, but 1 think it would be better that an 
intelligent elector should have a choice which he can 
exercise without necessarily consulting the party 
managers. The unintelligent elector will always vote 
unintelligently, anyhow. 

1584. As to the majority in the House of Commons, 
do you think a much smaller majority than Inis been 
usual of late years would he quite sufficient P Some 
figures that have been put before the Commission 
seemed to indicate that if strict proportional represen- 
tation had been applied in 1895 there would have been 
no majority at all, and that the parties were absolutely 
equally balanced. Supposing it worked out with a 
majority of two or three for one side or the other, 
would it 1*3 possible to continue the Government with 
that? — I think followers would arrange themselves, and 
the country would settle the matter. Supposing a 
Government found that it could not cany on, and went 
to the country, I think the country would take care to 
settle it. One does not often get opinions so equally 
balanced. There were times in the fifties when it 
was difficult to form a government, but somehow the 
Government was carried on, and not badly. 

1585. Do you think the question of proportional 
representation attracts much attention now among 
politicians ; I moan among those who are interested in 
the working of elections P — Do you mean that it is a 
popular subject on a platform? I should be afraid 
not. 

1580. But do you think it is often discussed P — I 
think it is a great deal discussed among people who 
t hink about politics, hut I do not think anyone who 
went on to a platform to speak for a candidate on 
either side would take it up as a palatable subject. 

1587. We had a French witness here the other day 
who assured us that he had addressed an audience of 
6,000 at Rouen on the subject for three hours, and was 
heard with enthusiasm in an open-air meeting. Have 
you come to any conclusion ns to whether the general 
opinion here is favourable to it or unfavourable P — No, 
I could not express any opinion on that point. 

1588. (Sir Courtenay Ilbert.) Wonld you l)e in 
favour of a partial application of the system? — 
Experimentally do you mean P 

1589. Yes. It has beau suggested that it might he 
applied to certain large cities as distinguished from the 
rest of the country ? — Yes, I should like to see it. It 
it a matter on which the country might very well 
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proceed by experiment, mid I should be very glad to 
Bee it applied either to cities or to rural districts. 

1590. It is just on the border of our Inquiry, and 
our Inquiry does not extend to local elections; but 
would you or would you not consider tliat the present 
system could be applied more advantageously to local 
elections than to parliamentary elections? Would 
you be in favour of lieginniug by experiment with 
local elections?— I think, in the general interest, I 
would rather see it begun with parliamentary elections. 

1 mean, tliat the issues are larger, and you want a 
range of ohoice much more than in local elections, where 
the issues ore comparatively very small. 

1591. You spoke of the case of Wales and Ireland. 
Have you thought of any way in which yon could 
apply the system to either Wales or Ireland bo as 
to safeguard the representation of the minority? — It 
would involve a system of redistribution in Wales. 

1592. An y application of the system woidd involve 
redistribution. I think we must take for granted that 
it would involve a sulistitution of large constituencies 
for small constituencies ? — Yes. 

1593. We do not want to go into details of the re- 
distribution, but have you thought at all of how you 
would apply tlie system to either Wales or Ireland P — 
No, I have not worked out any definite scheme. 

1594. Supposing the system— what we may call the 
Courtney system — were applied generally, how do you 
think it would work in practice ? It has been suggested 
that, in practice, party machinery would still work; 
they would apply lists of candidates to be voted for en 
hloc, and the tendency of the elector would be to vote 
for this or that group. Should you agree with that P — 
I have no doubt, as I have said, that the party organisa- 
tion would go on, but it would be less effective because 
the elector who somewhat resents the narrow choice 
of the party organisation now, would choose the candi- 
date he liked. The party organisation would prevail 
among strict party people and among the people who 
would be glad to have someone to make np their minds 
for them, which is the case with a good many people, 
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but it would not prevail with the man who really wanted 
to find the Bort of representative who could express his 
view. 

1595. We had evidence from a very interesting 
French witness, M. Flandin, who classified candidates 
under various heads — Conservatives and Radicals, and 
what he called the “ Sauvage," by which I take it he 
meant the independent Member? — That is the view of 
the organiser. 

1596. Would the “Sauvage” have much chance 
under the proportional representation system P — I think 
he would have a chance. You would get a variety here 
and there. I do not think that it is desirable to have 
too many, if you mean by “ Sauvage,” not so much 
“independent” as “ incalculable.” 

1597. I hope I have not misrepresented the meaning 
of “ Sauvage,” but I have used the expression which 
M. Flandin used more than once. Practically, would 
the independent Member who is not supported by party 
organisation havr much chance in England P — I think 
he would here and there, but not so much chance as 
under the Hare system, under which he would probably 
find some constituency somewhere or other among 
miscellaneous people in the United Kingdom. He 
certainly would have a chance here and there, the con- 
stituencies being sufficiently large. 

1598. Your real objection is to the too strict organi- 
tation of the party system ? — Yes, I think it has a very 
bad effect on the minds of the electors, and really on 
the political condition of the country. I Lliink we are 
groaning under the severe organisation which is crush- 
ing the life out of politics. 

1599. And yet without party organisation it would 
be difficult to carry on business in Parliament? — Quite 
so. One must have rules of some sort j but it is not 
necessary to be slaves to them. 

1600. You think the system of proportional repre- 
sentation would l>e compatible with a party system P — 
I think it would. I should be very sorry to see the 
party system disappear. 

ss withdrew. 



Mr. James Gibb, M.P., called and examined. 
Memorandum handed in by tlie Witness. 



The vote is a more valuable thing to the elector 
under proportional representation than under the single 
member system. If the object of on intelligent elector 
is to give effect to his convictions he has a better 
opportunity of doing so with six candidates before him 
than if there were only two. 

Proportional representation respects and builds upon 
the individuality of the elector, the only sure foundation 
of a safe and stable government. 

Proportional representation better than auy other 
scheme in the field enables electors to express then- 
minds. 

Proportional representation proceeds upon the 
assumption that this is a desirable thing to do ; that if 
there are drawbacks to giving so much freedom to 
electors, tlie advantages in the long run are greater 
than any drawbacks. 

In til is assumption it perhaps differs from some 
other methods. The single-member system seems 
rather to imply a belief that the elector's liberty of 
choice must be narrowed, or he will abuse it. 

It seems to me that, taught by experience of tlie 
single-member system, we have now arrived at a point 
when another step is due m the evolution of the 
people's lilierties ; when the individual elector should 
obtain a greater freedom of choice and therefore a- 
more intimate relation to national affairs. 

If electors are enabled to put more intelligence and 
conscience into then- votes tlie nation is the gainer. 
Indeed, the character of the electorate is of paramount 
importance ; one outcome of it being the character of 
the House of Commons. 

The electors have not yet had a fair chance of 
showing wliat they can do in the making of a Houso of 
Commons. The question put to them is in such a form 
that they can hardly give an intelligible reply. 



Proportional representation would in my judgment 
quicken tlie interest of the people in politics, and by 
bringing the electorate and the House of Commons 
into closer accord would increase the authority of the 
latter. 

The effect of increased power and responsibility of 
the electors may be expeoted to be far reaching, not 
only on Parliament, but on the manhood of the nation. 

The advantages of proportional representation and 
tlie evils of the single-member system tend to increase. 
The exercise of choice is educational ; the single- 
member system lends itself to the tyranny of sectional 
interests and the power of money. If it is worth the 
while of any large sectional interest to win elections by 
spending money on the wuverers, the money will be 
spent to the discomfiture of the more stable elements 
of the community. 

It is not good for on elector that he should always 
be .in a hopeless minority, or indeed tliat he should 
always form one of a secure majority : nor is it good 
for the State that a constituency should not contain a 
considerable number of electors open to have their votes 
influenced by reason. 

The advantages of proportional representation seem 
to me so great, and the need for reform so insistent, 
that I do not think we ought to be turned away from 
the true reform by small difficulties. 

Apart from the machinery of proportional repre- 
sentation, the chief objections made to it seem to be 
(1) that under it the two parties would be almost 
equally divided in the House of Commons ; (2) that it 
would give an undue advantage to cliques and sections, 
and would lead to the formation of groups in the House ; 
(3) that it would increase a candidate’s costs ; and (4) 
that constituencies would be too large for candidates to 
work. 
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(1) Would proportional representation tend to an 
eauality of numbers on tbe two sides of the House ? 
(Vly if the electors happened at tbe time to be so 
divided, and tins is not always the case. Boys and 
girls come into the world in approximately regular 
proportions, but electors’ views vary according to their 
interests and to the facts and considerations brought 
before then- minds. The forces of Liberalism and 
Conservatism ebb and flow. I suppose no great 
measure of reform is carried without as a result a 
number of Liberals Incoming Conservatives, and the 
relative strengths of the parties being consequently 
varied. They were Liberals because they wanted that 
reform. Their zeal slackens now that they have got it, 
and fresh changes appearing on the horizon fail to 
attract, perhaps even frighten them, and thenceforth 
they vote Conservative. On the other hand, the 
advocacy of certain changes gradually makes converts, 
and perhaps altera the balance in favour of Liberals. 
Literal as I am, I would rather have a fair representation 
of the people in the House of Commons, and Literalism 
ascendant in the House only when it is ascendant in 
tbe country, than I would have an unfair representation, 
sometimes unduly favourable to Liberalism. 

(2) Would cliques and sections obtain undue repre- 
sentation ? I think they sometimes now obtain undue 
representation by selling themselves to the highest 
bidder. Under proportional representation they would 
be represented according to their numbers. If by 
cliques and sections we refer to small bodies of electors 
holding exceptional views on isolated points, such as 
vaccination, then - representative would probably belong 
to one of the parties, vaccination not being a large 
enough subject to found a general policy upon. But if 
by a section we mean a considerable body of opinion 
such as could aspire to form a group in the House, the 
single-member system does not prevent the separate 
representation of such, though it unduly accentuates 
the differences between the group and the party in the 
House it is most like. 

(3) and (4) I am hopeful that costs under propor- 
tional representation might be less than they are now, 
and that for this reason. At an election some of the 
electors are strongly for you and some are strongly 
against you. Speaking generally, those electors will 
vote accordingly. But there is another class of electors, 
and upon them, unfortunately, under the single- member 
system, the result often depends. They are the 
apathetic, and to overcome their apathy by extensive 
advertising, &e., costs much money. Their electoral 
value would be less under proportional representation. 
As to the difficulty of working a large constituency, 
this also, I think, might be less under proportional 
representation than under our present system. With 
quickened interest, arising from a larger choice, the 
electors, I think, would take a more active part in the 
election, and probably there would be more heckling 
for the purpose of discriminating between the several 
candidates. The electors, in fact, would be seeking 
their candidates, instead of the candidates the electors. 
I think the legal limit of a candidate’s expenses for a 
large constituency might well be reduced. 



1601. (Chairman.) Ton are Member of Parliament 
for the Harrow Division of Middlesex ? — Yes. 

1602. You are also on the Committee of the Pro- 
portional Representation Society ? — Yes. 

1603. We should particularly like to hear your 
evidence with regal'd to the constituency which you 
now represent, which, I understand, is one of the 
largest in the country as far as the number of electors 
go P — At the General Election there were over 28,000 
electors on the Register, and over 22,000 voted. 

1604. So that you can speak with experience of a 
large number of electors? — Yes, in that particular 
constituency. 

1605. Supposing that any scheme of redistribution 
comes about by which large areas are put into six- or 
seven-member constituencies, do you think it would be 
practicable for candidates to become acquainted with 
their constituents P — Certainly, if the constituency were 
not larger than that one. 



1606. It has been often urged os an objection to 
any scheme of proportional representation that no man 
could ever become acquainted with his constituents P — 
He could not become personally acquainted with them 
That would bo impossible, nor do I think it is necessary. 

1607. But could he attend frequent meetings P — Y es, 
I think so, certainly. 

1608. Supposing by any scheme your division was 
added to several others, would it then be possible P— 
There are now 34,000 electors. That would give ns, 
say, three members. 

1609. I think it would work out a little more— 
about 12,000 to each member p — That is not quite three 
members. 

1610. In all probability other constituencies would 
have to be added on to it P — I do not think, even in 
that size of constituency, you can become personally 
acquainted with everybody. I think that is out of the 
question, but I think you could with a larger constitu- 
ency than that make your views sufficiently well known 
amongst the people, especially if there was more desire 
on their part to know what your views were, and that, 

I believe, would be the result of proportional repre- 
sentation, where electors had a larger choice. 

1611. Quite apart from the question of whether 
feasible or not, do you think it necessary that the local 
connection which now exists between the member and 
the constituency should be continued? — I think it 
always will exist. I think thera is already a prejudice, 
or at any rate a strong feeling on the part of people 
to have a local representative, and I think even under 
Mr. Hare’s scheme you would find that the weight of 
local feeling would be very great, as certainly it would 
be under anything that is now proposed. 

1612. From your memorandum I gather that your 
view is that the vote exercised by each individual ought 
to enable him to have as much choice as to where he 
planes it as possible ? — That is my view. 

1613. So the larger the number of candidates before 
him the better it would be ? — Certainly, the greater the 
value of the vote to him, and therefore the greater the 
value of his vote to the nation. 

1614. Theoretically, you would be in favour of Mr. 
Hare's scheme ? — That is a perfection. 

1615. The larger the area the tetter P — Other things 
being equal, the larger the area the better. 

1616. You would, of course, endeavour to preserve 
local identities ? — Yes, and I think that is easily done. 

1617. Large cities you would still keep as one con- 
stituency P — As far as possible, yes, and I think it would 
be an advantage. I think people feel as citizens. It 
seems to me a pity to split up a city unnecessarily. 

1618. Taking the Metropolis, would you divide that 
into boroughs P — I am not prepared to say. I think 
London ought to he divided into four or five con- 
stituences. 

1619. Returning ten or a dozen members apiece ? — 

I should always have an odd number of members. I 
think the people would not like it if you had an even 
number of members, to think that the majority really 
had not a majority in the House. 1 think, therefore, 
that you ought to have three, five, seven, nine or eleven 
members. 

1620. So that there would be a majority in each 
constituency P — Yes, and it would have a majority in 
the House. 

1621. Do you consider that under this scheme there 
would be any fear of the Government of the day not 
being able to obtain an effective majority ? — I think if the 
electors throughout the country are evenly divided, it is 
well they should be equally represented, and I do not 
think any practical difficulty would occur. Supposing, 
as a matter of fact, you had equality in the House, 
surely what would happen would te that there would be 
a fresh formation of parties, that is to say, some on one 
side would tend towards the other side, and you would 
have something like coalition. But as a matter of fact, 
it seems to me that we very seldom in this country have 
a state of equilibrium. 

1622. But supposing there was proportional repre- 
sentation? — We should not then, because we should 
not have it in the country. We have not got it in the 
country, and we should not have it in the House. If 
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we had it in the country momentarily, it would very 
soon vary again, either because the House was not 
doing enough or because it was doing too much. 

1623. I understand the figures put forward by the 
Proportional Representation Society tend to show that 
tho majority is always in excess of what it ought to beP 

1624. Therefore, the majority ought to be less ?— 
Certainly less, but valuable. 

1G25. You do not think that would be in practice a 
real difficulty P — I do not. 

1626. One of the advantages you state is that you 
think a greater interest in elections would be taken P— 
I do. 

1627. By the individual elector ? — Yes. 

1628. You do not think he would tend to become a 
mere part of tbe machine ? — No, far less so. I think 
the power of the machine over him now is too great. 
Under the present system it is able to say to him: 

Unless you do what we toll you. you jeopardise the 
interests of your party." 

1629. You do not think, having a long list of 
candidates, the elector would take the list which his 
party mauager puts before him P — 1 think some would, 
but I think a growing number would not, because I 
think you would have a growing intelligence in the 
community, and they could give their votes iis they 
chose without damaging their party. That is the great 
thing. I do not think we ought to legislate for the 
least intelligent portion of the community. I think we 
should go a little above even tbe mean. 

1630. But in practice it has been shown that under 
the cumulative vote a great majority of electors did 
that? — I think the cumulative vote was a great 
mistake. It did not trust the elector, but put an 
enormous power in the hands of the machine j in fact 
it made the machine absolutely necessary. 

1631. You do not think Unit system i3 in the least 
comparable with proportional representation? — I do 
not compare them. Tho cumulative vote seemed to me 
to be even worse than tho single-member constituency ; 
it took more of the initiative out of tbe hands of the 
elector, whereas this gives a greater power to the 
elector. In the School Board Elections, for instance, 
it became the practice, I believe, even for the muchine 
to portion out certain churches, asking one church to 
vote for one candidate and another for another — in 
fact., the electors were like pawns in the hands of the 
machine. 

1632. In fact, the disadvantages were so great that 
that it was practically universally condemned ? — I do 
not wonder at it. 

1633. You say in your memorandum that one of the 
chief objections made to proportional representation is 
“ that it would give an undue advantage to cliques and 
“ sections, and would lead to the formation of groups in 
“ the House ” You do not anticipate that that would 
he the result p — I do not. As I have stated, as far as 
peculiarities on one particular point are concerned, a man 
who holds such views does not necessarily separate him- 
self from his party, and he is in no trouble to his party 
leaders ; but when yon come to the formation of groups, 
for instance, the Labour Party — and I do not know 
whether yon would call it a group still — in a case of 
that sort, the single-member constituency does not 
prevent it, and did not prevent it. The proportional 
representation system could do no more than give it its 
due weight. 

1634. Under our existing system, surely every 
important section of the community is represented 
in the House. There is hardly a body you can mention 
that has not gob its representative P — No, perhaps 
not. 

1635. Even organised societies, such as the teachers, 
have their representatives ? — Yes, who are, nevertheless, 
party men. 

1636. And party men besides ? — Yes. 

1637. So it cannot be said that under the present 
system there is that want of representation ? — There 
may not he proportional representation. That I am 
not prepared to say, nor am I prepared to say that 
there is any view which ought to be represented that is 
not represented. 



1638. And there are a certain number of indepen- 

dent men in this Parliament, as there always Wo 
been?— Yes. J ve 

1639. Do you think it desirable that that n 1 nq a 0 j 
man should be encouraged? — Yes, I certainly do. I 
think the more independence of thought we have in the 
House of Commons the better ; nor do I think in the 
long run that it would militate against party organisa- 
tion. because common sense favours party organisation. 

1640. Another objection which you say has been 
urged against it is the question of expense P — Yes. 

1641. Is that on important objection, do you think? 
— Of course the larger the constituency, one would say 
the greater the expense, but I do think with a greater 
interest on the part of the electorate a candidate might 
really spend less than he does now oven over a larger 
constituency ; that is to say, he will have a larger 
constituency and a greater variety to appeal to, and he 
will not need necessarily to win over the apathetic or 
indifferent people or people who do not quite agree with 
him — and it is in attempting to do this that the money 
goes. 

1642. The wobblers, the people of undecided views, 
who have to 1« attracted ? — Yes. who must l>e urged to 
vote by placards on the hoardings and by frequent, 
canvassing, and by any and every means. They might 
bo neglected by some candidates, or comparatively 
neglected, and yet such candidates might succeed. 

1643. You have dealt with the question of con- 
stituencies being too large to work. As to practical 
difficulties in the way, as far as tbe actual counting is 
concerned, do you think that difficulty am be got over ? 
— Yes. 

1644. It is a great deal more complicated neces- 
sarily P — Yes, I know the method, and I think there is 
no difficulty whatever to people skilled in counting. 

1645. But you would have to find the skilled men 
all over the country ? — That is very easily done. 

1646. You think they would be forthcoming ? — Yes, 
the operation is really simple, though it sounds compli- 
cated in a Bill. 

1047. You think the intelligence of the electors 
would enable them to understand the system? — To 
understand their part, or understand the counting P 

1648. To understand them part p — They could 
understand them part, certainly. 

1649. You do not think that would be difficult?— 
I do not think so. 

1650. Putting 1, 2, 3, or 4 is more complicated 
than puttiug a simple X P — It may be a little more 
complicated, but I should expect a very small per- 
centage of the electors would not understand it. 

1651. You would not anticipate many spoiled 
papers P — No. 

1652. Would you like this scheme to be begun in a 
tentative manner experimentally, supposing the country 
was not considered ripe for a big change P — I should 
like it to be begun in any way. 

1653. Would you extend it to other elections be- 
sides parliamentary elections ? — I think parliamentary 
elections would be tbe best test, because they are tbe 
elections that excite the greatest interest. 

1654. Have you compared this proportional repre- 
sentation system with other systems, such as the 
Belgian system ? — I know very little about tbe Belgian 
system, but I do not like it because it does not do what 
I wish to see done, that is, it does not put power into the 
hands of the electors, It does not give sufficient power 
to the electoi*. As I understand the Belgian scheme, 
an electoi 1 cannot vote for a name out of one list and one 
out of another : he must confine himself to one list. 

1655. Did you read the evidence which was given by 
M. Plandin a fortnight ago here ? — No. 

1656. His scheme is a modification of that which 
does away with that difficulty and gives a combination 
of your proposed scheme and the Belgian system. Do 
you think that would bo worth trying P — But could it 
be very much simpler than the 1, 2, 3, and 4 ? 

1657. Your scheme is an extension, I should say, 
of the alternative vote? — I think that is preferable 
to the second ballot, but, of oourse, it has not the 
advantages of the single transferable vote. 
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1658. Would you prefer to see the alternative vote 
tried rather than nothing at all? — Yes, rather than 
nothing at all. I think it might familiarise people with 
the method of voting, hut it has not the essential 
merits of the other system. 

1659. One objection which has been urged fre- 
quently is that under this proportional representation 
scheme there is no method of testing a by-election, nnd 
to have a by-election in a large area is so difficult P— Of 
coarse, it is a weakness. The only way I see is that 
you might make it a single-member constituency for 
the time being for that by-election. 

1660. Which might be a very costly and very 
difficult matter P— Yes, if thoroughly fought, it might 
be costly. 

1661. But you would not suggest any scheme of 
co-option, or supplementary candidates P — I would not. 

I do not think the people would like to see somebody 
sitting in the House who had not Ihjcu elected at the 
time. 

1662. ( Sir Courtenay Ilbert .) How do you think the 
proportional representation system would work in 
practice if applied in England P How would the lists 
be framed, and by whom P — I think they would probably 
be framed by parties — by the machines. 

1663. Speaking from memory, I think it was said 
in a book written 40 or 50 years ago, that the question 
most present in the mind of an ordinary elector was not 
“ Do I wish to vote for A or B P " blit “ Do I wish to vote 
for or against the present Government P ’’ I suppose 
that is true still P — I think yon cannot treat electors as 
a whole. You have all sorts amongst the electors, and 
a good many would vote in that way, but I would like 
to provide also for those who would exercise an inde- 
pendent judgment. 

1664. You think the proportional representation 
system would give a better chance to this class P — I 
certainly do. 

1665. Take the intelligent elector, do not you think 
tho most important question to him is, “ Shall the 
present Government remain or go?” — Yes. I think 
that is the most important question before him ; but 
supposing he means “ Yes,” ho may give different votes 
under proportional representation, acoording to the 
people who are before him. 

1666. Will not he he told how to vote ? — Yes, he will 
be told j but he will not obey. 

1667. Would not he, in the majority of cases, oljcy P 
— I think in most eases he would ; but if in some cases 
he does not, so much to the good. 

1668. I am still talking of the intelligent voter, who 
thinks the most important question is whether the 
present Government should stay or go out ? — Yes. 

1669. Would not his tendency be to adopt the sug- 
gestions of the machine, that voting in a particular way 
would have one effect or the other P — Yes, if the machine 
was able to Bay to him that the result depended on his 
choosing A rather than B ; but they cannot say that to 
him , 

1670. Would not they say, “ If you want to keep the 
present Government in, vote for that list ” P — Then he 
would say “ Why P ” 

1671 . W ould he P — I think so, if he was an intelligent 
elector. 

1672. Anyhow, yon think the machine would have a 
great deal to say in the preparation of the lists if the 
proportional representation system were adopted ? — Yes, 
I think it would. 

1673. The ordinary tendency would be even for the 
intelligent elector to vote in accordance with the 
suggestions of the party organisation P — I should not 
go as far as that. 

1674. (Mr. Edwin S. Montagu.) I do not know 
anything about the Harrow division. Is it a rural con- 
stituency at all P — Yes, half of it is rural and half of it 
is town. 

1675. Then you are aware of the extreme difficulties 
of transit and the like which prevent even an intelligent 
elector in certain rural constituencies from going any 
large distance P — Yes. 

1676. Do not yon think therefore that the making 
of rural constituencies any larger would make it difficult 
for the electors to obtain political education ? — Of 
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conroe, the larger the area that you luive, if you had 
a ve,y sparsely populated area, undoubtedly the more 
difficult it would be for them even to see their candi- 
dates. 

1677. Therefore, do you consider tho proportional 
system of representation, with its numerous members 
and its larger areas, i 3 equally applicable to rural con- 
stituencies as to cities ? — I would not say equally appli- 
cable. I think you might have areas so large that to 
apply a proportional number of members to it would 
introduce practical difficulties. 

1678. That possibly would be one of the reasons 
why you suggest that you would be prepared to see it 
tried first experimentally in cities P- What I said was 
that I should be glad to see it tried anywhere. I think 
with these very large constituencies, where a man could 
not familiarise himself with every hamlet, the Press 
would play a larger part, and printing would play a 
larger part. What I would chiefly roly upon, I confess, 
is increased interest by the electors themselves. 

1679. An increased interest, because you think that 
the candidate whom they would have the opportunity 
of voting for would be more in accord with their 
particular political opinions ? — Certainly. 

1680. Do not yon think the candidates are chosen 
by the party organisations now because they will be 
likely to commend themselves to the electorate ? — But 
one machine has to ohoose a man who will cover the 
whole of its party. 

1681. Quite so, hut will not the party machine 
under the proportional representation system have to 
choose three or four men who will cover the whole of 
their’ party ? — Yes, three or four men. 

1682. Equally of the party stamp ? — In my judg- 
ment, they would be wise not to choose men all exactly 
alike. 

1683. Yon suggest that the party organisation would 
then choose men differing in the stability of their 
loyalty to the party machine ?— Not at all diffei-ing in 
their stability to their party, but differing in them own 
shades of thought. 

1684. Differing, therefore, in the degree to which 
they approach the condition of independence? — Not 
differing in the point of loyalty to their party, but 
diffei-ing on some particular subject which does not 
imply loyalty or disloyalty. 

1685. If that he the ease, there would still be no 
room therefore for the increase in the numl>er of inde- 
pendent membei’s returned ? — I think there would be 
plenty of room for independent members, but to an 
extent these men are themselves adopted by the machine ; 
at any rate, they would have a variety of view even if 
they are not more independent of the party. 

1680. Therefore, you do not put forward this scheme 
as weakening in any way the managers of the party P — 
That is not the object of it. I do not know that that 
would not be somewhat the effect of it. If a man goes 
to the House of Commons with independent views, I 
daresay he is a more difficult man for the party people 
to deal with, but in the long rim I do not think that 
that independence is going to militate against stability 
of Government, because the members holding these 
independent views will recognise that they have a 
substantial interest in maintaining one of the two 
parties. 

1687. I believe you are of opinion that a man of 
independent views who is likely to prove difficult to 
party management would not obtain a position on the 
party list even under proportional representation? — 
That would prejudice him in his constituency. 

1 688. And he would not. therefore, be likely to gain 
election? — That depends. It is a question of degree 
of likelihood ; he might have some striking qualities, 
hut, speaking generally, I should say it would bd 
against him rather than for him that he did not attach 
himself to any party. 

1689. It is possible for an independent member to 
get into the House of Commons as it exists at present P 
— "We have seen them there. 

1690. Do you believe there would be many more 
of them, or do you anticipate an increase P — I do not 
know. 



Mr. J. Gibb, m.p. 
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1691. (Sir Francis Hopwood.) Do you thiuk they 
go in as “ independents " or become “independents' 
after they are there? — Some have gone in as “inde- 
pendents." 

1692. (Lord Lochee.) Yon say in your Memorandum 
that under proportional representation there would be 
au increase of heckling? — I meant by that that I 
thought the electors would take the matter more into 
their own hands, and they would be the people looking 
after the candidates rather than the candidates looking 
after the electors, and, therefore, would come to heckle 
the candidates in order - to discriminate between them. 

1693. You are thinking of England only in regard 
to that ? — Yes, I was thinking of England. 

1694-. (Chairman.) Are there any other recommen- 
dations besides the question of proportional ropresen- 
The witne 
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tation which you would like to make with reference 
to elections to the House of Commons— such as all 

elections being held on one day, for instance? X am 

certainly in favour of that, and also payment of official 
expenses. 

1695. I do not know that these questions come 
quite within our reference ; it is rather doubtful. The 
question of elections on one day I think is involved, 
because it would be necessai - y under a scheme of 
proportional representation ? — Would it ? 

1696. You would have large areas, and the objec- 
tions urged against having the elections ou one day 
would l>e equally valid against having an election for a 
seven-member constituency on one day? — I think it 
would be wise to liave them on one day. 

s withdrew. 
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No practical system of electoral reform can secure 
a representation of the people which would he scientifi- 
cally accurate and complete. 

I am opposed primarily to proportional representa- 
tion as advocated by the Proportional Representation 
Society, because — 

(1) It appears to be based upon the assumption that 

the vote is the complete expression of the 
reasoned will of the people. 

(2) It assumes that small minorities ought to be 

directly represented in Parliament. 

(S) It assumes that the political object of the 
minority vote will endure for the Parliament 
to which the minority representative is 
elected ; or, in the event of the disappearance 
of that object from the field of practical 
politics, it leaves the minority representative 
in the position of a political free lance. 

(4) Judging by the speeches and writings of some 

of its advocates, it appears to attach more 
weight to the independence of the Member 
of Parliament than to the due representation 
of the wishes of the people, c.g., “ Candidates 
“ ought to be allowed to maintain their eelf- 
“ respect and independent position, and not 
“ be forced to be the slaves or servants of 
“ some particular party in the constituency 
“ which they sought to represent." (0. A. 
Oiipps, K.C., Caxton Hall, 10th April 1908.) 

This claim for independence is absolutely 
inconsistent with the argument that all 
minorities ought to be represented. 

(5) Many other of the arguments used by the 

advocates of proportional reptresen tation are 
also mutually destructive, e.g . : — 

(a) Some say it would not tend to 
increase the importance of groups, hut 
“ will develop and encourage the proper 
“ use and understanding of a party 
“ system (J. Pisclier Williams, in “ Re- 
presentation,” Febraary 1909), whilst 
others admit that it would encourage the 



foi - mation of groups (Lord Courtney, 
before the Royal Commission). 

(b) Some say the present system places 
power in the hands of “ bosses " (“ Repre- 
sentation," April 1909, p. 31), and that 
proportional representation would “not 
lend itself bo the party caucus" (Lord 
Courtney, before the Royal Commission), 
and would lead to “ the spontaneous asso- 
“ ciations of voters seeming a member to 
*' themselves" (Lord Courtney, “Repre- 
sentation," April 1909, p. 33). 

On the other hand, the leaflet, “The 
“ Single Transferable Vote. An Explana- 
“ tion,” issued in December 1908, by the 
Proportional Representation Society, 
admits that the process of voting would 
be made easy to the elector, because “ in 
“ practice the party agents would be sure 
“ to issue voting cards directing their 
“ supporters how to vote." 

(c) Although the very object of the 
existence of their society is to secure the 
representation of small and relatively un- 
important minorities, yet one of their most 
influential supportere, Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, said at the Caxton Hall, on April 
10th, 1908, that under a system of pro- 
portional representation “individual mein- 
“ here would feel a healthier freedom and 
“ lie more able to resist the influence of 
“ small minorities of their constituents.’ 

I am also opposed to proportional representation 
because, in my opinion, it is unnecessary and un- 
desirable. 

It is unnecessary, because — 

Experience tends to show that the existing 
system, if brought up to date by an equitable 
scheme of redistribution, would serve to gij* 
effect to the will of the people with substantial 
accuracy. The tendency to exaggeration . of 
the representation of the majority in relation 
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to the actual voting, to which the critics of the 
present system call attention, is, in practice, 
an advantage, because it makes for strong 
government. 

Further, under the existing system minori- 
ties receive a reasonable amount of representa- 
tion, either directly or indirectly. A member 
represents not merely those who actually voted 
for him, whose exact identity must, under the 
ballot, always remain unknown, but the whole 
of the constituency by which he is returned. 
More than this, he is in a fiduciary capacity to 
the whole Empire. If he is sane, ho never 
ignores the articulate voice of any minority, 
however small, because he knows that a minority 
may develop into a majority, and that if he is 
to hold his seat ho must deal fairly with all his 
constituents. 

It is undesirable — 

1. On general grounds. 

2. On practical grounds. 

On general grounds, because — 

(1) It is extraordinarily complex in its 
working and is not likely to win the confidence 
of the uneducated elector. 

(2) It would revolutionise the present 
system of party government by tending to the 
increase of groups. In this way administration 
would become less stable ; legislation would 
become move and more a matter of compromise 
and of the sacrifice of principle to expediency ; 
continuity of policy generally would disappear, 
and foreign policy in particular would lose 
force and directness to a dangerous extent. 

(3) It would widen the field for intrigue in 
Parliament and lower the tone of politics 
generally. 

(4) It would unduly magnify the import- 
ance of the minority representative, placing, in 
many instances, the casting vote in Ins hands. 

(5) ' It is incapable of application in a com- 
pletely logical form, and, under the system 
advocated by the Proportional Representation 
Society, might conceivably fail, owing to the 
equal distribution of the minority, to secure 
any representation for it. 

On praeticul grounds, because — 

(1) It would increase the expenses of can- 
didates very largely prior to and at the time of 
an election ; particularly under such headings 
as meetings, railway and posting expenses, 
committee rooms, postages, &c. 

(2) It would increase the expenses of the 
Returning Officer ; particularly in relation to 
the travelling expenses of presiding officers, 
counting agents and others, and to the collec- 
tion of the ballot boxes. 

(3) It would increase the physical and 
mental strain upon candidates to an unbearable 
point, thereby squeezing out the business man 
and leaving the field to the professional type 
of politician. 

(4) It would involve great delay in ascer- 
taining and declaring the result. 

(5) It would increase the risk of error in 
the count and tend to expensive recounts and 
petitions. 

(6) It would fail, under present conditions 
of education and political knowledge, to meet 
the intentions of the promoters, because many 
papers would be spoilt and only a small per- 
centage of voters would fully exercise their 
preferences, or, indeed, go beyond the party 
ticket. 

(7) It would increase the power of the 
“ boss.” 

In conclusion, I beg leave to advocate an electoral 
system which is the natural development of the Reforms 
of 1884-5. Its main principles have already been 
largely applied ; they are generally understood by the 
electorate and have won their confidence. Mathe- 
matical principles are all very well for schoolmen, but. 



the British working man loves above all tilings a 
straight fight, with the spoils to the victor. He has no 
use for a system which requires several sums in pro- 
portion to find out who lias won. To this day, after 
37 years’ experience, the labourer has hardly grasped 
the fact that the lsdlot is both secret and free from 
the possibility of unfair dealing. The complexities of 
proportional representation would either reduce him 
to a state of clironic distrust resulting in apathy, or 
would deliver him as a helpless victim, into the hands 
of the party manager. 

The system I advocate requires — 

(1) Single member constituencies. 

(2) The single vote. 

(3) Equal electoral areas. 

(4) An alternative vote in cases where there are 

more than two candidates. This would 
only lie partially utilised, but, on the 
whole, it would bo preferable to a second 
ballot. 



1697. (Chairman.) Ton are the Secretary of the 
Liberal Unionist Association ? — I am. 

1698. In your official capacity you have had the con- 
duct of a great many elections P — I have had to do with 
them more or less directly. My first election agency 
was in 1874. Since then I have always been actively 
engaged in political work. My connection with the 
headquarters of the Liberal Unionist party, first as 
assistant secretory, then as secretary, dates from 
February 1887, and has afforded me direct personal 
experience in all parts of the United Kingdom. 

1699. In the memorandum which you have circu- 
lated yon first of all state that “ no practicable system 
“ of electoral reform can secure a representation of the 
“ people which would be scientifically accurate and 
“ complete." — That is rather obvious, I think. 

1700. Do you consider that the present system is 
not in every sense satisfactory ? — The present system 
is u dt in every sense satisfactory as applied, but I think 
that many of the difficulties — those difficulties which are 
particularly urged by advocates of proportional repre- 
sentation — would lie removed by an equitable system of 
redistribution. I find that the points on which speakers 
dwelt largely at the OaxtonHoll meeting were the fact 
that there were sncli great discrepancies in the sizes of 
constituencies, and the other fact that in some cases, 
owing to there being three or more candidates for one 
3cat, the representative of the minority was sometimes 
elected. I think those were the main arguments of 
many of the gentlemen. Mr. Robertson, M.P.. said, in 
a letter which was read at the meeting: “The chief 
“ moving force has been the general discontent occa- 
“ sioned by the return of candidates by minority votes 
“ in three-cornered contests.” Mr. Roberts, M.P., in 
seconding the resolution, said : “ Great disparities were 
“ to be found ; some Members representing 2.000 votes, 

«• whilst others represented ten or twelve times that 
“ number.” Those are evils, but it is perfectly clear 
that proportional representation is not the only cure 
for evils of that kind. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, in 
moving the resolution, referred to “ the great inequalities 
hi the sizes of constituencies.” These are the evils on 
which the advocates of proportional representation 
always dwell very largely. 

1701. In your opinion, they could be met equally 
well by a general scheme of redistribution ? — Un- 
doubtedly those difficulties could. 

1702. Following the lines of your memorandum, will 
you first of all take the question of proportional repre- 
sentation as an alternative to the existing system P I 
understand yon urge several objections to it ? — Yes. My 
objections are generally that proportional representation 
is neither necessary, desirable, nor practicable. That is 
briefly my feeling about it. 

1703. The advocates of the system desire that Par- 
liament should be an actual reflex of the country P — 
Yes; but it would not necessarily be so under tbab 
system. 

1704. Eirst of all you state : “ It appears to bo 
a based upon the assumption that the vote is the 
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“ complete expression of the reasoned will of the 
“ people”? — Tes. It is obvious to all of us who 
have had any practical experience that electors vote 
for all kinds of reasons other than political conviction. 
They vote in many cases because they are under the 
influence of their fellows or their unions, or some 
dominant personality — all kinds of reasons other than 
polities. I had an interesting instance of that the 
other day in the case of the Hawick by-election. There 
Mr. Mackinder, who is a very convincing speaker, had 
admirable meetings, and he and Iris friends were rather 
flattered by the manner in which his arguments were 
received. No doubt he did carry conviction to his 
hearers, but the result at the poll was not very different 
from the result on other occasions. A large employer 
of labour, whom I know, told me what he heard pass 
between two of his workmen the day after the poll. One 
said to the other, “ It was a great victory yesterday.” 
The other replied, “But I thought you voted for 
Mr. Mackinder.” “ Oh, no,” was the reply, “ Mr. Mac- 
kinder is a grand man, and speaks fine ” — or some- 
thing of that kind— “but my father was a Liberal ; I 
“ have always voted Liberal and was not going to vote 

“ for a d d Tory." That is the sort of thing. It 

is not a bit political conviction ; it is either habit or 
loyalty to tradition, or emotion, or subjection to some- 
body else’s influence — all sorts of things except political 
conviction. Therefore I do not personally attach so much 
importance to an exact scientific reflection of the vote 
of the people ; it is not necessarily the will of the 
people. 

1705. Do you consider that small minorities do 
obtain sufficient representation in the House of Com- 
mons under the present system? — Yes, I think they 
do. I think most members have a, conscientious desire 
to discharge their duty to all classes of the electorate. 
As to the small minorities, which possibly might under 
a system of proportional representation secure repre- 
sentation, I do not think the value of Parliament 
would be greatly increased by their inclusion. More- 
over, proportional representation might fail to obtain 
the result it seeks. It is conceivable that if we take the 
case of a constituency with three members, propor- 
tional representation might fail where the present 
system might succeed in bringing in a minority repre- 
sentative. I have no doubt you have had these ideas 
and arguments presented to you before. Opinion is in 
a sense gregarious. You find, if you have a minority 
vote in a constituency, it is probably concentrated in 
some particular place, it may be in connection with 
some industry or some union. It might very well 
happen that the minority in a three-member constituency 
would fail to reach the quota; whereas, if that con- 
stituency were broken np into three different consti- 
tuencies, by the grouping of the minority, they would 
return a representative in one of them. But propor- 
tional representation does not, in the form at present 
advocated, seem to me to cure the evil, admitting there 
is an evil 

1706. You do not consider it an evil in localities 
such as Wales, for instance, where no Conservative or 
Unionist obtains representation, or in Birmingham, 
where no Liberal obtains representation ? — I saw the 
other day that Mr. Winston Churchill in receiving a 
deputation from Manchester referred to that Birming- 
ham difficulty, and that inteiwiew was the occasion for 
Mr. Humphreys, the Secretary of the Proportional 
Representation Society, to write a letter to the 
Spectator calling attention to it as a more or less 
convincing argument in support of his case. Merely 
as a matter of curiosity, I looked into the figures. It is 
perfectly true that a considerable body of Liberal and 
Labour vote in Birming h am is not represented ; it is 
also a fact that the Unionist vote in Manchester fails to 
find representation ; but if you apply the principles of 
proportional representation in both those cities, you find 
that the aggregate result is precisely the same as now. 
To-day there are in Birmingham seven Unionists and no 
other representatives. In Manchester there are four 
Radicals and two Labour representatives. If you applied 
proportional representation in each of those cases, the 
result would be that in Birmingham there would be five 
Unionist members, one Radical and one Labour ; and in 



Manchester there would be two Unionist members three 
Radicals and one Labour. The defect is thus cured verv 
largely, and I think if you applied universally the same 
principle, the law of averages would come in. With 
proportional representation, the aggregate representation 
of Birmingham and Manchester would be precisely as 
it is to-day. * ‘ 

1707. You do not attach much importance to the 
fact that in particular localities the minority does not 
obtain representation. ? — No, because if it is a consider- 
able minority, it has its chance of obtaining representation 
sooner or later. I should allow it to be content to 
carry on its missionary work. If it is a minority whioh 
is likely to grow and which possesses real vitality, it 
will be represented somewhere else in the country, ond 
it has there to find its outlet. In other cases let 
apply then- efforts through the agency of the Press or 
through the medium of a magazine and by preaching 
and advocacy. I do not thi nk there is a hardship in 
those cases. 

1708. In the fourth paragraph of your memorandum 
you refer to the argument brought forward as to 
the independence of a Member of Parliament. Do you 
consider that the independence under the present 
system is sufficient P — I think it is, usually. There are 
times of great political importance when crises arise, 
when I think in the interests of the whole country any 
man should be willing to sink his independent opinion 
if he can do it without serious sacrifice of principle. I 
do not quite understand those gentlemen who say in 
one breath that minorities must be represented and in 
the next breath that the Member must be independent. 
I cannot see the logical position. 

1709. They attach importance, I imagine, to the 
fact that it is desirable to have men of independent 
character in the House of Commons, who, under the 
present party system, they contend, do not obtain a fair 
chance of getting in? — I think they get it. Lord 
Courtney reminded tliia Commission that be was in the 
House for 20 years. I have the honour of knowing him, 
and it was my privilege to be his election agent in 1885. 
I should characterise him as an exceedingly independent 
politician. He did not find it particularly difficult to 
obtain a seat in Parliament. There are many others. 

1710. Yon rather traverse the contention that the 
tendency of the present system is to restrict that clasB 
of men? — I do not think it restricts it in any way. 
I cannot see that it does. Of course occasions will arise, 
— we are face to face with one to-day — when it may 
appeal' that some hardship is occasioned; but the 
strongest advocates at the moment of proportional 
representation are gentlemen who do not find themselves 
in harmony with the majority of their party. Suppose 
that Lord Hugh Cecil were returned to Parliament, as 
he very well might be, more or less by the consent or 
concurrence of the Radicals, or suppose Mi'. Abel Smith, 
or any one else, were so returned, one of two things 
would happen ; cither some measure of tariff reform, 
regarded as the first constructive policy of the Unionist 
party, would come before Parliament and succeed or it 
would come before Parliament and be defeated, hut 
there would be an end of the matter, and then Lord 
Hugh Cecil would be at perfect liberty to oppose, as he 
probably would oppose, those whose votes had returned 
him to Parliament. These occasions seem to me to 
be rare accidents. 

1711. (Sir Courtenay Ubert.) A witness who came 
before ns yesterday, Sir William Anson, argued that the 
tendency of party organisation was to become stricter ; 
that it was much stricter now than it was 20 year's ago, 
and consequently it was more difficult for independent 
members to get into Parliament. Would that be your 
view or not ? That was one of the arguments for pro- 
portional representation ? — Broadly, no ; because the 
tendency of party organisation to-day is to become more 
and more representative and democratic. It may lie in 
the long vim that the fact that party organisations know 
that they have an assured body of public opinion behind 
them may tend to strengthen their position. That ’ 3 80- 
But then the whole object of party organisation to-day 
is to reflect as accurately as possible what the wishes of 
the party may he in a constituency. If we reform and 
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reconstitute an association, it is always in the direction 
of democratising it. 

1712. You would not theref ore think that the chance 
of a member of independent views getting into Parlia- 
ment is worse now than it was 20 years ago P— I do not 
think so for a moment. 

1713. ( Chairman .) In paragraph 5 of your memo- 
randum you refer to the contention of the advocates of 
proportional representation that it would not tend to 
increase the importance of groups. In your opinion, you 
think that proportional representation would have the 
opposite effect and would encourage groups ? — If it 
succeeded, but I think it very doubtful whether it would 
succeed. They do not attempt to apply it in a logical 
way. They are prepared to limit it to three-member 
constituencies, or perhaps in boroughs to a larger 
number. They would probably fail altogether. 

1714. I understand you are not in favour of a 
number of groups being in Parliament. You prefer the 
dual party system to a variety of large or small sections ? 
— Infinitely. Groups in a sense will always exist, and 
it is to be desired that there should bo bodies of men 
who may be pioneers, or people who are very wisely 
attempting to prevent rash movements. It is well, how- 
ever, that they should be within parties, and within 
parties always, and ready on great occasions to sub- 
ordinate their individual feelings to what is really the 
general will. Otherwise, it seenm to me that govern- 
ment would become exceedingly difficult. 

1715. You think that the proportional representation 
system would tend to encourage groups and therefore 
make party government more difficult than at present ? 
— I think it undoubtedly would, if applied in such a way 
as to meet the desires of its advocates ; hut, os I say, 
I do not think it will be so applied if the present claim 
is conceded. Mi - . Westlake, in a letter published last 
February by then - publication “ Representation," says 
that in a three-member constituency proportional repre- 
sentation would not have very much effect : It would not 
help minorities much or prevent Liberals from exclud- 
ing Home Rulers or Conservatives from excluding 
Free Traders ; and he goes on to say that with five- 
member constituencies the important sections — that is, 
the important minorities — would not be helped much in 
point of members, but he thinks an arrangement of that 
kind might stimulate exertions, and perhaps prepare the 
way for something in the future. The practical schemes 
to which they limit themselves will therefore fail to 
secure the objects, good or bad, which they desire. I 
do not think it is a practical line to take at all. 

1716. You say you disapprove of the actual pro- 
posals, and you do not think that they are capable of 
being earned out P — I do not think they are. I do not 
think they would effeot their purpose with a limita- 
tion to three or five-member constituencies, and there 
would be gi-eat practical difficulties in the way ; and, 
if you extend it in a logical way, of course it would 
become more and more difficult and impracticable. 
The case of Wales, to which you referred, presents a 
difficulty undoubtedly. The situation in Wales is 
more or less accidental. It may turn round at a very 
early period. It is not a racial question or a national 
question, it is a religious and educational one ; and 
legislation may at on early date very much alter the 
situation in Wales. I do not see how you can treat 
Wales as a separate unit. We have to treat it as a 
part of the whole kingdom. With regard to Ireland 
I do not think their - scheme would modify the repre- 
sentation in any material sense. It certainly would not 
give a seat to the Unionists in Cork City or County, 
us, I think. Lord Courtney suggested. In Dublin, 
undoubtedly, we might get a Unionist. We have had 
a Unionist there before. We may have one there the 
next time. It so happens that the man who represents 
St. Stephen’s Green, Mr. Waldron, is an exceedingly 
popular man and a man who is trusted by the Unionists, 
who believe he would never actually lend himself to any 
destructive measure of Home Rule. As regards Belfast, 
the Nationalists would probably get a seat there, 
they have a seat there to-day. But it would uot affect 
Ireland generally. If its representation was reduced 
to its proper average size, the relative position would 



be very much the some under a single-member system 
as it would be if there was grouping. 

1717. In section (6) of the same paragraph you refer 
to the power placed in the hands of the “bosses.” 
Assuming that some such system was brought about, 
as the Proportional Representation Society recommend, 
do you consider that the party organiser would have 
more or less power P — I think he must necessarily 
become more powerful. I think, with the increase in 
complexity, there must be a corresponding increase in 
the authority of the party manager, because the elector 
will have to look to him more for advice and instruction. 

1718. The fact of the election being not so simple 
would tend to put more power into the hands of the 
machine P — Undoubtedly — in exact ratio, I should say. 

1719. Had you any experience of the School Board 
elections when the cumulative vote was in force? — 

I have not had much direct experience of that, I have 
only a sort of general knowledge of it. Of course, it 
provided a very anxious problem for the organisers. 

1720. The party managers did have great power? — 
They ran the whole thing, and I think in countries 
where proportional representation in some form or 
other is adopted, it is found that the party managers 
have great authority. If they do not, then the Bystem 
does not work. 

1721. You point out in your memorandum that the 
Proportional Representation Society is inconsistent. 
You say that, whereas Lord Courtney's system does 
“ not lend itself to the party caucus,’’ there is a leaflet 
you refer to which puts it in another way ? — It is their 
own leaflet of instructions. They say that the difficulty 
in voting, and that kind of thong, would be largely 
overcome, because in practice the party agents would 
be there to issue voting cards directing their supporters 
how to vote. They would undoubtedly. Certainly 
that indicates that the “ boss ” is going to have a good 
deal of authority. I should like to correct that para- 
graph C. I say there " although the very object of 
its existence ” — that is not the proper way to put it ; I 
should prefer to say “ although one of the objects." 
It is not the only or primary object. The primary 
object is proportional representation throughout ; but 
one of the objects, or part of that object, is the 
representation of the smaller minorities. 

1722. Now as to the actual reasons why you con- 
sider it unnecessary. You consider that if the existing 
Bystem is brought up to date by an equitable system of 
redistribution it would meet most of the disadvantages 
of the present system? — I think so, those which are 
real 

1728. In the next paragraph you refer to the 
existing system giving minorities a reasonable repre- 
sentation ? — Yes. 

1724. In your experience have you ever come across 
any important sections of the community who have no 
direct representation in Parliament P — I cannot say 
that I have, not of any importance. 

1725. No society or body of men P — I do not think 
so, I cannot recall an occasion when there was any 
movement which was sufficiently important to attract 
real public attention which ever failed to get repre- 
sentation. 

1726. As a matter of practice, most movements have 
then - men in the House who are anxious to promote 
them P — Quite so ; for instance, the Suffragette move- 
ment, and, until recently, the Man - in ge Laws Reform 
movement. 

1727. And anti- vaccination ? — Exactly. They could 
always get representation because opinion is so gre- 
garious. It is gregarious in the small sense as well as 
in the large. I have occasionally to employ cjinvassera. 
I do not see much of them directly, or of their work. 
Say, you are canvassing for these estimable people 
known as “ Liberal Unionists,” if you go down a street 
and find one Liberal Unionist you are almost certain to 
find a considerable number. You may go down several 
streets without finding one at all ; but, if you find one, 
you find be bas companions almost always in the same 
neighbourhood, owing I suppose to communication and 
interchange of ideas. 

1728. Localities have then - distinct political com- 
plexions ? — Yea, 
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1729. As to the objections on general grounds, you 
state you consider the scheme is “extraordinarily ooin- 
“ plcx in its working and is not likely to win the 

confidence of the uneducated elector ” ? — Yes. 

1730. Would you go 6o fur as to say that it is 
impracticable, that it is so difficult that the ordinary 
elector would not understand it P — I think I would go 
so far as to say that. He certainly would not under- 
stand it. He might possibly, under suitable instruction 
of the agent, succeed to a limited extent in giving effect 
to it, but in large constituencies I should want a great 
deal of information, which I do not at present possess, 
to induce me to believe that the electors will exercise 
their later preferences. I do nob think anything will 
make them do it. 

1731. You have no donbt seen the results published 
by the Society with reference to their trial elections ? 



1732. Where they claim that there have been very 
few spoilt papers. Would you say that they were 
representative of an ordinary election ? — I think it was 
an exceedingly interesting experiment. I should be 
very much, surprised if it resulted in any other way. 
They appealed to a class of people different to the 
ordinary elector. Wc have to deal with them as a 
whole. They appealed to the more intelligent electors 
who take in the daily papers and who are in the habit 
of reading those papers. But they did something more, 
though I do not know to what extent. I think the 
great majority of the voting papers went through the 
press, but they also issued batches of voting papers to 
their friends, and it is heyond doubt that a large 
number of those voting papers were filled up by tlio.se 
persons. The thing is so simple. I might have had 
a number of voting papers, and I should have filled 
them in in a perfectly bond jida Benae with a view to 
working out the system, because the whole thing was 
experimental. 

i 733. Have you any experience of the Continental 
systems in countries where it has been in force, or 
where similar methods have been in force P — I have no 
experience or knowledge save what I have gained from 
a porusal of various publications. I am a busy man, 
and am not able to make a study of it ; but I have read 
the publications of the Society, and therefore have a 
general knowledge. 

1734. I think we may assume that it bus been fairly 
successful iu Belgium P — Yes; but then that is hardly 
comparable. I do not see how you can compare that 
system with the transferable vote, and in Finland the 
system is wholly distinct again, and very much simpler, 
it seems to me. There, again, you have no local pre- 
judice to overcome ; you are starting with a clean slate 
entirely, and with a new electorate. They had nothing 
to forget. The elector's here have the customs of years 
to forget. 

46* 1735. You anticipate that it would take some time 

before the electors would really become as proficient in 
voting as they are at present P— I do not think they 
would ever do it. You find that every candidate issues 
bills in those days of simple elections all over his con- 
stituency telling the electors that the ballot is secret, and 
that they must vote in a particular way. He sends also 
to every elector n card instructing him how he ought 
vote. In spito of that, I do not think the percentage of 
spoilt papers diminishes very much. That is whore you 
have to instruct a man how to vote for one out of two 
persons, but if you ore instructing him how to exercise 
preferences for 15, 20 or more persons, the thing is 
hopeless. 

1736. As a matter of fact, the number of spoilt 
lap an has become latterly quite small? — It is not 
large, but it is considerable. I do not think there is 
any very great diminution in the number, but the task 
presented to the elector is most simple, to put his X in 
a particular place. He has seen it before him on the 
walls, and with the card iu liis hand can hardly foil to 
do it if lie has eyes and ability to make a mark ; but the 
other is a very different process. 

1737. Your second objection you have dealt with, 
it refers to formation of groups P — Yes. 

1733. Your third objection is that you say it wonld 
widen the field for intrigue in Parliament, and also lower 



the tone of politics generally. Do yon hold that view 
strongly ?— Yes. Of course, I am assuming that it 
became successful, and did lead to the representation 
of these small minorities. Obviously, it would be 
necessary for whips to get into touch with all these 
various groups to make sure what they are »oing to 
do, and it seems to me it would present infini tely 
greater difficulties than we have to-day, and it would 
set an unfair value on their votes in the House. I think 
I have indicated in my memorandum that it would 
have a tendency to give an important easting vote to 
possibly a small minority, and it is a temptation to a 
small minority. 

1739. Who are not allied to either of the big parties P 
— Yes, oi' not closely allied, and not necessarily under 
subjection to the party whips. 

1740. As far as the candidate is concerned, he would 
not have to bid for tire vote of the minority in his con- 
stituency, would he P — Under proportional representa- 
tion I assume he would be anxious to get as many votes 
as he possibly could. I think so. I do not see that 
it would make any difference in that respect. It would 
lie as important for him to get votes or fir st preferences. 
There would be a considerable scramble, I should think, 
for first preferences to place the position lieyond doubt! 

1741. You do not think it would lessen the influence 
which an organised small group now undoubtedly has on 
candidates ?— No, I do not think it would. There again 
we have to look at what might possibly happen. Sup- 
posing you had, in one of the larger constituencies in a 
borough, a party endeavouring to run right up to the 
limit of the possibility of success, or even over the 
limit, there would be great anxiety and great effort to 
secure the votes of those who might otherwise con- 
stitute a minority. 

1742. In the fifth paragraph of your memorandum 
you say proportional representation is incapable of 
application in a completely logical form? — The only 
logical form is really the National form. 

1743. (Sir Charles Eliot.) Mi'. Hare’s system? — 
Yes. 

1744. (Chairman.) That is obviously impractica- 
ble? — Absolutely, and I should say it is impracticable 
in any really large sense for geographical reasons, 
conditions of distance, and all that kind of thing, 
and. moreover, you would be destroying local sentiment 
which I personally attach great importance to — it is 
the mother of patriotism. 

1745. Do you think it would ire a calamity to 
destroy tire identity of, say, two-member constituencies 
— places like Norwich, for instance, and Portsmouth P — 
I havo a great hatred of two-member constituencies. 

1746. How would you deal with two-member con- 
stituencies ? — I would divide them just as the others 
are divided. In some cases, of course, where the increase 
of population has been large and where population has 
spread to adjoining districts, it might be necessary to 
increase the number of Members. 

1747. You might increase the constituency ? — Yes, 
either dimmish or increase it if necessary. The two- 
meinlier coustituency is bad on all grounds. 

1748. I do not think it has any supporters any- 
where? — 1 should think not. It certainly is not 
popular among party managers. It is troublesome to 
get people to run in double harness as it were.. 

J749. Would such constituencies like the retention 
of two members, or would there be any hostility to 
it P — I think in most cases they would rejoice to find 
the system altered, because there are always troubles. 
I should think to-day Southampton and Portsmouth 
would be exceedingly glad to have it changed. 

1750. On practical grounds, you say proportional 
representation would increase the expense of candi- 
dates P — Yes. 

1751. In what way ? Although the area would he 
larger the expenses surely would be divided amongst 
more candidates ? — That is true, but there are certain 
expenses which wonld not divide up in that way. 
People to-day are not content, as they were before the 
last Reform Act, with a minimum of attention from 
candidates, and a certain standard has been set up 
which would inevitably have to be maintained ; at least, 
there would be energetic people who would maintain 
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It and set the pace for the others. The candidate, 
instead of covering a certain constituency of com- 
paratively small area, would have to cover a large area. 

If it was in a remote part of the country, where the 
population is scattered, the difficulty would he still 
treater, hut it would be great anywhere. He would have 
enormously increased expense in moving about from 
place to place. 

1752. Under the present system do not you exact 
the m p- r ' ;m i1TT1 out of your candidates? — No, I think 

n °k’l 753 . it seems to me that a candidate' cannot do 
much more than he does at present P — The candidate 
conld make a business of it and devote himself wholly 
to it. We have to-day — and a source of strength in 
the House, too — a great many business, men who 
continue to cany on business — merchants, manufac- 
turers, engineer's and lawyers — and they certainly 
could not attempt to enter the House under conditions 
such as would take place with enlarged constituencies. 

1754. You do not think that the fact that the 

constituency is made so much larger would make it 
obviously impossible for any individual to cover the 
whole of it ? — It might in some cases, but not in others. 
He would have to cover it. He would not perhaps be 
able to cover it in the way he does to-day. To-day he 
goes to every village practically. He would then have 
to confine himself to certain centres, and lie would be 
less known. There would be the same struggle natur- 
ally between men to get ahead of each other, and the 
struggle would be made under much more serious 
conditions both of expense and physical strain than it 
is to-day. . , . 

1755. You do not think the practice would arise 
of the various candidates who belonged to one party 
dividing the constituency into compartments? — -I do 
not think the practice would arise of ta king it in 
sections. You have to suppose, in the first instance, 
that they are in perfect agreement and content to take 
their chance of how they will come out in the matter of 
preference. I think you would have the usual sort of 
struggle, each one wanting to make himself absolutely 
safe. 

1756. Your second objection is to the Returning 
Officers' expenses ? — Yes. 

1757. There, instead of having seven elections and 
seven counts, you would only have one, although, a 
much larger one. You do not think that would equalise 
it? — No, I do not see how it could equalise it. You 
have now a centre to which a certain number of ballot 
boxes have to go. If yon enlarge the area, you have 
still a centre and they all have to go that distance, 
and T think you will find it will make a great increase. 
The larger the area, of course, the greater would be the 
distance. 

1758. Do you think that would not be compensated 
for by the fact that, instead of requiring seven centres, 
you would only have the one ? — No, I do not think it 
would. It would make no difference to the matter of 
ordinary polling station expenses, and things of that 
kind. You would have precisely the same number of 
journeys, and long journeys instead of short journeys.* 

* In further explanation of these answers the witness 
subsequently sent in the following note 

The certain increase in expense is easily demonstrated. 
Take the possible ense of three contiguous single-member 
county divisions, each with throe polling stations situated at 
an average distance of seven miles from the respective places 
of election. Combine them in one three-member constituency, 
and you have 90 polling stations, each situated at an average 
distance of possibly 21 miles from ihc place of eicc'ion. 
Therefore you would hnvc to bring each of the 90 ballot boxes 
with the attendant officials an average distance of 21 miles, 
instead of an average distance of seven miles. It is con- 
ceivable thiB might even more than treble the expense, because 
in many county districts railway facilities, if existent, are not 
nvailablo after the close of the polling, and it would more 
frequently bo impossible to reach the place of olection with 
the boxes from the remote polling stations until the next day. 
This would mean larger fees ami probably subsistence allow- 
ances to the officers. Prolonged delays in the delivery of the 
boxes to the returning officer are objectionable on more than 
one ground. They would increase the poa-ibility of accident, 
and they would tend to develop a sense of donbt and 
uneasiness when feeling ran high and parties were evenly 
divided. 

IS 1090. 



1759. No. 3 we have dealt with. In No. 4 you say : 
“ It would involve great delay in ascertaining and 
“ declaring the result." Is that a serious matter ? — I 
do not think it is a very serious matter, but, as wo 
know people are exceedingly impatient in these dayB. 
I should be content to wait an hour or two more 
myself. 

1760. In No. 5 yon say you think the risk of error 
would be increased ? — Undoubtedly, the more com- 
plicated the system. Mistakes are always taking place 
now when it is a matter of a simple count. 

1761. In No. 6 you say you think many papers 
would be spoiled ? — I think many papers would be 
spoiled, but I think the great failure of the system 
would bo in the fact that so few people comparatively 
would completely exercise then 1 preferences. 

1762. I think we may take it that the single 
transferable vote finds very little favour in your view P 
— Yes. 

1763. Are there any other schemes which have been 
suggested which you would think advisable of adop- 
tion ? — With regard to the alternative vote P 

1764. Yes, the alternative vote, where more than 
two candidates stand ? — Yes, I think something of that 
kind necessary. The second ballot looks all very well, 
but, I think, there we should find ourselves face to face 
with great practical difficulties. There would he the 
great additional expense. The difficulty would he to 
maintain the interest to bring men up to the poll on 
a second occasion. I think you would get greater 
carelessness. 



1765. The alternative vote would combine with a 
single polling P — Yes. On the whole, there is no perfect 
way that I can see of getting over the difficulty ; but 
that is the most equitable way of doing it or attempting 
to do it. 

1766. Have you seen the two Bills that are before 
Parliament now ? — Yes. 

1767. Have you read those Bills P — I have glanced 
through them. Both would do away with the two- 
member constituencies. 



1768. Two-member constituencies are fatal to either 
of those two Bills ? — Yes j I think the alternative vote 
might be valuable. It would remove the sense of 
injustice and unfairness which properly arises where, 
in a three-cornered election, the representative of a 
minority gets in. 

1769. But even then it does not necessarily follow 
that the man who gets in commands the majority P — 
No. Who shall say, for instance, to-day what will 
happen if a Labour candidate is running P Ten years 
ago, if a Labour man was running, he probably took 
his votes mainly from Liberal ranks. To-day, in some 
places, he would take votes more largely from the 
Unionist ranks than from Liberal. I should say there 
are places in Lancashire where that would occur. It is 
a difficult matter really. 

1770. I take it your recommendation would be to 
abolish two-member constituencies in any case ? — Yes. 

1771. And retain the single-member constituencies ? 
— Yes, with equality of voters. 

1772. And equality of areas P — Yes, that means 
equality of electorate. 

1773. Do you think the constituency ought to be 
decided by the number of electors or population?— 
There ib something to be said for both; but on the 
whole I should say by the number of electors. The 
number of electors is ascertained at short periods. 
You have your new Register every year and know 
exactly where you are, and yon do not know the 
population. 



Something like the conditions I have endeavoured to 
sscribe would happen in the county of Cornwall, which has 
[ready been used as an illustration in this Inquiry. I believe, 
idoed, the distances would be greater. Moreover, great 
lfflcultics and heartburnings would arise in the eastward half 
■ith regard to Ihc selection of a place o£ election which was 
aisonubly central. Many counties, of course, present far 
renter geographical difficulties than Cornwall. Tlic woulil- 
e reformers would either have to find new capitals of 
onnties or sections or groups of counties, or they would 
aatcrinliy exceed the scale of distance and expenses, which I 
are endeavoured to indicate in my illustration.— J . B. 
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1774. What was the last redistribution based on- 
population, was it not?— Yes, roughly, it won based on 
population, and necessarily, because you got your Bill 
before you got your registration, if I remember rightly, 
becaose you were dealing with a new electorate. 

1775. Are there any recommendations you would 
like to make os regards the conduct of elections P In 
what sense ? 

1776. For instance, as regards the question of the 
payment of the Returning Officers’ expenses, should 
they be borne by the candidates or the locality, or 
from Imperial funds ? — I think that the Returning 
Officers' expenses might be borne from public funds. 
I have not thought out whether by the local authority 
or by the national authority— whether it should be on 
rates or taxes. I think one might very well relieve the 
candidate from them. But I am •wholly against the 
payment of members and the professional politician. 

1777. That I do not think comes within our 
reference ?— I think the other thing would be an 
equitable relief. 

1778. There is another question which comes into 
our reference indirectly, because any scheme of pro- 
portional representation must, I think, necessitate the 
elections being held on one day. Are you in favour of 
that ?— Is it possible ? I do not think it is. 

1779. You think the practical difficulties are so 
great, quite apart from whether you consider it 
desirable or not?— Yes, I should not like to be a 
Returning Officer in a considerable constituency if we 
hold all the elections on one day. I think it would 
be enormously difficult. 

17S0. It is dono iu France, I understand, and most 
foreign countries P— Is it done in places where political 
feeling runs very high, and where there is possibility of 
some disturbance ? There would be difficulties in con- 
nection with the Returning Officer’s staff, difficulties 
which would be increased by the system of proportional 
representation, because you would want so many more 
trained men ; and there would be certainly serious 
difficulties with regard to the maintenance of order, or 
there might be. You do not want to have the military 
called out to keep order at elections, — a thing which 
is not unknown. I think, in some foreign countries. 
I do not see how you could possibly police a large 
area if all the elections were ou one day. There are 
occasions when elections pass off very quietly when 
public feeling is not running high. 

1781. I take it, on practical grounds, you consider 
it impracticable? — I think it would land us in great 



difficulties. 

1782. (Mr. Edwin Montagu.) Have these views 
which yon have expressed to the Commission beon 
discussed at any meeting of Liberal Unionist agents P — 
No. I have submitted mine to this Commission with 
many misgivings. They are ideas that occurred to mo 
after perusing the publications of the Proportional 
Representation Society. I confess, 25 years ago I had 
leanings myself towards proportional representation. 
I thought it was a delightful theory. I think to-day it 
is a very pretty theory. 

1783. But would you say, without any such formal 
opinion, that on tho whole the agents of your party ore 
agreed in their opposition to it ? — No, I would not say 
that. I know one or two of them, who, like myself, 
at one time wore under the influence of Lord Courtney. 
One at least 1 relieves iu proportional representation, 
though I have never talked over the thing with him, 
but, again, I doubt if he has ever thought it out seriously. 
Twenty-five years ago I remember moving a resolution 
at a debating society in support of proportional repre- 
sentation, and I was very successful on that occasion, 
but then I ideally had not thought it out in a practical 
sense, and I was living in a constituency which Lord 
Courtney would say is peculiarly intelligent, one which 
he represented. I do not lightly differ from him. He 
is a man for whom I have the greatest possible regard 
and respect. 

1784. Would you say that this is a question in 
which there is any public interest manifested P — I am 
afraid there is not much public interest in it. You can 
never tell how much public interest exists, hut I am 
bound to say that I do not think there is much public 



interest manifested. It is not a thing which is talked 
about or discussed at all outside a certain body of 
enthusiasts. 

1785. (Chairman.) You do not refer to it in your 
literature ? — Not in the slightest degree, and it is never 
referred to in any of our organisations. We have 
never had a resolution from any part of the world 
suggesting that some such system should be adopted. 
You may say. so far as outward appearances go, there 
is no interest beyond the society itself. 

1786. (Mr. Edwin Montagu.) I imagine it is the 
sort of tiling ou which feeling would run veiy high. 
If such a scheme were brought forward, you would 
anticipate considerable opposition? — There would be 
opposition. There is always opposition to the un- 
known; an,d this is a case where, .1 think, opposition 
would be amply justified. I t hi nk there would be doubt 
and suspicion everywhere. 

1787. I do not quite understand the first objection 
to proportional representation in your memorandum. 
You say, “It appeals to be based on the assumption 
“ that the vote is the complete expression of the 
“ reasoned will of the people." What the witnesses 
in support of proportional representation have urged is 
that it would give more complete expression to the 
reasoned will of the people by their system. It is quite 
evident that the existing system does not express the 
reasoned will of the people. You mean by that that 
.you deny that proportional representation would help 
to express that will ? — No. I rather question the vote 
being in itself the expression of the reasoned will of 
the people, as I endeavoured to explain a little earlier. 
It may lie anything but an expression of reasoned will ; 
and, in a great number of cases, is. That is what I 
mean. Assuming that the vote is necessarily tho 
complete expression of the reasoned will of the peoplo, 
then there is something more to be said for the desire 
of the advocates of proportional representation to 
find complete representation of that in the Honso of 
Commons. 

1788. But assuming that the vote is not tho ex- 
pression of the reasoned will of the people at present? 
— Then it is less important to secure proportional 
representation. 

1789. But do not you think it is possible to make 
tbe vote approximate to the reasoned will of the people ? 
— I think it docs as it is. 

1790. You think it does approximate P — It approxi- 
mates. 

1791. Do not you think you could make it approxi- 
mate further? — I do not think it necessarily would 
with a system of three, or even five, member seats. 

1792. You were suggesting that one of tbe reasons 
which influenced the votes of people at the present 
moment was the strong personality of a particular 
candidate, apart from political views ? — That is often 
so. 

1793. Further on in the evidence that you have 
given us yon said the relations of a candidate to a 
larger constituency could not possibly be so direct or 
so intimate as in a smaller constituency P — Yes. 

1794. Therefore, tbe strong personality, as opposed 
to liia political convictions, would have less weight in a 
larger constituency than in the present single-member 
constituencies ? — Probably that is so. 

1795. Therefore, in that case, the voter would have 
to exercise the vote that he exercises more on political 
grounds and less on personal grounds ? — That is an 
ideal way of regarding it. He would not know the 
man so well, and would probably exercise his vote in 
accordance with the lead of some party organisation or 
a trade union, or something of that kind, with which 
he was connected. 

1796. But the vote would become more political 
and less personal P — It would be a less personal vote in 
that case. Of course you might carry it to a logical 
conclusion and remove the individual altogether in tho 
case, but I value the individual l'elationship myself. 

1797. You were talking about the cases of Bir- 
mingham and "Wales, and you gave figures which I did 
not quite understand. At present I think I am right 
in 6aying there are seven Unionist members for Bir- 
mingham ? — Yes. 
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1798. And under the proportional calculation, which 
I think you made, there would be five Unionists, one 
Radical, and one Labour member ? — That is so. 

1799. That is precisely what the proportional 
representation advocates desire to bring about — the 
representation of the minority in Birmingham ?— Yes. 

1 1800. Your contention was that it did not make 
any difference if you added Manchester to Binning* 
ham P— Quite so. I say you frequently find a ten- 
dency for the law of averages to work out some rough 
Hud of equality in cases of this kind, and, curiously 
enough, it completely applies to the case instanced by 
Mr. Winston Churchill and expanded on by Mr. Hum- 
phreys. The net aggregate result would be precisely 
the same as to-day under our present system, the 
balance on the one side in the one case neutralising the 
balance on the other side in the other case. 

1801. Later on 'yon said a system of proportional 
represention would both tend to increase the number 
of groups, and, at the same time, would strengthen the 
power of the party “ boss.” I refer to your memoran- 
dum, page 4, subsection (2) : “ It would revolutionise 
“ the present system of party govomment by tending 
« to the increase of groups.” And then, on page 6, 
paragraph 7, you say : “ It would increase the power of 
“ the ‘ boss ’ ” ? — Yes. 

1802. Using the term “ boss ” as the party mana- 
ger p — I am quoting the word used by the Proportional 
Representation Society. 

1803. It cannot do both at the same time ? — I am 
not sure. The more complex the thing is, the more 
necessary it is for the “ boss ” to instruct ; that is to 
say, for the political manager or organiser, to instruct 
the elector's. I know exactly what is in your mind, 
but there would be greater necessity for bargaining 
and for negotiations, and there the “ boss ” would come 
in all along the line. I said a little time ago one of my 
practical objections is that applying it as they at 
present seek to apply it, it will not secure their end, 
and clearly there the “ boss ” will score only. 

1804. In other words, there will practically be an 
unauthorised list system even if you adopt the single 
transferable vote ? — There would always be a list 
system. There must be. In this country you assume 
that every elector is as intelligent as those readers of 
newspapers and others, who were responsible for the 
filling up of the voting paper's in the Oaxton Hall 
experiment. 

1805. You have mentioned to us the difficulty of 
getting two member's in a double-barrelled constituency 
to run together ? — Yes. 

1806. That difficulty, I imagine, would be increased 
if there were five instead of two member's. It would be 
very difficult to get five candidates to run together in 
harness? — But you would never find a case where 
under proportional representation it would be possible 
for five members of one party to get in for a con- 
stituency, or three. 

1807. Even tlren the difficulty would be increased of 
getting three candidates to run harmoniously together ? 
— It would be hardly the same thiDg, because in the 
two-member constituencies the candidates are joint, 
and their - expenditure is joint, and they are supposed 
to run jointly. All their meetings are held together, 
and that kind of thing, and they appear on the same 
platforms, but personal difficulties arise frequently. 

1808. But take a larger constituency ? — Then each 
man would be running independently, obviously. 

1809. Even though his name appeared on the party 
list P — That would be a question of the party grouping. 
The relationship in the double-barrelled constituency is 
so intimate that the one agent acts for both. They 
share their expenses. 

1810. Do you imagine that it would he easier to 
keep alive political interest in a large scattered con- 
stituency, where it is argued a candidate could not 
cover it with the same thoroughness that he does now P 
— Do you mean if he did not cover it P 

1811. Yes ? — I should say not. 

1812. Do you think it would lead to the greater 
reading of newspapers and publications? — I should, 
think on the contrary, it would lead to greater political 
apathy, because the more yon stimulate interest in a 



district by holding meetings, and that kind of thing, 
the more you induce people to go to the newspapers 
for further and more complete information. I think it 
would lead to much greater apathy. 

1813. About the advantages which you claim for 
large majorities as the result of an election — a majority 
which may be disproportionate to the votes obtained — 
you say : “ Continuity of policy generally would dis- 
appear and foreign policy in particular would lose 

“ force and directness to a dangerous extent.” It is not 
foreign policy for which large majorities are usually 
used, but for ambitious legislation. Do you think that 
ambitious legislation is desirable when possibly it might 
be argued that the majority is an artificial one ? — You 
are rather coupling up two arguments, are you not, 
if I may say so P The argument there is that the in- 
crease in groups would create these difficulties. 

1814. Precisely ; and therefore the working majority 
of a government would be smaller? — Yes, it might 
cease to exist. 

1815. It would be more in harmony with the actual 
expression of the majority at the polls at election time ? 
— The working majority might be a kind of “ vdll-o’-the 
wisp ” in a case of that sort, it seems to me. 

1816. Do yon think it is a good thing that the 
working majority should be far bigger than the real 
majority as expressed at election time P — Far bigger, 
is a condition to which I would not necessarily lend 
myself, but I think there is no harm, and, on the other 
hand, there is benefit, arising from a tendency which 
does exist for the majorities to he larger than the 
actual voting majorities throughout. 

1817. You are familial' with the political pheno- 
menon which is described as the swing of the pendulum P 
- — I am afraid we are. 

1818. Are you of opinion that the swing would be 
less violent and less frequent with proportional repre- 
sentation, because the majorities would probably be 
smaller P— It does not necessarily follow that the 
majorities would be smaller. It would be a question of 
the union of groups. That is where I think one of the 
greatest evils of the system comes in, because people 
would be bidding for the support of those groups, and 
instead of having compact par-ties you would have a 
mass of parties without cohesion, and it would he some- 
body's business to make some kind of cohesion ; there 
•would be nil kinds of negotiation and intrigue to get a 
working majority. 

1819. With regal'd to your own recommendations at 
the end of your memorandum, I think Lord Balfour of 
'Burleigh told ns the other day that in his opinion the 

dignity of being one of the members for a large eity was 
greater than that of being a member for a portion of a 
city. That was one of the arguments used against the 
division of two-member constituencies. Do you think 
there would he a destruction of local patriotism by 
dividing, say, Southampton into north and south P — I do 
not think so in any sense. A member would not be the 
Member for Birmingham but a Member for Birmingham, 
whether under a system of one constituency or seven 
constituencies. He would be a Member for Birmingham 
although actually returned, say. by Bordesley. 

1820. Your second recommendation is “the single 
vote.” Does that mean the abolition of plural voting P 
— No, not necessarily at all. By that I mean in the 
same sense as when they speak ox a single transferable 
vote. I mean merely one vote. I have not touched on 
the other question. 

1821. As to equal electoral areas, you would not 
apply that rigidly as between town and country P — In 
the sense of the electorate, yeB, certainly. I do not see 
why there should he any distinction. I should arrive 
as nearly as possible at the proportion. 

1822. Would not you find rural interests were 
therefore very much under represented P — No, I do not 
think so. 

1823. Your fourth suggestion is that possibly in 
a few cases an alternative vote might be adopted. You 
object to the single transferable vote very largely 
because it is a complication of voting P — Yes. 

1824. Do not you think that also applies, although 
possibly not to such a great extent, to the alternative 
vote ? — Undoubtedly. It looks to me as a thing which 

H 2 
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might be done, and which to an extent is desirable ; 
hut, as I think 1 said, I do not regard it as a perfect 
solution, because I think a good many people would not 
avail themselves of it; but, on the whole, I think it 
preferable to the second ballot, both on the score of 
expense and because I think the proportion using it 
would be greater than the proportion of people using 
the second ballot, the second election for which means 
a great upset. 

1825. Has it occurred to you that both in the 
transferable vote and the alternative vote, it might be 
made necessary for a voter to exercise a preference, 
and that by its omission liis vote would not be counted ? 
— Anything is possible legally. It could be done, but 
the vote is a sort of right of citizenship, and are you 
going to compel a man to exercise the light and make 
it penal if he does not P 

1826. It is not the suggestion to make it penal, but 
the suggestion is that if he chooses to exercise his vole, 
just as now he must make a cross or the vote is not 
allowed, so he must record the figure 1 and the figure 
2 P — It is possible to compel him to do that, but he 
may not wish to give a preference, and I think you ore 
hampering the man’s right. 

1S27. In the same way as he may not wish now to 
vote? — He may wish veiy strongly to vote for one 
man, and not wish to give a possible vote to any other 
man out of the number of candidates, and I think it 
precious hard to compol him to, and public opinion 
would resent it. 

1828. ( Sir Charles Eliot.) "Would you explain a 
little more fully the part of your memorandum on 
page 5, where you say the scheme of proportional 
representation, as advocated by Lord Courtney, “ might 
“ conceivably fail, owing to the equal distribution of 
■■ the minority, to secure any representation for it " P — 
Assuming a three-member constituency where there 
are, say — going on tne large side — 36,000 votes recorded, 
the quota would be 9,001, and it might be very possible 
for a considerable minority to fail to get the quota ; 
whereas, if you divided that area up into three single- 
member constituencies, 9,000 votes, or thereabouts, 
would in all probability secure a member because of 
tbe tendency for opinion to be grouped in certain 
localities. If you divide it over the whole, it does not 
get its representation. 

1829. Then you say that proportional representa- 
tion might squeeze out a business man and leave the 
field to the professional type of politician. But it is 
admitted that under proportional representation the 
candidate could not he in such close touch with his 
constituents as now, Is it not likely that a man who 
had made for himself a name, either as a barrister or 
merchant, or anything of that kind, and was well known 
locally, would be accepted P — My argument is t.hn.f the 
greatly increased strain would drive out some of the 
men who are most valuable in the House of Commons 
to-day. If that greatly increased strain does not occur, 
then the argument does not apply ; but I am afraid it 
would occur, because I am afraid there would be some 
people with little else to do who would be exceedingly 
strenuous and set the pace for the others, and either 
the others must adopt that pace or drop out of the 
running altogether. 

1830. You say further on that proportional repre- 
sentation will increase the risk of error in the count 
and tend to expensive recounts and petitions. Could 
you give a little more detail about that ? It seems to 
me very important to know on what points you think 
the difficulties might arise ? — The counting will 
necessarily he a longer and more protracted business 
with many more opportunities for error. Error arises 
constantly now where you merely have to sort papers 
and divide them up into two heaps. It is very usual to 
have recounts — all sorts of little accidents occur. 

• 1831. Does a 9hnple recount give rise to a petition ? 
—No, recounts do not necessarily; but petitions arise 
where people are dissatisfied with the result of a recount, 
and they think a scrutiny or something is desirable! 
Recounts would bo more frequent and the risk of 
demand for a scrutiny might be greater. Men might 
not be satisfied that the various sums had been 
worked out accurately. It is astonishing, where you 



have a number of people at work in a counting room 
bow simple little accidents occur, which you can bardlv 
trace without commencing over again. Sometimes you 
see a bundle of 50 votes transferred to tbe wrong heap. 

1832. You think the number of petitions would be 

greater under the proposed system than at present ? 

I think it is probable that there would he a tendency 
in that direction. There would be more room for 
doubt. 

1833. Have you given any attention to the system 
which is called proportionate representation, the system 
which prevails in some parts of France, where there is 
one member elected for a certain number of thousands 
of the population? "Would you propose to follow any 
such rule as that in a redistribution scheme P — I assume 
that the broad rule in a redistribution scheme would bo 
to arrive at areas which would give a 661st part, or os 
near as possible, of the total electorate. I am excluding 
the University seats, of course. 

1834. (Chairman.) This system, in France, makes 
it automatic? — You mean that you adjust. How 
frequently ? From year to year P 

1835. I think every four years. — Of course, equal 
electoral areas would imply the adoption of some auto- 
matic system, which would not be a matter of supreme 
difficulty. 

1836. (Mr. Pember Peeves.) You stated that there 
was no particular public interest taken in the question 
of proportional representation. Is it your opinion that 
there is general satisfaction with the present system 
as it stands ? — No, I would not say that. There is a 
general demand for redistribution, but tbe demand for 
reform which conies to me does not extend beyond that. 
There are complaints as to three candidates for two 
seats, hut redistribution is the great trouble. 

1837. But there is some complaint, as regards the 
question of three-man contests, that the majority is not 
always fairly represented P — That is so. 

1838. Is that growing, do you think P — No. It 
would grow if the disease increased, I assume. If, 
owing to the development of the Labour Party or the 
Socialist Party there were more candidates for Beats, 
the difficulty might, of course, increase in a spasmodic 
kind of way ; or it might die away. 

1839. Is your view distinctly in favour of single- 
member constituencies? — Veiy. I do not say it is a 
perfect solution, but I do not think the perfect solution 
is attainable. 

1840. Then you are not in favour of applying the 
single transferable vote to single-member constituencies? 
—No, I do not think it is necessary. 

1841. I gather from something that fell from you 
that you regard the intelligence of the ordinary mass 
of the electors, or a large mass of them, as distinctly 
inferior to that of, say, the electors who would take 
part in one of those trial proportional elections P— Yes, 
infinitely. 

1842. You think there is a very serious difference, 
which would make itself felt in the working of propor- 
tional representation ?■ — Everyone who has anything to 
do with the practical details of elections knows mat 
there is a certain residuum of the electorate, and a con- 
siderable body, too, which has no real political opinion 
and very little education. The standard of illiteracy is 
not particularly high, it is tree, in Great Britain. It is 
very high, or appears to he, in Ireland ; it is not so high 
as it appeai-s to be. After all, it is not a veiy difficult 
matter to make a mark, but there are masses of people 
who could not tell you who was Prime Minister, aurl 
would not know who Mr. Asquith was if you asked 
them. 

1843. Yon object to large constituencies returning 
a number of members quite apart from proportional 
representation altogether? — I cannot see how they 
would do it under anything hut proportional represen- 
tation. 

1844. In any case you object to the large district? 
— The large constituency presents physical and geo- 
graphical difficulties of all lands. 

1845. I gather you think the strain would he very 
much greater in a large constituency than in a single- 
member constituency — the strain on the member and 
on the candidate ? — Yes. 
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1846. It was stated by another witness that in his 
opinion the strain would not be greater, because under 
the existing system a candidate or member does all he 
can already, and you cannot make him do more ? — I am 
afraid people look at this from au individual point of 
view. The man who thinks he does all he can might 
find that his opinion was not wholly shored by numbers 
of his constituents. 

1847. You think there is more to be extracted yet 
in the way of work in many cases ? — Yes, I think so. 

1848. You stated also that in the event of propor- 
tional ^presentation being applied and having large 
districts, and this complex system getting into working 
order, it would really, in many coses, tend to increase 
the power of the “ boss " P — Yes. 

1849. Is there such a thing os a “boss” in this 
oountry P — I do not like the word. I quoted it. There 
is no such thing as a “ boss " in this country, but it is 
applied to party managers generally by the gentlemen 
who contribute to “ Representation,” and, therefore, I 
used it as a quotation. There is no such thing as a 
“boss ” here. As I say, the whole tendency to-day is 
in the direction of greater and greater representation 
in your organisations. 

1850. You think the active elector now has more 
and more influence — the man who really does think 
and exert himself P — Undoubtedly. The working-man, 
for instance, is in a very different position. There 
are attempts at wire-pulling, and those attempts fre- 
quently lead to disaster, but, as a rule, matters are 
not wire-pulled to-day to the same extent as formerly. 
Men try to influence large bodies of people, but it is 
the large body of electors who have the real influence. 
They are the power behind the party manager, and 
unless lie has that power behind him, sooner or later 
he is sure to come to grief. 



1851. So much for the elector ; now for the elected. 
Has, in your opinion, this development of the present 
system during the last twenty-live years improved, on 
the whole, the character of the member and made him 
a more politically intelligent, thinking, articulate person 
or not ? — I believe the tendency is in the direction of 
improvement. He certainly becomes more articulate. 
That may not be wholly an advantage, but in the olden 
daya it was not necessary for a man to be able to say 
very much. Frequently men got through their political 
careers reasonably well without making speeches at all, 
but to-day % man must be articulate ; he has to make 
speeches. 

1852. The tendency is, therefore, that at any rate 
to some extent — to use a slang expression — he has to 
“ mug up ” political questions P — He has to get a better 
grasp of them. The electors would soon find out if he 
mode speeches which were too nonsensical. He bn« to 
“ mug up " the subjects. 

1853. You think, on the whole, the tendency of the 
present system is to promote rather more study and 
rather greater knowledge of political questions on the 
part of the average member ? — I do. I think the more 
strenuous methods which are pursued to-day have a 
gradual tendency to raise the political intelligence 
of the country generally. These constant meetings 
which are being held, and the publications which are 
constantly being circulated, must all produce some effect. 

1854. But practically elections are becoming more 
political, if I may use that expression? — They are 
becoming more political, and the electors, having their 
interests once excited, look naturally to the press for 
information. 

1855. The Labour men, I suppose, are political? 
They have to be, I suppose P — Yes, organised labour. 

1856. And that, to a certain extent, sets the pace P 



— Yes. 

The witness withdrew. 



Mr. John W. Gulland, M.P., called and examined. 
Memorandum handed in Ini the Witness. 



I have been since 1906 Member of Parliament for 
Dumfries Burghs. For ten years I was secretary of 
the Liberal Association in West Edinburgh, and for 
a long period of years was on the Executive and 
Organising Committee of the Scottish Liberal Asso- 
ciation. I have also been a member of the Edinburgh 
School Board and of Edinburgh Town Council. I 
havo been a keen participator in elections all my life. 

My knowledge is chiefly about Scotland. A very 
strong feeling prevails that the present system of 
election is unsatisfactory, and that a change is required. 
There is a tendency for three-cornered tights to in- 
crease. In the 1906 election no fewer than four seats 
— Gamlachie Division of Glasgow, North Ayrshire, 
Govun, and North-West Lanark — were won by a 
candidate who did not receive a majority of the votes 
cast. 

Redistribution Necessary. 

Any electoral reform must include redistribution 
of Beats. The anomalies in Scotland are glaring. The 
Partick Division of Lanarkshire is the largest con- 
stituency, with 23,320 electors, while Sutherlandshire 
is the smallest with 2,855. The average number of 
electors in a constituency is 10,400. This is a more 
trustworthy figure to go by than population, because 
the population of Scotland lias greatly altered in 
geographical distribution since the last census in 1901. 
The average of population in a constituency is 62,112. 

Redistribution would involve considerable change, 
much of which would be regrettable. For instance, 
some of the constituencies have great historical associa- 
tions. Dumfries Burghs have had the same group of 
Burghs since the Union of 1707, and Robert Bums has 
immortalised the Parliamentary elections there in some 
of his best poems. It would undoubtedly be a great 
wrench for an alteration to be made, but the necessity 
of this must frankly be recognised. Since the redis- 
tribution of 1885 great industrial changes have taken 
plane in Scotland, which make new grouping unavoidable. 

1090. 



Take three sets of neighbouring constituencies in the 
east and west of Scotland to show the continuous 
change going on. 



Number of Electors at General 
Election. 
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Proportional Representation. 

If redistribution is to take place, it will be almost 
easier to divide into large constituencies having from 
three to seven members, than into single-member 
constituencies. Without some automatic plan for 
redistribution after every census, the electoral division 
of the country becomes rapidly out of date. If single- 
member constituencies are adhered to, frequent changes 
of boundary are necessary. The other plan is really 
simpler and more lasting, — to adopt larger areas with 
fixed boundaries, changing when made necessary by 
increase or decrease of population, the number of 
members allotted to each constituency. Most parts of 
Scotland could be grouped in a general way into con- 
stituencies with similar interests. 

H 3 
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Edinburgh and Leith, at present five constituencies 
■with 61,470 electors, would make one group with six 
members. The electorate would be rather added to, 
because of the Municipal boundary being considerably 
wider than the Par liamentary, which would have to be 
extended. 

The Lothians, at present throe constituencies with 
85,772 electors (which number would lie reduced by 
the present Mid Lothian electors residing within the 
municipal area of Edinburgh), would be a group with 
three Members. 

Fife, which at present comprises four entire con- 
stituencies and half of another one, and contains 
43,075 electors, would be a constituency with four 
Members. 

Glasgow at present comprises seven constituencies. 
The combined electorate is 88,403, which would make 
a group with nine Members, except that perhaps an 
enlarged area would have to be created with an 
additional few Members. 

Ayrshire comprises two whole constituencies and 
parts of other two, with a total electorate of 45,883. 
This would make a group with four or five Members. 

Aberdeen, City and County, would combine with 
Kincardineshire and those of the Elgin Burghs which 
are situated in Aberdeenshire, to make a constituency 
of 56,635 elec tore, with five or six Members. 

A little care, with a knowledge of existing conditions, 
could re-arrange the whole of Scotland in this way. 
The only difficulty lies in connection with the Highla nds 
and Islands. Such counties as Argylesliire, Invemess- 
p.hire, Ross and Cromarty, and Orkney and Shetland 
present great difficulties for a candidate, and to group 
these v/ould give great trouble to the candidates. I 
understand that the thinly populated areas in the 
north of Finland aud Sweden form exceptions to the 
general application of Proportional Representation 
there. Following that precedent, these exceptional 
areas might remain as single-member constituencies. 

I am not aware that the official political associations 
in Scotland have fully considered this question. They 
arc shy about passing resolutions on subjects on which 
the party leaders have not definitely declared them- 
selves. An exception must be made as to the Young 
Soots’ Society, an active body of young men with 
branches in various parts of the country. They have 
often discussed this question and passed resolutions in 
its favour. I am Honorary President of this Society, 
and was present at the Annual Conference held in 
Perth ou 24th April 1909. A resolution was then 
unanimously passed as follows : — 

“ That this Conference, in view of tho unsatis- 
factory results of our present system of elections, 
and wishing to secure majority rule and a fair 
representation of the people, declares in favour of 
the principle of Proportional Representation and 
of the transferable vote, and expresses its regret 
that the Government failed to incorporate this 
principle in tho Scottish Education Act.” 

The Proportional Representation Society has a 
Branch in Glasgow which has held several meetings 
in the West of Scotland. Its Office Bearers include 
prominent men of all parties. The Press in Scotland 
has often commented favourably on the system, and 
the voting paper for the recent model election appeared 
in the Glasgow Herald and the Dundee Advertiser. 
Several Trades Councils have discussed the idea. Mr. 
Churchill is a Scottish Member*, and Bpeaking at 
Manchester on 23rd May 1909 he expressed approval 
of Proportional Representation, at any rate in areas 
with a great concentration of people. 

Education ( Scotland) Bill, 1908. 

Since 1872 the method of voting at School Board 
elections in Scotland has Ijeen the cumulative vote, 
each elector having as many votes as there are seats, 
and being allowed to distribute them in any way he 
pleases. This has been strongly objected to as giving 
undue representation to minorities. In the Education 
Bill of 1908 the Government proposed to abolish 
this system. During the discussions in the Scottish 
Grand Committee a division was taken on the subject, 
and the cumulative vote was abolished by 27 to 21. 



An amendment was then proposed to adopt a system of 
proportional representation by tho single transferable 
vote. This was opposed by the Government, but 
received so many as 18 votes against 22 cast in 
opposition to it. The large support accorded to a 
proposal that was somewhat novel was rather striking. 
In the summer and autumn of 1908 considerable 
controversy arose in Scotland upon this point. I wrote 
a letter to the Scottish newspapers, which evoked con- 
siderable correspondence. This letter was afterwards 
published as a leaflet and sent to all the School Boards 
in Scotland. Many of them discussed it and expressed 
approval. On the report stage of the Bill an amend- 
ment was made to reinstate the cumulative vote. 
Unexpectedly and almost at the close of the time 
allotted for Hie Bill, the Secretary for Scotland accepted 
this amendment. This course precluded the possibility 
of discussing the adoption of the single transferable 
vote. The larger School Boards just elected ore already 
beginning to agitato in favour of a reform in the mode 
of voting. The next election takes place in 1911, and 
Edinburgh and Glasgow liavo already agreed to press 
Parliament to reconsider the matter. I mention these 
occurrences to show that proportional representation 
lias been considerably discussed in Scotland and 
approved of as a practical scheme. 

Practicability. 

Tbore is no difficulty about carrying out an election 
on the lines of the single transferable vote. I have 
been present at the counting of votes at many elections 
and at two held by the Proportional Representation 
Society. Those taking part in these elections have 
shown a perfectly clear understanding of the system, 
and the number of spoiled votes have been trifling. I 
have been very much struck at the simplicity of the 
carrying out of theso elections, compared with School 
Board oleetions under the cumulative vote. I was 
present at the counting of votes at the last School 
Board election in Edinburgh in April 1909, when each 
elector had 21 votes to he distributed in any way. No 
fewer tlnm 588 papers were absolutely rejected, and at 
least 500 others were allowed by arrangement of the 
candidates’ agents, though legally they were not valid. 
I noticed then, ns I have done otherwise, that the 
people who spoil the ballot papors are not the illiterate 
or ignorant people. They are usually well educated, 
who write a good hand, but who do not apparently take 
the trouble to obey the instructions.’ The spoiled 
papers in the Edinburgh election were nearly double 
those of Glasgow. 

Extended Choice of Candidates. 

Proportional representation would extend the choice 
of candidates. At present there can only be one of 
each party in a constituency, and many electors feel 
that this man, whoever he may be, does not quite 
represent their views. If he is a Liberal, he is too 
Radical for some and too much of a Whig for others. 
A larger number of candidates would proride a greater 
variety of type, and therefore would create a more 
widespread interest in the election among the electors. 
The plea is made that at present a minority is repre- 
sented in a rough and ready way, but merely to know 
that the member for a constituency hundreds of miles 
away is in political sympathy is not in any sense of the 
word representation. There are many constituencies 
in the country, where at present the majority is over- 
whelmingly of one political oj)inion, and a large 
minority feels itself unrepresented. There is a fiction 
that a Member of Parliament represents all his 
constituents. That is true to a certain extent, but as a 
matter of experience I have found that many electors 
who have voted against their Member will not go to 
him upon any question whatever. I am an elector in 
West Edinburgh, which has had a Unionist Member 
since 1892. Many Liberals never dreamed of going to 
their Member, hut have approached some other man, 
and, since I have been in Parliament, have come to me. 

Local Affairs. 

Only Members of Parliament appreciate how largely 
their time is taken up with local matters . They have 
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to approach the different Government Departments was a sort of gradation of candidates, not standing 
upon an endless variety of topics. These matters as a so much in direct opposition to one another, the topics 
rule have no reference to existing Parliamentary upon which there was general agreement would have 
Divisions, and in u city it would be very much better- if more chance of being legislated upon. Scotland would 
a man were Member for the whole city rather than for not be dragged at the chariot wheel of parties, 
a Division. This argument also applies to the case of Though I am a Liberal, I would far rather upon 
a county including Burghs, where in many matters the Scottish legislation have more Scottish Unionists, than 
general interests of the county have to be attended to continue the present system. At present Scottish 
by the Burgh Member. Bills are sent to the Scottish Grand Committee, com- 

posed of all the Scottish Members, with the addition of 
Registration. fifteen added. These are taken from the parties in 

Scotland has a splendid system of self-acting sooh propoi-tion as to make the total membership of 
registration, but in every constituency this has to he ‘‘he Committee a reflection of the state of parties in the 
attended to at considerable expense by the candidates ^-j 1 ® reau ^. “ p iat a considerable number of 

and their agents. Iu an enlarged area this would the .English Opposition have seats upon the Committee, 
scarcely be worth while, and a considerable sum would ™boy know little of the business, and spin out the 
be saved in this way. Moreover, with enlarged areas proceedings unduly m a way that no Scottish Member 
the worst features of plural voting would be got rid of. would dare to do in view of his constituents. By the 
In Burghs with more than one Division there is at constitution of this Committee the House tries in a 
present much energy devoted to the transfer of votes clumsy way to rectify the inequality of the electoral 
from one Division to the other. A man may vote in system. In the appointment of all Committees, 
any Division in which he has a qualification, but in scrupulous cave is taken to make them proportionate 
not more than one. He may make his choice. In to , the membership of the House. Care should also be 
Edinburgh for many years on both sides of politics ^en to ensure that the membership of the House is 
there has been a constant transfer in the hope of proportionate to the electorate, 
strengthening the party’s position in one or other of 

the Divisions. Recently there have been elections in S econd Ballot. 

no fewer than three of the four Divisions there, — the I regard this as an impossible scheme. It is 

South, then the East, then the West. It was currently sufficiently difficult to induce electors to vote at oue 
reported, with what truth I know not, that the precise election, and many have to make great sacrifices in 
moment of the vacancy in West Edinburgh was caused order to do so. To ask them to come on another day 
by a desire to ascertain the Unionist party strength would not induce a large poll. The probability is also 
there. It was said that the object was to discover how that bad feeling would lie aroused on the part of the 
many Unionist votes might with safety be transferred supporters of the defeated candidate, and the coinbina- 
to the South or East Divisions, in the hope of increasing tions would not he lastingly satisfactory, 
the Unionist prospects there. There may be no truth 

in this idea, but it would be under the present system Alternative Vote. 

quite a legitimate proceeding, and shows how in these The alternative vote in single-member constituencies 
restricted Divisions manipulation of votes may take wcrald certainly be preferable to the present system, 
place. This is the modem method of gerrymandering, but would not be satisfactory. A man would give his 
which will be indulged m by both aides as long as it is second vote> not to the candidate whom he liked next 
permissible and possible. Any redistribution of single- begfc but to fche one whom the leasfc _ ^ 

member constituencies in Edinburgh or Glasgow would practice this would probably be given according to the 
be regarded with great suspicion by all parties, and it temporary coalition of the moment. This combination 
would be impossible to devise a scheme of Division that woldd very likely change considerably during tho 
would be universally acceptable and would at the same existence of a Parliament, and men would regret their 
time forecast the possible future trend of population. vote all the time. Moreover a Member would know 

from the published figures to what extent he depended 
The Remit upon Parliament. upon a minority for his return, and his position would 

Tho objection is made that proportional repre- be very difficult. These drawbacks would not apply in 
sentation would cause the formation of groups in the the case of proportional representation, where, with the 
House of Commons. This has already taken place, greater choice, every man would have the opportunity 
Party discipline would lie less rigid, but this would of giving a series of votes for those with whose opinions 
probably not be bad, and would stop the growing he agreed. And the Member would feel that he had a 
omnipotence of Governments. The House of Com- definite Notion or proportion of his constituency at Ins 
mens might regain some of its lost power from the back who had voted for him because they agreed with 
Executive. Another feature would probably be that him, and not because they disagreed less with hun than 
the Government would have to face more businesslike with someone else, 
ways of doing business, which would be of advantage 

to the country. 

The leading Members of each party would be practi- 
cally certain of election, and the House of Commons 1857. (Chairman.) You are Member of Parliament 
would be saved the denudation of the Front Opposition f or bbe Dumfries Burghs P — Yes. 

Bench which occured in 1906, and which is not for the 1858. For some considerable time you were Secre- 
benefit of its proceedings. _ tory of the Liberal Association for West Edinburgh P — 

The objection has been taken that this system y es . 
would encourage the election of cranks and faddists. 1859. And you have taken an active port in 
This could not be unless a large number of people voted elections both Municipal and Parliamentary ? — Yes. 
for them. It might secure the election, not of men I860. Your memorandum deals chiefly with Scot- 
who were independent of all parties, but of men of land, where you liave had practically all your experience ? 
original and independent spirit, and surely it must be Yes. 

for toe good of the country that such should have a 1861. In the first place, do you consider a scheme of 
seat in Parliament. redistribution is essential ? — Yes. 

1862. You will no doubt allow us to put this 
The Result upon Scotland. memorandum in as evidence ? — Certainly. 

Scotland would probably gain by such a scheme. 1863. We will therefore briefly go through it. You 
At present the electors there range themselves into point out several very glaring ano mali es in Scotland ? 
parties npon questions of Imperial politics, which are — Yes. 

often English questions. Upon Scottish questions there 186-1. This Commission really only deals with re- 

is often little difference between parties, but progress distribution as a necessaiy corollary of any scheme 
is not made because of the division upon controversial which comes before us. We are not to inquire into the 
issues. If, instead of being ranged into parties, there actual method by which redistribution is to be carried 

H dL 
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out, and therefore I think it unnecessary to go through 
the figures you have given P — Quite so. 

1865. You consider proportional representation 
would make redistribution easier by adding several 
constituencies together ? — Yea. I have looked into 
Sootlund and tiled to work out a scheme of redistri- 
bution in different ways, and I find from one’s practical 
knowledge that it is really easier to do it in large 
constituencies than single-member constituencies. 

1866. By grouping Edinburgh and Leith, and so on P 
—Yes. 

1867. I take it you are in favour of what is known 
as the single transferable vote ? — Yes. 

1868. What are the limits of the constituencies — the 
minimorn and maximum number of members they 
should return P — With regard to Scotland, one would 
like to see a minimum of perhaps five, but I recognise 
that some districts would be unduly large with five, 
and that three would be the minimum. I should think 
you would work up to perhaps seven or nine, or in 
connection with Glasgow and the surrounding district 
it might be perhaps up to eleven, but 1 should think 
that would be about the outside. 

1869. Yon refer to the difficulty in connection with 
the Highlands and Islands. Would you be prepared, 
given that you could group the remainder of the 
country, to allow existing constituencies to remain P — 
In the Highlands and Islands, yes, I am afraid almost 
that would, have to be done. It is difficult enough as it 
is to cover them, especially if the election is in winter. 
I believe it is done in Finland and Sweden, though I do 
not know the particulars. 

1870. There ore a great variety of constituencies 
there, from large numbers of members down to one P — 
Yes. 

1871. Is there any demand in Scotland for a change ? 
— Yes, certainly at the meetings of Lilwral Associations 
there is always a resolution about some change, bnt I 
do not think they have ever gone into detail. 

1872. Yon cannot say whether proportional re- 
presentation is a popular question yet P — It has been a 
great deal discussed in Scotland. 

1873. Is it a matter which the ordinary member of 
Parliament speaks about when he addresses his con- 
stituents? — If he dealt with the subject of the 
franchise, he would in the majority of cases almost 
inevitably refer to it. He might not spend much time 
going into detail, bnt would be almost bound if he 
discussed the franchise to say either yes or no. 

1S74. Can you gather at all whether it is acceptable 
or the reverse P — There are many indications that it is 
acceptable. 

1875. You say you yoiu-self moved only a few weeks 
ago a resolution upon it P — I was present at a confer- 
ence of the Young Scots, who are a very active political 
body, and they have taken it up and have agitated it a 
good deal throughout the country. 

1876. That is a body very i-epresentative of Scottish 
Liberalism throughout the country P — Yes, the younger 
and more progressive type. 

1877. You cannot speak with any authority as to 
whether the Conservative party have taken up this 
question at all? — I cannot say, except I understand 
Borne of their leading members have given evidence here 
— Lord Balfour of Burleigh and Mr. Parker Smith. 

1878. But you do not know the opinion of the rank 
and file of the party ? — I do not. 

1879. You have in Scotland the old cumulative vote 
similar to what used to exist here ? — Yes. 

18S0. I gather from your memorandum that it is 
practically universally condemned? — Yes, with the 
exception of the Catholics and a certain section of 
Episcopalians, who have separate schools ; otherwise the 
bulk of Scottish opinion is against it. 

1881. It is troublesome in the actual practical 
working ? — Yes, and very unsatisfactory. 

1882. The experience you have of the cumulative 
vote tends to show whether or not a scheme of single 
transferable voting would he difficult to carry out. 
The methods of counting present the same difficulties, 
I understand ?— I think they would be simpler with the 
single transferable vote. 



1883. You think, if the cumulative vote can be 
successfully carried out, there would be no difficulty in 
carrying out the transferable vote P — No. 

1884. As far as the actual difficulties of the 
preference are concerned, you do not anticipate much 
difficulty? — No, I do not think there would he any 
difficulty at all. We have heard evidence here that it 
would be difficult, but in Scotland the electors are 
intelligent and educated. I do not see the slightest 
difficulty. We can at least count up to 11, which 
would lie the number, and I cannot conceive any 
difficulty. 

1885. Now on the question of the counting of the 
votes. That represents complications more thou the 
present system, undoubtedly P — Yes. 

1886. You think that would not be a real insuperable 
difficulty? — I do not think so at all. I have been 
present many times at the counting of School Board 
Election votes with the cumulative vote, and that is a 
tremendously complicated thing, and I have also been 
present at the counting of the election conducted by 
the Proportional Representation Society, and it seemed 
to me extremely simple in comparison. 

1887. Is that the election which took place at 
Oaxton Hall ? — Yes, the last one. 

1888. Would you say the men employed counting 
there were of a more expert character than the ordinary 
counter at an election? — I understand they had no 
previous experience. 

1889. You think you would in practice in ordinary 
localities find men quite as experienced P — Yes, I may 
say that Lord Courtney was a candidate at the last 
election for West Edinburgh, where I happened to 
be a voter, and before the election he addressed a 
meeting on the subject, and there was a test election, 
and the enumerators there were just taken from the 
audience, and they had practically no difficulty in 
manipulating the voting papers. I think everybody 
agreed in that experience that it was really simple. 
Of course there was a directing head to tell about the 
quota, and so on, but it was quite simple. 

1890. Do you think there would be any difficulty in 
finding calculators for the mathematical portion P — I 
do not tli ink so. Again, in Scotland we are intelligent 
people. 

1891. In Scotland is the community divided into 
parties such as would take advantage of minority 
representation ? — Yes, there is a strong Labour vote, 
for instance, and at the last election there were four 
seats won by candidates who did not receive a majority 
of the votes. There is a very strong feeling among the 
Labour men that the present system is not satisfactory, 
and sometimes also among what one might call the 
Radical wing of the Liberal party. 

1892. The extreme section who would like to have 
a representative of their own? — Yes. 

1S93. In other words, you feel fall advantage would 
be taken of this system P — Yes, I think so. 

1894. What is your view as to the power of the 
party organiser under a single transferable vote system ? 
— I think in Scotland again there is rather a difference. 
I do not think we have the “boss,” as one witness 
called him. We have really a freely elected Liberal 
Association or Conservative Association who work by 
committees, and they are not under the thumb of a 
party manager. 

1895. I understand party organisations in Scotland 
are very democratic? — Yes. 

1896. Practically all the office bearers are elected ? 
— Yes, and they rather resent interference from head- 
quarters. 

1897. You do not think the tendency would be to 
increase tho power of the organisation under this 
scheme ? — I do not think it would. I think it would 
be rather the other way, that every kind of man in the 
organisation would feel he was voting for his own 
representative. 

1898. As far as the House of Commons is concerned, 
would you view with satisfaction the appearance there 
of numerous groups ? — I do not think you would have 
them more numerous than they are at present. I 
think the only difference would be that you might have 
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a slightly graded scale of Liberals, perhaps, which I 
tvinif would be a good thing. 

1809. You think the Government of the day would 
have as effective a party to carry out its work os it 
possesses at present?— I think so. and I think the 
tendency of it would be to give a little more scope to 
its party to listen a little more to what the party wants, 
nnd not drive it so hard, but take it rather more into 
consultation. . 

1900. In fact I might almost take it you think the 
Government of the day, in its executive capacity, has 

perhaps too much power?— Ido. 

1901. And that the mdepeudent Member of .Parlia- 
ment is really crushed out?— Yes. I would not put 
it the "independent Member," but the Members of 
independent opinion, and that the whole system at 
present increases the power of the Government. 

* 1902. You would welcome the return of more 
independents among representatives P — Yes. 

1903. As far as the electorate is concerned, you lay 
special stress on the opportunity of the elector to have 
a more extended choice ? — Yes. 

1904% You think that will make him take a more 
active interest in politics ? — I think it would. I know 
of many cases just now where, we will say amongst 
Liberals, some Radicals abstain from voting because 
the candidate is a Whig, or vice vena, and then when 
he is elected they feel they have no interest in him; 
whereas if there was a larger choice, and there was 
a constituency where, perhaps, three or four Liberals 
were members, every man in the constituency would 
feel that one or other represented him particularly and 
personally. I attach great importance to that. 

1905. And it will give the hopeless minority a 
chance or a feeling that they had a chance, at any rate ? 

Yes, it would. I confess that in Scotland there are 

many ' constituencies where Conservatives have prac- 
tically no chance and one feels that they are almost 
permanently disfranchised. 

1906. I suppose there are constituencies which never 
return oue of the opposite party P — Yes, the constituency 
for which I sit, for instance, since the Reform Bill. 

1907. It has been urged here very frequently that 
making the constituency larger than it is at present 
will tend to prevent the local connection between 
member and constituency. Do you think there is 
anything in that contention ? — I do not think so. 

1908. And that he will not lie able to become so 
acquainted with the electors P — -He will not cover the 
ground so completely as he does at present, but I think 
to all intents and purposes he will — -especially in the 
cities. At present in cities at election times a man covers 
the ground again and again until he is sick of it, and 
the electors are sick of it ; whereas, if it was an extended 
area, everybody would have a chance of seeing him. I 
think the only places that might Buffer would be the 
very small villages, but there at present there are other 
means taken of encouraging interest in politics. I 
think the fact that the candidate himself could not go, 
would meau that the other men who were interested in 
politics would take more interest and would address the 
meetings and keep the political interests alive. >-o I 
think, instead of making for less interest in politics, it 
would very likely create more. 

1909. You do not think the labour thrown on the 
aotual candidate himself would bo insuperable or too 
much P— I do not think so. I do not know whether 
anything has lieen made here of the complete change 
in elections that is due to motor-cars and the increase 
of travelling facilities. A man can get over his con- 
stituency now with a motor-oar six tunes as easily as he 
used to be able to. 

1910. It has been suggested that the work entailed 
on the candidate would be so great that none but pro- 
fessional politicians would be able to enter the House ? 
—I do not think that is so, and I think you would get a 
better choice in this way : I know now many excellent 
men who would make excellent Members of Parliament, 
but who ore very shy and afraid of having to stand by 
themselves, and who if they were standing under the 
shelter of and along with more expei'ienced men, would 
come forward. 



1911. Do you think the expense would be greater 
under the proposed change P — I do not tliink it would, 
specially for this reason. At present the theory is that 
you address every elector in a constituency. You send 
him your posted material and literature aud all that 
sort of thing. Probably a great deal of that would be 
dropped and you would address yourself only to your 
own supportere aud the doubtful people and leave the 
absolute opponents alone. I see many ways in which a 
rearrangement like this would produce economy. 

1912. But supposing every elector had to lie treated 
on the same basis a3 he is now treated, the expenditure 
would be greater undoubtedly ? — Yes, but there would 
be more to share it and divide it up. 

1913. Then an independent candidate not standing 
in connection with any party would have to bear the 
whole of it? — Yes, but he would not appeal to the 
whole constituency, but only to his friends and 
supporters, and they would he known people. 

1914. As far as expense or labour is concerned you 
do not consider they would be insuperable objections ? 

— I do not think so. 

1915. You claim for this scheme that members 
would be able to take more active interest in local 
affaire ? — Yes. At present, for instance, in a city the 
local affairs that come before a man are not those of 
Mb division but those of the city. It is very largely 
the same thing in a county division with the affairs of 
a county. The local affairs do not go by divisions but 
by boundaries. 

1916. Yon refer to the question of registration. 
Has Scotland a different system from what prevails in 
England ? — Yes, there is an official who attends to the 
registration, and it is done with much less friction than 
in England. There is less left to the party managers 
there. 

1917. They still have to make objections and all 
that sort of thing ? — Yes, hut the work is done by a 
public official. 

1918. You refer to the fact that in burghs there 
are transfers of votes from one division to another and 
you mention Edinburgh. Is that a practice which is 
generally prevalent? — Yes. I have worked it, so I 
know. 

1919. Would that be stopped by the single transfer- 
able vote ? — Yes, because there would be no possibility 
of it, as Edinburgh would Ije one constituency. 

1920. But if you can work a large area such as 
Edinburgh like that, would it not be possible to work 
the actual constituency when large ns a single one and 
try to arrange your preferences in such a way that you 
obt ain more than your fair share of representation P — 
You mean under a scheme of proportional repre- 
sentation P 

1921. Yes, assuming that were adopted? — It would 
defeat its own object. The man would W returned 
according to the proportion of voters as it would work 
out. 

1922. But it largely depends bow they give then- 
second preferences ? — Yes, hut I should think in the 
long ruu that would just work out in proportion to the 
strength of parties in the constituences, which is really 
what is desired. 

1923. You contemplate with satisfaction the fact 
that the party discipline would be less rigid P — Yes, I do. 

1924. You attach great importance to the fact that 
the leading members would always obtain election P — 
Yes, I think they would have a much greater chance. 
I tliink at the beginning of this Parliament the result 
was most unfortunate with regard to the front Oppo- 
sition Bench. With regard to Scotland, there was no 
old Law Officer of the Crown on the Opposition side, 
and when dealing with the actual work of legislation in 
the Scottish Committee it caused no end of trouble, 
because there was no responsible person with whom to 
negotiate or who could say what the law was. 

1925. You think under this proposed system men 
like Sir Robert Finlay and Mr. Clyde would retain 
representation ?— Yes, I think they would have a much 
greater chance. 

1926. Have you gone into any other systems, for 
instance, the Belgian list system ? — I know it generally. 
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1927. Do you consider it application to this country ? 
— No, I do not like the fixed nature of the list. 

1928. You greatly prefer the single transferable 
vote ? — Yes. 

1929. You regard the second ballot as quite out of 
the question P — I think so. 

1930. The alternative vote you say is preferable to 
the present system, but not so satisfactory as the single 
transferable voteP — Yes, I think so. 

1931. Supposing it was not found practicable to 
adopt the single transferable vote, what effect do you 
t hink it would have upon future development if we had 
the alternative vote ? Would it militate for or against 
the single transferable vote P — I think it would be a 
good beginning. I should hope that if that were 
adopted there would be one difficulty removed, and 
then it would come to be very largely a question of the 
increase of the areas. As a Btepping-stone I think it 
would be quite good, though I think it would be infinitely 

C 'srablo to make the whole plunge at one time, 
use the alternative vote would land you still with a 
good many difficulties and anomalies, and it would be 
far letter to take a bold course at once, I think. 

1932. Would you be quite prepared to see this 
scheme extended to limited areas — the large boroughs, 
say — to start with? — Yes. In Scotland, looking at the 
map, with the exception of the Highlands and Islands, 
you can group constituencies into homogeneous groups 
with similar interests. 

1933. Would you prefer to see this adopted first for 
local elections, municipal elections, and so on ? — I 
would like to see it anyhow. We tried last year, under 
the Education (Scotland) Bill, to have this system 
adopted, and there was a very large amount of support, 
and an amendment which was opposed by the Govern- 
ment received 18 votes against 22. The country was a 
good deal agitated about it and interested in it last 
autumn. I should certainly like to see it in the election 
of School Boards, and I hope very strongly that what- 
ever happens here with regard to Parliamentary 
elections, it will be adopted sooner or later for School 
Booi'd purposes in Scotland. 

1934. I understand that particular amendment was 
dropped on account of time? — There was not time. 
The Government went back on their desire to abolish 
the cumulative vote, and therefore the amendment in 
favour of proportional representation was not reached, 
because the cumulative vote was re-instated. 

1935. Not because it was considered to be dis- 
advantageous ? — No ; on the report stage in the House 
it was not reached because the cumulative vote was 
reimposed and the other amendment came later on 
the paper. 

1936. (Mr. Edwin Montagu.) The cumulative vote 
cannot, I suppose, lie universally condemned, or else 
there would have been no reason for the Secretary for 
Scotland to re-incorporate it in the Education BUI of 
last year P — The Catholics were in favour of it. That 
made the exception. 

1937. Is not that on the ground that the Catholics 
believe that the cumulative vote effectively gives 
representation to minorities P — Yes, I t.binlr I am quite 
free to say that though they like the cumulative vote, 
they prefer proportional representation to the system 
that the Government wished. 



umo. witn regard to this resolution passed at the 
Young Scots meeting, was it a large meeting P— -It 
a conference of representatives from the different 
branches throughout the country. m 

1939. Did you have on animated discussion, or aiw 
strength of opposition to the resolution ?— None at all 
It was unanimous. It has been passed, not only this 
year, but at previous conferences, and it was a re- 
statement of a principle to which they had been 
committed for years. 

1940. Would you say that was the unanimity of 

enthusiasm, or of apathy P— I would say of enthusiasm 
liecause in previous yearn there had been discussion! 
and we had arrived at that conclusion. I think two 
years ago there was an animated discussion, and a very 
strong majority. 3 



1941. Therefore, you would say that whatever 
feeling there may be on the subject revealed in 
Scotland is in favour of it rather than against it P 



1942. As to the difficulty which you anticipate in 
the Highlands and Islands, do you think that is 
peculiar to the Highlands and Islands, and i 3 not a 

feature of all agricultural constituencies? No. If 

you take Argyllshire and Inverness-shire, it is the 
question of the Hebrides and the difficulty of com- 
munication, and then there is the difficulty with regard 
to the Orkneys and the Shetlands. 

1943. Would you be prepared to see this system 
tried, as so many other systems are tried, in Scotland 
only P— Personally I would, because from the point of 
view of Scotland and Scottish affairs, I think it would 
he extremely advantageous. I feel that the present 
system throws Scottish questions into the melting-pot 
here. It is very unfair to Scotland. The party system 
is so rigid and divides Scottish representatives upon 
their own questions, upon which they do not wish to be 
divided. 

1944. A large number of the very able arguments 
with which you support it in your memorandum are 
applicable only in Scotland, and that is why I suggested 
that possibly you would he willing to see an experiment 
made in that country before being made in England?— 
I should be quite pleased with regard to that if at the 
same time some provision was made that Scottish 
opinion should prevail on Scottish questions. That is 
to say, I do not want a partial experiment. If Scottish 
people are allowed some measure of Home Buie to 
carry out this experiment, then I would be very strong 
upon it, but I do not want it to be an experiment on 
one part of the problem and not on the other. 

1945. (Sir Courtenay Tlbert.) Do yon say, so far as 
you can judge, the Labour Party in Scotland are in 
favour of proportional representation ? — I am not 
entitled to speak of that. I know the Labour Parly do 
not like the present system, but I have no right to 
speak for them ; but I say I think they are rather hard 
hit under the present system. 

1946. (Chairman.) You think under the proposed 
scheme they would benefit P — I t hink they would. At 
present they send two members. I think their voting 
strength at. the last election would entitle them to 
more. I know there is dissatisfaction. 



The witness withdrew. 
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Members present .• 

LORD RICHARD FREDERICK CAVENDISH (Chairman). 

Sir Francis J. S. Hopwood, G.C.M.G., K.O.B. I The Hon. William Pbmber Reeves 

Sir Courtenay Ilbert, K.O.B., K.C.S.I., C.I.E. | Mr. John Waller Hills, M.P. 

Mr. Charles D. Robertson (Secretary). 

Mr. Joseph King called and examined. 

1947. (Chairman.) Ton have taken an active interest 1959. You refer in your memorandum to the fact 

in political matters P— ' Yes. for about 30 years. that at the present moment there are in many con- 

1948. You have written several books on the stituencies three parties which are almost equal ?— Yes 

subject P— I have written one hand-book on Electoral I think that is growing very much. I have been lately 
Reform, and I have written papers and articles, and I a good deal down in Bristol, where I think the tendency 
have lectured ou the subject frequently. is for the three parties — Labour, Liberal and Unionist- 

1949. You have also been a candidate yourself on to become much more evenly balanced than they were, 

several occasions ? — Yes ; three times I luive been a I think down at Bristol, and in other towns which I 
candidate for Parliament. know, especially Manchester, and some of the Yorkshire 

1950. You have come to tho conclusion that the towns like Bradford, we shall see three candidates for 

present system of one member constituencies is not a one seat probably in the majority of eases, 
satisfactory one? — To a great number of people it is very I960. In fact, throughout the country you think 

unsatisfactory. this is a state of affairs which will increase P — Yes, 

1951. You have considered the various schemes undoubtedly. 

which have been proposed ? — Yes, I have come to the 1961. The present position of par-ties in the House 
conclusion more and more that the second ballot would you think is an accident ? — Yes. 

no longer he popular and is now no longer desired, and 1962. And not likely to be repeated ? — I think more 
that preferential voting, os proposed by Mr. Robertson and more the probability will be that no one party will 
and Mr. Dundas White, would not really meet the get a clear- majority over the other. I think that is 
question which has to be met in so many places — an almost evident. 

increasing number of places — where you have three 1963. Do you consider it is necessary for the 
parties fairly equally divided all a i min g at getting one Government of the day to have a large majority ? — No, 
seat. I do not think so. I think a good working majority is 

1952. You refer in your memorandum to the second sometimes better than a large majority. 

ballot as having been an article of Radical faith from 1964. The tendency of all proportional representa- 
1880 to 1885 P — Yes. tion on your own showing would be for the majority to 

1953. Can you recall at all the reason why it was be less rather than as large as recent majorities have 

dropped after that period P — I do not think it was ever been ? — Yes, that, I think, is desirable. 

reafly dropped as an article of Radical creed, only it has 1965. You do not tliiuk it would have a tendency 
tended to recede into the background. If it has been for the Government of the day to try and induce the 
dropped it is because other electoral reforms seem more smaller sections to come into line with them P — No, I 
important, such as the abolition of plural voting, and think not j because in a system of proportional repre- 
also because it would only naturally come up at a time sentation — assuming that we have proportional repre- 
whon there was a wide scheme of electoral reform. sentation — you would have, I think, fewer sections in 

1954. But, practically speaking, there are now veiy the House of Commons ; that is, yon would have fewer 

few advocates of it in this country ? — I think very few. members bound absolutely to sectional interests. You 

1955. Tho single transferable vote, or preferential would have all your members more representative of 
voting, you think has man y marked advantages over masses of people, because they would be appealing, 
tho second ballot ? — Yes. 1 think it would settle the when they went to the poll, to a huger electorate, 
whole election at one vote, and there would not be tho Therefore I think the strong sectional member who is 
lack of interest and diminishing numbex-s going to there for some sectional interest would tend to be less 
the poll at a second ballot as there would naturally be powerful. 

if there were two election days. I think also it would 1966. But for the purposes of carrying on govern- 
prevent any deals between two parties to exclude the ment would not it bo necessaa-y that they should 
candidate who would be most awkward to them. I combine possibly two small parties of totally different 
have heard in times back Socialists declare that they complexions ? — I do not see that that iB the obvious 
would of course always vote at a second ballot for the outcome. I should say it might be so under certain 
party which was in the minority, so that the Socialist circumstances, but I believe so much that proportional 
party should have, as it were, the balancing power, x-epreseutation will show a more actual reflex of the 
That would be obviated, I think popular feeling that I think you would have more men 

1956. Would that be obviated if single-member there who represent the nation rather than a party, 

constituencies wei-e i-etained P — If yon had single- and that such sectional interest would tend to become 
member constituencies and preferential voting you less, and the influence of sections would be less, 
would not have those cynical deals, and you would not 1967. You do not attach any ixnportonce to the 
have ax-rangements and proposals that men should vote maintexxance of the dual party system which we have 
simply so as to put their own party into a more at px-esent P — I attach importance to it in this way : I 
commanding position. You would, I thixxk, always think the two pax-ties represent two strong currents in 
have people voting in order to secxxre, if not their own human nature, and two great traditions in our xxational 
candidate, one of the othex- candidates whom they tho life ; but I do not think that the two clear pax-ties can 
more preferred. stand out in the future as they have done in the past. 

1957. Do you think there woxxld be less tendency 1968. You th i n k the breakdown of the present 

fox- party xxiauagex-s to try and organise a deal ? — I system is inevitable P — Yes, sooner or later it is 
think so, exactly. inevitable. I thixxk sooner rather than later. 

1958. And it would be more difficult for them to do 1969. You do not think that this proportional 

so even if they were inclined P — Yes, I think so. representation Bystem woxxld unduly tend to accelerate 
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that breakdown P— No, I think it would tend to relieve 
any strain or shock that might come from the break- 
down of the party system. 

1970. Of the schemes which have been suggested, 
which would you advocate ?— I should advocate the 
single transferable vote. At one time, when I first 
began to study the question, I advocated the party-list 
system, and, in fact, I can remember once or twice 
having lectured, some years ago now, on electoral 
reform, and advocated the party-list system as the 
better; but the more I study it the more I am 
convinced that the single transferable vote is the better 



1971. That is the scheme advocated by the Pro- 
portional Representation Society? — Yes, Lord 
Courtney’s scheme. 

1972. That, yon think, is the most practical and 

most business-like of the various methods P— Yes. I 
think for one thing it would be so extremely easy to 
instruct tbe voters. They have simply to mark on a 
list of candidates their candidates in the order of their 
preference. . . 

1973. I should like to go through the objections 
which you state in your memorandum, and your 
answers to them ? — With regard to the opposition to 
proportional representation, it seems to me to fall into 
three groups. First there are the strong party 
organisers and party agents. I have been struck, in 
talking to a great number of these men, how slow 
they are to accept the idea of proportional represen- 
tation ; and I have been struck by tbe fact that you 
have had before you party agents of the various parties 
all giving evidence against it. I should like to point 
out that of course the party agent has got his party 
machine working on distinct lines, on which the whole 
of the country is mapped out into areas and sub- 
divided into separate constituencies which are pigeon- 
holed, and it is very easy to work. His object, of 
course, is to win as many of these single seats as 
possible. Therefore the whole tradition, and the whole 
aim and object of his work is rather, I should say, 
electioneering than reforming. The electioneering 
point of view of the party is always chiefly before 
him, and I think that explains why the party agents 
are so usually against proportional representation. I 
do not attach much importance to their opposition. 

1974. You think their opposition is discounted 
from the nature of their profession P — Yes, I think so. 
I do not wish to say anything against them ns good 
politicians in many ways, but I think their evidence on 
this point ought not to be too much pressed. Then 
there are a number of people who think that propor- 
tional representation would not secure the party 
majority which is necessary to party government. 
This, I think, is a thing which weighs with a great 
number of politicians, but I believe myself that with 
the growth of the Labour party, and with the very 
strong Nationalist attitude which is taken up by tilie 
Irish, and even to some extent by the Welsh, we shall 
find increasing difficulty in getting a pure party 
majority. Therefore, I think the opposition on this 
eround ought to be met by some change in our 
electoral system. Then there is a third body of 
opinion to which I specially devote my attention. I 
think really the strongest body of opposition that we 
should have to meet in the country at huge is the idea 
that has grown lip in the minds of the people gene- 
rally, that each district has its own member — the one 
man to whom they look in certain well recognised 
ways to look after load interests, appear at local cele- 
brations, and so on — and the idea of having two or 
more members for a distinct, I think, would cause 
confusion in the minds of many men, and would be a 
change so great that they would be ready to oppose it. 
I have considered this point of view, and I should like 
to put later on a proposal before the Commission in 
connection with it. 

1975. In any scheme of proportional representation 
it would bo necessary to have a Redistribution Bill ? 
— Of course, that is inevitable, and I think propor- 
tional representation wonld make redistribution easier. 
Redistribution is always a difficult question, especially 
if it has to divide the country up as much as possible 



with equal areas, because the boundaries have to cut 
across so many recognised limits, and certain districts 
which are one for one kind of government may be 
divided. I think proportional representation would 
make it easier, because you would only have to divide 
into much laager areas. 

1976. Do you consider it necessary that consti- 
tuencies should be uniform in size ?— No, not at all I 
think they might well he as large as to have 10 repre- 
sentatives (which would be about 625,000 population 
on the average), and I think they might come down to 
four, or possibly even three in large scattered districts 
like certain districts in Scotland, where I should not 
mind seeing even two representatives. * I should prefer, 
except in only exceptional cases, no electoral divisions 
with less than four members. I think four members 
ought to be the minimum, except in exceptional cases. 

1977. Are you in favour of the electorate being the 
figure on which the number of members should be 
taken, or the population ? — The population. I think 
population lias been taken in previous cases, and it is a 
question which I have gone into thoroughly in the 
light of the experience of foreign countries, where the 
usual basis is a population basis. I think it is much 
fairer on the whole. 

1978. Notwithstanding the fact that you can 
ascertain the population at much less frequent intervals 
than you can the electorate ? — Exactly, but I should 
still take it ou the basis of population. You can 
always take the population as often os you have a 
redistribution. We take our census every 10 years, 
and at the present time wo are getting on for 30 years 
since we had a redistribution scheme. 

1979. Would you he in favour of any automatic 
form of redistribution P — Yes, I should like to see after 
each census a report presented to the House of 
Commons making recommendations, or something of 
that kind. 

1980. And you think automatic redistribution 
would be a simpler matter with large constituencies 
than with small ones P — Yes, that is another point I 
have considered, and I have come to that conclusion 
very strongly. 

1981. You do not think the formation of large 
constituencies would destroy local feeling, or local 
patriotism ? — N o, I think rather the contrary. 

1982. Even if it should be necessary to amalgamate 
several email counties together? — Yes, even then I 
think it would certainly not tend to destroy local feeling 
and local patriotism. I think it would tend to increase 
it. One must remember that one's local patriotism 
extends over a much larger area now than it did 
formerly, before the days when single-member con- 
stituencies came into existence, because the means 
of communication are so much easier, and the area 
over which newspapers travel is now so much larger. 

1983. You see no objection to merging tbe smaller 
borough into a county ? — No, none whatever. I think 
it would be a great advantage. 

1984. I take it the plan would be to take places like 

Southampton, returning two members, and turn it 
into the county of Hampshire ? — Yes. Of course, 

Southampton, which is a very largely increasing place, 
would be practically the centre of the district. The 
south-east pint of Hamp shir e, which might include 
Southampton and Portsmouth, would make a very 
good area, I think, returning perhaps six or seven 
members. I have not worked it out, but I expect that 
is about what it would be. 

1985. Then as regards smaller places; for example, 
Norwich, which now has two members, would that be 
merged into the county P — Yes, I should think so. It 
would not be large enough to demand separate re- 
presentation. There are some cases, of course, where 
there is a very distinct local feeling. Take the case of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, for instance. I think Newcastle- 
ou-Tyne and the Tyneside Division, and the Divisions 
just around, would make a comparatively small area 
in extent but a very good area for proportional repre- 
sentation returning perhaps five members, according to 
the amount of country that yon throw in with the city. 

1986. You next refer, in your memorandum, to Ike 
manner in which the subject Hns been taken up by the 
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Press of the country ? — Tea, I have taken special pains 
to find out what the Press — not only the London Press 
but the local Press throughout the country — has 
been saying about the proportional representation 
movement, and I have l>een very much struck by the 
way in which all the leading London papers like the 
“Times," “Morning Post,” “Westminster Gazette,” 
and “Pall Mall Gazette,” have spoken with great 
respect of the movement as if it were a movement that 
ought to he considered, and for which a groat deal 
might be said. The provincial Press, which is not 
always ready to take up new movements of this kind, 
has spoken in many arses with very great approval of 
the provisional representation movement. I have here 
a list of 20 papers, and begi nn i n g with the "Dundee 
Advertiser," and including the Edinburgh papers and 
the Yorkshire papei-s, the Birmingham papers, and the 
Bristol papers, all have given during the last two or 
three years much more attention to it and liave spoken 
on the subject with much more respect than I should 
have been inclined to think was likely a few years ago. 

1987. Would you say that they treat it iu any other 
than an academic manner P — Yes, I think they distinctly 
look upon it as a question which might have to bo 
faced as a practical question whenever electoral reform 
comes up. 

1988. Is that a feeling which is growing amongst 
individuals ? — No doubt. I often get people speaking 
to me about it, and treating it as one of the subjects 
which ought to be faced when Mi'. Asquith's promise 
of on electoral reform measure before tliis Parliament 
goes out comeB to be realised. 

1939. When attention is paid to it, do you find that 
it is in favour of it, or do you find any oppposition to 
it? — You always find a certain amount of opposition, 
but the general prevailing feeling, I should say, is that 
of admit ting at once its great advantages and readiness 
to consider whether it might not be introduced. I do 
not say that people everywhere are convinced that it is 
a thing whioh must he adopted, but I think there is a 
tendency to look at it favourably and as a practical 
solution. 

1990. Amongst all parties ? — Yes, amongst all 
parties ; and I think especially is that the case where 
there are three parties in the field. Whei'e the Labour, 
Unionist, and Liberal parties are all fairly divided and 
there is only a single-member constituency, I think 
there is a very strong disposition to look upon it as a 
very practical question. 

1991. As to the practical conduct of an election, 
do you attach any importance to the criticisms which 
have been directed against it as to the difficulty of work- 
ing it P — No, none whatever. I have really been more 
amused than affected otherwise by the criticism that it 
would imply confusion. For three or four elections I 
took a very active part in the London School Board 
fights. There you had areas which were unknown for 
any other purposes except as School Board areas. 
You had a large number of candidates, and each voter 
had 10 or up to 15 votes, which he could distribute 
cumulatively or in any way be liked amongst the 
candidates, and there was practically never- any difficulty 
and very few spoilt papers owing to the wrong use of 
the votes, 

1992. But is it not a fact that in the old School 
Board elections a great majority of the electors voted 
according to a party ticket ? — No, I do not think they 
did. I think the fact that the popular members of the 
party were always a very long way above the unpopular 
members of the same party, though the instructions 
had been sent round that votes were to be equally 
divided, is a veiy clear proof that it was not so. 
Instructions were always given on party ticket lines, 
but I should say that not more than 30 or 40 per cent, 
of the voters followed them out to the letter. 

1993. Do you think they showed an intelligent 
appreciation of it P — I do. I think the same would be 
shown in proportional representation, with the single 
transferable vote. 

1994. As on actual comparison between cumulative 
voting and the single transferable vote, whioh would 
you say was the more difficult P — I should say the 
cumulative vote would be very much more difficult. 



If a man can write at all he can write the figures 1, 2, 
3, 4 opposite the names of those candidates he prefers. 
I see no difficulty whatever in it. 

1995. As to the question of counting, do you consider 
the Proportional Representation Society's system is a 
fan- one P— Yes. 

1998. You do not think it leaves anything to 
chance? — No, I do not. Before I went into it, and 
before I saw how elections were worked, I thought 
there was a certain element of chance; but I think 
that has both practically and mathematically been 
px-oved to be so small as to be absolutely negligible. 

1997. And os to the actual mathematical calculations 
which have to be carried out, do you think they would 
be a practical difficulty at a general election ?— No, I 
do not think so, because I think it is so easy to give 
instructions to the presiding officers which could not 
fail to be understood. 

1998. But from the presiding officer's point of view 
do you th ink ho would always have at his command the 
men who coidd perform these calculations ? — Certainly. 
In the offices of the local authorities there ax - e plenty of 
men who have to do a great deal of work much more 
difficult and intiicate than the counting of votes would 
be. I should like to point out, too, that in the election 
of parish councils — I live in a rural parish and I havo 
been connected with parish councils and seen the 
working of a good number of pai-ish council elections 
— you have the rural voter, who is supposed to he less 
quick, more conservative, and less educated, and he 
often hus to vote for parish councils numbering up to 
15 members, and there never is any difficulty. He 
marks the number of men he wants to vote for. The 
large size of the paper or list of candidates presents no 
more difficulty than when he votes for a member of 
Parliament, choosing one of two names on a paper. 

1999. (Sir Courlenay Ilberi.) What county is this 
you are speaking of P — Surrey I speak of ; but I know 
Hampshire very well too, in that respect. 

2000. (Chairman.) Will you kindly give us your 
proposal with reference to the single members and the 
connection between the constituency and the member ? 
— Especially in view of the tradition that we lrnve in 
our electoral system at present when people constantly 
talk of “our member,’ 1 meaning the member for their 
district, whether he is a man of then- colour or not. I 
have thought out the proposal that it would be well, if 
yon coidd, to combine that tradition with electoral 
areas of a larger extent, such as would lie necessary for 
propoi'ticmal representation. I should like to see the 
larger areas subdivided into what I should still call 
constituencies. Supposing there were five members to 
bo elected for Wiltshire, I should divide Wiltshire into 
five constituencies. They would all poll together on a 
system of proportional representation, but, when the 
five members elected had been decided on by the 
counting of the votes, I would allow them to choose 
which of those five seats or five constituencies they 
would definitely represent. That would have this 
advantage, that a member, when he reached the House 
of Commons, would be named as l'epresenting * the 
constituency for which he had elected to sit in the 
county for which he had been chosen. That tradition 
of the naming of members in that way in the Houbo of 
Commons would thus be retained. Then in the case of 
a by-election, if one seat became vacant it would not be 
necessary to poll the whole county, but I should only 
poll that constituency for which the member who 
vacated his seat had sat. In that way you get over 
what I am sure many election agents and many other 
people feel is a very great difficidty of proportional 
representation j that is, if you have a by-election, are 
yon to poll an area which perhaps sends 10 members to 
the House of Commons in order to elect one? The 
cost to a candidate, which iu many constituencies now 
is over 1,000Z., would menu, if the whole of a large area 
have to poll, that in a by-election presumably the cost 
would run up to 10,0001. or so for one party merely 
trying to get one seat. Therefore, I think my proposal 
that if proportional representation was adopted and 
you had these large areas you should subdivide them 
into separate constituencies would be a very popular and 
very practical proposal. 
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2001. Torn 1 suggestion is that in. the order in which 
they come out on the poll they should have the choice 
of the particular area they represent P— ' Yes. 

2002. Criticism has been pointed to this, that before 
an election takes place the candidates are unable to 
become acquainted with the constituency because the 
ami is so large. Tom- scheme does not meet that ? — 
Well, it docs to a certain extent. For instance, 
supposing I am a Liberal and I am standing for 
Wiltshire, and supposing Wiltshire is to elect six 
members, I should arrange with the other Liberals 
that I should take, say, the western part of the 
comity and specially cover that ground in the 
meetings and in the organisation, and my colleague 
would take the other part of the county, and naturally, 
if both ho and I were elected, he would choose one seat 
in the part of the county in which ho had been working, 
and I would choose one of the seats in the side of the 
county in which I had Ixxm working. I think from 
the point of view of electioneering and organising it 
makes it easier both for the candidates and for the 
public. 

2003. As far as expenses are concerned, do you think 
your proposal would meet the objection that this 
scheme largely increases the cost ? — I think it would. 
I think anything which tends to make a natural system 
of organising affairs in conjunction with others would 
tend to relieve the expense. But the expenses of 
electioneering, I suppose, will have to be reduced. It 
is a general feeling I think on all sides that the next 
Fjleotoml "Reform Bill ought to reduce the maximum 
scale to which candidates are allowed to go — and it 
would he very easy to do bo I am sure, but that is a 
different question. 

2004. Yes, I do not think that is before us. With 
regard to the double-memljcr constituencies at present 
existing, are yon in favour of retaining the two- 
member constituencies :ts at present, and the double 
vote P — As against dividing them — no, I ani not. I think 
they do not give any additional right to the minority. 
I think, on the contrary, it is better to have a town 
divided into two single constituencies tlian to have it 
all massed. I think you may get two sides represented 
in that case, and I think it is very rarely the case that 
you get two sides represented in the double-barrelled 
constituencies, as they ore called — or it is less 
frequently the ease. 

2005. Qnitc apart from any question of proportional 
representation, do you recommend in any case the 
alxilition of the double-member constituencies P — Yes, 
I hope I have made my proposal of dividing the larger 
ureas up quite clear, because I attach a great deal of 
importance to it, and I have laid it before friends who 
are practical politicians and electioneers, and I have 
always had it received very favourably, os a real way 
of mooting what otherwise would be a serious difficulty. 

2000. (Sir Courtenay Itbart.) Might not it be better 
expressed by saying that instead of dividing your large 
area into constituencies you propose to group 
constituencies within a large area which would be a 
unit for the purposes of a general election but not for 
the purpose of by-elections, it comes to the some 
thing ? — Yes, it does. 

2007. That is your meaning? — That is my meaning ; 
but when political par-ties are organising a district they 
have always got the general election more in view t-han 
anything else. I think perhaps it is a little more 
straightforward to put it the other way round ; that is, 
my way I think is a little more clear- ; but I see the 
advantage of putting it as you do. 

2008. I undei-stand you are in favour of adopting 
the system of what is called the alternative or contingent 
vote to single-member constituencies in the case of 
three-cornered contests ? — Yes. 

2009. Would you make it compulsory to exercise the 
right of giving an alternative or contingent vote P 
— No. 

2010. My reason for listing the question is that 
this system is in force in Western Australia and in 
Queensland, and it hns been suggested authoritatively 
that it might he an improvement if the exercise of the 
right were made compulsory. Would yon agree with 
that ? — No, I should not be in favour of that. Say there 



are three candidates, and a man marks his paper" for 
A, and refuses to put his preference with regard to B 
or C. Now marking A only amounts to saying that 
he wishes B and C to be on eqnal terms as far as he is 
concerned. I think he has a right to say that if he 
likes. If it came to a vote, say, only between B and 0 
and he had absolutely no choice, he would perhaps not 
go to the poll. I t hi n k it would be undesirable to ™»Vn 
the marking of preferences compulsory, because it takes 
away what is an intelligible and quite proper right of 
the elector. 

2011. ( Sir Francis Hop-wood.) But then if he does 
not exercise his preference, what is the result as regards 

the election P Is the system worth trying at all P Of 

course a great number would exercise their pre- 
ferences. It might be worked on a mathematical 
principle by which you allowed so much for a first 
choice and so much for a second choice of candidate. 
Say yon have throe men to vote for ; instead of counting 
one for the man who is first and for the present 
neglecting the other two, supposing you count three 
for the man who gets 1 marked opposite to his name, 
two for the man who get 2, and ono for the man who 
gets the third preference. That system would be worth 
while introducing, because in that case yon could mark 
one and a half for each of two men for neither of 
whom a preference was indicated, I do not know 
whe tlier you qnite see what I mean. 

2012. I suppose you will agree that in the interests 
of simplicity these mathematical calculations are to bo 
avoided if possible P — I do certainly. However, a 
system which would tulco account of the preferences at 
the first counting and not leave them only to lie taken 
up in case no one candidate got a clear majority of 
votes has something to be said for it. 

2013. I do not know whether you have in mind the 
form of penalty which has been suggested in the enso 
of failure to exorcise a preference. It is not fine or 
imprisonment. Do yon know what it is ? — No. 

2014. It really means that the voter is disfranchised 
for the time being. Does that modify your view at all P 
— No, I do not think it does. 

2015. Yon think it is jnst as bad that he should lose 
his right to vote P — Yes. 

2016. You spoke of some newspapers just now. 
Did you mark whether, in their approval of proportional 
representation, any of them recommended its applica- 
tion to the special area, in which each paper or any 

n ier circulates P — No, I do not think I noticed that. 

mve a distinct recollection of certain localities in 
which they pointed out that if they had proportional 
representation at the present time they would not have 
one party practically disfranchised. 1 noticed that, I 
think, in connection with Manchester. The Manchester 
papers have pointed out that if at the last general 
election they hud had proportional representation they 
would not have been without a single Conservative 
member. 

2017. That is an expression of approval on the part 
of the minority, of course ? — No, I thiuk I have seen 
that point of view (speaking from mere memory) 
represented in Liberal papers too ; I am thinking 
rather of the “ Manchester Guardian,” but I cannot be 
quite sure, speaking from memory. 

2018. You have made a great personal study of this 
question. Have you mapped out in your mind any 
system of redistribution P — Yes, I have spent a good 
deal of time at it at one time or another. I am 
inclined to think that the county areas would make a 
very good guide. 

2019. First, what would yon do with Ireland P — 
With regard to Ireland, I should simply group together 
several counties, and I should make the constituencies 
as fur as possible largo, bo as to give minorities, even 
though they are very small minorities, a chance to 
send a representative. 

2020. Would you be content to divide the country 
into the four provinces P — I think that would bo such 
a large area to cover, but I do not say that that would 
be at all a bad proposal. 

2021. What would yon do with Wales P — I should 
divide Wales probably into about four areas — two in 
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the north and perhaps three in the south, because 
Glamorganshire itself is very densely populated. 

2022. Having regal'd to the county boundaries ? — 
As far as possible I should always follow the county 
boundaries. I think it would work in with local senti- 
ment. You see we have county organisations in 
ecclesiastical matters. Ecclesiastical sees are largely 
county divisions. Then we have county divisions in 
judicial matters — assizes and quarter sessions cover 
county areas. We have it in the county council ad- 
ministration. We have it also, and I think it is an 
important point, in great local enthusiasm over cricket 
and football in connection with the counties. I think, 
trying the county areas, you would fit into local 
enthusiasm and well recognised bounds which people 
know so well already in other connections. 

2023. But is not that form of enthusiasm closely 
linked to each county and not to grouped counties ? — 
Not necessarily. 

2024. You would not find any enthusiasm over the 
linking of Kent and Sussex together ? — Both of them 
ai-e so large that you would not have to link them. 
You would have to divide them. But you would, I 
think, find enthusiasm for linking together, say, 
Huntingdon and Cambridge, because they are bound 
together already. They are both eastern counties; 
they ai'e both fen counties. There is a type of man, 
a type of character, and both have many interests 
which are common, which would make them quite 
naturally fall into line together. 

2025. Have you considered the cose of Yorkshire P 
— Yes, Yorkshire I should divide. The North Biding 
would have just 10 member's. The West Riding south 
would have to be divided. It is entitled on the basis 
of proportional representation to about 20 members. 

I think it might Ire divided into two or three con- 
stituencies. The West Riding north would be divided 
into two, and the West Riding east into two. 

2026. And then there are the more sparsely popu- 
lated parts of Scotland? — I mentioned those, but I 
said there might bo exceptional cases where yon would 
have only one or two members to a large area. I 
Bhould make an exception for Orkney and Shetland. 
Probably yon would have to retain that as a single- 
member constituency, but I do not know. 

2027. But you agree that it would be impossible in 
such a scheme to follow any process of uniformity P — 
Yes, in the size of a constituency certainly. That is 
why I said I should vary them between 10 and four 
mombere, and that is practically done in other countries. 
Belgium has no uniformity in the size of the con- 
stituencies. 

2028. So that qua. redistribution it certainly would 
bo a revolutionary project ? — Yes, but it would be no 
more revolutionary than any other system of redistri- 
bution. The last Redistribution Bill that took 
Birm i ngham and made six or eight constituencies of 
it, and made eight at Liverpool, was as revolutionary 
os could be. I consider this would be less revolutionary, 
because the previous one simply carved out divisions 
in on arbitrary way ; whereas by my proposal you 
respect old bounds os much as possible. 

2029. (Sir Courtenay liber t . ) Would you merge the 
county boroughs P — I should in most oases merge the 
county boroughs in the areas around them. There ai'e 
some cases where they are so distinct and large, take 
Bristol, for instance, or Sheffield, whore you would not 
have to merge them in the counties round. 

2030. (Sir Francis Hopwood.) Would you be pre- 
pared to go at once into this great scheme of redistri- 
bution or would you advocate a tentative application of 
tho Courtney system, say, to the cities in the first 
instance ? — I am of a logical turn of mind, I suppose. 
I do not believe in trying experiments with one half of 
the country and not with the other half. I think if 
the principle of minority representation is good, it 
ought to he adopted by the nation as a whole. 

2031. What section of thought do you expect to 
find, represented under a system of minority represen- 
tation which is not represented already P — I think you 
would get represented the type of man who is not a 
rtrong party man, but who carries a great deal of 
personal influence and local influence. I know Somerset 



a little. I think the type of man who would tend to 
be retained would he Mr. Henry Hoblionse, for instance, 
who has just retired from Parliament, undoubtedly 
because he is more or less out of sympathy with both 
the great parties — he has belonged to each. That type 
of man who carries immense weight in his district, and 
who lias done a great amount of public service is now, 
under our party system, more or less driven out. 

2032. I quite appreciate that you would find from 
time to time very distinguished men who would come 
in as independent members, and who certainly would 
be ornaments to the House of Commons, but I wanted 
to know whether you felt there wns any large section 
of the electorate which would find direct representation 
under such a system apart, say, from Unionists, Radicals, 
Labour 1 Members, and Socialists ? — No, I do not know 
that we should, except possibly we should get in some 
parts, for instance, the Welsh Churchmen. We have 
no Welsh Churchmen in the House of Commons. I 
think undoulitedly you would get some of (lie Church 
lenders in Wales — that is the Church of England as 
established in Wales. 

2033. Half-a-dozen of them, perhaps? — I do not 
know how many, but you would get two or three. 
They have not got one at present. I think there are 
o there that might come in. But I do not desire par- 
ticularly to see strong sectional men. I want to see 
large wide-minded men who could claim to represent 
the public at large. I think the public at large and 
tho average, not strong party-man is not represented. 

2034. Do not yon think, as a rule, such men would 
find a place in the party list formed by the leading 
parties P — No, I think they tend to get pushed 

out. Take the case of . He, 

I believe, was very anxious to get into Parliament, 
bat being a Catholic and in favour of Denomi- 
national Schools he was offered to a good number of 
constituencies, but none of them would have him. I 
think it is a great pity that such a man is not in 
Parliament. I think that is the sort of man that 
would get in who has not a chance now, and who yet 
represents, undoubtedly, a very large section of the 
community. 

2035. Then it is a question of degree as to the 
number ? — On the party list of candidates now a man 
has to toe the line on every subject — too much so, 

I think. 

2036. (Mr. J. W. Hills.) I see in the objections 
which you meet you take first of all the ease of the 
party agents, and you say, I think, quite rightly, that 
all people prefer to work a system that they know. 

I think yon 6aid also that the agents fear that their 
activities would be less useful under your- system ? — 

I think they do feel that. 

2037. Do you think the organisation would become 
rather less important or more important under your 
system P— It is rather hard to answer that. I think it 
would remain very important, but I think it would 
become less essential. 

2038. Do not you think that with a large county 
constituency of three, or four, or five mombere, organi- 
sation is much more important than in a single-member 
county constituency, because of the area to get over 
and the difficulty of meetings P — I do not think it is 
more important than it is at present. I tliink it would 
have to be on different lines. Of course, in many 
constituencies at present, they are undoubtedly won by 
organisation where parties are very evenly balanced, 
and a party that can spend more on organisation, and 
that can work their organisation through really more 
efficient organisers, lias a greater advantage, and is 
much more likely to win than the other, but I think 
that view and that aspect of organisation iB less likely 
to be prominent in large areas. 

2039. You do not think that the larger the area the 
more important the machine, because no single man 
who has not got a machine at his back can hope to win 
a seat in that big area? — I cannot follow that at all. 
I do not think so. 

2040. Then you do not think that a strong organisa- 
tion that knows where in this large area the party is 
weak and where it is strong will tell against tha 
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individual who has no organisation at his hack ? — No, 2050. There are a few? — There were very few 

I do not think it will. Unionists in the case of the Licensing Bill lust year— 

2011. I should have thonght it would. I should it is ancient history now — who railly ventured to go to 
have thought that the larger the area the smaller is the length of supporting it. I think you would cet 
the effect of individual effort, and therefore the greater that body of opinion better represented. b 

the force of organisation ? — That is one way of looking 2051. You think that in the big area the sectional 
at it, but I should look upon it very strongly in this interest lias a smaller effect the bigger the area p— 
way. A man who has established a reputation, and Exactly. 

who has done something in public life, or who is known 2052. Then you referred to the paity system, and I 
os a capable speaker, and a straightforward politician, t hink you said you thought it was coming to an end P 
will get a reputation over a large area, and it is just — Yes, I do not want to prophesy quite so much os 
those qualities which in a small area which is organised that. I think it is going to be weakened and have less 
by house-to-house visitation, and so on, do not tell for chance of continuing to exist in its present form, 
what they are really worth. I cannot conceive, for 2053. And yon look to the formation of groups P— 
instance, if wo had proportional representation, witli Yes. 

large county divisions, any constituency in which Lord _ 2054. Do you tliink that is a good sign or a bad 
Hugh Cecil should put up, aud in which he would not sign? — Ou the whole I think it is a good sign, because 
be elected. I should say he would be elected in every I think the groups will be reasonable. I think the 
constituency, and yet at the present time it is uhnost groups nt the present time lrnvo tended to be verv 
absolutely impossible for him to get in anywhere in imrejisonable. There are groups in Parliament now 3 
any constituency. 2055. You do not fear wlrnt yon cadi in one part of 

2042. But are not you taking rather the exceptional join- evidence the con-apt and cynical bargains with 
case P I think you ore taking the case of an exceptional the different groups ? — No, because I think if they took 
man, and comparing that man with the average, place inside Parliament after an election, they would 
Surely on the average all over the run of candidates, he so resented that those who were guilty of them 
the man who has got the organisation at his bock is the would suffer at the next election, and I think there 
man who will win the seat ? — I do not think that would would soon be a tradition established against them. 

be so in the proposed system. I have thought it out, 2056. Still there would be a great temptation to 
and will go into it further if you like, but I am bargain in groups. That, surely, is the condition of 
confident it is not so. As I say, I have had experience group systems P — Yes, there is that existing at the 
in organisation and political work in constituencies for present time to a certain extent, sxu-ely. 

30 years. 2057 Then do not you think there would he some 

2043. It is a very important point because it hears loss of continuity P You might have a sudden swing, 

upon the point of selection of members. I see in your and re-crystallisation of groups, aud a sudden change 
memorandum you lay great stress on the character of on important questions of policy P — That is possible • 
the member tlmt yon will obtain by this system ? — Yes. but I think that would be counteracted by there being 
I think it is obvious that if a party wants to win, say, so much less swing of the pendulum in the actual 
four seats in Wiltshire, they are bound to get not only composition of Parliament. I think you would never 
men who are known as good landlords or generous have a change from 100 majority on one side to 200 
subscribers to charities in one quarter of the county, majority on the other side within a few weeks, ns we 
but men who can make a fair impression over a large have seen lately. I think it would so obviate or 
area. modify the danger. 

2044 I quite see that is one side of it, but do not 2058. Sir Francis Hopwood asked you about ro- 
you think also that in those areas attention must be distribution. You do see the difficulty of a very large 
paid to local and sectional interests, and therefore the area in the counties P — Yes. 



list of party candidates for a county like Wiltshire must 
include people whose interests are sectional and local P 
—I do not see it quite, for this reason : supposing Wilt- 
shire lias six members, no party would probably run 
more than four- men or expect to get more thn.n four 
seats, and its success in getting four seats — which 
would represent a large majority, comparatively 
speaking, of the number — would rest upon its being 
able to appeal to more than merely sectional interests. 
It must appeal to the mass of the people as a whole, 
because sectional interests only exist in certain places. 

2045. Bub certain interests exist in all places? 

Yes, but then they are not seotionnl. 

2046. Yon do not think they would run one 
candidate for the publicans’ vote, and one candidate 
for the Church vote, and so on ?— No, I do not think so. 

2047. And you think that the party organiser who, 
after all, has a large say in these thing s, would not 
insist that a certain amount of deference should lie paid 
to the sectional interests in that way ?— He might, and 
of course there are some interests which are so well 
organised and so wide awake that they will never allow 
any chance to go by. I am quite sure, for instance, 
the brewing trade will never be caught napping. 

2048. That is very important, because the danger 
that has been referred to in your Bystem is that it 
tends to the formation of groups that are formed on 
sectional linos, and not on national lines. Do you feol 
that danger P— No, I do not. May I just take up your 
last point again ? You referred to the influence of the 
brewing and the Church parties. Is it not the case 
that at present no candidate anywhere in the Unionist 
party has much chance unless he will placate the 
brewing interest ? 

2049. There are some temperance members in the 
Unionist party P— They practically do not count when 
it oomes to voting in the House of Commons. 



2059. At present a member has to hold, say, 100 
or 120 meetings in a year in a single-member con- 
stituency, and if you come to three-member consti- 
tuencies it would be perfectly impossible that any 
members could work the same system that we have 
now P — Of course a different system cannot be worked 
in the same way as an old system, but I see no difficulty 
in the c hang e, and I believe on the whole most men 
would welcome the change because it would mean that 
they would only visit the most important places. 

2060. But are not you then in this difficulty, that 
if they do that they are more likely to be beaten by 
somebody who neglects the important work of politics 
and spends his whole time in nursing this important 

onstdtuenoy P— I do not think so at all. 

2061. You do not think an elector votes for the 
man who comes and sees him and shakes his hand P — 
No, I do not think so. 

2062. Do not you think that happens now ? — I havo 
been a candidate myself wbo has nursed a constituency 
and been beaten, and for one reason or another I attach 
very much less importance than is often attached to 
the actual mu-sing. 

2063. I think also yon under-estimate the difficulties, 
on local grounds, of grouping counties together. You 
mentioned the case of Tyneside as a fit spot for 
gronping. I suppose you meant the course of the 
Tyne — all the big industrial points along the Tyne P — 
No, I meant the Tyneside Division. I tliink the County 
Division round Newcastle-on-Tyne is called the Tyne- 
side Division. 

2064. Yes, on the nox-th side of the Tyne it is, but 
my point is, that although you have the same conditions 
on both sides of the Tyne, you have a very strong local 
patriotism dividing the north and the south of the 
Tyne, and any gronping there would be most bitterly 
opposed. I give that as an example of the difficulties 
that I should have thought were bound to occur. Do 
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aot you think that they are rather great P— I think 
the Boundary Commission, which would, I presume, 
be appointed in the case of redistribution, should have 
instructions to meet these opinions as far os possible 
and consider them. I do not see that they are any 
greater than difficulties which must arise in any case 
of redistribution. On the contrary, I think the larger 
you make the divisions the more you will be able to 
meet these difficulties, and less petty and less numerous 
will be the questions on throwing a district or a parish 
Oi- a town into this division or that. 

2065. Do not you think the smaller the area the 

The witue 



Kino. [Continued. 



finer- the shades of local opinion you might meet P — No, 
because you are bound, I suppose, to keep to county 
divisions. 

2066. Ab divisions? — lb has never- been proposed 
yet to make a single-member constituency of part of 
one comity and part of another, and I do not suppose 
it ever would he. 

2067, Do not yon think that if you stick to single- 
me miter constituencies you can fall in with local 
conditions of patriotism more easily than with a 
multiple-member constituency? — N°i frankly, I do 
not. I think the reverse, 

i withdrew, 



Mr. H. M. Hyndman called and examined. 



2068. (Chairman.) Ton ore chairman of the Social 
Democratic party ? — No, we have no chairman. 

2069. You are a member of that party P — I am a 
member of it. 

2070. For a considerable number of years past you 
have taken a very active part in public affairs ? — Yes. 

2071. You have been good enough to send us a 
memorandum stating your views on the Bubject of our 
inquiry. Will you allow us to put that memorandum 
in as evidenco P — Certainly ; it is a brief summary. 

The memorandum was handed in, and is as follows .- — 

Summary. 

1. Our political institutions are fully 100 years 
behind our economic and social development. 

2. It is scarcely disputed that our existing 
system of conducting political elections is about 
as bad as it can be. Even those who are most 
anxious to maintain our present political forms 
cannot deny that the English method of choosing 
and voting for a candidate is calculated to produce 
results directly opposed to every principle of fair 
representation. 

3. As matters stand our electoral arrangements 
are costly to the individual candidates, thus, 
especially in large and poor constituencies, unduly 
favouring rich men; they encourage caucusing, 
canvassing, and indirect corruption in the shape 
of local subscriptions, charitable donations, gifts 
of coal and blankets, Ac. ; they foster local excite- 
ment, increase individual expenditure, and force 
into excessive prominence the personality of the 
candidates ; they frequently give unreasonable 
importance to local and purely sectional issues as 
opposed to matters of great national concern; 
they render the representation of a constituency 
by a member polling only a minority of the votes 
cast increasingly probable; and they make the 
representation of an active and growing but 
unpopular minority extremely difficult of attain- 
ment. 

4. Furthermore, it is now universally recog- 
nised that the change of a comparatively small 
percentage of the total nnmner of votes polled ab 
a general election from one side to the other under 
present conditions may, as shown by the last two 
Parliaments, convert a great majority into a small 
and ineffective minority in the House of Commons, 
thus reducing the entire national administration to 
the level of a huge political gamble; while the 
frequent recurrence of bye-elections, when all the 
elements of political passion and prejudice are 
concentrated on a small area for several weeks in 
succession, conduces neither to the national dignity 
nor to the public enlightenment. 

5. Apart, therefore, altogether from questions 
of extension of the suffrage, payment of members, 
and election expenses out of public funds, the 
suppression of plural voting, &c., there is a general 
opinion that better political machinery is required 
in order to give adequate expression to the various 
views of the electorate. It is no longer only the 
members of minorities who claim that their right 
to direct representation should in some way be 

E 1090. 



secured, but even the great parties themselves feel 
that reforms in the methods of electing members 
are immediately called for. 

6. Only one proposal has at all held its own as 
a substantial improvement of the existing pro- 
cedure against the various plans of proportional 
representation. This is the second ballot. But 
the second ballot has of late been discredited with 
advanced parties and minorities in general, owing, 
more particularly, to the results of tie last general 
election in Germany, when, by a combination 
between all the other parties against them at the 
second ballot, the Social Democrats, who, on any 
fan- basis of representation, would be entitled to 
have not less than one-third of the members of 
the Reichstag, were left actually in possession of 
only one-eighth of the seats. It has been con- 
clusively proved, therefore, that the second ballot 
does not prevent most unfair representation, while 
it tends towards unscrupulous combinations and 
injurious compromises during and even after the 
elections. 

7. The two plans of proportional representation 
which have been most discussed and are most 
widely understood are the well-known Hare or 
Andi-ae scheme, and the Belgian scheme, both of 
which have been fully laid before the Commission. 
Speaking broadly, the former gives prominence 
to personal representation while not excluding 
political combinations ; the latter favours political 
combinations while not excluding personal pre- 
ference. 

8. The Social Democratic Party in this country 
considers the latter plan by far the better of the 
two on the grounds that it has a greater tendency 
to bring principles to the front as against persons 
or mere political catch-words ; that it does away 
almost entirely with mere factious agitation and 
substitutes continuous educational propaganda for 
fitful appeals to popular passion and prejudice; 
that it secures for the electorate a wider national 
outlook over the whole political situation; and 
that it ensures a continuity of the voluntary party 
discipline and management in place of the 
pecuniary causus manipulation and rigid official 
dictation which now too often prevail. That 
specially popular- personolities, or even men of 
high political attainments, will probably have less 
direct power under these arrangements than they 
have now is an incident which may have its 
advantages as well as its drawbacks. 

9. In Belgium and Finland, where proportional 
representation prevails in constituencies that 
formerly existed, and only in some cases have been 
combined, this system, though differing con- 
siderably in the two nations, has produced good 
results. In Belgium in particular it seems quite 
certain that it has helped to avert desperate 
sectional antagonisms, to obtain a much fairer 
representation of bitterly opposed factions without 
occasioning any friction, and that nobody wishes 
to return to the old chaotic methods. 

10. For Great Britain and Ireland, the Social 
Democratic Party therefore favour the plan 
whereby each party or faction, having established 

I 
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its to proportional representation, should 

issue its own lists for England, Scotland, Wales 
and Ireland separately. The whole election 
would then, of course, take place on one day. 
TWh elector would have one vote and one vote 
only. He or she could vote either for an entire 
list or for one candidate on that list. Each party 
would place its candidates on its own list m the 
order in which the party itself desired them to be 
elected. The total number of votes polled divided 
by the number of seats in the House of Commons 
would give' the requisite quota for each candidate. 
The repartition of votes polled would proceed on 
the cumulative system to the candidates as placed 
in succession on the party list, regardless of 
whether one of the lower placed candidates polled 
more votes than the first in order or not, until the 
quotas were made up for ha many candidates as 
the total vote cast for its nominees entitled the 
party or faction to claim. 

11. In this way the voting power of the three 
kingdoms would be proportionally and equitably 
adjusted with automatic precision among voters 
of all shades of opinion. 

12. There is nothing in such a method of 
voting to prevent the due representation of 
counties, cities, or districts, supposing this special 
representation to bo desirable, hut the effect 
undoubtedly would be to give a for wider outlook 
to the electorate than now is afforded. National, 
international, and social issues of permanent 
importance would take precedence of questions of 
mere passing interest. The great extension of 
local and municipal authority of late years also 
fully justifies such an extension of national pro- 
portional representation, the necessity for local 
representation in Parliament being much less than 
it was on that account. 

13. Toting, in the opinion of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party, should be made compulsory upon all 
electors. The number of members in the House 
of Commons should be very greatly reduced. 

14. Contested bye-elections would be avoided 
by the replacement of the retiring member by the 
next non-elected candidate on the list of his party 
at the previous general election. 

15. That proportional representation would 
result in an extension of the number of groups in 
the national assembly is quite probable. But the 
formation of groups has already begun under the 
existing plan of voting, and everything goes to 
show that the two-party see-saw form of govern- 
ment is gradually coming to an end in any case. 

16. The Social Democratic Party has put 
forward candidates for the House of Commons 
during the past twenty-five years, and has polled 
many thousands of votes. At the last general 
election two Social Democratic candidates only 
standing for two adjacent constituencies in Lanca- 
shire polled just upon 10,000 votes. Such a poll 
cast in some other distracts would have sufficed to 
secure the return of five or even more members 
to the House of Commons. Yet the party still 
has not a single direct representative in the House 
of Commons. If proportional representation had 
been in force there would, if tn' party funds 
sufficed to pay the heavy lines levied' l. + his coun- 
try for public service, be at least 20 Social Demo- 
crats in the national assembly at the present time. 
One reason for this change would be that with 
proportional representation voters would no longer 
he afraid of throwing their - votes away by voting 
for a good candidate whom they think has no 
chance. 

17. The Social Democratic Party considers 

that the initiative and referendum on the Swiss 
system, or some modification of it, constitute a 
necessary complement to proportional representa- 
tion ' H. M. Hyndman. 

2072. I gather from your memorandum which we 
have before us that you consider our political insti- 
tutions obsolete? — I do. 



2073. And the method of conducting elections 
very unsatisfactory? — That is my view. 

2074. In your investigations what direction do you 
consider reform should take? — In the main, propor- 
tional representation. Taking roughly a single instaaoo 
which is working close at hand, I should t.biny tj, e 
best at present is the Belgian system, but 1 do not 
consider it perfect. 

2075. You consider, first of all, that the present 
system lends itself to great abase ? — In every direction, 

I think, and great misrepresentation too. 

2076. You attach great importance to the fact 
that a s m all percentage of voters may veiy largely 
influence the complexion of Parliament? — I think it 
is a very disastrous result. 

2077. Whereas a small number transferred from 
one side to the other may make a very large difference 
in the majority P — It has done so quite recently. 

2078. Do you consider that the minority or 
collection of minorities does not obtain due propor- 
tional representation? — I do not think it obtains a 
general representation at all except by bargaining of 
an improper character, to my mind. 

2079. You admit that there is hardly any con- 
siderable section of thought which has not its 
representation in the House of Commons? — I should 
scarcely say that, even, except by compromise, to 
which I object. We have only one man who represents 
us at all in the House, and he has only got there by 
compromise. After all, though wo may not he a 
considerable section in thought, we are a very con- 
siderable section in numbers. 

2080. In any case under a proportional scheme you 
•would be entitled to more representatives and direct 
representatives P — Undoubtedly. 

2081. You do not attach any importance to the 
retention of a large majority by the Government of the 
day? — No, I do not. I should prefer to see it very 
nicely balanced. 

2082. You do not consider that that would put 
great difficulties in the way of the executive P — That, I 
think, raises another question, if I may say so. lie 
question of the executive might be another affair. I 
would like to see a strong executive, thoroughly 
supported by a democratic vote. 

2083. You refer in your memorandum in the first 
instance to the scheme of the second ballot. I gather 
you are not in favour of that ? — No, I was, but I have 
entirely abandoned it. 

2084. You consider that it lends itself to abuse and 
rather unscrupulous combination of different parties P 
— There are so many marked instances of that. Take 
the present Premier of France, for example, who was 
knocked out of the representation of the Tar by 
agreement between the Socialists and the Oatholics, 
and I consider that was a most nefarious combination. 

2085. You do not recommend the second ballot 
being adopted in this country P — No, certainly not, 
according to recent experience. 

2086. The two plans which you refer to in your 
memorandum ore the Hare scheme and the Belgian 
scheme P — Yes. 

2087. Do I gather you would like to adopt the Hare 
system in its entirety in this country P — No, I would 
rather adopt the other, but I would rather have the 
Hare scheme than go on as we are. 

2088. Yon would have the whole country one large 
constituency P — I propose the country should be divided 
into England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, and the 
voting should take place in those large areas. 

2089. But, as a practical politician, do you consider 
that is a scheme which is worth advocating? — I do 
advocate it. I have bear'd of so many unpractical 
schemes that afterwards turned out to be practical 
that I do not know that that would affect me vory 
much. 

2090. Yon do not feel very sanguine? — I do feel 
veiy sanguine about it. I think the jumble existing at 
present is preparing men's minds for a more complete 
transformation than is at present comprehended, 
perhaps. 

2091. Admitting the desirability of the Hare 
scheme, would you he prepared to accept modifications 
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of it as a first step ? — In tlie direction of more complete 
organisation. I think it gives too much importance to 
the personality. That is the objection to the Hare 
scheme, I think. 

2092. Do you think Parliament would be composed 
largely of well-known, influential men? Who might 
have not sufficient party connection P — I think that is a 
danger that might arise, and I think it might likewise 
admit of an extension to “ cranks.” 

2093. Ton think the faddist would have undue 
prominence ? — I venture to think that that might be 
likely. It seems so to me. 

2094. You have heard that in evidence given before 
us, many people consider the independent member is a 
great desirability P — But if you had them all in- 
dependent members it would be rather a chaos. 

2095. Have you studied the scheme drawn up by 
the Proportional Representation Society — Lord Court- 
ney’s scheme ? — I have. 

2096. Does that commend itself to you P — I think it 
is better than anything, except the one we prefer. 

2097. As a first step, would you be prepared to 
accept that? — It really is in opposition to our idea, 
only I think it is preferable to the present system, but 
I prefer the Party scheme, as it may be called, as opposed 
to the Personal scheme — that is speaking broadly. 

2098. Have you studied the working of that scheme 
in Belgium ? — Yes, I have studied the Belgian scheme. 
I think I understand that. 

2099. Do you consider it has worked fairly success- 
fully P — I think it has worked very successfully. I 
think it has not improbably averted, I will not say 
civil war, but something approaching to it, under 
very difficult conditions. 

2100. It combines the voting for a list of candidates, 
and also the giving of a preference to an individual on 
that list P — Yes. 

2101. Does it occur to you that that must necessarily 
give great prominence to the party organiser who draws 
up the list ? — But I not think that the party organiser 
will draw up the list under a proper democratic system. 
I think the party itself will do it under the conditions 
that I hope to see, and that we endeavour to bring 
about in the party to which I belong, in other countries 
and in this : the reference would be entirely to the body 
of the constituents. There must be some organiser, no 
doubt, but that organiser is under very strict control. 

2102. The tendency, no doubt, nowadays is for all 
parties to become more democratic in their constitution ? 
— I presume it is so. I see not so much evidence of it 
as I should like to see. 

2103. So the influence of the party “ boss ” or wire- 
puller, you think, will be less in future than at present P 
— Under proportional representation, I feel certain it 
would not matter what form of organisation you had. 

2104. Would you be prepared to say that it is 
considerable nowadays ? — I am prepared to say at the 
present moment it is almost dominant. 

2105. You do not think that the actual list which 
would have to be prepared would give great power to 
such individuals P — I do not think it would. I th ink 
the party, as a whole, holds the view that the party 
itself knows which are the best men suited for Parlia- 
ment. It does not follow, for example, that a man 
who is a particularly good orator is an influential and 
good man in the House of Commons when it comes to 
deal with such questions as mining difficulties, and so 
forth. I think we should choose men for practical 
work rather than for their oratorical faculty. 

2106. Is it an objection to the Belgian system that 
the list may contain names which are not altogether 
popular', and may add the unpopular candidate to the 
popular one P — I cannot conceive, as the party is 
organised in Belgium — which I know pretty well — how 
any man who has not obtained the confidence of his 
political friends could get nomination. He may not be 
popular 1 in the sense of great popularity on occasion. 
He may not be a M. Van der Velde or a M. Anseele, 
or anything of that kind. Take, for example, one man 
who is at present a senator, and who has shown very 
great power in connection with the mining difficulties 
there, I think his ability and knowledge of the facts 
would have obtained hiin a leading position in the party 



under any circumstances, though he does not pretend 
to be a particularly popular man. 

2107. Has the result in Belgium given due propor- 
tion to the minorities P — I cannot say exactly due 
proportion, but a very much better proportion thnn 
before. 

2108. Of course, the circumstances were peculiar 
in Belgium? — Very peculiar and very dangerous. 

_ 2109. You cannot say that any such circumstances 
exist in this country ? — The circumstances do not exist 
in exactly the same way, but the unfairness of voting 
exists to even a greater extent. 

2110. I understand there are great religious ani- 
mosities in Belgium P — There are. 

2111. They have not been greatly lessened by the 
adoption of this system P — The animosities are not 
lessened, but the expression of them has been mollified. 

2112. Do you consider that under any of these 
schemes greater or less interest will be taken in 
politics P — I think greater interest — not so fitful, but 
much more continuous and capable. 

2113. Would the c h aracter of men coming forward 
for Parliament he improved or the reverse ? — I think 
it would be improved, because wealth would count 
for less. 

2114. Do yon think that the character of politicians 
would become less political, and that, in other words, 
professional politicians would not be so prominent P — 
I think they would not be nearly so prominent ; and 
I think there is something else, and that is, that a 
man would he speaking for his whole party instead 
of speaking for himself, in any contest which occurred, 
and it would not be so personal a matter. 

2115. In your list system, would it be possible for 
the independent man, who would have to stand by 
hi m self, to obtaiu representation? — Hot in the party 
to which I belong. We should not care about men we 
could not rely upon. 

2116. But what about the actually independent 
candidate ? Lord Hugh Cecil has been frequently 
referred to os an instance ? — He might get a sufficient 
number of men all over the country to give him votes, 
and if he got the quota he would be elected, I presume. 

2117. In actual working, do yon consider- the List 
system easier than the single transferable vote? — 
Yes, I do. 

2118. It presents less difficulties? — I think it 
presents less difficulties. I think it presents very little, 
if any, difficulty. There is a certain amount of adding 
on of votes from one to another, but it does not amount 
to anything serious. 

2119. Experience in Belgium has shown that it 
works easily ? — It works easily. There is considerable 
delay in the announcement of the result of the election, 
which does away with some of the excitement that 
otherwise would occur, and I do nob know that that is 
at all disadvantageous . 

2120. Great stress has been laid on the connection 
between the member and the constituency in evidence 
which has come before us. Do you attach any import- 
ance to that P — I do not. I think there would be quite 
sufficient local connection anyhow. There would he 
men in the House who came from all parts of the 
country, and any special proposal that had to be put 
forward would be put forward by those individuals, 
irrespective of whether they particularly represented 
that section of the country or not. Li point of fact, I 
think there is too much localism at present. 

2121. But if there is a large area, how is' the 
candidate to make himself acquainted with the electors, 
or give them an opportunity of hearing his views P — 
Under the present system, where local administration 
is so largely extended as it is to-day, I think Parlia- 
ment is cumbered up too much already by local 
considerations, and what we wish to do is to relieve 
the House of Commons from those matters and give 
it more time for the general administration of the 
affairs of the country at large. 

2122. But for a candidate to make his views known 
to those whom he hopes to he his constituents, would 
you rely entirely on the press ? — Some of the men, for 
example, whom we should think, perhaps, most valuable 
would not be men who are particularly good on the 

I 2 
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platform. The platform, in my opinion, counts for 
too much to-day, and the purse counts for much more. 
Those two influences we want, as far as possible, to 
reduce to their proper proportions. 

2123. I take it you do not attach much importance 
to the local feeling of any particular place for its 
member P— I do not, personally. That is only a matter 
of personal opinion. 

2124. In paragraph 10 of your memorandum, you 
say : “ For Great Britain and Ireland the Social Demo- 
*' crutic Party therefore favour the plan whereby each 
•* party or fraction having established its claim to 
“ proportional representation." What do you mean 
by “ having established its claim to proportional repre- 
« sentation ’’ P — I think you ought to show that you 
are at least able by your votes on local boards, and the 
like, to appeal to something like a reasonable proportion 
of the electorate, whatever that proportion may even- 
tually he agreed to he. I do not think any particular 
sot of three or four or five men are entitled to come 
forward and put the country to the expense of recording 
their views all over the place simply because they hold 
them. I think you have to get to a certain point before 
you ore at liberty to come forward ; but I think, if you 
can sliow you have (say) 10,000 people under any organi- 
sation to vote for yon, they are entitled to have one man, 
just as was said just now about Lord Hugh Cecil. 

2125. How would that be ascertained P — That would 
he a matter to be considered. 

2126. You have not any concrete proposal? — We 
have not any concrete proposal for deciding how that 
is to be brought about ; but I do not think it is beyond 
the wit of man to devise such a plan. 

2127. But it would have to be some official or 
recorded information P — Some agreed proportion of the 
various parties that are going to contest the various 
Beats. 

2128. The mere fact that a party may consist of 
several prominent men would not entitle them to that 
qualification ? — I do not see why it should entitle them 
to it more than people who are not prominent. 

2129. That hardly removes the grievance of the 
small section who would not obtain that qualification P 
— Of course there will always be some injustice in any 
form of representation. You can only do what is on 
broad lines fair to the whole people. You cannot repre- 
sent every faction which grows up. For example, we are 
not represented now ; hut there was a time when we 
should not have contended that we were entitled to 
do iinything more than put forward propaganda 
candidatures. 

2130. You would arrive at the quota by dividing 
the total number of recorded votes by the number of 
seats ? — I would. 

2131. You would distribute the seats in proportion 
os they voted? — Yes, and take them up from one to 
another until the full amount had been obtained. 

2132. Yon say you would proceed on the cumu- 
lative system? — Cumulative in the sense that, sup- 
posing the man who was put at the head of the list 
had 10,000 votes as a quota, and he only obtained 
8,000, we should take as many from those below as 
wore necessary to make up his 10,000, irrespective of 
how many those below bun polled, because his position 
in the list elected is a matter for the party to decide. 

2133. Does that quite do away with any element 
of chance? — I think so, as far as yon can do away 
with the element of chance in anything. Supposing 
that the party can poll 400,000 or 500,000 votes, and 
10,000 is the quota, I do not see how you can prevent 
it, under this system, from getting 40 seats. 

2134. But take the four kingdoms; you separate 
England from Wales for this purpose? — Yes, and 
I put Ireland separately. 

2135. You would not suggest making any sub- 
division of England— north and south, for instance P 
No, I do not see why that should be done. 

2136. The practical conduct of such an election, you 
think, is not insuperable P—1 do not see why it should 
be. I do not see why a large area should be more 
difficult to poll than a small one if all the election takes 
place on one day. With one person one vote you would 



have the polling centres all over the country, and I 
do not see why that should be any objection whatever 

2137. In any system such os this there must be 
loug delay between the polling day and the result 
being made known P — Yes, a considerable delay, and 
I do not know that that would constitute any sorious 
objection, because even now there is a long delay 
between the first poll and the last county poll. 

2138. Yon do not think there would le more 
inconvenience tlmn now ? — I do not think there would 
he any increase of inconvenience. 

2139. Your next recommendation is that all voting 
should be made compulsory? — You cannot prevent 
a man or woman spoiling his or her voting paper. 

2140. Would you attach any penalty to non-com- 
pliance with this ? — I Bhould attach a penalty. I do 
not t hi n k it need be a heavy one, hut I do thin k there 
ought to he a penalty, because otherwise I do not see 
how you could compel. I think it is very important 
that everybody who is entitled to a vote should exercise 
it. I have seen, for instance, in a school board election 
for London such a thing as not half of the voters 
polling. 

2141. You would not think the mere disqualification 
would he sufficient ? — No, I do not think it would be 
sufficient, because I think then you nullify what you 
ore trying to do. 

2142. You say that your system would do away 
with the necessity for hyo-elections P — In the way we 
suggest, because the next candidate on the party list 
would take the place of the one who had been in any 
way removed. 

2143. You do not attach any importance to any 
change of opinion. The next one on the party list 
might possibly change his views ? — The party would 
know of such change, and would appoint the next man 
upon whom it could rely. 

2144. You then refer to the extension of groups. 
Do you consider that desirable or undesirable P — Well, 
it is taking place now. 1 do not think it is a question 
upon which we can argue os to its desirability 
Personally, I do not think there is any objection to it, 
but it is a change you have to take account of, because 
you see it in every country. It Is more advanced in 
other countries than here hut it is coming here very 
rapidly. 

2145. And this plan of yours would accelerate it ? — 
I think it would somewhat. 

2146. In your opinion that is no disadvantage P — I 
do not think so. 

2147. Do you consider that under this scheme you 
would get if you polled 10,000 votes your fair share of 
representation P — Absolutely. I do not see how we can 
avoid it. 

2148. Assuming that this scheme of yours is too 
complex and difficult to he carried through at once, 
would you be prepared to support a modification of it 
such as Lord Courtney's scheme P — Certainly. That is 
not a modification. I think it is entirely different. 
I think Lord Courtneys' proposals are intended to 
secure the representation of minorities and also to 
secure the representation of capable men of reputation 
almost irrespective of their unpopularity among the 
majority of the electorate . Certainly I think that is very 
far better than the present system. I am only sup- 
porting this particular form because I think it will tend 
to do away with the personal element, which I think 
is rather objectionable, especially on a large field like 
Imperial politics. 

2149. Supposing it is advisable to alter the existing 
Bystem, would you he prepared to have the alternative 
vote in those contests where more than two candidates 
stand for one single-member constituency ? — Yes. I 
do not care about the alternative vote. I prefer the 
plain issue very much, as I have said already, because I 
think it is much simpler and much more conclusive; 
but at the same time I am so anxious to get rid of the 
present system that any change at all that was in the 
nature of proportional representation I should welcome. 

2150. ( Sir Courtenay Ilbert.) I understand that if 
the system which you prefer — the Belgian system— 
were to be adopted the whole of England would be a 
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single constituency ? — That is what I should like 

^2151. Then the party list for England would be a 
pretty long one ? — It would be as long as the number 
of seats we thought, on calculation, we could reasonably 
hope to get, or, if the present position continues of 
having to pay for them, that we could pay for. 

2152. The larger parties would try to capture as 
pinn y seats as they could. How many Beats would you 
allot to England ? — According to the proportion of 
population. 

2158. I see you say that you would reduce largely 
the number of member’s in the House of Commons. 
How long would such a list for England be P — I should 
like to see a House of Commons which had not more 
than 800 members. 

2154. So that there might be, roughly, a list of 
200 members for England P — Yes, something like 
that. 

2155. That would be a much longer list than any of 
the Belgian lists P — Yes, because the country is so very 
much larger, but I do not see that that matters if the 
parties or groups iu - e sufficiently clearly divided. 

215(1. How do you think in practice the party lists 
would be made up for England ? — As far us our list is 
concerned P 

2157. You know bow your own would Ire made up ? 
—I cannot speak about others. Our own list would be 
made up simply by a vote of the whole pai’ty. 

2158. Can you hazard a conjecture as to how the 
other lists would be made up P — I think they would 
certainly put in then- best men, and I do not think 
mere wealth, for example, and mere expense of con- 
testing a seat would carry the same amount of weight 
that it does under the present conditions. You would 
have, I think, on the whole, men chosen more for what 
they were likely to do and the service they would be 
likely to render than the question of whether they 
could foot the bills or not, which is often a consideration 
at the present time. 

2158. (Mr. J. W. Hills.) Yon say that you want to see 
more political influences at work and less personal ones 
and (hat is why you support this system? — Largely, 
yea. 

2160. You think if you had a single constituency of 
all England you would exclude the personal element 
altogether ? — Yes, to a very large extent. I think you 
would be arguing for the principles of the party, and 
not arguing for your personal position. 

2161. You do not think the man who had a great 
platform reputation or a brilliant pen, and who was not 
of necessity a good man of business in politics, would 
gain an unfair advantage P — I do not think he would. 
I think, on the contrary, he would to a very large 
extent find his level. The greater part of the work of 
politics, as everybody knows, is done behind the scenes, 
and those who do it do not get auy credit for it. 

2162. But still, it is the Press that makes the 
reputation of a politician ? — To a very large extent, but 
it may come by a mere accident outside the Press. 
The Press only reports what is done, after all, and 
sometimes it unmakes a man’s reputation by such 
reporting. 

2163. Then under your system you suggest that a 
pai’ty should choose its own list of candidates for 
Eu gland — say 150 or 200 — and should put those 
forward ? — Yes. 

2164. That relegates the election to a previous 
process. That is of very great importance. The 
party's selection is very important for the individual ? — 
Yery important indeed. 

2165. You do not think that in the party lists 
personal considerations are almost bound to weigh 
very heavily P — I think they do weigh, but I do not 
think they will weigh so much when it comes to a 
question of putting forward principles, as it does 
where you have to fight a constituency in which 
popularity tells so very largely. 

2166. But taking our present conditions and the 
dependence of all parties on money, do nob you think 
that they must pay attention to big subscribers when 
they make up their list. All parties must do the same, 

1090 . 



surely ? — Well, in our case that would not be so 
certainly. 

2167. It is a danger P — Yes, it is a danger. There 
is always a danger of bribery and corruption under 
any tor in of voting. I do not see bow you can obviate 
that danger altogether. 

2168. But are not you increasing that danger and 
increasing the force of wealth P— We have so little 
among us that it never occurred to us, I am bound to 
say. That really is the fact, as far os we are con- 
cerned. We are permanently “hard-up," and it has 
never occurred to us that we shall ever be otherwise. 

2169. (Mr. P ember Beeves.) You suggested that a 
House of Commons of 800 members would probably 
be a great improvement on the present House ?— Yes. 

2170. I may say I cordially agree with that view ; 
but even with a House of that size, under your list 
system and huge constituencies the number of members 
elected by England would be about 215, let us sav, out 
of the 300 ? — W ould it be as much as that P 

2171. Something like that — call it 200. Yon have 
had very considerable experience of what is called in 
common cant the "average elector ” of this country P 
— Yes, I think so. 

2172. I suppose very few men are better able to 
gauge the intelligence of the average elector than you 
are P — I will not say that, but I have met them under 
various forms. 

2173. It was stated here the other day by a very 
experienced political agent that there are quite a large 
number of elector’s in this country who oro so ignorant, 
so utterly and so unintelligently ignorant, that they do 
not know the name of me present Prime Minister. 
Should you agree with that estimate P — I think there 
are certain places that I eould take you to where that 
would be so. 

2174. Do you ideally think that in the case of a 
population in which this considerable element of 

S le are approaching that level of ignorance, you 
l work an election where 200 members would be 
candidates for one constituency P — I do not see why 
that should apply more to the proposal that is now 
being submitted than to the present system. I can 
show you boroughs here in London which the man who 
will spend enough on coals and blankets to win, will 
carry almost to a certainty. That is a question of the 
poverty of the people and their ignorance. 

2175. That is scarcely a question of intelligence 
entirely, but a question, of course, of their wretched, 
miserable poverty, which makes them the victims of 
that? — The two, more or less, go together, unfor- 
tunately. If you take a poverty-stricken district in 
any part of London or any other great centre, you 
will usually find ignorance predominates. I think the 
two go together, unfortunately, under our system of 
society to-day. What you mean to say is, would it 
not be impossible to bring home to these people the 
importance of the issue for which they ure asked to 
vote ? 

2176. To make them form any approximate 
estimate of the qualities and the claims of the men 
on the enormous list put before them ? — But that is 
our business. 

2177. Do you think that, in the present state of 
ignorance and apathy, it is practicable to have that 
system ? — I do not see thut it is less practicable than 
the present system. 

2178. The present system has enormous disad- 
vantages, but they are not of that kind. Surely the 
average elector can form some sort of estimate of two 
or three candidates in one constituency? — Yes, but 
we are not arguing from my point of view. We aro 
arguing, not from tho question of the personalities of 
those who are before the constituencies, but the 
question of the principles the various parties aro 
representing. Supposing it were a very poor con- 
stituency, such us the one we contested not long ago, 
every street comer would be pervaded by people 
preaching, at any rate, their own principles, however 
well or badly they did it. That is what we reckon 
upon. What we think would be advantageous is that 
we should be preaching our principles all the time 
throughout the country, as we do to-day, with a view 
I 3 
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to making a certainty of a proportionate election 
coming our way. 

2179. That is exactly wlrnt I thought you would 
say. Now I want to come to two more points. First 
of all, would yon ask men to vote for a policy rather 
tlmii for a certain number of individuals with this, that, 
or the other personal character P — Certainly, absolutely. 

2180. Then, practically, you are asking for a system 
under which men will vote for lists of men representing 
a policy P — Certainly. 

2181. Men accredited by their party organisation ? — 
That is what I want to see, they being the best judges 
as to the men who will best administer or advocate 
their principles. 

2182. I do not mean to say that is necessarily bad, 
hut it is something entirely different from what we have 
now? — Yes, but, If you are going to change at all, I 
want yon to change to something I believe in. 

2183. You speak of the active party propaganda that 
would be curried on in the highways and byewaya. Under 
Buoh a system as that every party wcrald be out preaching 
everywhere its own policy; but surely under such a 
system as that a really great orator would be a great 
asset to a party ? — He would bo under any circumstances 
to any party, surely. 

2184. But be would be especially a great asset if 
you had to appeal to the whole of England to vote for 
a single policy, and for a list representing that policy. 
Supposing that you put at the head of that list a man of 
speaking qualities — a John Blight or a Mr. Gladstone, 
or even a Mr. Joseph Chamberlain — surely he would 
be an enormous asset to a list of a party? — Not more 
than Mr. Gladstone was in his Midlothian campaign. I 
judge. 

2185. But a little while ago I rather gathered you 
said that this system would lead to men being picked 
for other than oratorical qualities ? — Quite so. I have 
such a view in connection with onr party at the 
present moment. I do not think it follows that the 
list would be drawn up in regard to tbeir oratorical 
capacity ; in fact I am absolutely certain it would not. 
The party owns nrunlrcrs of men really doing excellent 
work who are never known to the public at all ; but 
they would be on that list for then’ services. 

2186. It would be a very courageous thing for the 
party and a very excellent thing, bnt do not you think 
that the party advisers and managers — I do not mean 
the party agents, but the people who more or less direct 
and advise the parties — would, if they could, first secure 
men who could make an appeal to the ma3s of the 
people P — There would bo two or three sections. There 
would be the party orators undoubtedly upon the list, 
because it would be advantageous to have a man 
arguing on belialf of a whole list instead of arguing for 
himself personally, and Us' oratory would not be less 
valuable on that nccount. Then there would be those 
known to be exceedingly valuable to the party on other 
grounds than mere oratory — organisers and so forth ; 
they would form a portion of that list. I do not 
myself believe that mere oratory will count bo much 
with an organised party list. Of course a man may 
have two faculties i he may be a good organiser and a 
good orator too, and a good man all round, and I do 
not think in that case anything would keep him down. 

2187. (Sir Courtenay Ilbort.) Your system would 
bo one under which the elector would be asked to vote 
for the ticket and not for the man ? — That is so. I 
•would call it rather voting for (he principle than for 
the person. 

2188. In popular phrase that iB so ? — Yes. 

2189. (Mr. Pember Reeves .) Sec what that would 
lead to. What I have been driving at is that it seems 
to rue, after listening to you, that personal character, 
ability, popularity, and eloquence would probably count 
rather more under your system than they count now, 
and wealth would count probably a great deal less ? — 
Personal character would count more nnqnestionably. 

2190. You spoke of the forming of groups and of 
the disadvantageous results of group bargaining in 
case of the second ballot particularly. You are familiar 
with the position in Germany?— I am verv familiar 
with it. 
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2191. You know how the Social Democrats have 

been cut out there under the group system ? I d 0 

2192. You are aware of the present financial posi- 
tion in Germany ? — Yes. 

2193. You told us that, on the whole, you thought 
the coming in of groups here would not be a bad 
thing? — You are taking, I venture to say, a little 
different line. What happened in Germany, as you 
are perfectly well aware, was that, on the second ballot 
more particularly, evciybody else sunk their differences 
in order to sink us. 

2194. To cut out the Social Democrats ? — Yes. 

2195. But I gather from you that, on the whole 

K i do not look forward to the accentuating of groups 
e with any alarm, but, on the contrary, you think it 

would be a better state of things than you got now 

that the groups would bargain in Parliament or else- 
where — but it would not be a bad thing P J do not 

think it would. 

2196. Yon know what the groups me doing in 
Germany now. You have read the Chancellor's recent 
speeches, and so forth P — Yes. 

2197. Do yon think that is a very ideal state of 
things ? — But at. the present time in German}' we have 
nothing in the shape of proportional representation at 
all. 

2198. But you have groups ?— Yes, but groups in 
proportional representation to their strength and 
groups like the Catholic party — twice as streng as 
they ought to be — are quite different things. 

2199. Would not the proper distribution of con- 
stituencies in Germany sind the knocking on the head 
of the gross gerrymandering there, be a remedy quite 
as good as proportional repi-esentation ? — I do not 
think it would be as good as proportional representa- 
tion, but it would be a better system than exists at 
present. 

2200. You know the main cause of the gross injus- 
tice there is the outrageous gerrymandering of the 
constituencies P — Undoubtedly. 

2201. Another remedy, that is to say, redistribution 
on a population basis, would really meet that? — Ifc 
would meet that to some extent. I can quite conceive 
there would come up, as there is arising at the present 
moment, a party in our own party which is to a certain 
extent against tire present management of that party. 
They are perfectly entitled to representation just as 
much as tire main body of the party, if they split off 
and go for themselves. Under what you propose as a 
remedy that might not appear. There would be the 
same great difficulty. The object we have in view is to 
give a full outlet to every form of opinion in proportion 
to the strength that it represents in the whole country. 
That is all. 

2202. (Chairman.) Have yon any other reforms yon 
would like to suggest P — I believe, myself personally, in 
the initiative and referendum. I think that is what is 
needed. The great ignorance of a large portion of the 
population, to which reference has been made, is bo 
undoubted that I do not see how you can bring them 
gradually into a conception of the great problems that 
lie ahead of them unless they axe given an opportunity 
of studying the questions before the country ; and I 
do not see how you cun deal with this except by the 
initiative in the first instance and the referendum in 
the second. 

2203. I do not know that we are qualified to include 
that in our investigation ? — No, but you asked for my 
suggestions. 

2204. (Sir Francis Hopuiood.) What do you say as 
to all elections being held on one day ? — I am very 
anxious for that, and one person one vote. 

2205. (Chairman.) And the reduction of expenses, 
and so on? — Yes, the reduction of expenses as far 
as possible. It is at present a tax for performing a 
public service, and that I think should be removed. 

2206. (Mr. Pember Reeves.) You do not fear an 
enormous increase of newspaper influence under your 
system ? — I think the Newspaper Press is losing its 
influence every day. That is my view of it. I think 
you see it from the fact that parties are growing up 
which are independent of the Press in every way. We 
have grown in spite of the Press. 



Mr. H. M. Hyndman. 
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2207. You appeal largely to the working classes ? — 
Still, aftei all, the Press is supported by the working 
class. In the main the cheap Press is. I contend at 
the present time the influence of the Press on the 
country is far less than it was when I was 30 years 

■ ? ° 2208. Do not you think outside the working class 
its influence is stall enormous ? — No, I do not think so, 
and I could give certain instances of that. In London, 



[Continued. 



for example, when it caxne to a question of a change of 
control, it. was not the Press ; it was certain ideas of 
malad m i ni stration, whether true ot false, which lost 
the Progressives on the County Council then - majority 
at the election. I believe, as a matter of fact, that 
the Press follows rather than leads. I do not believe 
in the idea that the Press of this country or any other 
countiy has so great an influence as is sometimes 
supposed. 



The witness withdrew. 



Mr. H. M. Hyndman. 



FOURTEENTH DAY. 



Thursday, 24th June 1909. 



Present : 



LORD RICHARD FREDERICK CAVENDISH (Chairman). 



Right Hon. Lord Lociike of Gowrte, LL.D. 
Sir Francis J. S. Hopwood. G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
Sir Courtenay Ilbert, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., C.LE. 



Sir Chart.es Norton Eliot. K.C.M.G., C.B., LL.D., 
D.C.L. 

The Hon. William Pember Reeves. 

Mr. John Waller Hills, M.P. 



Mr. Charles D. Robertson (Secretary). 



Captain James Graio, M.P., colled and examined. 

The following memorandum was handed in by the witness : — 



According to the last census returns (1901) the 
population of Ireland was 4,4-50, 000. 

At the rate of decrease shown during the preceding 
decennial period I approximate the present population 
(1909) at 4,300,000. 

This population is rep resented by 101 members 
representing counties and boroughs, and two members 
representing Dublin University. The total number of 
registered electors may be taken at 090,000. 

Before dealing with the . representation of the 
minority, I desire to make some general observations 
on the present condition of affaire. 

(A.) It will be noted that a different ratio of 
registered electors to population obtains in different 
parts of the country. 

In the county of Kerry, returning four-members, the 
population may be taken at 171,000; the registered 
electors at 22,900 ; this gives approximately one elector 
to eight per head of population. 

In the county Antrim, also a four-member county, 
the population may be taken at 192,000, and the 
registered electors at 38,500, approximately one elector 
to Bix per head of population. 

Dealing with individual constituencies, North Mayo 
has a population of 49,000 and only 7,000 electors ; 
North Antrim has a population of 4-5,700 and 7,700 
electors, an increase of 700 electors, on a total popula- 
tion less by 4,000. 

Compare also the four divisions of the county of 
Tyrone with the four divisions of the county of 
Tipperary. The number of registered electors I have 
taken from Dodd, 1909 : — 



Constituency. 


Population. 


Electorate. 


North Tyrone 


38,000 


6,400 


North Tipperary 


39,000 


5,600 


Mid Tyrone - 


38,000 


6,600 


Mid Tipperary - 


40,000 


6.000 


South Tyrone 


34,000 


5,900 


South Tipperary 


37,000 


4,800 


East Tyrone 


39,000 


6,400 


East Tipperary - 


41,000 


5,600 



Of course, numerous other instances can be given on 
comparison of the returns, but there is no doubt ns 
to the inference that the smaller proportion of the 
electorate to the population is found in divisions 
which are overwhelmingly Nationalist, and the larger 
proportion in those where there is a large Unionist vote. 
Obviously the highevthe percentage of the electorate, 
the more closely the member represents the con- 
stituency. 

The difference in this ratio leads me to the con- 
clusion that population, per se, is not to be taken as a 
safe basis for distribution affecting parliamentary 
representation. 

There can be no justification for the power now 
conferred on 22,900 electors in Kerry to return four 
members to Parliament, while 33,000 (one-third more) 
in the county of Antrim arc restricted to the same 
number. 

On the Kerry proportion, Antrim would be entitled 
to six instead of four. 

(B.) I further desire to draw attention to the dis- 
proportion existing between the numlier of registered 
electors in various county divisions compared with 
others in Ireland. It is right to point out that for the 
purpose of comparison I have chosen the more extreme 
cases, from the total list showing the electorate in every 
Irish constituency, which I Bubmit to the Commission. 
Compare — 

Longford Co. 

North 1 Two divisions. Total, 7,300 electors. 

South / Two members. 

Waterford Co. 

East T Two divisions. Total, 3,400 electors. 

West J Two members. 

King's Oo. 

Birr \ Two divisions. Total. 8,900 electors. 

Tnllnmore J Two members. 

With — 

Antrim, South. Total, 9,924 electoxs. One member. 

Down, North. Total, 9,830 electors. One member. 

Dublin, South. Total, 11,100 electors. One member. 

The first three named counties return six members, 
nil Nationalists, with an average electorate of 4,100 for 
each. 

The last three mentioned constituencies return 
three members, all Unionists, with on average electorate 
of 10,280 electors. 

I 4 
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Dealing 'with entire counties, compare any one of 
the foregoing two-member Nationalist counties with 
the only two-member Unionist county of Derry with a 
total of 17,900 electors. 

Further, talcing four-member connties, the Nation- 
alist county of Donegal, where all the members stood 
as Nationalists, has 26,000 electors. The Unionist 
county of Antrim, where all the members at least stood 
as Unionists, has 38,000 electors. 

It will be found, generally speaking, that the 
Unionist county constituencies have greater popula- 
tion, a higher percentage of registered electors, and 
a much smaller proportionate representation in Par- 
liament than Nationalist constituencies with smaller 
electorates. 

This injustice should be dealt with. 

(0.) Similar inequalities will be found to exist in 
the case of the borough representation. 

I recognise that a comparison of a borough standard 
with a county standard does not give fair results. It 
is an open question as to how far it. is permissible to 
compare a single-member borough with a division of 
another borough returning a member. I think myself 
that such a comparison can Ire defended. 

The cases of — 

Kilkenny City, Population 13,200. Electors 1,541. 

Galway City, „ 16,200. „ 2,295. 

Newry, „ 13,187. „ 1,986. 

are often mentioned and contrasted with other county 
constituencies in the United Kingdom. 

I think that their true comparison in fairness would 
Ire with — 

Durham City, Population 15,000. Electors 2,600. 

Salisbury, „ 19,400. „ 3,400. 

Falmouth, „ 36,300. „ 3,000. 

1 am of opinion that all these small constituencies 
should be abolished with the object of uniformity, but 
I desire to restrict my evidence to internal inequalities 
in Ireland. 

There are five one-member borough constituencies 
in Ireland returning Nationalist members, Waterford, 
Limerick, Galway, Kilkenny, and Newry. Their total 
electorate numbers 14,300, au average of 2,900 electors 
for each of five members. There is only one single- 
member borough constituency in Ireland returning a 
Unionist, Deny City. The number of registered 
electors there is 5,400, or very nearly double the 
electorate averaged by each of the five Nationalist 
boroughs. But if it be permissible to compare one- 
member borough constituencies with separate divisions 
in other boroughs, the case is more marked when the 
average of 2,900 I have arrived at is contrasted with 
12,000 electors in North Belfast (Unionist) or 16,500 
in East Belfast (Unionist). 

If this compax-ison should be objected to, I teW 
one which from any point of view in unimpeachable. 
I refer to the only two urban four-memlxer beroughs 
of Dublin and Belfast. 

In each of these boroughs there is one division 
which in each case has from time to thne been repre- 
sented both by a Unionist and a Nationalist in suc- 
cession. I refer to the Stephen’s Green division of 
Dublin and the west division of Belfast. This leaves 
three divisions in each borough which have continuously 
and uniformly respectively returned three professing 
Nationalists in Dublin and three professing Unionist 
in Belfast. 

In Dublin the total electorate for these three 
Nationalist divisions is 24,700, an average of. say. 
8,200 for each. 

In Belfast the electorate for the three Unionist 
divisions is 39,000, an average of 13,000 for pnnh . 

If the Dublin average were taken as the unit for 
comparison, the present three Unionist divisions in 
Belfast would be entitled to approximatelv two addi- 
tional members. 

(D.) I desire under this head to draw the attention 
of the Commission to the existence of illiteracy in the 
various counties and divisions, as I wish to submit that 
this should be made, with or without limitation, an 
electoral disqualification in any re-arrangement. Fifty 
years ago it might have been contended that the 
absence of adequate facilities for the education of the 



whole community would make such a disqualification 
an injustice. But for 50 years there has been the 
fullest opportunity for free education for all p 1 naBc ll 
under the system of the National Board. 

The present conditions under the Ballot Act of 
illiterate voting lend themselves to many abuses, the 
chief of which is that all secrecy and protection for the 
voter is destroyed. Indeed it is well known in 
centres where intimidation is px-evalent, an educated 
voter will often take advantage of the illiterate vote in 
order that it may be known in what manner he has 
voted, turning the Act into a measure for actually 
securing what it was intended to prevent. The per- 
centage of illiteracy is much heavier in Nationalist 
constituencies. 

From the last census returns, the proportion of 
persons over five years of age who were wholly illiterate 
was 26 per cent, in the four-member Nationalist county 
of Donegal, 8 per <;ent. in the Unionist foxn'-member 
coxxnty of Antrim, and 9 • 6 per cent, in the county of 
Down retaining three Unionists and one Nationalist, 
(See Table 152 of cexxsus returns.) 

I would particularly refer to the last return for 
illiterate voting at electioixs. 

There being no contest in 1906 in the great majority 
of constituencies represeixted by Nationalists, it i6 not 
possible to give Donegal, to which I have referred, but 
reference to the Parliamentary Return will show that 
in my own county of Down, where three seats were 
contested in 1906, the number of illiterates votixxg was 
as follows : — 



County and 
Division. 


No. of 
Hliterate 
Voters. 


Total No. 
of Votes 
Polled. 


Represented 

by 


Down, North - 


208 


7,499 


Unioxxist. 


„ East 


508 


7,372 


Unionist. 


„ South - 


1,224 


7,201 


Nationalist, 



Further, I would quote the same return : — 



County and 
Division. 


No. of 
Illiterate 
Voters. 


Total No. 
of Votes 
Polled. 


Represented 

by 


Galway, North - 


1,073 


8,649 


Nationalist. 


Belfast, West - 


312 


8,451 


Nationalist. 


„ North - 


100 


9,550 


Unionist. 



It would be seen that if the system of illiterate 
voting as at present carried on were abolished, there 
woxxld be proportionately a greater diminution in the 
registei'ed electorate of the Nationalist constituencies 
than in Unionist ones, and this element, I subnxit, should 
not be lost sight of in any proposals for redistiibntiou. 

(E.) The fifth head on which I desire to offer evidence 
relates to the position of minoi'ities. Speaking again 
generally, and as a wox-king rale, it is possible to 
approximate the numerical value of a political party 
in Ireland. The Protestant or non-Roman Catholic 
community, whom for brevity I call Protestants, may 
be taken as being overwhelmingly Unionist. The 
Roman Catholic, as a rule, is in active or passive 
sympathy with the Nationalist pax-ty, or at least their 
objects. I do not assert that there ax-e no Protestant 
Home Rulers, but small as their numbers are. their 
defection would be coxxsiderably more than covered by 
the adhesion of Roman Catholic Unionists. And con- 
sequently if I toko the total Protestant strength ns 
Unionist and the total Roman Catholic strength as 
Natioixalist, my approximation errs, if at all, well on 
the side of safety. Happily or unhappily, the lines 
of political demarcation between the two parties follow 
so closely the line of religion that no one with a know- 
ledge of the country will deny that the churches form 
grounds for political enumeration. Now in Ireland, 
unlike Great Britain, we have census returns of the 
religious professions of the inhabitants. I must here 
deal with popxxlation merely, as of course these are not 
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of the registei-ed electors. Chit of the total population 
in 1901 of 4,450.000, 3,000,000 were Roman Catholic. 
In the province of Leinster the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation numliered 85 per cent., the Protestant 15 per 
cent.; the Roman Catholics returned 28 Nationalist 
members, the Protestants one (South Dublin) ; on a 
fair proportion the numbers should be 4 to 25. The 
four divisions of the city of Dublin contain 233,000 
Roman Catholics and a minority of Protestants 
numbering 53,000, or about one-fourth, yet the latter 
have no Parliamentary representation; on the other 
hand, the four divisions of Belfast contain 264,000 
Protestants and 84,000 Romani Catholics, yet the latter 
hold one seat out of four. It is right to point out 
that I am dealing with census returns of 1901 and the 
results of the election of 1906. The county of Cork 
contains 18,000 Protestants ; it returns seven members 
to Parliament, none of whom represent this minority. 

I admit that the county of Antrim returns four Unionist 
members while it has a Roman Catholic population of 

38.000, but this hardship is not felt so severely by a 
Roman Catholic minority in a Unionist constituency as 
by a Protestant minority in a Nationalist constituency. 
In the first place, the Nationalist minority feels that it 
is adequately represented by 82 Nationalist members 
returned by then' co-religionists in Ireland, while a 
Protestant minority can only look to 17 or 18 Irish 
Unionists, and secondly, they have considerable political 
influence, practically denied to Unionist- minorities, 
when, as frequently happens in Ulster, two candidates 
each professing Unionism contest the division in which 
such a minority lives. At present the four members 
for the county Tyrone are returned by the solid 
Nationalist vote. The Roman Catholic population 
is 80,000. The Protestant population is 75,000. 
Especially in Tyrone is religion and politics conter- 
minous ; yet these 75,000 have no Parliamentary repre- 
sentative. This is more marked if the figures for Mid 
Tyrone are excluded, as in that seat the Nationalist is 
usually unopposed. 

In the remaining three divisions the Roman 
Catholic population numbers 67,000 and the Pro- 
testant 59,000, yet the latter have not one of the three 
members. 

In East Donegal the Roman Catholic population 
is 25,000, the Protestant 15,000; the latter have no 
representation in the county. 

In the county Down the Protestants number 

128.000, the Roman Catholics 54,000, and the Roman 
Catholics have one-fourth of the representation. My 
inquiries have led me to the conclusion, again speaking 
generally, that the system in Ireland has provided, on 
the whole, adequately for Nationalist minorities, but 
that it works hardly and without sufficient elasticity 
where the minority is Unionist. 

I do not, however, consider that proportional repre- 
sentation as generally understood, with plural votes 
and large constituencies returning four, five, or sue 
members, would adequately meet the case where there 
are practically only two parties, and these divided on 
one main issue, with no subordinate groups or classes 
of political opinions in groups or otherwise. I 1 relieve 
that the grievances and inequalities I have pointed out 
could he better met by redistribution of the existing 
constituencies into equal electoral areas returning 
single members as at present. 

I have carefully studied the evidence by Lord 
Courtney of Penrith on the subject of proportional re- 
presentation, given before the Commission on April 1st, 
and, leaving Ireland out of the question, although he 
referred to specific cases in that part of the United 
Kingdom,! cannot agree that it would be a satisfactory 
system. My main reason for objecting to any change 
in the single-area constituency is that the four, five, or 
six membei-s representing a large area under the pro- 
portional representation scheme would Ire in constant 
competition with one another in regard to popularity 
and generosity in contributing towar ds local religious 
objects, bazaars, charities, athletic associations, &c. 
The tendency would be to compete with one another 
not only by frequent subscriptions, but also by constant 
incursions into the constituency rather than by service 
tendered to the electorate in the House of Commons. 



It would also tend to a neglect of those minor interests 
scattered throughout every constituency in order to 
attend to the larger towns where the voting power was 
greatest. If any one of the four, five, or six members 
secured the whole of the votes of one large town com- 
prising a single industry, he would be assured of 
election, and labourers, farmers, and fishermen (I take 
these for the purpose of my argument), if they wei-e in 
a minority, might find that, after ull precautions had 
been taken to secure them representation, they were 
really neglected so for as their interests were concerned. 
As it is at present, with conveniently sized one-area 
constituencies, a member has the full responsibility of 
representing all classes within its boundaries, and if a 
candidate desires to capture votes, he must appeal to 
every interest, no matter how small, in order to secure 
his return. Moreover, at present the personal element 
is naturally much more in evidence ; a member is in 
closer touch with the various interests concerned, and 
looks upon his constituency as his own preserve. It 
is considered a point of honour- that no member of 
Parliament or candidate should ever hold a political 
meeting in the constituency of another member of the 
same political party without first asking his permission. 

With a view to electoral reform my proposals would 
he— 

(1) To ascertain, by recognised principles, the 

proportion towards the rest of the United 
Kingdom to which the whole of Ireland would 
be entitled for her Party representation. I 
do not claim, naturally, any specially favour- 
able treatment for Ireland over the rest of 
the United Kingdom. 

(2) Excluding all illiterate (under 60 if necessary) 

to ascertain from the registered electorate os 
a basis, the number of representatives to 
which the minority could fairly be held to be 
entitled. 

Note. — Tins could possibly be settled at 
a conference between the representatives of 
the two Irish parties, or, failing agreement, a 
Commission, consisting of one person nomi- 
nated on behalf of each party and a referee 
chosen by such persons, could determine it. 

(3) On ascertaining this figure, a Commission for 

redistribution to sit, with an instruction to 
carry it into effect as far as possible, with 
power to group units, where necessary, which 
might reasonably be expeoted to give the 
results ascertained under (2). 

(4) The county constituencies to have so far as 

possible a uniform standard of numliers of 
registered electors. Like rale for boroughs. 

(5) Abolition of smaller single-member boroughs to 

be carried out. 

(G) Power to revise the scheme of redistribution if 
the results prove that the scheme has failed 
in its object of securing adequate representa- 
tion for the minority. 



2209. (Chairman.) Ton are one of the Unionist 
members for the North of Ireland ? — Yes. 

2210. You have gone into the question of the 
present system of representation in the country, and 
particularly with reference to Ireland? — Almost all 
my evidence deals with Ireland ; I have only touched 
on the internal question of Irish representation in this 
evidence. 

2211. In your first paragraph you refer to the fact 
that the population of Ireland is decreasing ? — 
Slightly. 

2212. The total number of registered electors is 
now 690,000 P — -Roughly speaking, I think that is 
correct. 

2213. In paragraph “A” you say that “A different 
“ ratio of registered electors to population obtains in 
“ different parts of the country " P — Yes ; I give 
evidence on that, particularly in Kerry and in the 
county of Antrim. It will be found under paragraph A 
that there is a very great difference in the proportion 
between the electorate in some divisions and the popu- 
lation. Later on, the reason that I have included those 
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in A tinder that head will be evident to the Commis- 
sion, because I want to show that the minority in 
Ireland suffer much more than the majority do under 
that particular head. 

2214. The conclusion you come to is, that the 
smaller proportion of the electorate to the population 
is found in divisions which aro overwhelmingly 
Nationalist ? — That is the conclusion. I bring ont the 
reason of that later on. 

2215. Your inference is that the population ought 
not to be taken as a safe basis for redistribution P — I 
do not thinlc so. 

2216. In paragraph “ B " you draw attention to the 
disproportion existing between the number of registered 
electors in various county divisions compared with 
others in Ireland. You have taken, I gather, extreme 
cases P — Yes. I take extreme cases. I wish to be per- 
fectly fair in tlie comparisons I make. It is very easy 
to mislead by taking cases which are practically 
unfair, as I will show later on. But these are extreme 
cases. Longford, Waterford, aud King's County, as 
compared with Antrim South, Down South, and Dublin 
South. It will be seen that the first three return six 
members with an average electorate of 4,300; and the 
last three — Antrim, Down, and Dublin — return three 
members with an average electorate of 10,280. 

2217. Do you consider that the anomalies in 
Ireland aro more accentuated than in Scotland or 
England ? — I confine my evidence as much as possible 
to the internal conditions in Ireland, and I do not 
make any comparisons, except that later on, if you 
look at paragraph “ C,” I give the cases of Kilkenny 
City, Galway City, and Newry, which are frequently 
quoted in comparison with the enormous divisions in 
England, to bIiow the extraordinary difference in the 
power of the electorate in one of those small places, 
compared with one of the large boroughs or counties 
in England ; but I point out that a true comparison in 
nil fairness would be with Durham City, Salisbury, 
and Falmouth, because then you have practically three 
very extreme cases in Ireland which you can compare 
-with three fairly extreme cases in England, and I 

think it would be fair to do that in considering that 
particular point you put to me. 

2218. I suppose a comparison is usually made 
between Newry and West Ham? — Quite so. It is to 
prevent that, that I have put in to safeguard any 
exaggeration in the matter, a comparison between 
those tliree and Durham, Salisbury, and Falmouth. 
The figures are almost identical. There is only a few 
thousands difference in. the total. 

2219. ( Sir Francis Uopwood.) You speak of “ two- 
*' meml>er Nationalist counties,” but are any of the 
counties in Ireland represented by two members, or 
are they divided into two single-member constitu- 
encies P — I mean two single constituencies represented 
by two different members. 

2220. Yon have no two-member constituencies? 
—No. 

2221. (Sir Courtenay Itbart.) There is no two- 
member constituency in Ireland except the Univer- 
sity? — That is so. I am not positive about some of 
the Nationalist towns. I would not like to say 
definitely, but I think the University is the only one 
with two members. 

2222. (Chairman.) Cork City has three members ? 
— I thinlc it has. 

2223. I think it is divided into three divisions ? — I 
do not think there is a double-member constituency. 

2224. Yon say : “ There is only one single-member 
“ borough constituency in Ireland returning a 
“ Unionist ” ? — That is the city of Deny. There is a 
considerable difference between the number of elector's. 
2,900 is the average for the five members that are referred 
to in the five one-member borough constituencies, and 
there are 5,400 in Derry, that is, nearly doublq the 
average electorate of each of the other five. 

2225. In making a comparison between these 
boroughs and the divisions of Belfast, it is admitted, I 
suppose, that Belfast has of recent years grown out of 
all proportion to any other part of Ir-elandP-Yes.it 
has prospered even in my time to a most extraordinary 
extent, but I may say with regard to that, that the 



prosperity is perhaps a little more apparent than real 
so far as the figures are concerned, because within the' 
last few year's they have extended the boundary, and 
taken in some of the surrounding counties of Antrim 
and Down, which robbed Antrim and Down of some of 
their- voters, and brought them into the city of Belfast’s 
extended area. 

2226. It made the urban constituencies much 
larger ? — Yes ; East Belfast has 16,500 electors. 

2227. Has the extension lieen done recently? 

Speaking from memory, it occurred about 12 years 
ago. 

2228. Since the Redistribution Bill P — Yes. 

2229. Then you compare Belfast borough with 
Dublin ? — Yes, in Belfast and Dublin the same position 
arises with regard to one of the divisions. They are 
both cities with four seats, and one of the seats is held 
alternately eveiy now and then by a Nationalist and a 
Unionist, and the consequence is that it leaves a very 
fair comparison between the other three, which are 
held permanently by the Unionists on the one hand 
and by the Nationalists on the other'. If the Dublin 
average were taken os the unit for comparison, the 
present three Unionist divisions in Belfast would he 
entitled to approximately two additional members. 

2230. Tills rapid growth of population has not 
taken place in Dublin to anything like the same 
degree as in Belfast ? — I think not. The tendency is 
rather from the south to the north, and I think that is 
to a certain extent why we find the population in the 
north rather increasing so far as the electorate is 
concerned. 

2231. With reference to this question of dispro- 
portion between the sizes of different constituencies, 
do you consider that the difficulty will be met by a system 
of redistribution P — I think it could be very much 
improved in Ireland. I think that the cose in Ireland 
would be simple. I have given a note at the end of 
how I think advantage could be taken in L-cland to 
make things on a much fairer system for the minority. 
I think it could be done without difficulty, because 
some of the cases are so glaring. 

2232. (Lord Loehee.) You make reference to the 
existence of illiteracy. Is that within the scope of our 
reference P — I am not sure with regard to that, but I 
am in the hands of the Oommission. 

2233. (Chairman.) I may take it there is a larger 
number of illiterate voters in Ireland than elsewhere, 
and whatever the bearings of this point may he, it 
would affect Ireland more acutely than other parts of 
the United Kingdom ? — Yes ; in any electoral reform 
it would have to he borne in mind, because the pro- 
portion is so very much greater. Anticipating the 
point, the only note I made outsido Ireland is this, 
which I turned up more ont of curiosity : In Ireland 
there were only 15 contested county elections and 
G lx>rough elections, that is 21 contested elections at 
the last general election. The votes were 135,000 odd, 
and the illiterates amounted to 12,510. There were a 
very small number of contested elections, and yet there 
were 12,510 illiterates, England and Wales had only 
19,758 illiterates for 4,480,000 votes ; and in Scotland 
only 2,041 illiterates for 558,000 votes polled. It 
struck me, if any evidence was being taken by the 
Commission on that point, it would be of some value 
to show what a very extraordinary number of illiterate 
voters there are in some parts of Ireland. 

2234. (Mr. F ember Reeves.) Does it work out in 
Ireland to alxmt 24 times the proportion to what it is 
in Scotland P — It is hardly fair to judge, I think, from 
the last general election, because in Ireland it iB veiy 
seldom the Nationalist 9eats are contested. The 
18 Unionist seats arc contested practically every time, 
both at the general election and bye-elections, but the 
Nationalist 6eats are, as a rule, held in perpetuity. 
The consequence is we have not got any what I would 
call reliable figures to go upon with regal'd to it. I 
have given a few cases here, if you care to refer to the 
county divisions of Down — North, East, and South. 
That is my county, which I know very well indeed. It 
will be seen that in North Down there was a contest 
with 208 illiterate voters. The poll is the same in the 
three divisions, North, East, and South. In North 
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Down there ■were 208 ; in East Down 508 ; and in 
South Down (held by a Nationalist) 1,224. Yet it is 
all the same county, and I have in my own division, 
which is the East division of Down, a very large number 
of Roman Catholics too. We find that the average of 
illiterate voting is very high. I put it down not 
altogether to illiteracy, but to the desire on the part of 
a great many of the Nationalists to declare themselves 
as to whom they vote for. There may be some little 
local squabble, and they say “ so and so has gone 
wrong,” so he takes care to vote “illiterate ” if he can. 

2235. So that they can have evidence of the way he 
voted ? — Then they have evidence of how he voted. I 
do not suppose it would be possible for me to sub- 
stantiate that, but I think it is the fact. 

2236. (Sir Francis Hopwood.) How does the illiterate 
voter exercise his right to vote ? What is the machinery ? 
—1 am afraid there must bo some irregularity with regard 
to it. 

2237. He goes into the polling booth ? — Yes, and he 
swear's that ho cannot read or write. I forgot what the 
terms of the oath are. 

2238. Then ho asks for a voting paper?— He usks 
for a voting paper, and when ho has asked for it, the 
officer in charge must come forward to superintend the 
voting. 

2239. The officer in charge of the room? — Yes. 
Then he asks him, in the presence of all concerned — 
the agents of the various associations standing round; — 
for whom he desires to vote, and he says : “ I desire to 
vote for so and so,” and then the X is placed opposite 
the name. I daresay in many instances the people arc 
illiterate to a certain extent. 

2240. Then the paper is put into the ballot box ? — 
Yes, as a vote. I think it is counted differently. It is 
not put straight into the box. I rather fancy, if my 
recollection serves me, that these illiterate votes are 
kept separate, or marked in some way, because there is 
a return from which I take these figures, showing it is 
necessary to keep a recoi'd. 

2241. (Mr. J. W. Bills.) He marks a counterfoil ? 
— Yes. 

2242. (Sir Courtenay llbert.) The substance of it is 
that the illiterate voter does not vote by secret ballot P 
— That is what I bring out here. 

2243. (Sir Charles Eliot.) All the officers know 
how an illiterate voter has voted ? — Yes, that is the 
point. I am not saying that all these votes are 
necessarily the votes of real illiterates, but that in 
some instances we all believe the claim of illiteracy is 
used for that purpose. 

2244. (Sir Francis Hopwood.) Is it the custom 
usually to admit the friends and partisans of the 
candidates into the polling-booths P — Yes, certain 
agents are allowed in, and if I remember rightly each 
party has a right to nominate three. 

2245. (Mr. P amber Beeves.) Do you mean the 
scrutineers in tire polling-booth ? — Yes. 

2246. (Sir Francis Hopwood.) There are people 
presiding in the polling-booth ? — I do not refer to the 
sheriff’s officers at all, but there are a certain number 
of people allowed into the polling-booth to put the 
voter on the right track to get his paper, and they can 
always find out, by the illiterate voter calling out the 
name, whom he has voted for. 

2247. (Chairman.) Your statement at “E” draws 
attention to the fact that political parties in Ireland 
largely follow the line of religious differences ? — It is 

• merely to amplify that statement that I put my reasons 
in writing. I class all the Roman Catholics as 
Nationalists, and the Protestants as Unionists, and 
any defections either way would about balance one 
another. 

2248. And that i3 ■ admitted on all hands P — It is 
admitted on all hands that that is so. 

2249. (Mr. Pember Beeves.) Are defections nume- 
rous ? — .They are not. There are e rtraorfl i n arily few 
If the elections in the Tyrones are taken as a basis — 
speaking from memory it is quite easy to check the 
figures — I think there were three elections in rapid 
succession, and the numbers polled were very high in 
regard to the electorate, and they worked out at a 



majority of 15 in one eloction, nine in the next, and 
19 in the next, or something like that. 

2250. It shows the perfection of organisation in 
fact ? — Probably a death, or something like that, is all 
that would inter-fere with it. 

2251. (Chairman.) Is party organisation carried to 
a very high state of efficiency P — A very high state of 
efficiency in the contested Unionist divisions; but of 
course in the Nationalist divisions it is different — they 
work it almost entirely on the religious side. 

2252. (Mr. Pember Beeves.) Does not that account 
for that very low proportion of electors to population 
in many of the Nationalist districts to which you have 
been drawing attention P — I daresay that would have 
an effect undoubtedly. It will be seen at the bottom 
of page 7, under the heading “E,” that we have 
census returns for religion in Ireland, which do not 
exist in England or Scotland, and consequently wo are 
able to approximate very fairly the position of parties 
at auy time. I may say that this census return is for 
1901, and comparisons are made roughly with the 
general election of 1906. There may have been a 
little difference between those two dates, but I do not 
t hi n k it would affect it veiy much. 

2253. (Chairman.) Do you think the census return 
iB accurately made outP — Yes, and would accurately 
give the two par-ties. 

2254. Substantially they all admit the faith they 
belong to in filling in the returns ?— Yes ; I think each 
side is proud of its faith. I do not think a Roman 
Catholic hesitates for a moment to say that he is one, 

. auy more than a Protestant would not take pride in 
saying he is a Protestant. The feeling is so much 
more intense in Ireland than it is anywhere else. 

2255. You point out that in certain parts of the 
country solid representation is given to tho Nationalists, 
although they have comparatively a small majority of 
the electors? — Quite so. I would like to point out 
that of course tho anomaly cubs both ways. In Antrim 
there are 38,000 Roman Catholics with no representa- 
tion at all, as I freely admit ; but if you look at page 8 
I go on to say that the hardship is not felt nearly so 
severely by the minority in cases of that sort as in the 
case of Unionists, for the i-eason that the Nationalists 
have a solid 80 members on whom they can rely, and 
very few' of whose seats are contested ; that is to say, 
they are practically certain of returning SO moinhera, 
whereas the Unionist seats a.re generally contested 
by opponents, some of them calling themselves Inde- 
pendent Unionists, some Liberal Unionists, some 
Nationalists, and so forth, with the consequence that 
the Nationalists have the opportunity of really sway- 
ing the vote, because if a Unionist stands in one of 
those- 18 seats (which is all one can ever hope to 
have), and another Unionist comes forward, it divides 
the Unionist vote, and then the Nationalist has the 
determining element in it ; so that they are not so 
badly off as we are, who can never have a chance in any 
of their divisions at all. 

2256. (Sir Francis Hopwood.) An-e there existing 
cases where the minority is represented? — In my 
division of county Down there are four seats and ono 
is held by a Nationalist. 

2257. He got in on a split vote ? — He got in on a 

fair and square fight ; there wei-e two candidates. In 
county Down the drift of the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion in the past was towards the sonth division, and 
consequently the Nationalists now always hold South 
Down. _ 

2258. Have you any constituency in the North of 
Ireland where two Unionists and a Nationalist stood for 
one seat, and the Nationalist got in in consequence of 
the division between the Unionists ? — Yes ; in the case 
of West Belfast the official Unionist candidate stood, a 
Liberal Unionist, and at the eleventh hour an unofficial 
man stepped forward. 

2259. Also by way of being a Unionist ?— By way 
of being a Unionist ; and I think I am right in saying 
that he got about 150 votes, or something like that, and 
the seat was then lost to the Unionist Party by about 17 
votes. He stood obviously for the purpose of creating 
the position that evidently resulted in the end. I think 
that is open knowledge. 
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2260. The Nationalist then represents a minority of 
votes P — In that case he represents a minority. 

2261. (Mr. Tmnber Reeves.) Is not county Tyrone 
the most glaring case of all of the exclusion of a 
minority P— It is a case where the population is almost 
equal: but then against that it will he only fair to say 
that if you take North Fermanagh, which is almost 
equally Nationalist and Unionist, there we are able to 
hold the seat. On the other hand, they have held it 
and may hold it again. It drifts backwards and 
forwards with a majority one way or the other of 
about 100. 

2262. The figures given to me with regard to Tyrone 
are extraordinary. There seem to be about 74,000 
ProtestantB to about 82,000 Nationalists, and the 
Nationalists hold all the four seats P — Yes. 

2263. (Chairman.) You have gone into the question 
whether there are any remedies applicable to Ireland. 
Have yon come to any conclusion P — I had the evidence 
of Lord Courtney on proportional representation sent 
to me by the Secretary, and I read it through very 
carefully, and personally I do not favour proportional 
representation to settle the question in Ireland. I 
think that we could get at the desired result fairly by 
the remedy that I suggest at the end of my statement 
rather than by proportional representation. In Ireland 
I think the feeling on all sides would be to have a man 
associated with a definite single area seat where he 
would be responsible inside that area for the Parlia- 
mentary representation, and I think I would be safe in 
saying that even the minority would prefer that the 
seat was held by some one. There is a very strong 
local feeling in Ireland with regard to seats, aud I 
think the feeling would be rather in favour of sticking 
to the present system. From our point of view 
naturally wo wish for redistribution in Ireland, and 
desire to see the minority better treated. As I tried to 
bring out, the Unionist ought to be better represented 
in some glaring instances. 

2264. You consider the local connection between 
member and constituency is very desirable P — Very 
desirable. 

2265. Particularly in Ireland P — Particularly in 
Ireland, because in Ireland there is not the same party 
organisation os in England. Candidates are not sent 
down from the head office, saying: "Here is your 
man, you return him.” There they go to the very 
opposite extreme ; they sift every local m an os far as 
possible before they venture outside for a candidate, 
and the electorate resent very much any one being 
what they call “thrust upon them." They always 
like to choose their own man. That is why, speaking 
from my own experience, they have done away alto- 
gether with a central organisation in Ireland. Every 
seat is left on its own basis to choose its own member. 
If you take the whole of county Down as one division 
it is a very large division, and if they allocated four 
seats to it under the proportional representation 
scheme it appeurs to me that a man would be repre- 
senting the whole of this large area, and, as I point out, 
the drain on one’s time and one’s pocket with regard 
to subscriptions, and so forth, would be very much 
increased, I fancy, under such a scheme. A man 
would represent a county, and supposing the election 
resulted iu three Unionists and one Nationalist being 
returned, the three Unionists would unwittingly, even 
though they were the best of friends, try to outbid 
one another for popularity. Subscription lists come 
in by the hundred, and one perhaps gives a 52. note, 
and another can only possibly afford 10s. or 12. To 
my mind it would cause in our country a friction 
which would not occur in your country, if they began 
a system of some sort Like that. Next, from the 
electors’ point of view, I think it would leather tend to 
make a man look after lias constituency more than the 
work he ought to do in the House of Commons. If 
one member kept constantly stumping through the 
constituency for the purpose of always being returned 
at the head of the poll, he would naturally not be 
representing his people in the House of Commons. 
The effect of that would be that the people of the 
locality would not have their interests really looked 
after in the way they ought to be. At present a man 



leaves his constituency knowing that no other politician 
of the same shade would venture into the constituency 
without asking his leave. He knows he is safe when 
he is in the House of Commons doing his duty, and 
at the same time knows when he comes back to the 
constituency he is able to account for his actions. 
Therefore I am not in favour of this scheme, so far as 
Ireland is concerned. 

2266. You do not consider that it would obtain 
representation for the minority?— I do not think ft 
would, because there ore only the two parties. Ifc i s 
not as though there were groups in Ireland ns there 
arc in other countries. We are in two camps, one 
Unionist and the other Nationalist, and I cannot 
conceive that any scheme of proportional representa- 
tion would alter that. 

2267. Nob even in a county like Tyrone, where 
there is a very large minority? — Tyrone is a very 
exceptional case, and speaking for myself — and I can 
only speak for myself — looking at it from the whole 
interests of Ireland, I do not t h i nk the suggested system 
would be a good thing. 

2268. Are you aware that in the last Bill for Local 
Government there was a plan of proportional repre- 
sentation proposed? — Yes, in the House of Commons, 
aud I think it broke down altogether. 

2269. Do you know at all why it broke down. 
Was it because it was found unworkable? — I could 
not really say that. I do not know what led them to 
drop it. 

2270. But the fact is it was dropped ? — Yes, as far 
as I know. 

2271. (Sir Courtenay Tlbert.) It never found its 
way into a Bill ? — Quite so. 

2272. (Chairman.) Is there any other scheme of 
electoral reform which you have considered — say the 
alternative vote P — I understand that in order to get 
round the difficulty of a member losing identity with 
a particular part of the country, the Electoral Reform 
Association have made suggestions that the seats 
after being won at the election should be allocated to 
each of the member's in the division ; but I cannot 
conceive that that will get over any real difficulty. 
Take, for the sake of example, county Down, where I 
can follow things better. There, the one at the head 
of the poll would have the choice of which of the four 
divisious he would be identified with. In county Down 
the last division any Unionist — and I presume the 
Unionists would have three and the Nationalists one— 
would desire bo associate himself with would be the 
poorer part of the county. Although it is a very 
fine part of the county, still they would leave the 
South Division to tho last. Supposing four Unionists 
were elected, naturally the fourth on the list would 
then have to represent the South Division. After 
identifying himself with the South Division for a 
period of five or six year's he might then he third at 
the poll, and might choose another Division. The 
consequence is that a man would never really get to 
know his constituency in the way he does at present. 
In Ireland I think, as I have said, the desire is that 
they should be identified closely with the division as 
long os they represent it in Parliament. I think a 
man might identify himself with one part of a division, 
and then because he was beaten by a few votes under 
proportional representation at the next election, he 
might be put out and be told by another member: 
“I want your divisiou — a very nice one — please go 
elsewhere.” It strikes me it would not be a satis- 
factory solution. 

2273. It would not really bring about the desired 
result, you consider P — That is my opinion. I have 
ventured to make suggestions for what they are worth 
at tire end of my memorandum. 

2274. In your first suggestion you say: “To 
“ ascertain, by recognised principles, the proportion 
“ towards the rest of the United Kingdom to which 
“ the whole of Ireland would be entitled for her party 
" representation.” Does that mean with reference to 
the actual number of members which Ireland sends to 
the House of Commons ? — Yes. 

2275. That would open a large question as to the 
repeal of the Act of Union p — It would, 
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2276. I tliink this Commission has to deal with 
the existing electorate. Ton would he in favour, 
supposing redistribution became an automatic process, 
of the Irish representation varying from time to time P 
— I would. 

2277. Sometimes 101, sometimes 90, and so on ? — 
Quite so. By using the words “ by recognised prin- 
ciples, " I, of course, do not suggest that if it is decided 
the 101 members are to be adhered to there, that is the 
recognised principle, but I wordd go beyond that. If 
you cannot get over the question of the Act of Union 
that part is valueless. All I say is that so far as I 
am concerned I do not claim any special favourable 
treatment for Ireland over any part of the United 
Kingdom. 

2278. You would exclude all illiterates P — Under 60, 



if necessary. 

2279. (Sir Courtenay Itbert.) Not disfranchising 
illiterates, but excluding them from the basis of cal- 
culation? — Yes, excluding them from the basis of 
calculation. I think this could possibly Ire settled by 
a friendly conference between the representatives of 
the two parties. 

2280. (Chairman.) That is not a point of great 
difference now P — I think it could be done. If it were 
known that a reform was to be instituted, I think the 
Nationalists would prefer to settle it in a friendly way 
rather than have a Commission. I do not know, of 
course, and I can only speak for myself, but I should 
imagine we could fix it up. 

2281. Your suggestion would be to appoint a Com- 
mission to carry out redistribution ? — Yes. 

2282. That would involve the sacrifice of a good 
many of the smaller boroughs. They would lose their 
political identity, of course ? — Yes, a certain number in 
Ireland, but not a great many. 

2283. Would that cause great dissatisfaction in the 
country, or would the obvious advantages compensate 
for itP — I think the obvious advantages would com- 
pensate for it. I think Dungannon used to be a seat, 
and they have done away with it, and you never hear 
a word about it now. At first it would cause a little 
friction. I know some Unionist seats would go. I think 
undoubtedly they would be amalgamated with some of 
the others in any scheme, but the friction caused would 
be compensated for in the long run, I think, by the 
sense of fairness and justice in the end. 

2284. You are strongly in favour of the retention 
of the single-member constituency ? — -Personally, I am. 

2285. Have you any other suggestions to make as 
far os the conduct of elections is concerned P — No, I 
have not. I have not contested many elections myself, 
but I have been through a good mi my with friends, and 
I must confess I think everything with regal’d to the 
conduct of elections in Ireland is perfect. 

2286. Would yon be prepared to support all elections 
being held on one day? — Personally I think it would 
be foolish. I think with the existing staff and organisa- 
tion of the various sheriffs in the counties, they can 
move from one division round the circle with the same 
excellent staff as they generally have, and carry out an 
election as smoothly as possible. If they have four 
staffs all working at the same time in four divisions of a 
county, and perhaps a large county, the sheriff, or sub- 
sheriff who generally does the work, I am afraid would 
not be able to give the personal supervision to the 
work which hitherto, in my own experience, they have 
carried out most admirably. Sometimes in large county 
divisions they have been able to collect the ballot-boxes 
and count the votes and have the result out by 12 o’clock 
at night — all in one day. I have in my mind West 
Down, which is a large and very populous district, and 
there they were able to do it all in one day without any 
flaw in the whole arrangement from beginning to end. 
If you take the whole of the work on one day it would 
have the effect of preventing dual voting — that is to 
say, a person in Ireland could not go across and exercise 



his vote in Scotland. It would have that effect, and 
that is a wide question ; but so far as the organisation 
is concerned and the carrying on of the elections, I 
think it is much better that the sheriff of each county 
should run the election in the smoothest possible manner. 
There is a certain amount of friendly rivalry, and 
personally I can speak very highly of the way in which 
the work has been done in Ireland. 

2287. (Sir Francis Hopiooocl.) Do you think it would 
increase the returning officer's expenses ? — Yes, and I 
think it would be less reliable. 

2288. More staff required P — Yes. As a rule the 
sheriffs are very active on those occasions and take a 
personal pride in the way the work is done. They 
would naturally have to cover a great deal of ground in 
the one day to see their staffs were working, and very 
frequently questions arise which only they can answer. 

I think, under all the circumstances, speaking offhand 
since the point was put to me, that the sheriff taking 
his staff round from division to division is able to do 
the work better than if he did it all on one day. 

2289. ( Sir Charles Eliot.) Do you express any 
opinion about the alternative vote with single-member 
constituencies — not large constituencies as suggested 
by Lord Courtney — each voter having two choices, that 
is, having to mark his first and second preferences ? — 
No, I do not express any opinion about that. If my 
opinion was asked, I think it would not apply really to 
Ireland a,t all. As we are at present, there are no 
groups. 

2290. There are no three-cornered contests ? — Thera 
are no groups. 

2291. (Sir Freunds Hopwood.) But it would have 
applied in that case you mentioned at Belfast ? — That 
is one oase, I agree, in which it would have applied. Of 
course, it would apply if anything like that became 
common practice, but there is a sense of feeling in the 
community that anyone who does that, does not deflect 
very many votes. In that particular case in the city of 
Belfast, with the parties in close proximity to the same 
number, it made sufficient difference to lose the seat to 
the Nationalist Party ; hut it is not likely frequently to 
happen. 

2292. (Sir Charles Eliot.) You do uot think it would 
be worth while to introduce the alternative vote at 
present P — I do not see any necessity for it at present. 
Where you have a Unionist standing, and a Nationalist 
standing, and they have a fail’ and square fight, it would 
not affect it. 

2293. (Mr. J. W. Eills.) You say on page 7 of your 
memorandum that the total electorate is 4,450,000, of 
which 3,000,000 are Roman Catholics P — Yes. 

2294. If you take the Catholic and the Home Rule 
vote as synonymous, that means the Unionist vote is 
rather more than one-fourth of the total — 1,450.000 out 
of 4,450,000 ? — Yes, nearer one-third than one-fourth. 

2295. What is the proportion of Unionist members 
to Nationalist members ? — They have 83 and we have 
20 — 18, and the two University seats. 

2296. So you have about one-fifth, and your propo- 
sitiou is about one-fonrth or rather more ? — Yes, about 
one- third. 

2297. (Mr. F ember Beeves.) You ought to hare 
about 27 members P — Yes, or 30. If the Redistribution 
Scheme took place on the system of the prasent number 
being maintained for Ireland, I think the Unionists 
would gain in numbers. If, on the other hand, it camo 
to the Borne proportion as England, and Scotland, the 
Nationalists would lose, and we would lose, hut we 
would gain on the balance in proportion. Our propor- 
tion would be better. 

2298. (Mi-- J. W. Bills.) You think you have about 
seven members fewer than your exact proportion, and 
you think that by a fair scheme of redistribution you 
could get equal representation of both parties according 
to the numbers ? — I think so ; we ought to have 12 more 
at least. 



The witness withdraw. 
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LORD RICHARD FREDERICK CAVENDISH (Chairman). 



Right. Hon. Lord Locheb op Cowrie, LL.D. 
The Hon. Edwin S. Montagu, M.P. 

Sir Francis J. S. Hopwood, G.O.M.G., K.O.B. 



Sir Courtenay Ilbert, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., C.I.B. 
The Hon. William Pember Reeves. 

Mr. Joun Waller Hills, M.P. 

Mr. Charles D. Robertson ( Secretary ). 



The Right Hon. The Lord Evebsley colled and examined. 
The witness handed in the following memorandum : — 



Memorandum on proposed Scheme for Propor- 
tional Representation, by Lord Evebsley. 

I have at diftei-ent times in the course of my 
Parliamentary life given much attention to the subject 
of minority or proportional representation. So long 
ago os 18G7, when the Reform Bill was under discus- 
sion, I strongly opposed the application of minority 
representation to the three-membered constituencies. 
In 1884, when the subject was again mooted in the 
Press in prospect of the Reform Bill of that year, 
and the scheme of the Single Transferable Vote was 
recommended, I wrote on article in one of the Monthly 
Reviews, pointing out the objections to it, which was 
reprinted and circulated by the National Liberal 
Federation. As a member of the Committee of the 
Government charged with the preparation of the 
Reform and Redistribution Bills of 1884 and 1885 I 
had a share in responsibility for rejecting the scheme, 
and for the general adoption of single-membered con- 
stituencies. The result of the two experiments made 
by Parliament in the direction of minority representa- 
tion. both of which have since been discarded, con- 
firmed me in my views against the principle. 

The first of these experiments was that in the 
Reform Act of 1867, when the principle of minority 
representation was applied to the 12 constituencies 
returning three members, under a scheme by which 
two votes only were given to each elector, a scheme 
which was intended to secure to the minority of these 
constituencies one of the three members. The clause 
was first proposed in the form of the cumulative vote, in 
Committee of the Reform Bill, by Mr. Lowe, supported 
by Mr. J. S. Mill, Lord Cmubome (afterwards Lord 
Salisbury), and Mr. Fawcett. It was strongly opposed 
by Mr. Disraeli (then at the head of the Government) 
and by Mr. Bright. The speeches made on that 
occasion are eminently worthy of attention, even at the 
present time, for they bring out very clearly the two 
apposing principles. 

Mr. Lowe said, “ He did not argue for any protection 
" of the minority, but as a matter of justice to it. He 
" contended that the tendency of the present systems 
“ was to make that stronger which was already strong, 
“ and that weaker which was already weak. . . . He 
“ considered that the days of party were over. He did 
“ not believe that Parliament could by any contrivance 
“ whatever so manipulate matters that, with the 
“ franchise wholly in the hands of the poorer class 
“ of householders, it could raise up any party for a 
“ moment snccessfully to resist the will of that class 
“ in whatever they may set their mind upon. It would 
“ at all events give some variety of representation in 
“ danger of disappearing by the low level adopted. It 
“ would he an advantage to put Buch a thing in the 
“ power of the intelligence and prosperity represented 
“ by the minority of a borough.” Mr. Mill regarded 
the proposal as “ an insignificant makeshift — a make. 
“ shift, however, not without considerable real efficacy, 



“ and resting in part upon the same principle upon 
“ which Mr. Hare's (Bystem of personal reprceenta- 
“ tion was founded. The principle which he enunciated 
“ was that any body of persons who are united by any 
“ ties, either of interest, or of opinion, should have 
“ or should be able to have, if they desire it, influence 
“ and power in the House of Commons proportionate 
“ to that which they exercise out of it. . . . His own 
“ opinion was that any plan for the representation of 
“ minorities must operate to a very great degree to 
“ diminish and counteract the tyranny of majorities. 
“ He wished to maintain the just ascendancy of 
“ majorities, hut this could not he done unless minori- 
“ ties were represented. . . . The true majority 

“ could only be maintained if all minorities wore 
“ counted." 

Mr. Fawcett looked upon it as an experiment likely 
to lead hereafter to some great philosophic scheme 
which would enable a pure democracy to work with all 
its advantages and to counteract all. its disadvantages. 

Mi-. Disraeli, in reply, said that “ If the principle was 
“ good yon must apply it to all constituencies, if had, 
“ why to any ? . . . He was not prepared to enter 
“ upon a campaign to carry out a system which, as far 
“ as he understood it, was alien to the maimers and 
“ conditions of the country — a proposal opposed to 
“ any sound principle, and the direct effect of which 
“ would be to create a stagnant representation, which 
“ would bring about a feeble executive. If the scheme 
“ should be applied to the vast majority of con- 
“ stituencies, almost all the representatives for ike 
“ United Kingdom would be reduced to the position 
“ of nominees. They would not be elected by a free 
“ people in the light of heaven, bnt would he nominated 
“ as much os were the members for all those boroughs 
“ extinguished in 1S32, and at a general election you 
u would be able to calculate with exact precision and 
“ painful acouracy on the return of members elected 
“ by thousands of persons just the same as agents 
“ could formerly calculate on the return of members 
“ for Old Sarum. He had always been of opinion that 
“ this cumulative voting and other schemes having for 
“ their object to represent minorities that they were 
“ admirable schemes for bringing crotchety men into 
“ the House. They are the schemes of coteries, not 
“ the politics of nations, and, if adopted, would end in 
“ discomfiture and confusion.” 

Mr. Bright made a most powerful speech against 
the whole principle of minority representation. In the 
course of it he said, “ Every Englishman ought to know 
“ that anything which enfeebles the representative 
“ power and lessens the vitality of the electoral system, 
“ which puts power in the nominees of little cliques, 
“ here representing a majority and there a minority, 
“ but having no real influence among the people— any 
“ system lie that, weakens and must ultimately 
“ destroy the power and force of the executive Govern- 
“ ment. ... A principle could hardly be devised 
“ more calculated to destroy the vitality of an electoral 
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ii system and to produce stagnation, not only of the 
'ii most complete, hut of the most fatal character, 
H affecting our public affairs.” He illustrated his 
argument by the case of the United States, and said 
that if the system of representing minorities had been 
in existence there during their civil war, its Govern- 
ment would never have been borne up, as it was, by 
the entire people, and would never have possessed 
sufficient power to suppress the desperate rebellion. 

The proposed clause was rejected by a majority of 
314 to 141. It was inserted in the form in which it 
ultimately passed by the House of Lords, at the instance 
of Lord Cairns, supported by Lord Russell and many 
of the Whig Peers, and weakly opposed by the repre- 
sentatives of the Government. The majority of Peers 
in favour of it was 142 to 51. On the return of the 
Bill to the House of Commons the clause was opposed 
by Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Qoschenbutwas 
unwillingly supported by the Government in deference 
to the strong expression of opinion in the House of 
Lords. 

In 1870, the second experiment of minority repre- 
sentation was made in the Education Act of that year, 
in the elections of school boards, in the form of the 
cumulative vote. It was introduced into the Bill in the 
House of Commons on the motion of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish. His object was that by “ giving facilities 
“ for the representation of all parties on the school 
“ board, a great part of the religious difficulty might 
“ be got rid of, because those who represented them 
“ would take care that the children of the minority 
“ received equal attention and equal justice with those 
" of the majority.” 

Mr. Gladstone, on the part of the Government, 
assented to the clause, alleging that the main con- 
siderations which made the principle inadmissible, or 
inexpedient in parliamentary elections were not 
applicable in the case of school boards. 

In the same year a Bill was introduced in the House 
of Commons for the repeal of the minority clause of 
the Act of 1867. It led to a long discussion in the 
course of which Mr. Disraeli while declining to undo 
an arrangement bo recently come to, said, “ My own 
“ feelings are not in favour of refined and fantastic 
" arrangements for the representation of the people.” 
Mr. Gladstone strongly supported the repeal of the 
clause. * * The principle of parliamentary representation,” 
he said, “ is that we should recognise each constituency 
" as being in itself an integer, and what we want in 
" this House is to have the prevailing sense of the 
“ community. We do not want to have represented 
“ immature particular shades of opinion that may at 
“ one time prevail in it, but the sense of the majority 
“ which represents the whole community ; because the 
“ community is in the spirit and sense of the con- 
" stitution recognised as being in itself an integral 
“ quantity.” 

There was an equality of votes on the division, 181 
on each side, and the passing of the Bill was negatived 
by a majority of five. 

The two schemes thus adopted appeared to work 
satisfactorily for a time in accordance with the hopes 
of those who were responsible for them. It was only 
by degrees, and after the experience of several elections, 
that their defects became apparent. Of the 12 Parlia- 
mentary constituencies returning three members each 
to the House of Commons, the minorities in 10 of 
them always returned one of the three members. In 
Birmingham and Glasgow the majorities, which were 
very large, succeeded by very skilful organisation in 
returning all three members. It needed a majority of 
voters of over three to two to effect this. In the other 
10 constituencies, where the majorities were not nearly 
so large, it was impossible for one party to return all 
three members. The effect of the scheme was that 
political life in these constituencies became stagnant 
and inert. The min ority member finding himself 
secure in his seat, was interested in discouraging 
contests, and with that object neglected the party 
organisation. The minority of the electors found it 
very difficult to get rid of their minority member when 
it no longer trusted him . The prediction of Disraeli 
and Bright was fulfilled by the political apathy which 



prevailed in these constituencies. The system became 
odious to the electors there. In 18S5 the system was 
abolished with general consent, and the scheme of 
single-membered constituencies was substituted in the 
three-membered constituencies and elsewhere in counties 
and large towns. In the school board elections also 
the cumulative vote was found, as time went on, to 
work badly. It gave great opportunities and facilities 
for the representation of small cliques and sections of 
electors, and for the election of members with purely 
personal objects in view — men, to quote from an article 
of Professor Westlake,* a strong advocate of pro- 
portional representation in the form of the single 
transferable vote, “ whose personal qualifications did 
“ not recommend them to the great body of electors 
“ and whose power for mischief was increased tenfold 
“ more than . the power of any average candidate for 
“ good was increased by their election.” The scheme 
was held in many quarters to be responsible for the 
gradual deterioration of the London School Board. 
The defect was due, not so much to the wasteful 
accumulation of votes given to popular candidates as 
to the facilities given for the election of representatives 
of cliques and sections. The scheme came to an end 
so far as England is concerned in 1902, when the 
Education Act of that year transferred the work of 
school boards to committees of county and borough 
councils, and no attempt was made to apply this or 
any other system of minority representation to the 
election of school committees or to the election of 
comity and borough councils. The system is still in 
force in Scotland for the election of school boards. 
The advocates of proportional representation believe 
that they have now devised a scheme which will be free 
from the defects of then - previous schemes, which they 
now admit to be open to grave objection. I think it 
will not be difficult to show that the scheme will have 
defects at least as serious as those which have gone 
before it. 

Before doing so I will deal with some of the 
objections raised to the present system of voting. The 
principal objection is that it leads in most cases of 
parliamentary elections, to the over-representation of 
majorities, to the under-representation of the principal 
minority, and to the exclusion of smaller minorities. 
It is also said to lie open to the possibility of a minority 
of the electors throughout the country returning a 
majority of members to the House of Commons. It is 
alleged by Lord Courtney that such a case actually 
occurred in the General Election of 1886, when he 
estimates that the figures for the whole United King- 
dom, including a fair calculation for uncontested seats, 
gave a majority of 54,800 for Home Rulers, but with 
the result that a majority of 104 Unionist members 
were returned to the House of Commons. I cannot 
admit the conclusions which Lord Courtney has arrived 
at in this case. 

Of the votes actually given in contests at that 
election a majority of rather over 63,000 were given to 
Unionist candidates — 273 Unionists were returned in 
these contests and 170 Home Rulers. There was on 
unusual number of uncontested elections, 116 Unionists 
were returned by constituencies with rather over 
1,000,000 of electors, and 111 Home Rulers by just 
under 800,000 electors. 

I do not know by what process Lord Courtney 
estimates that the electors in these uucontested seats 
would have voted, so as to convert the majority of voles 
in the contested seats into a minority of the whole 
electorate. Whatever his method, it must be a mere 
guess, and cannot be set against the actual fact that a 
majority of votes were given to the Unionists in the 
contested elections, and that a majority of Unionist 
members were returned by the uncontested consti- 
tuencies, representing a large majority of electors. 

I will, however, admit that it is conceivable that 
a case might occur under our present system in 
which a minority of voters might return a majority 
of members. If, for iustauce, in rather less than 
one half of the constituencies one of the two parties 
should have a very large majority of votes in a 



* " Contemporary Review,” March 1884. 
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General Election, and in rather more than one half of 
the constituencies the other party should have a very 
small majority, it is conceivable that the minority of 
the whole voters might return a majority of members, 
but it is extremely unlikely that such a case will occur, 
especially when the constituencies consist almost wholly 
of one-membered districts as is now the case. I do not 
believe that such a case has occurred in the past. It 
is, however, just as likely to occur, if not more so, 
if the constituencies, instead of being mainly one- 
membered, were so formed as to return five or seven 
members each. The only way of providing against 
such a remote possibility would be that the whole 
country should form a single constituency, voting on 
some such plan as that of the late Mr. Have. Even in 
such a case it might well be that the number of inde- 
pendent members returned would disturb the relative 
position of the two main parties, and result in a 
minority obtaining a majority of seats. 

The main objection, however, I presume, to the 
present system is that the majority as a rule returns 
a larger number of membevs than its numbers entitle 
it to ; and that the minority does not succeed in ob- 
taining the proportion of members due to its numbers. 
I fully admit that this is the general result of the 
present system, but I cannot regal'd it as a defect. 

"Without conceding Lord Courtney's method of 
estimating the results of uncontested elections, I will 
take his figures for other elections than that of 1886, for 
the unoontested elections do not much affect the results. 
He states that in the election of 1900 the majority 
of members proportional to votes given or estimated 
should have been 16 only — while the actual majority of 
members returned was 134. The majority of votes in 
1895 was still less than in 1900 — we may safely assume, 
therefore, that the proportional majority of members 
returned should have been about 11. It was, in fact, 
150. In the 1886 election the majority of members 
returned in proportion to the voting should, according 
to my estimate, have been about 24. It was, in fact, 104. 

It may be taken as certain from these figures, and 
the other figures given by Lord Courtney, that the 
effect of the present system is that majorities of 
members as a rule are considerably in excess of the 
number due on the aggregate of votes. 

I cannot myself think that this is a defect iu the 
system. On the contrary, it seems to me to be a distinct 
advantage. In four of the six cases, if the number of 
members returned ha d been in exact proportion to votes 
given, the Governments in these Parliaments would 
have been called into existence or maintained in power 
by very feeble majorities. They would have been liable 
to defeat at any moment through the defection of lesB 
than 12 of their least reliable supporters. 

It must be recollected that the House of Commons 
m not merely a machine for legislation and a forum for 
discussion, but it is practically the governing power of 
the country. It selects from its members the Cabinet, 
which is the executive Government, and the Government 
thus formed is dependent on its majority in the House 
from day to day. If the two parties are nearly evenly 
divided in the House of Commons, if the difference in 
their numbers be very small, as would ofteu be the 
case under a system of proportional representation 
framed so as to secure the exact proportion of members 
to the votes given to either party, it would certainly 
follow that the Government would be in a position of 
insecurity, liable to defeat at any moment upon any 
question on which a few of its supporters should vote 
against it. It would be impossible for a Government 
under these conditions to be vigorous and strong. It 
would be difficult for it to give effect to any policy. 
Of all the misfortunes which could overtake the country 
that of a weak executive unable to develop and maintain 
its policy, domestic or foreign, and liable to defeat at 
any moment, would be the worst, whichever party he in 
possession of the Government. When a great issue is 
before the country at a General Election a majority of 
a single vote must ultimately determine the question. 
It would be vciy undesirable tha,t the Government 
called into existence by this majority of one vote of the 
whole country Should he dependent on a majority of 
members in the same proportion. 



[ Continued . 



Tinder the proportional system a Parliament would 
he returned in which the two pai ties would bo ahnoet 
equally balanced. The victors at the election would bo 
powerless, and the result would be a weak executive 
dependent on a small majority which might bo con- 
verted into a minority at any time by the action of a 
few waverera. 

It may be doubted whether the constitution would 
long stand such a condition, and whether it would not 
be necessary to borrow from the United States the 
principle of electing the executive for a term of years 
by a direct vote of the electors as a whole, making it 
independent, so far- as administration is concerned of 
the Representative Assembly. 

I might enforce this part of the argument by the 
observation that under the system of party government 
and party election, the opinion of the country is 
scarcely exhibited in its full force by the votes on 
eithex- side given at a Genei-al Election. The ties of 
party are very strong. Very few men having once 
joined a political party care to change sides even when 
dissatisfied with the policy of their party. The defec- 
tions are more in the direction of abstention, or the 
balance is changed by new voters talcing their side for 
the first time for the candidate who wins the seat. 
There can be no doubt that in 1874, and again in 1886, 
the real weight of opinion against the Liberal Govern- 
ment of those days was far greater than was indicated 
by the majorities of votes at the poll, and similarly 
in 1880 and in 1906 the reactions of public opinion 
against the Tory Governments of Lord Beaconsfield 
and Mr. Balfour were far greater than was indicated 
at the poll, and were not to be measured by the 
majorities against them at the poll. 

On the whole, therefore, I think it is a fortunate 
result of the present system that the majorities of 
members returned as a rule ore in greater proportion 
than the aggregate votes in the constituencies entitle 
them to. 

It is said of the present Bystem that it results, or 
may result, in the majority of the House of Commons 
tyrannising over the minority. In my Parliamentary 
experience T have never observed anything of the kini 
When the majority is very large there is always a 
tendency on the part of the more moder ate members 
of it to break off and to join with the Opposition in 
defeating measures or administrative actions whioh are 
strongly objected to. 

It is also said that there are large sections of the 
electors who do not secure representation under the 
present system. My experience is in the opposite 
direction. It seems to me that the representation in 
the House of Commons of late years has been very 
varied, and that one way or another every important 
interest in the country does succeed in obtaining 
representation in the House of Commons. I do not 
think, therefore, that any grievance can be sustained in 
the existing system of election, or that there is any 
justification for giving it up and adopting any scheme 
for artificially securing the representation of cliques and 
sections and for seeming that the representation of the 
two parties shall be in exact proportion to the aggregate 
party votes in the General Eleotion. 

The system of proportional representation known 
as the single transferable vote will, I believe, have 
exactly the opposite effect. It will weaken majorities 
and will make it veiy difficult for them to obtain a 
representation even in proportion to their strength in 
the election. It will also give a very undue advantage 
to cliques and sections, and will secure to them in many 
cases a representation in the House of Commons which 
their numbers will not entitle them to. 

To explain this it is necessary to suppose that the 
whole country is divided into constituencies returning 
members in sufficient numbers to give a fair trial to 
the system. The object aimed at is, in the words of 
Mr. Mill, “ to enable any body of persons united by 
ties of interest or opinion ” to combine together for 
the purpose of obtaining a share in the representation 
equal to their real strength in the country. 

It will be obvious that three- membered con- 
stituencies would fail to secure this object. Only one 
minority could be represented in such constituencies. 
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he gets one-fifth of the votes. In its practical working, 
however, the advantage to the independent candidate 
will Ire innck greater. Let us suppose the independent 
candidate obtains one eighth of the votes, or 3,750. If 
the two main parties are fairly evenly divided, and if 
they vote according to the scheme of preference for 
three candidates each, the voting may be somewhat as 
follows : — Total 

Votes. 



Conservative \ . 
candidates. J 



5001 



Liberal do. 
Independent 
candidate. 



- D. 5001 
}■ G. 3750 



B. 5001 
E. 5001 



O. 2850 
F. 3396 



- 12,852 
• 13,398 

- 3,750 
30,000 



In this case G will be returned by one-eighth only 
of the votes given, and the two main parties will each 
return two memlrers. It will be observed that there is 
a considerable margin for variation of the figures with 
the same result, and in fact on even less proportion of 
votes than one-eighth will secure the return of G if 
the two main parties are nearly evenly divided. 

It would, indeed, in such case be possible for one of 
the two main parties to avoid such a result by aban- 
doning the system of preference voting under the 
scheme of the transferable vote, and dividing its votes 
equally between its three candidates, a difficult but by 
no means impossible task. If, in the case under con- 
sideration, the Conservative party, which is generally 
better organised, were to adopt this course the result, 
with the same number of voters, for each party would 
be as follows : — 









Total. 


Conservative 1 , . , nn 
candidates. 4 - 400 


B. 4,300 


C. 4,150 - 


12,850 


Liberal do. - D. 5,001 


E. 5,001 


F. 3.39S • 


13,400 




- 


- - 


3,750 



30,000 



In this case G. will not be elected, but the three 
Conservative candidates, with a minority of votes as 
compared with the Liberal candidates, will be returned 
as member's. 

The result of the poll might be slightly varied by 
A receiving more than the quota of votes and his 
excess votes being transferred to B or C, with the 
following result : — 

Total. 

Conservatives A. 5,001 B. 4,000 C. 3,849 - 12 850 
Liberals - D. 5,001 E. 5,001 F. 3,398 - 13 400 
Independent - G. 3,750 — 3 750 



The case might be further illustrated by the intro, 
duction of a Becond independent candidate. To what- 
ever extent his votes are withdrawn from the two mair 
partres, the return of one independent candrdatc witl 
even a less proportion than one eighth of the volet 
given would be promoted. It may be said tlrat ai: 
independent candidate obtaining about one tenth of tin 
votes given would have an excellent chance of beint 
returned rf a second independent candidate with a fail 
support were in the field, and if the two main parties 
vote according to the scheme. 

The result in such case might be as follows : 

Total 



f" — A. 5,001 B. 5,001 C. 2,600 12, 60S 

Hr* . - 5.5,001 E. 5,001 F. 2,400 1240S 

Independent - G. 3,000 _ _L q’niV 

2nd Independent H. 2,99G — _ o'uof 



30,000 



In this case G. would be returned bv 3.000 
one tenth of the total nuinlrer given. ' ' or 

Thoroughly to understand the working 0 f the schem 
it wonld be necessary to consider it with reference to 
larger constituencies retunriug say, seven, nine 10 
more members. In such coses the system would W 
greater play. It would afford a further opportunity to 
various interests and sections to claim and obtain 
share in the representation. On the other hand. th a 
two main parties would be under greater disadvantage 
and it would be more difficult for the majority of them 
to obtain a working majority in the Parliament 
elected. 

In a constituency returning nine members the 
majority of voters, even when the contest is between 
two main parties unaffected by independent candidates 
could rarely hope to return more than a bare muioritv 
of members, that is, five out of the trine. To secure six 
out of the nine members tire majority mast be greater 
than three to two, and with the certainty of indepen- 
dent candidates, and of cross voting of the second or 
third votes after the first or second preference, this 
would practically Ire impossible. An independent can- 
didate could also be returned with far less than the 
quota, while there are cases in which two independent 
candidates could be returned with each two thirds only 
of the quota, while the average votes of the candidate 
of the two main parties would be greater. 

I think it is impossible to come to any other con- 
clusion on tire scheme, than tlrat it will very greatly 
favour the return of members representing cliques and 
sections of the electors, and will make it more difficult 
for a majority of the two main parties to assert iteolf 
and to obtain a working majority of members returned. 

Let me now look at the practical working of the 
scheme in the ordinary conduct of the election in any 
constituency which is subject to it. I have already 
shown that in districts returning five members the 
contest will almost certainly be between three caudi- 
dates of each of the two main par-ties and an independent 
candidate. In such case two candidates of both the 
principal parties will i>ractically be certain of being 
elected, and the main contest will be between the third 
candidates of the two parties and the independent 
candidate. How under such conditions is the contest 
to be carried on ? What will be the instructions or 
advice of the party organisers to thqir followers ? If 
they advise their members to vote according to the 
order on party ticket, it must be recollected that there 
is no equality in the position on the ticket. The two 
first on tire Ust, if the party follow the advice, will be 
absolutely certain of being elected, and the last alone 
will bear the in-nut of the contest. WTro would car e to 
occupy the position on the ticket with two colleagues in 
a position of such security ? If the party organisers 
give no such advice but reoomnrend their - follower's to 
vote in the order of their own preference, it may well 
be that two of their candidates will run tire risk of 
being defeated, but it is also probable that large 
numbers of the party will not rmderstand the system, 
and will vote for the candidates in the alphabetical 
order iu which they stand on the voting papers. The 
last in the alphabetical order will have a very poor 
chance. With respect to the order of preference, it 
should bo recollected that a first vote is worth at least 
double a second vote, and a second vote worth very 
much more than a third vote. How are rival interests 
to be brought into harmony P There being no. equality 
in tire positron on the ticket, it will not be possible 
to split votes or to give and take on equal terms. How 
could a canvas be conducted ? How could candidate 
last on the party list be expected to canvas for them- 
selves and their colleagues in this order P What 
opportunities for a candidate to play for his own 
hand ! 

Lord Courtney seems to think that the scheme will 
put an end to bribery. It seems to me that it will 
offer great inducements to it. Many an indigent voter 
wlro gives one vote ton popular candidate for conscience 
sake, might be induced to give his second vote for a 
consideration. 

Hitherto in political contests one of the mam 
objects of candidates has been by appeals on the plat' 
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fonn or by personal persuasion to urge individual 
voters or special cliques of voters to subordinate their 
interests to those of the party and to vote for the 
member who on the whole best represents the public 
interest or is ljest qualified to fill the position of 
member. The very essence of the new scheme is the 
reverse. It invites aud enables special interests and 
cliques to secure a separate representation. It will be 
an obvious manoeuvre of a party to start a candidate 
representing a special clique in order to draw second or 
third votes from their opponents. In fact, there will 
be endless opportunities for intrigue, mancEuvring, and 
trickery. 

1 have already pointed out that the scheme must be 
applied, if at all, to the whole of the country, and that 
it will be neither expedient or fair to pick out certain 
districts, say, large cities such as Liverpool, Birming- 
ham, and Glasgow, aud to emasculate majorities there, 
while leaving majorities hi Wales or elsewhere to have 
their existing supremacy. The effect of applying the 
scheme to five, seven, or nine-meinbered constituencies 
all over the country would be to do away with a 
distinctive feature of our present system, namely, the 
representation of distinct communities. Towns such 
as Southampton, Portsmouth, Hull, Newcastle, and 
otliei-s, returning two members each, and some 70 
other smaller towns returning one member each, would 
be merged in surrounding country districts and would 
lose their individuality. I attach great importance to 
the electoral entity of such constituencies and to the 
verdicts they give in General ■ Elections. The new 
constituencies returning five members each would be 
of immense size and would be very unwieldy. The 
elec to re would be very remote from then - member. 
•The labour of candidates and members in keeping in 
touch with the electorate, already veiy great, would be 
much increased, especially in rural constituencies. 1 
do not believe that such a redistribution of con- 
stituencies will commend itself to the country generally. 

But the main objection to the scheme is that it 
would have exactly the opposite effect of the present 
scheme. It will tend to paralyze or weaken the majority 
of the whole electorate, prevent it obtaining the majority 
of members in proportion to the number of voters, and 
give facilities and opportunities to cliques and sections 
of electors to obtain representation in excess of what 
they are entitled to. 



2299. (Chaii-inan.) Since writing your memorandum 
have you followed the evidence which has been given 
before this Commission P — Yes, I have seen most of it. 

2300. Is there anything you would like to add to 
your memorandum? — There is a little correction I 
want to make on page 4, in the fourth paragraph* 
In explaining the possibility of a minority returning 
a aiajority of the memljers, I say “ If, for instance, in 
“ rather less than one half of tne constituencies one 
" of the two parties should have a very large majority 
“ in a General Election " — and it then goes on “ and 
“ in rather less than one half ” — that should be 
“rather more.” It is a mere verbal correction — it is 
quite obvious. It is quite possible in such a case, if, 
in a majority of the constituencies the one party has 
a veiy small majority and in a minority of con- 
stituencies the other party has a very large majority, 
that a minority may return a majority of members. 

2301. Are there any other alterations you wish to 
make P — There are no other alterations. 

2302. We have all gone through this memorandum, 
and I do not propose to ask you many questions upon 
it ; but what we would chiefly like to know is, what 
ia your opinion would be the general effect of the 
proposal for proportional representation ? — I have 
given in my memorandum my reasons for objecting 
to it. I think it would over-represent minorities, 
sections, and cliques of the electors, and will under- 
represent majorities and make it more difficult for them 
to assert themselves. That is my general objection, 
and I think the objections have never been better stated 
than by Mr. Bright and Lord Beaconsfield in 1867. 



* Correction made. 
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2303. You do not think that the rise of a third party, 
such us the Labour or Independent Labour Party, has 
altered the situation at all ?— No, I do not think so. 
Of course, it will make it in any case more difficult for 
a majority to assert itself, whatever system you have. 

2304. Yon do not consider that the majority which 
obtains at present is out of all proportion to its support 
in the country ? — No doubt tho general tendency of the 
present system is to over represent the majority. That, 
on the whole, I think, is an advantage. Of course, there 
may lie cases in which one may think it is overdone, 
hut it is rather difficult to say whether that is so. I 
think, us a rale, the majorities of electors in the country 
are not adequately represented at the elections, for the 
reasons that I stated in my memorandum. The system 
of party tends to prevent the full expression of the 
opinion of the majority of the country. 

2305. Although the actual number of the majority 
may be in excess of their proportion, yon think that 
they really reflect the opinion of the country ? — I think 
they relleet the opinion of the country. I Mnnlr in 
some of the elections that have taken place of late years 
the real opinion of the country was in a greater majority 
than the numbers indicated at the contested elections. 

2306. Do you attach any importance to the retnvn 
of Independent members who belong to no party ? — I 
think Independent membere obtain sufficient repre- 
sentation as it iB. 

2307. You woidd not welcome more? — I would not 
artificially attempt to represent them. My opinion 
is that practically almost every independent opinion is 
represented one way or the other in the House of 
Commons, and obtains through the present System, in 
one way or other, representation. 

2308. Indirectly ? — Yes, indirectly. 

2309. You are veiy much in favour of maintaining 
the dual party system ? — Yes. 

2310. You think proportional representation would 
destroy that ? — I think proportional representation is 
hostile to it. I do not say it would absolutely destroy 
it, but it would moke it more difficult for the majority 
to assert itself. After all, the majority must govern, 
if it be only one. I think it is important that the 
Executive Government should he supported by a 
substantial majority. 

2311. You do not think the size of the majority 
rather tends to make a Government autocratic ? — No, 

I do not think so. My recollection of work in the 
House of Commons is that if the majority is very large 
there is always a tendency for a section of it to break 
off, and it. prevents anything like autocracy. 

2312. As a practical matter do you consider the 
difficulties in the way of proportional representation 
insuperable ? — I think they are very great. I will not 
say they are insuperable. I think as a matter of 
machinery the thi n g can be worked out ; the objections 
to it, I think, are veiy great. 

2313. On that ground alone you would not base 
your opposition to itP — No, my opposition is mainly 
one of principle. I think it could be worked if 
desirable, but I believe that it would result in cliques 
and seotions obtaining on undue advantage. 

2314. (Sir Francis Ropwooi.) I gather you would 
retain the single-member constituencies P — Yes. On 
the whole I should, myself, rather prefer double- 
member constituencies, but I do not think it would bo 
possible to do away with the one -member constituencies. 
I would, however, retain the two-member constituencies 
which still exist. 

2315. Tho evidence before us has condemned the 
two-member constituencies P — I may be old-fashioned 
in that respect, but I confess I rather like two -mem her 
constituencies. Take towns like Southampton, 
Portsmouth and Plymouth. I do not think it would 
be desirable to split them up into halves, each half 
returning one member. 

2316. In your experience the two-member consti- 
tuencies have not led to corrupt contracts and bargains ? 
— No. I was a member of a two-memlier constituency 
for a great many yearn, and I think it had a certain 
advantage. It gave a certain play to both parties in 
the selection of their membere. One member might be 
a local man, and another man a politician. One man 
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might be an extreme man and another a mom moderate 
man. In one-member constituencies the party has to 
decide which section of the party shall obtain represen- 
tation ; whereas in a two -member constituency, ns I 
have said, one candidate may be a moderate man and 
another an extreme man, and if they are returned there 
is a certain variety in the representation. 

2317. There were not many cases in your experience 
in which a bargain was made resulting in a Liberal nnd 
Conservative lxjing returned for the some place ? — No, 
but it did happen in the days of two-member consti- 
tuencies that the representation was very often divided. 

2318. That meant virtually disenfranchisement of 
the place P — Not exactly. I cannot say it meant disen- 
franchisement, but it wu6 an equality of representation. 
Where the two parties were veiy evenly divided it might 
have a certain advantage. 

2319. I had not intended to trouble you about the 
two-member constituencies, but to draw your attention 
to the difficulties which have arisen in the single -member 



[Continued. 



constituencies where representatives of three or four 
parties stand for one sent?— No doubt there are 
difficulties of that kind, and it has been proposed to 
meet them by means of a second election. On the 
whole I am rather against any of those schemes. Thore 
are difficulties, I admit, in the present system, but I 
think on the whole the system works better *■!».., ft 
would work under a scheme of a second election. 

2320. But I gather from your memorandum that 
you are very much in favour of representation based 
upon a majority of the votes P — Yes, I am. 

2321. In the case I am referring to, the representation 
is too often held by a minority of the votes ? — It does 
occur — I will not say very often — under the present 
system that in a constituency the minority may return 
the member in that way by one of the candidates being 
an independent man. 

2322. WTiile you condemn the second ballot, 
would you be prepared to accept the system of tire 
alternative vote P — I think that is preferable, distinctly. 



The witness withdrew. 



Lord Hugh Cecil called and examined. 



2323. (Chairman.) You Were formerly Member of 
Parliament for Greenwich p — Yes. 

2324. You are a member - of the British Constitu- 
tion Association P — Yes. 

2325. On behalf of that Association you wish to 
put in a statement P — Yes. 

Tim statement was handed in and is as follows : — 

Statement on behalf of the Committee of the 
British Constitution Association. 

The subject of proportional representation was 
considered by the British Constitution Association 
Annual Conference, Oxford, July 13, 1907, at a lecture 
delivered to the association at the ‘Whitehall Rooms by 
Lord Courtney of Penwith, on March 30, 1908, and at 
the Constitution Congress, London, August 7, 1908. 
At a meeting held on December 21, 1908, the following 
resolution was carried unanimously : “ That, in view of 
“ the declaration of the Premier that he regards as a 
“ binding obligation on the Government that before 
“ this Parliament comes to an end it should submit a 
" really effective scheme of electoral reform, the British 
“ Constitution Association urges upon the Government 
" that no reform will be satisfactory which excludes 
“ the principle of proportional representation in the 
“ form of the single transferable vote in multiple 
“ constituencies.” 

(2) Statesmen are agreed that the aim of our 
Goverament should be to give expression to the will of 
the nation. As recently expressed by Mr. Haldane, 
“ progress of democracy is simply the process of 
“ fashioning the instrument of government of the State 
“ to the more adequate power of giving expression to 
“ the general desire. No government and no minister 
“ has the right to speak except for the larger interpre- 
" tution of the will of the nation.” 

(3) The House of Commons in the resolution passed 
by a large majority in J une, 1907, claimed to be the 
interpreter of the will of the people in an exclusive and 
final way. H the interpretation of the will of the people 
rs to rest m any exclusive way with the House of 
Commons it is of vital importance that it should with 
approximate accuracy reflect public opinion. 

(4) In practice, the only effective way which the 
people have of giving authoritative expression to then- 
wishes is by their votes on the rare occasion of an 
election. Our present system of representation does not 
provide for any adequate expression of public opinion. 
Public opinion is extremely composite. H when con- 
sidered collectively it be likened to white light, when 
considered from its constituent parts it should be 
regarded as the spectrum. 

(5) No electoral reform can be of much value for 
securing a true reflection of the national will in 
Parliament while single-member constituencies are 
retained. Nor are there any longer adequate reasons 



for their retention. Greater facilities of travel, the 
cheapening of the press, and universal education have 
removed certain grounds which formerly afforded more 
justification for represention by small localities. 

(6) Progressive civilisation has led to greater com- 
plexity in modern affaire, and has increased the 
drawbacks of representation by single-member constitu- 
encies. WTiile interests and opinions are not so sharply 
divided in accordance with locality, there is a greater 
diversity suffused through each constituency. It has, 
therefore, become less possible for one member to truly 
represent the whole of any locality. 

(7) Single-member constituencies place a candidate 
in a position which is very detrimental to political 
affairs. The more conscientiously he attempts, if elected, 
to represent his constituency the more intolerable his 
position becomes. He is in effect asked at the same 
time to attend “to every passion, to every dislike, to every 
" ambition, to eveiy foolishness, to every prejudice, 
“ to eveiy interest," and he is invited to conciliate 
them all. 

(8) In a multiple constituency representation 
becomes personal, not local — that is to say, tho repre- 
sentative is only called upon to represent those members 
of the constituency with whom his own opinions are 
more or less in accord; and he has the satisfaction of 
knowing that other shades of opinion will have their own 
representation in due proportion. 

, (9) The present system is unfavourable to the 
candidates with sincere and single-minded convictions, 
which is against thoughtful and sober-minded men being 
induced to take a more active part in politics, whether 
as candidates or otherwise. It is a matter of common 
observation that many are at present deterred by the 
belief that their influence could not find adequate 
expression under the present unsatisfactory system of 
representation. 

(10) The present system does not even secure such 
advantages as should result from local representation. 
The injustice done to one locality is not compensated 
by that done to another. The injustice, for instance, 
of Unionists in Lush constituencies being represented 
by Home Rulers is not fully rectified by Irish Home 
Ride electors in England heing unable to return any 
representative. 

(11) But the evil of such misrepresentation as this 
is small compared to the ill-effects of maintaining a 
system which is unsuited to the purpose it is intended 
to serve. The greatest evil i3 that the government of 
the country is in no tiense a reflection of the national 
will. The continuance of the system under circum- 
stances to which it is not adapted has led to party 
interests taking the place of the people’s wishes. Much 
concern at this growing evil was exhibited at the Con- 
stitution Congress to which reference baa been made. 
Attention was drawn to how the party system had 
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eraduoUy led to one minister selecting all his col- 
leagues in the Government ; to himself and his 
nominees determining all the subjects that may he 
effectively legislated upon; to his authority settling 
the form of every Bill ; to modifications being resisted 
as the price of party success ; and to the greater part 
of each Bill l>eing withdrawn from all comment or 
debate, by being passed in block, as the price of party 
existence. Such a dictatorship is not in the least 
justified by the fact that neither party has been willing 
to abrogate it because each might enjoy its power in 
torn. 

(12) How truly this is tho cose was later shown by 
the Prime Minister in a speech on December 11th last, 
when he said one of the main functions of a Prime 
Minister in these days is to receive deputations. From 
all quarters and in all causes they have come to him. 
As they came one after another he recognised in them 
some of his most loyal and stalwart supporters, men 
who had patiently submitted to the postponement of 
their own special and cherished ideals, session after 
session, for the exigencies of discipline and common 
policy, and to none of whom was it easy to deny the 
preferential treatment that one and sill demanded. 

(18) Professor Lawrence Lowell, President of 
Harvard University, in liia recent careful and scholarly 
examination of the political situation in England, shows 
that he was impressed by this feature of British poli- 
tics. He came to the conclusion tliat probably the 
most serious menace to which British institutions are 
exposed is that arising from the bidding for the 
support of classes of voters by legislation for their 
benefit. With the removal of privileges and the 
restrictions imposed by earlier legislation, he points 
out, the character of the demands has changed, and 
the classes that ask for positive legislation are apt to 
seek something that is essentially in the nature of 
privilege. ( v . " The Government of England,” p. 531 
at eeq.) 

(14) Objection is sometimes taken to proportional 
representation on the ground tliat it opens the way to 
a group system which is contrary to the traditions of 
British Government, but the evils of the group system 
already exist without that frank recognition of them 
which would evoke the antidote. There is no neces- 
sary affinity between the interests or the aims which 
range themselves under this or that banner, according 
to the inducements held out. But discipline is main- 
tained owing to the fact that such practical insub- 
ordination as would endanger the Government’s 
existence would equally jeopardise any prospect of 
the fulfilment of the hope of each group. 

(15) On the other hand, a dissatisfied group may 
make use of this possibility as a threat against the 
Government in its endeavour to make its own will 
prevail. An illustration was recently afforded at 
the Annual Conference of the West Wales Baptists 
at Llanelly on June 15. A resolution was carried 
expressing profound regret at the withdrawal of 
the Welsh Disestablishment Bill, and referring to 
the broken pledges of the Government in the face 
of the long-continued devotion and loyalty of Wales 
to the Liberal Party. It was said to be time they 
considered their relations with the Liberal party, and 
an amendment was moved to the effect that unless the 
Bill received pi-ecedence next session their support as 
a body should he withdrawn from the Government. 

(16) The first essential to nomination by a party is 
loyalty to the party. This does not secure government 
in accordance with the national will. One of the most 
marked effects of tho system is that Governments 
hold office in virtue of a negative declaration on the 
part of the electorate. For a long time a do minan t 
factor in keeping the Unionist Party in office was the 
proposal of them opponents to confer Home Rule on 
Ireland. At the last election the dominant factor (so 
the Prime Minister lias declared) was Tariff Reform. 
Incidentally the positive policy of a Government 
pursued under pressure of its active constituent groups 
creates malaise, which equally produces a negative 
result. So far from the electorate l>eing fickle, it is its 
resentment at the unstable course of government whioh 

1090. 



is displayed. So far from the present method being 
necessary to stable government, it is the source of 
instability, for instead of producing a reflection of the 
national will it produces conditions under which the 
Government have against them not only the interests 
which are opposed to them, but that great mass of the 
electorate that does not seek privileges or wish to 
confer them on particular sections of the community. 

(17) The single transferable vote in multiple 
constituencies should render party government more 
stable by affording the oppoxtimity or the selection of 
those candidates who most nearly reflect the views of 
the electors, and thus showing to the Government, to 
the extent that it was effective, where the centre of 
gravity really lay. There would be some possibility, 
which does not at present exist, of a Government 
pursuing a policy which it knew had public opinion 
behind it, and of having the assurance that its 
consistent policy commanded the support of the 
majority in the country. 

(18) The antipathy to proportional representation 
which is displayed by some party organisers is 
significant, and recalls experiences in the United 
States, where the management of party organisations 
on rigid lines originated and developed. So jealous 
are they of their exclusive powers that party organisers 
have preferred to see their opponents successful rather 
than lose their dictatorship. 

(19) Proposals which have been made for the 
introduction of the alternative vote in single-member 
constituencies would not be satisfactory. It is welcomed 
by some party organisers os strengthening their position 
by removing the threat on their monopoly when a 
third' candidate enters the field. But it would do 
little to reflect more accurately the will of the people. 

(21) Greater importance attaches to proportional 
representation in Parliament than in other forms of 
election. The issues are graver and more complicated. 
It would, therefore, be unsatisfactory if proportional 
representation were not applied in the first instance, 
and without delay, to the election of members of the 
House of Commons. 

(21) As a beginning it would probably be undesir- 
able to have very large constituencies. The political 
customs to which the electorate is used can only be 
expected to change slowly. For this reason no great 
revolution from the introduction of proportional repre- 
sentation need be apprehended. The most that can 
be expected is to open the way to a sounder method. 
As the benefits became recognised the demand for 



larger constituencies could readily be met by a 
mation. But from the first constituencies should 



consist of not less than seven to ten representatives, 
with perhaps more in the great urban centres. There 
is no just ground for leaving a large number of electors 
without representation because they chance to live in 
thinly -populated districts ; or, for the same reason for 
limiting the scope necessary to secure an adequate 
reflection of opinion in a district. 

(22) It cannot be too clearly stated that the 
object of proportional representation is to secure as 
exact a reflection as possible of tho general desire, and 
not to give minorities a representation to which, they 
ore not entitled. 

(23) Members of the Association have assisted in 
and conducted trial elections under the system advo- 
cated — among others, the chairman of committee at 
Hampstead, and Mr. Arthur Hughes, member of 
committee at Beccles. They have not found that 
those talcing part have experienced any difficulty in 
understanding it or in carrying it out successfully. 

(24) National politics should be the noblest voca- 
tion, and it cannot be doubted that the discredit which 
attaches to them in the minds of many is largely owing 
to the existing system of election producing a condi- 
tion of affaire which renders impossible that true 
reflection of the will of tho nation which it is the aim 
of constitutional institutions to secure. 

Mabk H. Judge, Chairman. 

S. Hutchinson Haems, 

23, Oharing Cross, Deputy- Chairman. 

July 1st, 1909. 
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2326. Do you consider that the present system of 
election of members to the House of Commons is 
satisfactory P — No. 

2327. I gather your chief reason for thinking that 
the present methods are unsatisfactory is that it is 
greatly wcakeued ns an organ of free discussion? — Yes, 
that is the first reason. 

2328. Do you think the present system tends to 
exaggerate the power of the party organisation P — The 
intensity of party feeling within the House of Commons 
— the rigidity of the party system. 

2329. The members belong to one or other of the 
big parties, and rigidly adhere to the party discipline 
imposed upon them ? — Yes, and the majority being 
very large generally, the very small number of members 
who are at all independent have no weight or only an 
insignificant weight. 

2330. As a consequence, the discussions in the 
House of Commons lapse into a tidal of endurance 
between the two parties P — To a large extent. 

2331. Obstruction on the one hand and the closnre 
on the other? — Yes. One evidence of it is the fre- 
quently empty condition of the House. People do not 
think it worth while to attend the discussions at alL 

2332. In your experience would you say that 
discussion has ever influenced a division in the House 
of Commons?— Not on a great party issue, except 
when a new issue arises like the fiscal question was, to 
some extent, in the last Parliament. 

2333. Bnt, ordinarily speaking, the discussion 
practically never insults in a change of opinion ? — No, 
not on a party issue. 

2334. You say in your memorandum that if propor- 
tional representation were adopted majorities would he 
smaller P — Yes. 

2335. And would in all probability confcun a Bome- 
what larger number of members who are open to 
conviction, and who ore not rigidly drilled partisans ? 
—Yes. 

2336. Have you considered the possible effect of 
the majority being comparatively small under such a 
system P — Yes. 

2337. You do not consider that that would entail 
any evil consequences P — That is so. I think the 
balance would be deoidedly on the side of gain. The 
branch of politics in which it is most undesirable to 
have an uncertain executive government is foreign 
politics, and in a less degree Colonial politics. In both 
those branches of politics there is a growing tendenoy 
to lift them out of party conflict. Accordingly it 
would not Ire a veiy serious mischief that the party 
majority was not a very large or a veiy rigid one. 
To a large extent u government can nowadays count 
on the more moderate of its opponents on those 
questions. In domestic politics I do not think it 
would Ire mischievous that the majority should l>e an 
uncertain one. It is quite true that in modem times 
domestic defeats have been deemed to be great party 
disasters, and have seriously weakened the government, 
hut that is quite a modem tradition — a tradition within 
the last 30 or 40 years certainly. In old times, in 
Lord Palmerston's Government, there was a very 
small majority and the Government was very frequently 
beaten on the smaller questions, but that id not 
seriously interfere with the government of the country 
or seriously weaken its administration. 

2338. Then you think it would he possible to 
reverb to the old tradition tliat a small defeat, say in 
Committee of Supply, need not necessarily mean the 
resignation of the Government P — Certainly, I think it 
would be easy to revert to it. 

2339. But at present the system is when a defeat 
' of that kind occurs for a Government to resign ? — Yes, 

or at any rate they are very much shaken. 

2340. You do noc think the effect of proportional 
representation would be the creation of groups P — No, 
not formal groups. What I should desire to occur, 
and what I think would, to some extent, occur is the 
return of a certain number of members who would 
belong to one or other of the great parties, bnt who 
would not be absolutely party men. 

2341. It is conceivable that each of the big parties, 
say Liberals and Conservatives, might be divided into 



three or four subsections? — Yes, it is conceivable bnt 
I do not think it is likely, because I think the tendency 
of cohesion is so very strong in any case. Englishmen 
ore so predominantly practical, and the necessity of 
keeping one party in power operates now so very 
strongly that I do not think there would be a serious 
tendency to break up into groups. It is observable 
even in the present Parliament, where there are 
nominal groups, that the Labour party is only a little 
less trustworthy on party questions than those who are 
nominally pure Liberals. 

2342. But under proportional representation men 
would be returned os members of then- particular 
group and not of the main party as they are now 
Occasionally, as now, there would be a group like the 
Labour party ; but I do not see why there should be 
more groups than there are now. The constituencies 
would lie fought by the some sort of organisations, and 
in the same sort of way as they are now. The only 
thing is that in particular cases a single member 
might get in who had not the support of the regular 
party organisations, or what would more probably 
happen is that he would not be so strongly pressed 
because it would lie known that he could get in without 
the support of the party organisations. 

2343. Do you think the actually independent 
member would have more chance of being returned 
under a system of proportional representation ? — Yea, 
Ido. 

2344. One who belongs to no party ? — Yes, or one 
who is loosely attached to a party. 

2345. Do you consider tliat desirable P — Yes, I do. 

2346. You do not think it would introduce into the 
House of Commons numbers of people who might be 
described as faddists P — I do not think there would be 
auy serions increase in that direction. Even now 
faddists may he easily elected to Parliament, because 
their fads commonly lie outside the general path of 
party controversy, and the great parties do not care 
whether a man has a fad or not ; if on other grounds 
he is a good candidate he gets in. 

2347. That brings us to the fact which I suppose 
you will admit, that practically all sections of the 
community are represented, perhaps indirectly, in the 
House now ? — All sections of opinion, do you mean ? 

2348. Yes, would not you say so P — I should hardly 
say so now, I think. I should say on the contrary a 
very large and important section of the community 
never get effectually represented; I mean the con- 
siderable section tliat lies between the two parties. 
They are always being driven to choose between one 
set of more or less extreme partisans and the other. 
Their mind is most imperfectly represented. For 
example, take the education question. I have very 
little doubt that an' important, perhaps a predominant, 
section of the community would like to see the educa- 
tion question settled by some settlement which lies 
between the Act of 1902 and the Bill of 1906 ; but it 
is veiy little likely that a Parliament will be elected 
under the present system ever to give effect to that 
opinion. 

2349. You mean the extremists on either sideP— 
The machine now oscillates, and, what is rather curious 
aud interesting, tends more and more to oscillate 
between the two violent extremes, because the longer 
one violent extremo can maintain power the stronger 
is the reaction against it. If the majority of the lust 
Parliament had not been so largely in one direction, 
the majority in this Parliament would not have been 
so large in the other, because the last Parliament 
would not have been able to hold on so long, and the 
reaction would not have been so great. 

2350. You illustrate it by the swing of the pen- 
dulum ? — It operates precisely in that way. 

2351. Would that be lessened by proportional 
representation ? — Yes, I think so, because there would 
be a majority, let ns say, of 30, and that majority 
would fall to pieces when the Government began to 
grow unpopular, so there would not be so much time 
for it to grow very unpopular, and therefore the 
reaction would not have time to gather veiy 
strength, und there would he only a corresponding 
majority of 20 or 30 on the other side. 
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2352. You do not think the Government of the 
day, relying on a small majority, would try and effect 
more compromises than it does at present, and try and 
conciliate the different sections which compose its 
majority? — It might do so, but I do not think that 
would be mischievous. It is very difficult to say really 
how that would work. 

2353. Your second main argument is that the 
relations between the two Houses would be very much 
improved ? — Yes. 

2354. You think the House of Lords would be 
more prepared to take the verdict of the House of 
Commons as representative of the country ? — Yes, or 
rather one of two things : either the House of Commons 
would have a decided opinion or it would not. If it 
had a decided opinion, then it would probably corre- 
spond to a decided opinion of the country, and the 
House of Lords would give way to it. If it had not 
a decided opinion it would itself make concessions, so 
that the prospect of friction would be considerably 
diminished. 

2355. You refer to the fact that all politicians are 
accustomed to look elsewhere than to divisions in the 
House of Commons for indication of the tme trend of 
public opinion. I gather from that that you do not 
consider the House of Commons invariably reflects the 
opinion of the country ? — No ; I should say rather less 
and less as the majorities get more and more rigid, 
and are less and less affected by tbe pressure of 
opinion outside. Therefore there is a permanent un- 
reality in the .constitution, which implies that the 
House of Commons derives its authority from the 
circumstance that it is the Commons by representation. 
As soon as it comes to be known that it is not the 
Commons by representation its authority is diminished 
or destroyed. 

2356. Do you consider that the scheme of propor- 
tional representation would tend to increase the 
intereat in politics generally throughout the country ? 
— I do not think it would make much difference. 

2357. What effect do you think it would have on 
the party organisations ? Do you think it would tend 
to make them stronger or weaker? — I do not think 
there would be much change there either. They are 
already so very complete and perfect, at any rate in most 
urban constituencies, that they could not be very much 
improved. Of course, it would be necessary to have an 
effective organisation to work the system. 

2358. Do yon think the tendency would be for the 
party organisers to draw up lists of candidates for 
whom their party men should vote ? — Yes, I think that 
would happen. 

2359. And do yon think they would vote by ticket ? 
—You mean, would the electors vote by ticket — not 
always ; but they would to some extent. 

2360. You do not consider that the practical 
difficulties in the way of conducting an election would 
be insuperable ? — No, I do not. There would be no 
difficulty, I am confident, in the towns at all in making 
it intelligible to the electorate. In the country it 
might he difficult at first, but they would soon get to 
learn it. 

2361. Would you be prepared to adopt this system 
first >of all in the large towns? — Yes, so far as that 
goes, the way I should propose to adopt it would he 
this : I would adopt it as a single transferable vote as 
a universal rule. That would leave unchanged the 
boroughs that return now either one or two members ; 
hut the counties — the great counties and the great 
towns — I would lump into constituencies corresponding 
to those that existed before 1885 as far as possible, 
in order to violate local feeling as little as possible. 
In London I would have what are often called the 
School Board boroughs restored and in that way, I think, 
as little dislocation would be made as possible. I would 
not combine with the introduction of proportional repre- 
sentation a redistribution of seats of the ordinary 
character, founded on numerical proportions between 
the different constituencies, because I think the double 
change made in one Act of Parliament would he too 
unpopular and too disagreeable to local feeling. 

2362. That is only because of the difficulty of 
carrying it out ? — Yes. 



2363. But ultimately you would like to see it ? — 
Ultimately I should like to see a fair measure of 
redistribution. 

2364. What limit in the minimum and maximum 
number of members ought to be adopted P — I think 
not fewer than four', and not more than 10. 

2365. You do not wish to have any rigid system ?— 
No, I would adopt it as far as possible to local wishes. 

2366. In large areas, thinly populated, you would 
still be prepared to adopt the system ; for instance, the 
Highlands of Scotland P — They are an instance. When 
I first introduced the system I should leave the High- 
lands of Scotland what they are now — single-member 
constituencies ; that is to say, I should not attempt to 
lump Sutherland with Inverness and Caithness, because 
the system would not then work, but ultimately I think 
it would be wise to clump the whole of the Highlands 
of Scotland into a single constituency ; but that could 
not he done at first. 

2367. Do yon attach any importance to the close 
connection now existing between member and con- 
stituency ? — The good side of it only is seen, I think, 
in quite small constituencies in the single-member 
boroughs, which are sometimes still found. When 
constituencies grow beyond that point I do not think 
there is so much advantage in it. It merely means 
that the member subscribes to a certain number of 
local charities, cricket clubs, and the like. I do not 
think there is much personal relation of a healthy 
character now. 

2368. That, you admit, would be destroyed ? — Yes, 
what there is of it would he destroyed. 

2369. But you do not consider that would be au 
evil? — Not an evil of serious magnitude. 

2370. You consider it necessary, I suppose, for the 
member to be acquainted with his constituency, and 
for his constituents to have reasonable opportunity of 
knowing him ? — Yes. 

2371. Would that he possible under a large con- 
stituency arrangement ? — Yes, I think so, in so far as 
it is possible now. It is" quite impossible now that he 
cau personally know more than a very small proportion 
of his constituents ; hut there is no reason why people 
should not have access to him from a large as well as 
a small constituency — people who have grievances or 
points to represent. 

2372. But the time of a member of Parliament now 
Burely is occupied almost to a maximum? — But is 
there any reason for thinking that the member for 
Romford, who represents 30,000 electors, is substan- 
tially move burdened than the member for Carlisle, 
representing whatever it is, say 6,000. 

2373. If he wishes to let the electorate have the 
same means of access to him he would be? — That 
would be assuming that personal access is very often 
asked, but I should have thought it was not often 
asked. There ore a good many letters to answer and 
things of that kind ; but I do not recollect, when I was 
in Parliament, that a very large number of my con- 
stituents wanted to see me personally. 

2374. As to the question of the expense of con- 
testing these large constituencies, do yon think that is 
a serious drawback to their adoption? — I think it is a 
drawback. Of course, the ordinary party man would 
not feel that difficulty veiy much ; he would stand os 
oue of three or four candidates and the expense would 
be divided among them, and they would have a 
common campaign ; but the independent candidate 
would undoubtedly be rather heavily handicapped, 
and I should be inclined to favour a measure of relief 
from public funds towards election expenses. I think 
certainly the returning officer’s expenses ought to be 
provided out of public funds, and I see no reason why, 
now that expenses are all now scrutinised and returned, 
not the whole of them, but a proportion of them should 
not be borne by public funds, subject to this safeguard, 
that a man should only get expenses paid to him in 
proportion to the number of votes given to him, so as 
to prevent wild- cat candidatures which had no support, 
relying on public funds to bear the expense. 

2375. That would be an effective method of 
preventing bogus candidates too? — Yes. If he only 
got 100 votes, or whatever it was, he would get 

K 4 
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practically no money, but a genuine candidate, I t hink , 
ought to have part of his expenses home out of public 
funds. . 

2376. The unavoidable expenses you suggest being 
borne by the public funds P — Yes. 

2377. But they bear a very small proportion to the 
actual expenses ? — True ; I "would give a contribution, 
as it were, towards the expenses which are in fact 
compulsory in a non-corruptly conducted campaign. 

2373. As a practical difficulty it has been suggested 
to us that under this scheme no very sensible method 
has been adopted for by-elections ; have you any 
suggestions to make on that point? — No, I have no 
suggestion to make, but 1 should not legard that as a 
very serious drawback. It is quite true that by- 
elections would probably be fought much as they are 
now. 

2379. But the practice! difficulty of conducting a 
by-election in a place like, say, Glasgow, where the 
whole constituency would have to be polled, would be 
very great P — It would be no greater than it used to Ire 
before 1885. 

2380. That was on the restricted franchise ? — Not 
in towns. There would be a certain difficulty in a 
very large constituency, but I do not t hin k it would be 
an insuperable one. 

2381. A witness suggested that the candidates in 
the order in which they came out on the poll should 
have the option of choosing the particular portion of 
the constituency as their particular part to represent ; 
that is to say, there should still be the same electoral 
areas although the votes given should be over the 
whole district. Does that commend itself to you ? — I 
should like to consider it, but on the face of it I think 
it sounds too artificial a system. 

2382. ( Sir Francis Hopwood.) The ultimate object 
would be that a by-election would only take place 
for the district for which the elected memlier hod 
elected to sit. It is a suggested remedy for getting 
over the difficulty in the case of Glasgow, &c. P — Yes, I 
see it would be convenient, no doubt. 

2383. (Chairman.) Of those systems which you have 
considered, do you consider the transferable vote the 
best ? — Of those I have considered, yes : but perhaps 
I have not considered all. 

2384. Have you considered the alternative vote for 
three-cornered contests in single- member areas P — Yes, 
you might adopt that to meet the difficulty of by-elections 
as a special provision for those elections in single- 
member constituencies, but it would not effect the 
object I have principally in view, of making the House 
of Commons really correspond with the opinion of the 
electorate. 

2385. But it would not be antagonistic to the single 
transferable vote ? — No, you could have the two quite 
well. 

2386. (Mr. J. W. Hills.) Your chief ground for 
supporting a change is the influence on the character 
of tlie House of Commons P — That is my first ground. 

2387. You point out quite truly that at present a 
majority is a rigid one, and that government by dis- 
cussion has come to an end P — Well, it has been veiy 
much weakened. 

2388. Do you think the cause, or the main cause, is 
tho two party system P — No, I should say the two party 
system might quite well be worked with free govern- 
ment by discussion. 

2389. In fact it was argued that if you took tho 
Parliaments of the younger Pitt you had there a huge 
body of opinion nominally Whig or Tory, but still 
independent, and more or less a jury to listen to the 
evidence and decide?— Yes, and even later, in Lord 
Palinereton’s Government, there was a very important 
body of members who were substantially independent. 

2390. So it is not the break up of the party system 
that you look to to solve the difficulty ? — No. 

2391. Would you, as a matter of fact, welcome the 
breaking up of the two party system P— No, on the 
whole I should not. 

2392. But you do advocate a change in the electoral 
system on the ground that it would weaken the party 
tie P — Yea ; the first and most important thing is that it 



would diminish the size of the majorities. I think a 
very large majority is an extremely mischievous thaw 

2393. I do not quite see how you expect the party 
tie to be less strong with a small majority than with a 
large one P — Not because the majority is a small one 
but because I think u certain number of independent' 
or more or loss independent, members might get 
elected under a proportional representation system. 

2394. It is not entirely a case of the size of the 
actual majority, but it is the constitution of that 
majority ? — It is both. There is no advantage in 
having 10 independent members if your- majority is 200, 
but if your majority is 25 it begins to be very important! 

2395. So you look to the combination of a small 
majority and a large body of independent opinion ?— 
A somewhat larger body. I should not think in any 
case it would be very huge. 

2396. Do you think under a proportional repre- 
sentation system you will get a larger body of 
independent opinion P — Yes, I think so. I agree that 
it is not so plain as tho other point that the majority 
would be smaller. 

2397. On what do you base that opinion? — It 
would be possible for a single candidate to get people 
to put his name first ou personal grounds, or the like, 
in a large constituency, so that he would be elected. 

2398. I think you said you did not t hink a change 
in the electoral system would much affect the party 
system ? — No, 1 do not think it would. 

2399. If that is so, surely the ultimate decision in 

choosing a candidate will be a party question and a party 
decision P — Yes, but the advantage is this: For 

example, let us suppose that Mr. stood for 

Miuichester ; he would much more easily get in under 
a porportional system of election than he would under 
the present system, I think. 

2400. Do yon mean if he stood individually as an 
independent, or if he were adopted on one or other of 
the party lists P — No, I am supposing that he could not 
get himself adopted on either party list. He would yet 
have a better chance in a larger constituency under the 
proportional representation system, because a great 
many elector's would be prepared to put him high on 
their list, and so he would have on opportunity of being 
elected. 

2401. Do you think he would have a hotter chance 
than in the case of a large number of single member 
constituencies of all sorts, classes, and conditions ?— 
Yes, I do, unless you can completely change the 
representative system, and have representation of 
classes, os you have to some extent in the universities, 
which no doubt doe3 operate in that direction. I think 
single member constituencies have the party system as 
intensely as possible, not only liecause of tire question 
of proportional representation, but also because in 
a narrow area party feeling rises higher and party 
organisation becomes intense. 

2402. On the other hand, in a narrow area the 
personal element is intensified? — That is so in very 
small constituencies. It is not so when you get to 
10,000 or even 5,000 elector's, I should think. 

2403. Then you do not think Mr. Gladstone’s idea 
has been fulfilled, that a large number of single 
member constituencies would give the best variety and 
the best chance for the play of opinion P — No, I think 
in the old system, before 1885, where there were 
boroughs quite small, with perhaps 1,000 electors, 
such boroughs were no doubt largely under personal 
influence. 

2404. To come bock to Mr. — — , you think if 
he stood sis an independent he would get a fan- 
chance of being returned, say, in Manchester? — At 
any rate a better chance than he would now. 

2405. Have you studied the Belgian figures at all r 
— No. 

2406. There, where the conditions are something 
like ours — two large parties, the Clericals and the 
Socialists — each party has to make up a list; * 
there, as far as we have seen the figures, the indepen- 
dent member comes out very badly when he stands 
individually, and the only chance of his getting retained 
is by being included in a party ListP — Is the system 
there a single transferable vote system ? 
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2407. No, it is the list system? — That is not so 

favourable. 

2408. It is not so favourable at first sight, but do - 
not yon think the effect of the party system on the 
B ingle transferable vote would result in the formation 
of informal lists by each of the turn big parties ?— Yes, 

I t hink it would probably tend to it, but I do not think 
the electorate would absolutely adhere to the lists. 

2409. You do not think the party system is stronger 
than any electoral Bystem P — It is difficult to state the 
thing so generally as that. I think the party system 
would break down more often than it does now. I do 
not at all deny that it would still be veiy powerful, 
perhaps more powerful than it ought to be, but I think 
there would be a gain. 

2410. And the gain would be the return of the 
independent member ? — Or the loosely attached mem- 
ber, is perhaps the better expression. 

2411. (Mr. Pember Reeves.) The semi-independent 
member ? — Yes. 

2412. (Mr. J. W. Hills.) Would he be attached to 
the group who sent him there as closely, or more 
loosely than the ordinary party man is to his party ? — 

I think ho would probably bo a person who got elected 
because he interested the electors personally, and there- 
fore he would not be tightly attached in any way ; but 
let me say that my hope goes rather beyond those who 
would be now classed us independent or quasi indepen- 
dent member's. When a Bill comes before Parliament 
even now, it is often found that there arc 10 or 20 
members who are more or less dissatisfied. Now as to 
those 10 or 20 members who could not be really classed 
as independent, spealcing of their usual Parliamentary 
action, but ore a little independent on a particular 
issue, their opinion goes for nothing ; they are simply 
borne down by the weight of the majority. In a pro- 
portionally elected House they would have great weight. 
They might even have decisive weight, and accordingly 
you would never have very extreme measures passed, 
and that is one of the things I desire to see. 

• 2418. But oil the other hand you have certain 
disadvantages. Yon have the Government looking 
more to the future — to the next election — and attending 
less to legislation and more to its future position? — 
One of the advantages of the system of small majorities 
would be that a Government would fall, so to speak, 
soft. They would mind the prospect of defeat much 
less vehemently than they do now, because they would 
know it would mean only a defeat by a small majority 
and a proximate return to office. Now a Government 
holds on to the last moment, partly from patriotic 
motives that they thinlr the party who will succeed it 
will be likely to be extreme and powerful, and partly 
because they see a long term of opposition for them. 
So with their supporters ; so many supporters of 
a Government are likely to lose their seats at each 
general election under the present system that there 
is an immense element of cohesion in tie party majority 
from fear of a General Election. 

2414. Would that act if the party was composed of 
groups P— If the oscillation of the pendulum was very 
much reduced, if one party had 30 majority on one 
aide, and in the next Parliament there was 30 on the 
other, it is obvious only 30 members would lose their 
seats, and therefore there would be smaller appre- 
hension in the minds of members of Parliament when 
a general election was at hand, and less tendency to 
bang on to the last moment, which is one of the great 
mischiefs of the present system. 

2415. (Sir Francis Hopwood.) Beally, the difficulty 
I feel is as to whether the independent member, the 
man of independent thought, will, or will not, find his 
way into the party list. If he succeeds in getting into 
the party list, I recognise that he would Ire a very 
valuable asset to the House of Commons. If he does 
not succeed in getting into the party list, I am not 
sure that he will ever make bis appearance in the 
House of Commons, except on very rare occasions P — 
You do not think he would have a better chance. My 
suggestion is, that putting it as low as you please, he 
would have a better chance in a large town with five 
or six members, standing on his personal cl a i m s of 



getting a vote here and a vote there, under a propor- 
tional system, than he would now in any single member 
division of a large town. 

2416. Of course it is impossible to say, but- I am 
apprehensive that his chances of election would not be 
greatly improved under the proportional representation 
scheme. Yon think they would P — Yes, I think they 
would. 

2417. If they are not, then we are going through a 
great deal to got very little ? — As I say, I think they 
would be ; hut it is a thing that it is almost impossible 
to be sure of until you tiy. But apart from that, as 
I said just now, there are now people who are loosely 
attached to their party, not in general, hut on par- 
ticular issues, though only a veiy small number of 
people on each issue. With smaller majorities those 
people would have much more weight, and therefore 
the forces of moderation would in any case he con- 
siderably strengthened. 

2418. It is your opinion that that particular class 
of man would not be ostracised in consequence of his 
independence and thrown out from the party list? — I 
think it would be impossible to ostracise all the people 
who, on any considerable issue, disagree with their 
party, because there would be nobody left, or compara- 
tively few left. It is not desirable to take contemporary 
illustrations, but it would be very easy to go through 
all the Bills of the last 10 years and show that a few 
people had voted against their party on each of them — 
not the some people, of course. Those few members 
now have no weight, but with a small majority they 
would have great weight. For example, in the Educa- 
tion Act of 1902, which is sufficiently remote to 
illustrate, there were a considerable number of 
members who would not be ordinarily regarded as 
independent members who did not support the 
Government in every division in Committee. They 
had no weight then. Personally, I was glad they had 
not, but in a proportionately elected House they would 
have had great weight. 

2419. Could you say what has become of them P — 
They are there still, a good many of them. They have 
not quarrelled with their party in any sense. 

2420. That is to say, their measure of independence 
was specific rather than general ? — Quite so ; and that 
is so always. 

2421. Trailing from that to the practical question 
of the application of proportional representation, you 
were asked about Scotland. What are your views with 
regard to Ireland? Would you make the system 
applicable to Ireland at once P — Yes. 

2422. On what system of redistribution ? — As I say, 

I should not mix up the two questions. Of course, 
ultimately, there must be a redistribution, but I should 
take Ireland precisely as it is now — leave the three or 
four small boroughs as they are. The counties I 
should divide according to the divisions that prevailed 
in 1885. Belfast would of course lie a constituency of 
four members, and Dublin another constituency of 
four members, and there would be in fact no serious 
change in the boundaries in Ireland. 

2423. But you would be prepared to make the 
system applicable in Ireland to the counties at once ? — 
Yes. 

2424. And as I understand, applicable to the 
counties of Scotland and England at once ? — Yes. 

2425. An d to the big cities in England? — Yes; I 
would make it applicable in form everywhere, only of 
course where there was only one member, it would have 
no meaning. 

2426. Then in the case of one-member constituencies 
you would be content to see the temporary application 
of the alternative vote P — Yes. 

2427. In order to get rid of the split vote? — Yes, I 
think so. 

2428. Wonld you abolish the present two- member 
constituencies ? — No, I should not. The single trans- 
ferable vote would not be absolutely without a meaning, 
though it would have very little meaning in a two- 
member constituency. 

2429. Yes, very little meaning; hut yon do not 
object to two-member constituencies as such P — There 
are very few of them. 
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2430. Fifty P — Not so many, I thi nk . 

2431. ( Lord Lochee.) Twenty-eight, I think P — Yes, 
twenty-eight. 

2432. { Sir Francis Eopwood.) You would leave 
them as they are ? — Yes, in the first instance. I 
should like to look forward to a complete scheme of 
redistribution, in which case I should like to get rid 
of the places where the transferable vote does not 
operate, but I think that would overburden the case 
in the first instance. 

2433. At the moment it struck me that the single 
transferable vote could not be made applicable to the 
two-member constituencies P — You might have five or 
six candidates for a two-member constituency. 

2434. (Lord Lochee.) The Proportional Representa- 
tion Society wants a minimum of three members P — 
Yes, and it does not work well without three, and 
really not very well without four. 

2435. (Chairman.) Each elector would have only 
one vote and not two votes, as he has now in a double 
member constituency ? — I meant that. 

2436. (Sir Courtenay Ilbert.) The promoter's of the 
Bills which embodied a system of alternative vote 
found a practical difficulty in applying it to two- 
member constituencies. That is what is in our minds. 
There have lreen two or three Bills, and they found 
there were serious practical difficulties ? — Of course, 
ns soon as you came to redistribute a great many of 
the two-member constituencies would become three- 
member. 

2437. ( Sir Francis Eojnoood.) No doubt. But 
.1 was looking over the whole ground for the moment, 
and wanted your opinion as to whether it would be 
better, in working out a scheme, to turn the two- 
member constituencies into two single member con- 
stituencies, and apply the alternative vote to them 
pending the time when the other scheme can be made 
applicable P — I caimot say I have considered that 
particular proposal. 

2438. It is really a matter of detail ? — Yes. 

2439. (Sir Courtenay Ilbert.) I understand the two 
main advantages, in your opinion, to be derived from 
adopting proportional representation would be, first, 
that the loosely attached candidate would have a 
better chance of election, and secondly, that the size 
of the majority inside the House would he reduced P — 
Yes, I should put them the other way; the size of 
the majority is the more important. 

2440. The objections to reducing the size of the 
majority are that it would make government more 
unstable ? — Yes, it is said so ; but it is notable that 
Lord Palmerston’s Government had a very small 
majority, but held office from 1859 to 1865. 

2441. (Lord Lochee.) There was a small nominal 
majority P — Yes, a small nominal majority. He had, 
of course, considerable independent support. 

2442. Sir Courtenay Ilbert.) The second objection 
is that it introduces the evil of what is known as the 
bloc system ; that is to say, there would be negotiations 
between groups, sometimes of an unsatisfactory 
character. I suppose you admit that would be so P — 
We must not blow hot and cold. If the independent 
member only got in very rarely, and with difficulty, as 
Sir Francis Hopwood thinks, then, evidently, there 
would not be the evil of the bloc and the group system. 
If, on the other hand, the independent member got in 
in great numbers, there would be no doubt some of the 
difficulties of the group and bloc system; hut there 
would be the additional advantage that you would have 
independent opinion. 

2443. It is alleged that the proportional representa- 
tion system would probably increase the number of 
independent members, the loosely attached members, 
and also the number of groups? — I do not myself 
think, though it is impossible to prove it. that there 
would be groups — not formal groups. 

2444. Not more than under the present system ? 

Not more than under the present system. 

2445. Then as to the chance of the independent 
member getting in, you think he would get in by 
standing on a Bat of his own P — Yes, standing on his 
own feet, as it were. 



2446. It has been suggested that he would have a 
better chance of getting on to the party list P— Yes 
that really is the same thing. Supposing it turned out 
that he hud a good chance of getting it on his own feet 
or even a fair sporting chance, the party list would 1* 
much more readily open to him. The moment it 
became clear that you could not absolutely destroy 
independence, independence would at once become 
tolerated by both parties. It is only the hope of 
absolutely eliminating it that produces the present 
intolerance. 

2447. But are we not very much in the air about 
this question P — Yes, I should concede that. 

2448. You have not studied the Belgian system P 
—No. 

2449. It is a very simple system; but the effect 
apparently, is to discourage, or certainly not to 
increase, the facilities for an independent member 
getting in. In fact, it rather strengthens the party 
system than weakens itP — In any case there would 
remain the great advantage that the majority in the 
House would not be disproportionate to the majority 
in the country, and therefore, there would not be these 
mammoth majorities, and evils which seem to me to 
arise out of them. 

2450. But there are disadvantages the other side. 
It appeai-s to me that there would be a greater opening 
for bargains of iui unsatisfactory character with a small 
majority than with a large majority. That has been 
suggested ? — Yes. 

2451. ( Lord Lochee.) I am not quite sure whether I 
understand that you expressed a preference for a two- 
member constituency over a one-member constitu- 
ency P — No. 

2-452. You would rather not have the two-member 
constituencies divided? — I would rather not, hut 
merely on the ground that I do not desire to mix 
up too many changes at once. 

2453. Not that the one is better than the other? — 
No. I was merely upon the practical difficulty of 
getting so great a, change introduced, and I should 
desire to make the change as small as it can lie made 
consistently with introducing proportional representa- 
tion at all. 

2454. (Mr. P ember Reeves.) I think you have to a 
certain extent admitted that the effect of proportional 
representation in causing any appreciable change for 
good or bod would largely depend upon the size of the 
districts P — Yes. 

2455. The larger the district, of course the more 
likelihood there is of having a change? — Within 
reasonable limits, yes. 

2456. A good many of the anticipations that are 
based on proportional representation would scarcely 
he likely to be fulfilled in the case of three or four- 
member constituencies? — I do not pretend to have 
studied it sufficiently closely to make my opinion a 
very valuable one, but I should have thought the 

S tem worked quite well with four, just worked with 
'ee. and below three was useless. 

2457. Take the case of a man of some personal 
calibre and independent on some tolerably prominent 
quostion ; his chance of getting a group of electors 
to support him would obviously be greatly increased 
in proportion os the constituency was enlarged P— I 
agree. 

2458. You took the case of Manchester and Mr. 

• He, I assume, is regarded as a kind of classic 

individualist, and he would get support from indi- 
vidualists Even a four-member constituency might 
scarcely be large enough for such a man P — No. 
But at any rate it is unquestionably true that the 
larger the constituency the better chance he would be 
given. 

2459. That applies, therefore, to a good deal of the 
change that is looked for from proportional represen- 
tation? — To that part of the change, yes. 

2460. If the thing is to work change for good or 
ill — but preferably for good — the constituencies must 
he large ?— Yes. 

2461. With regai'd to the fact that you do not 
anticipate harm from small Government majorities in 
the House of Commons, you expect a high standard of 
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it&egriby from' the House of. Commons? — Personal 
integrity, yes. ■ 

2462. I mean political integrity? — Yes, not a higher 
standard than there is now— much the same. 

2463. For instance, supposing a Government had a 
majority of 30, and that in forming an administra- 
tion the Premier mortally offended seven or eight 
supporters — such things have been 'suggested as 
possible — it would, of course, give those men great 
opportunities for quietly paying out grudges P— Yes, 
hut I do not think personal motives operate, or 
can operate so persistently as to make them very 
formidable. That is to say, the seven or eight men 
would be under the pressure of public opinion ; they 
could not do a thing evidently spiteful, or they could 
not often do it. 

2464. In the course of three or four years a man 
has opportunities in politics P — Yes, hut of course I 
contemplate that the Government should change the 
convention that a small defeat is a serious matter. I 
should look to the establishment of a convention that a 
Government was not turned out, except when it was 
really reasonably clear they had lost confidence. 

2465. In fact, it would be driving this great Par- 
liament to adopt some of the principles or conventions 
that have been adopted in Colonial Parliaments where 
they have had to face the difficulty of a small majority ? 
—Yes, or the conventions which prevailed up to 1874, 
certainly. 

2466. Of course, I am slightly prejudiced by 
experience in a Colonial Parliament, and there I have 
seen the most deplorable results from a few independents 
being able to hold the scale. I am bound to say that ? 
—I cannot say. 

2467. (Chairman.) Are there any other electoral 
methods which you think ought to be adopted in this 
country, quite apart from proportional representation ; 
for instance, elections all on one day ? — Yes, I think I 
am in favour of elections all on one day. 

2468. You have already referred to meeting part of 
the expenses out of public funds ? — Yes. 

2469. The question of redistribution hardly comes 
before us ; but there is one question on that I should 



like to ask. Do you consider population should be the 
basis of electoral areas or the number of electors ? — 
I should say electors. I have always thought the 
population doctrine is an artificial one. 

2470. Would you welcome an automatic redistri- 
bution, so that the number of members in Pa rliam ent-, 
should equally divide the number of electors ? — No ; 
not with absolutely arithmetical precision. That would 
not be possible. 

2471. But as far as possible you would like it, 
I suppose ? — I should like it to be very much nearer 
than it is now. I think that nothing is so difficult 
or so foolish as to ignore local predilections. You 
must not attempt to force a system arithmetically 
complete on constituencies, because they would find it 
intolerable. 

2472. ( Sir Francis Hopwood) Would you take 
25 per cent, above or 25 per cent, below the quota. ? — 
I should define some basis of that kind, and I should 
modify it under pressure. 

2473. (Chairman.) You would he -willing, tinder the 
circumstances, to retain the university representation ? 
— Yes. 

2474. How would proportional representation affect 
it ? — Perhaps not in the first instance, because it would 
break through my rule of making no change which is 
not absolutely necessary ; but I should he ready to 
clump the universities. 

2475. And have English tmiversifcies in one group 
and Scotch in another? — Yes, on lines of that kind. 

2476. Do you consider tins scheme wotdd really 
have the effect of giving representation to minorities, 
in places like Wales, to the Conservatives ? — Yes, I 
should have thought it would. 

2477. And to the Liberals in Birmingham ? — It is, 
of course, impossible to answer any particular case 
without having looked into the figures, but I should 
think so, certainly. 

2478. The tendency would be to do so ? — Yes. 

2479. Therefore the general interest of the minori- 
ties in those districts would be increased? — Yes, and 
the absurdity of Wales not returning a single Conser- 
vative would evidently be got rid of. 



The witness withdrew. 



Doctor Ha- ckett ce 

2480. (Chairman.) You live in Western Australia? 
— Yes. 

2481. You are connected with the principal news- 
paper in Perth P — Yes. 

2482. In that capacity you have no doubt taken 
particular interest in the various c hang es which have 
been taking place in Western Australia in electoral 
methods ? — Yes ; a great interest both in the mechanism 
and in the general subject. 

2483. We should be veiy grateful if you could give 
us your experience. You are really the first practical 
witness we have bad wlio has actually seen an election 
which has taken place under any system of preferential 
voting. So far our elections have been theoretical, 
and test ones ? — Was Tasmania not referred to ? 

2484. Yes ? — Because they worked it out still more 
fully than we did. 

2485. We have not had a witness from Tasmania 
yet ? — They have let it drop, though ; hut we have that 
system still in existence. It was adopted two year's 
ago and we have had one Parliament under it. 

2486. The election was in March 1908 ? — Yes. 

2487. You still retain the single-member con- 
stituencies?— Yes. It was tried under very restricted 
conditions. In the first place we retained the single 
members — single-seat electorates, and in the second 
place we did not make it compulsory. Curiously 
enough one case that would have been specially useful 
as a test case did not succeed because they abstained 
from giving a second vote — that is, they plumped for 
tlreir own man. 

2488. (Sir Courtenay Ilbert.) First of all, what was 
the position in this constituency ? — I may explain that 
there was one Labour man standing aard three who 
claimed to be supporters of the Government. It was 
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a Government seat, but each of the par-ties supporting 
the three Government candidates expected that the 
Premier and members of the Government should appear 
on then- platform. They unfortunately were unwise 
enough to select one, whereupon the other par-ties 
declined to cast a second vote, or to use the “con- 
tingent vote," as we call it in the Act, and the minority 
man — the Labour man — got in. 

2489. Was it a personal contest, or were there 
separate interests represented by the Government 
supporters p— There is a good deal of per-sonal element 
in a small election like that ; but they decided if the 
Government would not help them to get their man in 
they would not help to get the man in for the 
Government, so they abstained from voting, excepting 
the primary vote. 

2490. (Chairman.) The actual result was that the 
mmi -who was only really representing the minority 
was returned ?— Yes, and that was a thing we wished 
to avoid. 

2491. Would you say that was an isolated instance, 
or is it likely to occur in many cases ?— I am afraid so. 
We pointed out at the time that the fact that the 
contingent vote was not made compulsory would be 
likely to result in this failure of tire intention of the 
Act. 

2492. The movement there is in favour of making 
it compulsory ? — I should think so now. 

2493. But how would you effect that — by making 
the paper-, which contained no alternative vote on it, 
invalid ? — Yes. 

2494. You would attach no penalty?— No penalty 

X think not. The man should lose his vote. That is 

sufficient. 
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2495. Is the experience you have had so far in 
favour of or against the adoption of the single 
transferable vote P— It is entirely in favour of it, 
except where it breaks down owing to causes not its 
own fault. The returning officer, for example, finds no 
difficulty whatever in easily and rapidly handling the 
ballot papers. Then the elector learns his work at 
once. We gather that from the fact that the pro- 
portion of spoiled votes was not in excess of occasions 
when this system was not in use. 

2496. In single-member constituencies the number 
of candidates was not veiy large for any particular 
on6 p — It ran up to five or six— in one case even seven. 

2497. For one seat? — For one seat, but it was a 
curious fact that in these largely contested electorates 
the man who headed the poll on the first count without 
exception- excepting the one I have mentioned, North 
Perth — retained it to the end, even though it was very 
narrow in some cases. 

2498. Did most of the elections take place on striot 
party lines?— Yes, absolutely on party lines. It has 
been thought that a first condition for successful 
government was to break up the different parties and 
reduce them to two. and two only. Now, every con- 
test i3 fought out strictly. A Labour candidate on the 
one side, and a Government or a non-Labour man on the 
other. Laliour is now the dominating feature in nearly 
all Australian elections. 

2499. (Lord Lochee.) Labour and non-Labour? — 
Labour and non-Labour. 

2500. (Chairman.) Li practice it is really reverting 
to a dual party system P — In our State we have been 
fortunate in being able to secure that, hut not in the 
Federal Government. 

2501. Do yon consider the extension of this pro- 
portional scheme would tend to preserve that or lessen 
it P — My idea of proportional voting is, that to have 
any really useful effect, you must have several seats in 
each constituency. 

2502. Large constituencies P — A constituency of 
nuiny seats ; fine more the better, theoretically. But 
at the same time this must ho taken into considera- 
tion : the fewer the number of your seats, the better 
for the party system ; the larger the number of seats, 
the more eertuinly yon will tend towards the group 
system. The question is whether wc should go for one 
or other of those systems boldly, or try and effect the 
via media. 

2503. Is opinion vary much divided in Western 
Australia as to whether the fuller system should be 
adopted or not P — No ; the people require a good 
deal of educating about that yet. 

2504. It is hardly a question of practical politics 
at the present moment? — I think not. What really 
brought about the change was the fact that so many 
minority men got in. 

2505. You ore referring to the change In-ought 
about by the Act of 1907 P — Yes. Without the pre- 
ferential vote some Parliaments buck, there were 
certainly seven members, and I think eight, who 
represented minorities. That is a working majority, 
so that really the Government carried on, or could have 
carried on, with a minority in the country avowedly. 

2506. ( Sir Courtenay Ilbert.) How many con- 
stituencies are there in Western Australia ? — Fifty in 
the Lower Chamber, and 30 in the elected Upper 
House. 

2507. (Mr. Pemba- Beeves.) Your geographical area 
is about one-third the size of Europe? — More than 
half. It is two-thirds, if you leave Russia out. 

2508. That is about one-third the size of the 
continent of Europe ? — Yes. 

2509. You divide that between 50 constituencies P — 
Yes. A great deal of it is chiefly occupied by bullocks 
and sheep, that is pastoral. 

2510. Still, the areas are enoimous f — Yes. 

2511. That has something to do with the difficulty 
of having very large group constituencies, which would 
make the urea still move enormous? — Yes, it would; 
but the population is pretty well gathered in certain 
localities. 

2512. What is your- population, 280,000? — About 
280,000. 



2513. (Sir Courtenay Ilbert.) My reason for aakine 
the number of constituencies is, that I gather from you 
a material proportion of the 50 returned for the 
Assembly represented minorities P — Yes ; quite 7 out 
of 50. That is as large a majority as a Colonial 
Premier seeks to be endowed with. A too large 
majority is sis much a danger as a too small one. 

2514. (Cluiiruian.) Did you hear Lord Hugh Cecil 
just now refer to the fact that it is undesirable that the 

Government should pay attention to small defeats ? 

In the House or in the country ? 

2515. In the House ? — Yes, I think I came in just 
as he was speaking about it. 

2516. In practice your Government does not 
necessarily feel itself called upon to resign on a 
minor defeat of that sort in the House ? — It depends 
on the strength of the forces against them. They will 
hold on as long as they can. That is my experience, 

2517. (Mr. Pember Beeves.) For instance, on a snap 
division, on a motion for adjournment, they would not 

resign if they had a majority in the ordinary way p 

No ; imless it was understood that that would be token 
as a test question. The two reasons that actuated 
those in favour of the preferential vote were the one 
I have spoken of — to destroy the minority power— and 
to allow all sections of the community do be repre- 
sented. Of course I hold the feeling very strongly 
that we are tending to the extinction of the party 
system, and that it will carry with it, perhaps, the 
destruction of responsible Government in the shape we 
have it. If groups are found essential either in the 
Local Parliaments or the Federal Parliament, I mean 
if they be returned in spite of our efforts to the 
contrary, I do not quite see how responsible govern- 
ment will work. 

2518. (Chairman.) The system in the Federal 
election is ordinary voting, as in this country? — Yes, 
it is similar, and it has acted veiy unsatisfactorily in 
some respects. In our own State it is fought out on 
the two definite lines — Labour and non-Labour. The 
non- Labour votes amounted to about two-fifths — that 
is both at the last Senate election and the election 
before. Labour had the other three-fifths. They 
secured the elections by their admirable organisation, 
and, I must add, the loyalty of the men to their leaders ; 
hut it leaves us, who are not Labour men, in a hopeless 
position. We stand as returning six Labour men to 
the Senate, which is a dominating force, whereas they 
are only entitled at most to four, which would leave 
them a net influence of two. 

2519. (Mr. Pember Beeves.) As it is, do they return 
all the Labour men, or five ? — They return all six, and 
we feel it very acutely. 

2520. In some of the other States they do not get 
their fair proportion ? — Yes, it is the other way in New 
South Wales. 

2521. That is the other example? — Yes. Sir - John 
Forrest was very indignant at it. It seems a reversal 
of his wishes and Iris policy, and he has introduced a 
Bill or- resolution in favour of brealdng up the State 
into three. I think that would not meet the point at 
all. It has got objections of its own, and you would 
have repeated in each of the three what now takes place 
in the whole. The only remedy is this preferential vote. 

2522. (Sir Courtenay Ilbert.) Should you say the 
main reason for the ohange in 1907 was the desire to 
give more effective representation to the majority, or 
better representation to the minority, because you have 
mentioned both reasons ? — I would not put it as the 
minority, but the minorities — the groups. I think both 
reasons operated ; but it was to relieve the countiy from 
minorities of which we had a gross example in a 
previous Parliament. Four or five men who had no 
title to speak dominated the country and the House, 
and not in a way that, I think, commanded the approval 
of, I was going to say, honest politicians — winch is 
rather a strong phrase ; but at all events there was an 
amount of intriguing going on continually with tins 
little body, and some of them represented minorities, 
or at least did not represent the majority in the 
constituencies. 

2523. (Mr. Pember Beeves.) The Government had 
but a small majority in the House, six or seven P 
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Taking this little party out they were about equal to 
the other side. 

2524. So that this small group of quasi independent 
men were able to hold the balance of power, more or 
less, and in a deleterious way ? — They threw everything 
into' confusion. The country recognised it, and they 
swept them all out of their seats at the next election 
with one exception, who recanted, but I am afraid he 
has since then gone back to his mistaken courses. 

2525. They frequently recant at election time in the 
Colonies P— Yes, it was so in this case. 

2526. ( Sir Francis Sopwood.) With you it is what 
is called the “ contingent vote ” ? — We call it the 
contingent vote. 

2527. In Queensland it is the same P — It is not 
quite that. I am not quite sure what it was, but it 
amounted to holding another election, which, of course, 
is out of the question altogether-. 

2528. That is a system which is applicable to single- 
member constituencies ? — Yes. 

2529. It is more like what we call the alternative 
vote P — Yes. 

2530. That is to say, you vote for A. or you vote for 
B. if you like P — Yes. 

2531. That is not really the same thing as the single 
transferable vote and proportional representation? — 
No, it is not quite the same. 

2532. So that as a matter of fact you have not yet 
had any experience of proportional representation as 
such p — That is what I pointed out. It was in a most 
restricted manner that we tried the principle. 

2533. But I gather if you make another move along 
the line it will be in the direction of proportional 
representation P — Yes, making it compulsory, and pro- 
bably grouping electorates together. Until we get to 
that stage I do not see that we have got very far-. 

2534. Your experience of the system you have at 
present is not sufficiently favour-able to make you 
desire to retain it ? — No, but to change it, if possible. 

2535. But' your new experiment would be in the 
direction of proportional representation P — Yes. 

2536. And not a reversion to the old state of 
things ? — No. 

2537. (Sir Courtenay liberty Is there any strong 
body of opinion in Western Australia in favour- of 
grouping constituencies, do' you think, and making 
ku-ger multi-member constituencies ? — The feeling in 
most of these new places is created by what is called 
the Press. I do not lik e to speak of it, but I think 
that must Ire accepted. If it is in the right hands 
people will generally follow it ; if not, they resent it. 

2538. (Sir Francis Sopwood.) What is the system 
of election for the Commonwealth Parliament ? — 
Precisely the same as you have here. 

2539. Following Sir Courtenay Ubert's line of 
thought, is there any pressure for an alteration of 
the system as regards the Commonwealth election — that 
is, any pressure for proportional representation ? — 
There is a certain amount. It does not co mman d a 
majority. 

2540. It has not become practical politics P — No. 
As I say, Sir John Forrest’s remedy is to go still 
further in the wrong direction, if I may put it so. 

2541. I suppose the grave criticism on the appli- 
cation of the system there would be the enormous areas 
to which you would have to make it applicable ? — The 
difficulty about that is that the most mature organisa- 
tion, and the most vigorous, such as the Labour party, 
for it is the strongest, have altogether an undue weight. 
In fact, it becomes a fight between the Labour- people 
and the Press. The only organisation that can at all 
equal the Labour people in oru- State is the Press. 

2542. Would it be fair to say that the chances of 
proportional representation in the Commonwealth Par- 
liament are small, because the Labour party, being 
dominant, has everything to gain by retaining the 
present position, and everything to lose by a new one ? 
— It has not everything to lose or gain, because New 
South Wales comes in as a counterpoise to our case. 
They have done the opposite there ; they lrave returned 
all anti-Labour men, and that prevents them being very 
eager about a change. 



2543. It would cub both ways P — Tes, but I think it 
is quite possible at the next election they will lose 
some seats to Lalxmr, whose organisation is so 
complete. 

2544. You have had no experience of the second 
ballot ? — No. I think the second ballot is all wrong. 
It means more expense, it entirely sets aside out- 
principle of all elections on one day, and it means that 
a different election is fought altogether, and different 
influences are brought to bear, and canvassing goes on. 
It is two different events in the electoral campaign. 

2545. I suppose the party in power with you really 
has control of the party machine ? — What do "you mean 
by the party machine ? In the American sense. 

2546. Would it be true to say that the Government 
of the day in Western Australia has the best chances 
of making arrangements for a general election P — Oh, 
yes. 

2547. Nob as to date, but as to method and con- 
duct? — Yes. Iam not in then- secrets on that point 
but I think most of us can discern that it gives the 
Government an advantage and they use it. You were 
speaking about the advantage of the group or the 
party system. I think I should say that the party 
system is distinctly the best if you can be sure of your 
leader, that he is a man of capacity, character, and 
patriotism. I cannot say the calibre of our Australian 
public man is rising. Pei-haps it may in time, but 
that has not been our experience in the past. It may 
be due to the dropping out of the old veterans, but at 
all events we deplore that it is not the same high level, 
and if you fail in getting a leader of that kind I think 
it is better to get as full a representation of the country 
as possible, and that at once brings us to the group 
system. 

2548. (Chairman.) It would inevitably be groups 
to be a reflex of the opinion of the country ? — To get 
full representation it must be groups. I think that 
is fairly obvious. 

2549. (Sir Courtenay liberty Has the Tasmanian 
system been studied much in Australia, and excited 
much interest? — They have all excited very much 
interest, but there is an idea abroad that it is too 
complicated. When all the complications are put into 
a schedule the elector never sees them ; he is simply 
told what he has to do. Some in Tasmania raised 
a cry that it did not turn out as they expected, 
and that the man who had arranged it, arranged it 
so that he was able to get in — one of the Ministers, 

I think, of the day — whereas his chance should not 
have been equivalent to success. The Hare-Spence 
system is the one they used, and that seems to 
me to fulfil all conditions. There is a mathematical 
possibility of the non-fulfilment of your object in 
every one of these systems ; I am quite certain of 
that, but it is a very small possibility in most cases, 
and when a man of the minority is returned it is only 
by a vote or two, and you may say that is practically 
near- enough to representation. It certainly does not 
warrant the whole system being set aside. 

2550. Do you t hink the Tasmanian system makes 
for or against the two party system? — As I pointed 
out before, I think it depends upon the size of the 
constituency. If you have many seats it makes for 
the group, but the fewer seats you have the more you 
approximate to the two party arrangement. 

2551. (Mr. Pember Reeves.) I gather from you that 
the two disadvantages of the Contingent Vote Act 
in Western Australia are first of all that the use 
of the contingent vote is not compulsory ? — Yes. 

2552. And in the second place you have only single- 
member constituencies P — That is so. 

2553. Are you aware that there has been a general 
election in Tasmania during the last three months ? — 
Yes, but I am sorry to say the hospitality of this 
country has prevented us from paying almost any 
attention to Australian polities. 

2554. There has been an election in Tasmania ? — 
I know there has been. 

2555. And the result is rather curious, namely, 
that the Labour party, who, as you know, in Tasmania, 
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■were hardly represented in Parliament before, have 
captured two-fifths of the seats?— I did not know the 
proportion. 

2556. It is 12 out of 30, I think; and the result 
is the other parties have federated ? — Yes. 

2557. So the curious state of things in Tasmania 
is that it has brought about at present the two-party 
Bystem, Labour and anti-Labour ? — It is due to our 
alarm at Labour politics. Let it be understood that 
it is not Socialistic feeling that we dread in the least. 

I do .not think that is very strongly in evidence 
amongst the Labour people. The main objection we 
make to it is the caucus. It is a danger to the com- 
munity. What liappens is : They put the ablest man 
they cun get at their head ; they hold a caucus ; they 
instruct him what he is to say and what he is to think. 
They boast of that. The result is — and tills is the 
most serious outcome of it all — that eacli able man 
as he is placed at the top in turn gets disgusted and 
dropB away. 

2558. As Mr. Watson did P — Yea, and as Mr. Fisher 
will do, and they will have to get weaker and weaker 
men and rely altogether upon their general caucus 

The witness 



speaking through the porliamentaiy caucus. That is 
our dread. 

2559. ( Sir Courtenay Ilbcri.) The members have 
become delegates P —It is not a system that makes for 
the good of the community as a whole. 

2560. (Mr. Pember Reeves.) I understand from you 
that the tendency iu Australia for some Lime past has 
been really to evolve a two-party system, Labour mid 
anti-Labour, Labour being very closely organised, but 
that the nominal Labour parliamentarian and the party 
committees are really controlled and worked by an 
outside caucus P — That is so. 

2561. And the popular objection — or at any rate 
the middle-class objection — is to this outside caucus 
largely F — Yes, we object to the caucus. Westhink it 
had for the country. That is really my objection. 
With the Labour party otherwise, I am happy to say, 
we work on tlic most amicable toms. 

25G2. The men are not personally corrupt ? — Most 
emphatically no. I do not think any statesman iu 
Australia is. It is remarkably pure. 

2,563. There is hardly any personal corruption P— 
That is so. 



withdrew. 



SIXTEENTH DAY. 



Wednesday, 7th July 1909. 



Present ! 

CAVENDISH (Chairman). 



LOUD RICHARD FREDERICK 
Right Hon. Lord Lochhe or Gowrie, LL.D. 

The Hon. Edwtn S. Montagu, M.P. 

Sir Francis J. S. Hofwood, G-.O.M.G,, K.C.B. 

Sir Courtenay Llbert, K.G.B., K.C.S.I., C.I.E. 



Sir Charles Norton Eliot, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
LL.D., D.O.L. 

The Hon. William Fember Reeves. 

Mr. John Waller Hills, M.P. 

Mr. Charles D. Robertson (Secretary). 



Mr. John William Gordon called and examined. 



2564. (Chairman.) Yon are a barrister ? — Yes. 

2565. Formerly you were an actuary p — Yes. 

26GG. Yon have given considerable attention to the 

scheme of proportional representation as suggested by 
the Society of which Lord Courtney is chairman? — I 
have. 

2567. I understand you have several criticisms to 
make upon that scheme P — Yes. 

25G8. In your previous memorandum of evidence 
you referred to the test election undertaken by that 
Society ? — Yes. 

2569. We shall be obliged if yon will briefly go 
through your main criticisms of that election ? — May I 
say that with a view of making clear the substance of 
my points I havo prepared a printed document which 
I think you have, called “Hypothetical Polls.” If I 
might indicate in that way the drift of my criticisms I 
think they will he more intelligible when I deal with the 
doenmeub itself. For the purpose of preparing these 
hypothetical polls I have assumed that there are three 
.systems of voting to be exemplified. The first I call 

the Strict Party V oting System, and under that system 
I assume that all the party voters vote for the party 
candidates, and vote according to a pre-arranged order 
of preference ; and also that they do not give any vote 
beyond then- party ; so tliat there is no cross voting so 
far as that party is concerned. 

2570. They simply vote according to the party 
'organisation ticket ? — Yes, the party ticket. Then the 
second, the Free Party Voting System, is a system 
• under which the party voters vote t'or their own party 
candidates and for no others, but in no pre-;uTanged 



order. The third, which I call the Free Voting 
System, is the system substantially under which the 
test election is carried out ; that is to say, although 
you have the voters divided into parties, they vote 
as they please, and give as many preferences as they 
please ; there is no limitation to the party candi- 
dates, and they give their vote in any order in which 
they please. But in order to make it possible to follow 
out that system, I have imposed upon myself two 
additional conditions ; that is to say, I have assumed that 
every voter gives his vote, first of all, within his party, 
so that the cross voting only comes with the later 
preferences when all the party preferences have l>ecn 
exhausted ; and I have assumed also that the residual 
voting power is reduced by 10 per cent, on every count 
— that, of course, gradually extinguishes the residual 
preferences. I think that is very much what is the 
experience of the Proportional Representation Society- 
Under those conditions I have assumed tliat a total 
poll of 60,000 votes is cast; I have assumed that there 
are tluee parties taking part in the election; and I 
have assumed that there are four seats to be filled, and, 
as in the test election, that there are 12 candidates’ 
My flint case is to show that it is possible under these 
conditions for this curious anomaly to occur, that a 
candidate with fewer votes may be elected over the 
head of another candidate with more votes, _ 

2571. By fewer votes you mean first votes given r 
— Fewer votes standing when the poll is declared— the 
candidate with fewer votes to his credit,— the reason 
being tliat they are distributed. Some of his are 
undeveloped second preference votes. 
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Case 1. 



— • 


1st Count. 


2nd Count. 


3rd Count. 


4th Count. 


5 th Count. 


6th and 
Pinal Count. 




r A 


21,000 


12,001 


12,001 


12,001 


12,001 


12,001 


Strict Party Voting. - 


B 

0 




8,999 


8,999 


8,999 


8,999 


8,999 




[l> 
















f K 


19,000 1 


12,001 


12,001 


12,001 


12,001 


12,001 


Strict Party Voting. « 


L 

M 




6,999 


6,999 


6,999 


6,999 

6,000 






_ N 
















'W 


13,000 


12,001 • 


12,001 ! 


1,2001 


12,001 


12,001 


Free Party Voting. • 


X 

Y 

_Z 


3.000 

3.000 

1.000 ' 


3,500 

3,400 

1,000 

(900) 


4,000 

3,800 

(2,998) 


6,998 

(6,000) 







2572. (Mr. J. W. Hills.) Is this Case 1 P — Yes. If 
you will allow me to go through that ease, you will see 
exactly how it happens. The first pavty, which I call 
the “ A” pai-ty, consisting of candidates A., B., C. and 
D. p is a strict pai-ty- voting party, and I assume that it 
disposes of 21,000 votes. The second, which I call the 
K. pavty, is also a strict party-voting party — and dis- 
poses of 19,000. The W. party, the Free Party-voting 
party — not free voting, but still party— disposes of 
20,000 votes, making up the 60,000. Upon the first 
count, in the A. party all the votes ore cast for the 
first candidate, A. The quota in that case, as there are 
four candidates, will be fives into 60,000 — 12,001 votes. 
On the first count each party is able to get in a candi- 
date ; A. is elected ; K. and W. are elected, although 
in the case of W. it is to a certain extent arbitrary, 
because I have had to assume an order of preference 
in which the first votes ore cast. W. gets 13,000, 
X. 3,000, Y. 3,000, and Z. 1,000. That is a possible 
disposition of party popularity. The result is you have 
three elected on the first count, and the whole contest 
is for the fourth seat. No one of the parties is able 
to carry the fourth seat by a quota of its own voting 
strength. “A.” shows the best that can be done. 
The candidate B. receives first and second preference 
votes to the number of 8,999. L., the second candi- 
date of the K. party, receives 2,000 fewer second 
preference votes. In the W. party the second pre- 
ference votes are distributed approximately in the 
order of preference shown by the first count — that 
is to Bay, there are 1,000 votes over, and taking 
10 per cent, off those leaves 900 distributable, 500 
foing to X. and 400 to Y. So that the second count 
is ns shown in that column, and nobody is yet elected. 

2573. Why do you take 10 per cent, off ? — Because 
I have assumed that residual voting power is exhausted 
to the extent of 10 per qent at every count. Then after 
the second count the next operation is to distribute Z.'s 
votes, — he being at the bottom of the poll, — to the 
number of 900. As there ore party candidates amongst 
whom they can be distributed, those 900 are distributed 
as before between X. and Y. On the next count it 
becomes Y.'s turn to he counted out. Here I have 
had to suppress rather more than 10 per - cent, of his 
votes because I wanted to bring about a particular 
result, and if I had taken 3,500 votes from Y., and 
given them to the only remaining party candidate, X., 
he would have come above L., and in that cose L. would 
have had to be distributed next time. I want X. to he 
distributed next time, so I have given him fewer than 



3,600, only 2,998 votes, and dropped 20 per cent, 
instead, of 10 per cent, on this occasion. The result of 
that is shown at the fourth count, when you have X. 
to be counted out; and, as there axe no more party 
candidates to whom his votes can go over, 1 have 
assumed that the candidate M. of the K. party is 
persona grata to the W. party, and that the available 
residue of X.’s votes go over, upon what would be a 
fifth preference, to M. The result of that is that M. is 
now in this position : he has 6,000 votes counted to him, 
and he lias 6,999 votes that are not yet counted to him, 
but will be third preference votes which are at present 
counted as second preference votes to L. The result of 
this election depends on which of those two candidates, 
L. or M., is counted out. 

2574._ (Mr. J. W. Hills.) You assume that all the 
people who voted for L., as second preferences, have gone 
for M. as their third choice F — Yes, I assume that. That 
is strict party voting as given in my assumptions. As 
matters stand, M. must be counted out. Therefore 
he is counted out first, and as his votes are all fifth 
preference votes from another party, •there is no reason 
to assume that L. would benefit to any material extent 
by those. It is a personal preference only ; so it is 
reasonable to assume that they do not enure for the 
benefit of L. to any substantial extent. Therefore L. 
must he counted out next, and the seat falls to B., not 
because B. has received the quota, or the maximum 
number of votes cast, hut because by the operation of 
the machinery which, the society has provided, he is the 
last to be left in the running. It is anomalous enough 
as it stands there ; hut this curious result appears now. 
If you assume that the K. party had originally dis- 
posed of fewer votes ; that is to say, if they had dis- 
posed of only 18,000 votes, — and let me aggravate the 
case, and assume that those 1,000 votes were given to the 
A. party, so that the K. party is worse off to the extent 
of having 1,000 votes transferred from itself to a 
hostile party, — it would have got its man in, because in 
that case Li would have to be counted out. He would 
have had 5,999 votes— 1,000 fewer— but 5,999 added to 
6,000 of M., would have carried M. in over the head 
of B. ; so that you have this anomalous result, that if 
the K. party had been weaker by 1,000 at tire poll it 
would have got two candidates in, whereas by reason 
of its strength it is only able to carry one. I 
shall show you that something very like that did 
actually occur in the tost election, and for this purpose I 
am going to ask you to let me modify these figures. 
Yon will realise that I have used what I call diagnuu- 
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matic figaves, very round figures to make it quite easy 
to Bee the operations, so that the mere mechanism 
shall not obscure the operations, but it could nil have 
been done with much smaller figures. The assumption 
that 6,000 votes go over from one party to another is 
rather a large assumption. Six thousand out of 8,000 

Cash 1a. 



is a very large proportion of votes to he carried over 
If I may make the machinery a little more complicated, 
hut not substantially more complicated, I may do it with a 

proportion of votes such as actually passed over at the test 
election to allow that this is not at all a forced or impossible 
case. May I hand in a copy of the altered figures ? 



— 


1st Count. 


2nd Count. 


3rd Count. 


4th Count. 


5th Count. J 


6th and 
Final Count. 




'A 


21,000 


12,001 


12,001 


12,001 


12,001 


12,001 




B 




8,909 


8,999 


8,999 


8,999 


8,999 


Strict Party V oting - • 


0 
















u 
















fK 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 




L 


8,000 


8,000 


8,000 


8,000 


8,000 




Strict Party Toting - - 


M 










1,320 






JS 
















r 


13,000 


12,001 


| 12,001 


12,001 


' 12,001 


i 12,001 




* 


4,000 


4,500 


5,000 


7,998 






Free Party Voting - -j 










(1,320) 






Y 


3,000 


8,400 


3,800 

(2,998) 










z 


1,000 


1,000 
















(900) 











For bills purpose I urn not going to observe the 
rule of strict party voting with tho K. paity ; but I 
ropose now to distribute the 3L votes in this order — 
0,000 to K. and 8,000 to L. to start with. The rest 
of the operation is carried out exactly as before, hut 
with this alteration, that when you come to the fourth 
count I assume that of X.’s distributable votes, 1,820 — 
that is to say, 164 per cent., go over on the fifth count 
to the K. party. The reason why I take 164 per cent, 
is because 16i per cent, was the proportion of 
Mr. Long’s votes that went over in the lest election to 
Mr. Suit. That 16J per cent means 1,320 votes, and I 
assume that 1,320 votes go to M. The state of the 
poll on the fifth count is that there are two candidates 
elected only — one*of the A. party and one of the W. 
party. K. stands third on the list, B. stands fourth, 
and L. and M. fifth and sixth respectively. The same 
thing happens as in Case 1. M. is cut out, then L., 



while B. and K. are elected, not by the quota but by 
majorities, and yon get the same result as in tlie 
actual election. At the same time M. has in this 
case also been ousted, though there are more votes 
cast for him than for B. If yon could have dis- 
tributed L.’s votes in this caso the result of tho 
election would have been, A.. K., M. and W. So this is 
not a forced case although the figures ure so contrived 
as to make the mere following of the operations very 
simple; but it substantially is a case that actually 
occurred in the Society’s own test, election. My Case 2, 
is a case devised for the purpose of illiistrating the supe- 
riority of paity voting over free voting. That is sug- 
gested by some evidence which lias been given before 
you which tends in the direction that there will be no 
strong disposition to use paity machinery in connection 
with these elections. 



Case 2. 



— 


1st Count. 


2nd Count. 


3rd Count. 


— 


1st Count. 1 


2nd Count. 


3rd Count. 




r A 


25,000 


12,001 


12,001 












Strict Party 


b 




12,001 


12,001 


Alternative. 








Voting. 


° 




998 






K 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 








(000) 












Id 




















K 


10,000 


10,000 


12,001 




r w 


10,000 


12,001 


12,001 




r 


10,000 


11,600 


12,001 


Free Party 




6,000 


7,000 ; 


12,001 




x 


6,000 


7,000 


9,998 


Voting. 


Y 


5,000 






Free Voting • 




5,000 










(5,001) 








6,000 






Lz 


4,000 






Lz 


4,000 

(3,600) 


(5,400) 








(3,601) 
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I put this case forward as suggesting that the 
temptation to use party machinery will be perfectly 
irresistible, because the efficiency of party machineiy 
would be so high. Here the case is altered to this 
extent, that you have two strong parties and one weak 
party. ' The K. party is supposed to be a minority party 
here, which is not able to carry a candidate by its own 
strength at all, and therefore its chance is to get in by 
cross voting. I have gone very carefully through the first 
case and I do not think I need trouble the Commission 
with the mechanism of this, because it is substantially 
the same as before. You get Z.’s votes distributed— 90 
per cent, of them — and Y.’s votes distributed — 90 per 
cent, of them — in the regular course ; but when Y.’s votes 
come to be distributed I have assumed there is a little 
cross voting, so that K. gets the benefit of the cross 
voting there which carries him in — a thing which might 
quite well happen under a free voting system, and 
which did in fact happen in the test election. Now the 
alternative case is printed on the right-hand side. The 
A. party really stands upon its own footing all through in 
this case, and therefore there is nothing to be said 



about that, but the W. party now, instead of Free 
Voting, takes to Free Party Voting, that is to say, 
there is to be no cross voting until the party candidates 
have been exhausted. The result of that is that the 
W. parly gets in two candidates, as the A. party does, 
and the K. party is left out in the cold. If that is 
possible as the mere result of machinery, I suggest the 
temptation to use machinery will be perfectly irresis- 
tible. It is exactly like what has happened. The first 
case, the free-voting case, is substantially what hap- 
pened at the Dundee and Merthyr Tydfil elections at the 
last General Election, and the other case is substantially 
what happened at Portsmouth, Southampton, and 
Brighton. In the case of the Dundee and Merthyr Tydfil 
elections there were minority candidates who slipped in 
with the aid of cross voting, and in the Portsmouth and 
Southampton elections there was no cross voting at 
all, and the minority candidate, who stood just as well 
as the minority candidate in Dundee, was kept out. 
The same thing would happen, as I think this case shows, 
under the Proportional Representation Society's system. 

Now, the actual test election is set out in Case 3, 



Case 3. 





1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


5th 


6th 


7th 


8th 


9th 




Count. 


Count. 


Cooint. 


Count. 


Count. 


Cooint. 


Count. 


Count. 


Count. 


A - - - - 


9,042 


3,617 


3,617 


3,617 


3,617 


3,617 


3,617 


3,617 


3,617 


B - 




7,455 


7.455 

(8,886) 

554 


3,619 


3,619 


3,619 


3,619 


3,619 


3,619 


0 - 


260 


542 


1,793 


1,814 


1,903 


2,025 


2,683 


3,053 


D - 


191 


297 


299 


1,396 


1,408 


1,465 


1,500 

(1,334) 








460 


539 


734 


822 


908 


926 




















(744) 








L - 


1,038 


1,195 


1,198 


2,032 


2,046 


2,279 


2,328 






M - --- 


2,124 


2,154 


2,159 


2,387 


2,408 


2,600 


2,708 


2,851 


2,938 


N - 


398 


419 


421 


683 


702 


















(657) 








3,616 


W - 


4,478 


4,478 


3,616 


3,616 


3,616 


3,616 


3,616 


3,616 


X - 


672 


699 


1,225 


1,282 


1,505 


1,513 


2,003 


2,035 

(588) 






94 


104 


156 


167 


















(156) 














164 


173 


238 






















(240) 













I have written on the paper which I handed in just 
now the names of the candidates. I will simply re- 
present them by letters here. Perhaps I may say 
that in this test election "A.” is Mr. Asquith, “B.” is 
Mr. Lloyd-George, “G.” is Mr. Burt, “D.” is Mr. 
Leif Jones ; “ K.,” who ought to have been shown as 
standing apart as an independent candidate, is Lord 
Hugh Cecil; “L.,” “M.,” and “N.” are the three 
Labour candidates — Messrs. Henderson, Macdonald, and 
Shackleton ; “W.," Mr. Balfour; “X.,” Mr. Long; 

“ Y.,” Mr. Joynson-Hicks ; and “ Z.,” Mr. F. E. Smith. 
You have the result of that first count set out in the 
first column, and, as the result of the first count, there 
was a distributable surplus from Mr. Asquith of 5,425 
votes. For compression I have indicated where votes 
are distributed, and shown them within a bracket. 
Under the candidates’ votes you see 5,425 st andin g 
under Mr. Asquith’s 9,042, but those are not in every 
case the total votes, but onlythe total votes actually trans- 
ferred. In the case of votes which lapse — exhausted 
votes — they do not appear in the brackets. I want first 
to draw attention to the fact that the 5,425 votes 
transferred from Mr. Asquith’s surplus is the whole 
surplus — that is to say, exhausted votes do not diminish 
the surplus at all. The 3,617 which are carried to his 
credit for the purposes of the election, and the 5,425, 
E 1090. 



make up his total poll of 9,042. There were, I believe, 
some 33 votes that were exhausted, which showed no 
further preference at all. but those votes were counted 
to him for the benefit of his quota and as part of his 
quota, and therefore they do not diminish the amount 
of his distributable surplus at all. But when you 
come to the candidates lower down, whose votes have 
to he cut up and distributed, you will notice that there 
is always, a taxing off for exhausted preference. The 
first, for instance is “ Y.” who is cut up on the fourth 
count, and he only cuts up into 156 votes out of his 
167, and “ Z.” cuts up into 240 out of 258. When you 
come to some of the other cases yon get a very much 
larger reduction in the value of the surplus. For 
instance, “ X.,” on the eighth count, is only available 
to the extent of 538 out of 2,035. There there as a 
very distinct advantage to a majority party. You can 
always, when you are distributing a surplus, save the 
exhausted votes because you cau throw them into the 
quota, but where you cannot throw them into the 
quota they count against the distributable surplus, 
I want to point out that in that case there is an advan- 
tage, not in this instance a, uumeiically heavy or 
senous advantage, but still an advantage, in favour of 
majoiities, which in the case of a very closely contested 
election might very well he decisive. 

L 
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2575. (Chairman.) The value of a preference to a 
popular candidate is much greater than to an unpopular 
candidate?— It may be much greater. Yet that is 
qualified in a curious way. If the candidate is popular 
enough to hang on till near the end of his election 
his popularity militates against his efficiency, lake 
Mr. Walter Long, the last to lie cut out. The reason 
why his votes cut up to so few was that he had held on 
so long. So that one cannot generalise to the extent of 
saying that the preferences given to a popular candi- 
date are necessarily more valuable than the preferences 
given to an unpopular candidate. The fact is that the 
working of the system is 60 intricate that it is a mere 
matter of chance whether it is one way or the othei\ 
and one of the objections, in fact, a very large part of 
the objection, which I urge is that there is such a 
very large element of chance in the operation of the 
scheme. I think the next point to which I need di-aw 
attention is the case I spoke of, of Mi-. Long. The rest 
is illustrative of what I have already said. I will pass 
now to the cose of the eighth count, and the division of 
X.'s votes— that is, Mr. Walter Long’s. Of those, votes, 
538 are available for distribution, and of the 538, 370, 1 
think it is, passed over to Mr. Burt, who is “ C." That 
is a transfer of 16 i per cent., and that is the reason 
why, as I said in my Case la, I took 16 J per cent, or 
1,320 votes as passing from Y. to M. The result of 
that transfer is very curious. If you will follow 
Mr. Burt's fortunes through, you will notice that on the 
distribution of the Lloyd- George surplus B.'s surplus — 
3,836 votes — he receives about 1,240. That makes a 
great deal of difference to him, because he is in veiy 
close competition at that stage with Mr. Walter Long ; 
in fact, Mr. Walter Long is ahead of him on the third 
count, but on the fourth count those 1,200 votes put 
him clear ahead of Mr. Walter- Loug, and Mi-. Walter 
Long never recovered that blow through the whole of 
the election — he was behind all the time. Those votes 
that went over to Mi-. Burt were not the whole of what 
were distributed from Mr. Lloyd George’s surplus, and 
as a matter of fact the labour candidates, Messrs. 
Henderson, Macdonald, and Shackleton, received os 
many — I think rather more between them — of Mr. Lloyd- 
George's sui-plus votes. So that upon the whole the 



distribution of the surplus votes — the third preference 
votes that went over from Mr. Lloyd- George— were 
calculated to benefit the Labour candidates even 
more than they benefited Mi-. Burt. As the result 
of that count, when with one exception the 
Liberal vote is exhausted, both Mr. Henderson and 
Mr. Macdonald stand above Mr. Burt, and if the 
poll had been declared of that time Mr-. Henderson 
and Mr. Macdonald would both have been elected. The 
result of that, however, of that putting Mr. Burt above 
Mr. Long, when it comes to a competition, as it does 
on the eighth count, between Mr. Burt and Mr. Long, 
is that Mi-. Long has to go out. The curious thing, ia. 
that although as the result of the Liberal vote Mr. Burt 
is behind the two Labour candidates and is thrown out, 
the votes which are transferred from Mr. Long put him 
ahead of them and actually carry him through ; so that 
it is clearly an accidental result. It is a result which 
could not occur under an organised .system, because it 
would ho so manifestly to the advantage of the Con- 
servative Party to divide the Liberal forces instead of 
giving them a compact majority that one may he quite- 
sure that those 370 votes would not have been allowed 
to be transferred under on organised system of election 
Jto a strong and really formidable member of the rival 
party. So it may bo said, as I suggest with perfect 
confidence, that the election of Mr. Burt was a mere 
accident; he was not carried in by the votes of his 
party; he was left, as a matter of fact, out of the 
running by the votes of his party, and it was by the 
inadvertent and ill-advised accretion of opposition votes 
that he was carried in. The result of that election from 
the party point of view is a very unsatisfactory one, 
because, although the Liberal Party secured the election 
of three candidates, one of their candidates owes a 
divided allegiance and is in the unpleasant position of 
depending upon the cross voting of a hostile party. 
Now, if I may ask your attention to Case 4, which is 
the same test election, and the same figures only re-cast 
to the extent necessary to substitute a free party-voting 
system for the entirely free-voting system of the test 
election, I think I can show you that, the result would 
have bcon, from a party point of view, very different 
and very much more satisfactory. . - 
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I may draw attention to the fact that the same 
candidates, in fact, are elected whichever system is 
adopted. The result of the election; so far as 
personnel is concerned, is the same, and it is a 



very enrious thing that apparently, however yon 
manipulate these names, you are bound to get either 
this or almost this election. One of the points 
which I submit in my Memorandum to the Cojn- 
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.mi3aiouer3 is that this election was decided not 
‘upon the voting but irpon the construction of the 
list of candidatures in fact. That I will go into 
in a moment, if I may ; but as emphasising that, I 
point out that you get the same result whether you 
take it on the free voting system or the free party 
voting system ; and I see Count Goblet d' Alviella said 
here that you would have got the same result with the 
Belgian list system. So really this test election is not 
a test of what the Society’s machinery can do, but it 
simply shows how very effectively the list had been 
constructed. Carrying this out on the free party 
voting system, of course the whole of Mr. Asquith’s 
surplus is now distributed within the party, and the 
.result is that Mr. Lloyd George stands with 7,700 votes 
instead of 7,400, and the other candidates have slightly 
• increased polls. That has been distributed proportion- 
ately ; that is to say, approximately as proportionately 
.as one can in a case of this kind, and the whole result 
is that about 320 votes have been saved to the party, 
because the cross voting when Mr. Asquith's second 
preferences came to be distributed was to the extent 
of about 320 or 330 votes in the test election. The 
same thing goes on with Mr. Balfour’s votes ;. they are 
distributed, witbin the party as before, and the saving 
there amounts to 219 to the party. When Mr. Lloyd 
George’s surplus comes to be distributed the same 
thing happens ; and the saving to the party is, on the 
fourth count, very heavy, because 1,412 votes went over 
on that distribution of third preference votes to the 
. Labour . party which are now saved to the Liberal 
party. So that the total saving in that case is 1,520 
votes, and so on, and so on — it all works out very much 
like that, until you come to the distribution of N.’s 
votes on the fifth count. "IT.," in the test election, had 
numbered 702 votes on the fifth count, hut by reason 
of there being no cross voting up to this point he had 
only 398 votes in the fourth case. The consequence is 
he has not enough votes to be distribute to the extent 
of 657. Substantially his votes have been halved, 
and I halve the distributable votes, and I distri- 
bute them as they were distributed in fact. This is 
supposed to be a free voting party — the K. party, 
which was heterogeneous, at any rate it included 
Lord Hugh Cecil in it — and I treat it as a free 
voting party except in the ease of L. and M., so N.'s 
votes were distributed as they were actually in the test 
election, only taking 1 for 2. The same kind of thing 
happens when the others are distributed; there are 
fewer distributable votes to be distributed; but in 
every case I have observed a proportion to the actual 
figures in the test election. The -whole result of that 
is that in the end Mr. Burt is elected by Liberal 
votes alone and elected, as a matter of fact, with a full 
quota. Not absolutely alone, becanse I think there was 
a little cross voting from the K. party when K.’s votes 
were distributed ; but he does not benefit by L.’s votes. 

2576. He chiefly gets them from B. ? — Yes, that iB 
where he makes his great gain, on the distribution of 
B.’s votes. The result of that is that he" is carried in 
by a full quota and carried in by liberal votes ; so that 
from a party point of view the result is very different, 
although as a mere matter of personnel it is the 
same. What I suggest is that an election occurring 
in. fact would always be carried out at least with as 
rigorous attention to party considerations as is implied 
in what I have called free party voting. Therefore I 
suggest that Case 4 is what would really happen, and 
that Case 4 indicates that there would be no substantial 
advantage to be derived by, minorities from the operation 
of this scheme, and that so far from minimising the 
operation of party machinery, on the contrary, it would 
place an irresistible temptation in the way of the 
parties to use it. 

2577. You think the strongest party — the best 
organised party — would always derive the fullest 
advantage out of it P — It appears to me they would 
always derive the very fullest advantage from it. 

2578. . The less organised minority would not obtain 
its due share P — I think it would he veiy much as at 
present. In fact, I think there would be rather less 
opportunity for minorities than there is at present. If 
I piay illustrate', that by . the -figures of. the Dundee 



election at the last General Election, that was a case in 
which, under our existing arrangements, the minority 
carried a candidate. It is a double-seated constituency, 
and they carried one of the two seats. The figures are 
these : Mi - . Edmund Robertson, 9,276 ; Mr. Wilkie, 
Labour candidate, 6,833; Mr. Robson, the second 
Liberal, 6,122 ; and two Conservatives, who had 3,865 
and 3,183 respectively. 

2579. ( Lord Lochee.) Have you the analysis of the 
voting in that case ? — I am taking it from Whitaker’s 
Almanac. 

2580. But you can get the actual figures P — These 
are the actual figures. 

2581. No, these ai - e the results. You can get full 
particulars of the cross voting — how many voted for 
me (I was the first candidate), and how many for 
No. 2, and so forth ? — No, I have not those figures. 

2582. Do not yon think you ought to have them 
before you pronounce any opinion P — I was not ven- 
turing to pronounce an opinion, but it would bo more 
convenient certainly to have the actual analysis, and 
on that suggestion I will suppress this for the pi-esent. 

2583. You can get a full analysis from the 
“ Dundee Advertiser ” ? — I will make a point of doing 
that. 

2584. The figures show how many voted for each 
candidate alone — how many for A. and B., how many 
for A. and C., how many for A. and D., and how 
many for C. and B., and so forth? — Yes: that would 
not quite carry me home, because it would not show 
me how first and second preferences would be allotted. 

I have made a rough-and-ready calculation as to how 
they would probably be allotted upon these results, 
and one would, no doubt, even with the full return, 
have to make the same sort of assumption; hut I 
confess it would he bettor to Have the right figures. 

2585. (Chairman.) You do not take any exception 
to the actual practical working of the Proportional 
Representation system P — To the practical working — 
yes ; becanse what I suggest with regard to that is, 
that it would involve a most serious increase in the 
cost and labour of by-elections. That point has been 
brought before the Commission, and it was dealt with 
better than I could deal with it by Mr. Dundo3 White. 
He expressed, as a matter of knowledge and expe- 
rience, what. I should have supposed as a matter of 
theory. But there is one point I should like to 
add 'to Mr. Dundas White's evidence, and it is this : 

I should like to put into figures what he put 
in more or less general words. The by-elections 
average about 13 or 14 a year, and if you take 
the duration of a Parliament to be five or six years, 
-that means that you have something like 70 or 80 
by-elections in the duration of a full term Parliament. 
That means, as matters stand, about 10 percent, of the 
constituencies have to be canvassed, and about 10 per 
per cent, of the House has to be renewed. Under the 
Society’s system all these constituencies would ho very 
much increased in size, and although one does not 
know exactly, because they have not put forward any 
scheme of redistribution, how it would work out, I have 
assumed that on an average they would be not less 
than four times their present size. If you take the 
670 seats, or 650 constituencies, and divide them by 
four, you get about 160 or 170, and in that csise you 
would have 40 per cent, of the constituencies, instead 
of 10 per cent., which would have to be canvassed 
in the course of a Parliament. If yon assume that 
a by-election is just as expensive — and I understand 
it is liable to be more expensive than a General 
Election — the by-elections would in that case represent 
in labour and in money 40 per cent, as much as the 
General Election, instead of 10 per cent, only, as at 
present ; and it seems to me that is a very formidable 

•increase in the burden which would fall upon candi- 
dates. Here it has been said that candidates would 
not be at any more trouble than at present, although 
at. some more expense, because they already do all that 
human nature can do. That, of course, is conclusive 
■pro tanto, but that, I take it, only refers to the time 
immediately preceding the election, and although they 
no doubt do fill in their time for the few days or few 
weeks immediately preceding the election,, there is no 

I* 2 
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reason why they should not extend then- canvass over 
a very much longer protracted period, and I imagine that 
would happen if the constituencies were increased. I 
im agine that though in a sense they could not occupy 
themselves more completely than they do now, they 
would find the burden increased in that way, by its being 
extended over a longer period, very seriously indeed, 
and the mere burden of additional expense would, I 
imagine, be a very formidable matter. It strikes me it 
would work in this way. The only people who would 
be able substantially to stand the labour and expense 
of by-elections in that case would be people who could 
afford to give their time to these matters without 
personal sacrifice, and who are in the fortunate position 
of having their expenses paid for them. 

2586. It has been suggested that although the 
candidates would stand for the whole division, they 
should select, when first elected, in the order of the 
poll, a particular portion of the constituency for which 
each should be responsible, and the by-election should 
only be held in that locality. Would that meet your 
objection ? It was a suggestion put forward by Mr. 
King F — I have not seen it at all. I think I under- 
stand the suggestion is that he should select an 
electoral district for himself, identify himself with that 
district, and be elected by that district. 

2587. (Sir Courtenay Ubert.) He should represent 
that district, and if there is to be a by-election the 
by-election should be for that district only ? — I th i nk 
if that were otherwise unobjectionable it would meet 
my objection. It obviously raises questions as to 
whether the rest of the constituency would be satisfied 
with the arrangement, but that is not a matter on 
which I could usefully assist the Commission. 

2588. (Chairman.) In your opinion would this 
scheme result in the proportion returned to Parliament 
being more in accordance with the wishes of the elec- 
torate or not ? — I think not. When I say that, I mean 
I do not see any reason to think that it would. 

2589. You admit the tendency now is for the repre- 
sentation of the majority to be far in excess of what it 
is entitled to F — Quite clearly. 

2590. If an equitable arrangement could be arrived 
at by which that could be prevented, would it meet 
with your approval ? — That is a very difficult question. 
If I may answer that fully, that seems to me to depend 
on other considerations besides the mere considera- 
tion of proportional representation, that is to say, 
tho abstract equity of propoi*tional representation. 
It strikes me that in the actual constitution of 
Parliament at the present time the most serious 
difficulty of all in the way of proportional represen- 
tation is the suppressed Irish vote, and that as long 
as you have a large body of Irish representatives 
who arc not popularly elected at all, proportional 
representation is out of the question, and it seems to 
me to bo a fatal defect in the Society’s scheme that it 
does not deal with the problem of Irish representation 
at all. If I am to assume that the Irish representation 
is to be left out of the question, then I should think that 
the swing of the pendulum is enormously important, 
because it is of vital consequence that you should have 
a majority in Parliament sufficient to sustain the 
ministry and keep the Administration going, and that, 
ns a matter of fact, is secured, as matters stand, by this 
excessive representation of the majority which enables 
the majority to be independent of the rolling cargo of 
the Irish vote. If you had a scheme which included 
Ireland, and did not involve any such problem, and was 
clear of any such complication as I have just been 
pointing out, I should think very valuable results 
indeed might follow from proportional representation; 
but if you leave the Irish problem unsolved I think 
proportional representation would be very perilous. 

2591. There would be undoubted drawbacks, as you 
point out, qb to tho chance in the method of counting, 
but do you think they would be counterbalanced at all ? 
—When I eaid a system of proportional representation, 
I was not speaking at all of the Society’s scheme, 
because my suggestion is that the Society’s scheme 
does not meet the requirements of the case, even giving 
it the benefit of overy hypothesis in its favour. 
Supposing that it works, I do pot think it meets the 



case. May I generalise the objections, stating shortly 
what seem6 to me to be the points at which the Society’s 
scheme fails to meet the case. I take it the problem 
presents three features — that is to say, you have to 
avoid the waste of voting power which results from 
what I may call congestion where you have a large 
surplus of votes given to one candidate, as of course 
was illustrated by Mr. Asquith's votes at the test 
election. I call that congestion ; and you have to get 
over that difficulty. Another difficulty you have to 
face is the possible difficulty of diffusion where the 
party rims more candidates than it can cany, and 
the diffusion of its votes causes a large number of 
votes to be wasted as was the case, for instance, of 
the Conservative party at the last General Election. 
They ran some 587 candidates, and their total voting 
power was only equal to tho carrying of 240 candi- 
dates, so that the diffusion of their voting power 
over so large a candidature resulted in their not 
getting their 240, but only 144. That is the mis- 
chief of diffusion you have to provide against. The 
third mischief is the mischief of the suppressed 
vote in unpolled constituences. Those being the three 
things you have to consider, the Society's scheme 
contains what, so far as I am able to judge, is a perfect 
system for dealing with congestion. But my criticism 
of that is that that congestion does not occur under 
our existing system, and the only necessity for dealing 
with it is that it would occur if you introduce the large 
constituences which the Society advocates, when you 
would get congestion and would have to deal with it. 

They have dealt with it on the footing of its l>eing 
incidental to the other parts of their scheme. 1 think 
they have dealt with it effectively j in fact almost too 
effectively, because their system seems to me to lead to 
diffusion. As I pointed out in going through their 
test election, there was a 1098 to the party in the 
diffusion of Mr. Lloyd George's votes, of 1,500, all 
of which were praotioally lost. So I think they a little 
overdo it, but still, for its purpose, it seems to be quite 
a complete scheme. Then their method of dealing 
with the mischief of diffusion is two-fold. They 
first propose the largo constituency, which would be 
large enough to enable the party to concentrate, and 
in the next place they propose this dividing up 
of the votes given to defeated candidates. Those 
two things they suggest. With regard to those my 
criticism is that as to the large constituencies it 
seems to me to be very doubtful indeed whether it 
would produce the result that they seek. I think- Mr. 
Parker Smith gave the Commission some evidence 
about that, and his view was a view which would also 
have occurred to me, that it would not make very 
much difference, within the limits, to which you could 
practically increase your constituencies — the limits 
within which the matter hn« been discussed before the 
Commissioners — in the probability of your getting an 
overwhelming majority in localities ; you would still 
have to set off one constituency against another as 
yon do at present. It would not make very much 
difference in that respect. Then, with regard to their 
system of distributing the votes of defeated candidates, 
I have already pointed out, in discussing the test 
election, how extremely uncertain it is. It seems to 
me it is just as likely to cut the wrong way. You 
never can tell. The party managers would soon learn 
that they could not count with any probability upon 
getting any more advantage than they would suffer 
detriment from those remote preferences, and, in fact, 
I think the iulo would be never to give a preference 
beyond your own party, so I do not think anything 
would come of that. As to that, it seems to me the 
Society’s scheme is of very doubtful efficiency. With 
regard to the suppressed; vote they make no suggestion 
at all, and that seems to me to be a fatal blot in their 
scheme. 

2592. (Lord Lochee.) What do yon mean by the 
suppressed vote? — A vote that is suppressed at un- 
polled constituencies — uncontested elections. 

2598. I do not quite see what you mean ? — May I 
just illustrate. At the last General Election the Irish 
Nationalists obtained 83 seats. 

2594. In Ireland P — No, §3 seats in Parliament. - 
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2595. Including the one in Liverpool P— Yes. They 
had 82 seats in Ireland, hut for those 83 seats they 
only contested nine elections, and of those nine con- 
tested elections I think two were contested between 
Nationalists, so that they were practically not contested. 
You know nothing at all about the popular opinion 
which lay behind those uncontested results. In the 
case of imcontested seats in England, Scotland or 
Wales, it no doubt does mean that there iB an over- 
whelming preponderance of local feeling in favour of 
the candidate who takes the uncontested seat. That 
is really a popular election but with the figures un- 
disclosed, but it is not so at all in Ireland, because 
there is no popular election, and as a matter of fact 
I suppose there is no popular opinion on questions 
of administration, and on a great majority of tho 
questions which Parliament has to consider, the Irish 
constituents have never formed an opinion ; so it is 
an undeveloped opinion. The uncontested scats — the 
unpolled constituencies in Ireland — ore not at all like 
uncontested seats in the United Kingdom. That is 
what I mean by saying that a scheme which does not 
deal with the unpollea constituencies seems to me to 
be open to fatal objection. 

2596. (Chairman.) Is not it the contention of the 
Society that in places which are overwhelmingly re- 
presented by one party now their scheme will give a 
minority a chance of obtaining one or two represent- 
atives P — My suggestion is it would not. That is why 
I put forward these hypothetical polls which seem to 
me to show that wherever there is an overwhelming 
majority, the overwhelming majority can carry any 
number of seats. In fact their scheme appears to mo 
to give more advantage to the majority in the way of 
economising its voting power, than to the minority. So 
my view is that they would not, as the result of their 
scheme, confer any advantage on minorities. 

2597. ( Sir Courtenay Itbert.) You think their 
scheme will give no advantage to minorities and no 
advantage to what may be called the Independent 
member P — Tlrat is so. 

2598. (Chairman.) Apart from the actual proposals 
of the Society, are there any schemes which you 
think are more advantageous P — I have taken the liberty 
of suggesting what I call here an alternative scheme, 
and I put that before tbe Commission in the form of a 
printed document which is based on this assumption. 
My suggestion is that if you want proportional repre- 
sentation you can have it as the result of elections 
conducted as they are conducted at the present moment. 
My document headed, “ The Alternative Scheme based 
“ on the results of a General Election conducted as at 
“ present” works that out. It is in the hands of the 
Commissioners, but I think it would be most convenient 
if I go through it shortly. The General Election of 
1906 yields, upon analysis, the distribution of the aggre- 
gate votes cast, which is exhibited in my Table I. The 
short i-esults are that the Liberals had a total vote of 
46* per cent. ; the Conservatives of 43J per cent. ; the 



Labour vote wusSJ per cent. ; the Nationalist vote was 
a half of 1 per cent. ; and the Socialist and unattached 
groups, recorded a vote of 1 per cent. That must be, so 
far at. any rate as the contested seats go, the basis of 
the criterion by which you would try any proportional 
representation scheme. A proportional representation 
scheme would be successful exactly in proportion as it 
approximated to that result. 

2599. The actual votes cast? — The actual votes 
cast. It will be convenient, perhaps, if I add a figure 
to the figures in that table. The total poll being 
5,607,000, and the contested seats lwrng 552, the 
average poll per seat was 10,158. I draw attention to 
that figure because it seems to me that the Society, 
and indeed very generally the critics of our existing 
system, have not done it quite justice. I think there is 
a very general disposition to belittle the practical 
sagacity with which our present electoral system has 
been worked out. Our constituencies are, as a matter 
of fact, constructed to approximate to 10,000 voters, 
and the thing works out sufficiently well because it 
appears that m the contested election of 1906, 10,000 
voters did poll for every seat. Of course that includes 
both majorities and minorities. The average for a 
candidate would be somewhere about 5,000. It would 
be interesting to note how, in comparison with that 
average, the parties come out. The Liberal candidates 
numbered 474 at that election, and they avei-aged a 
poll of 5.473. The Conservative candidates were 537 
in number and their average poll was 4,500. The 
Labour candidates were 78 in number, and their average 
poll came over 6,169. The Nationalist candidates were 
10 in number, and they polled only 2,800 on the average ; 
of the remainder, the Socialists, 10 in number, polled 
3,800 ; the Socialists and unattached Independent 
candidates, numbering 17, came out with 3,SOO. So 
you get this : The average Labour candidate was 
supported by the highest number of votei-s, 6,000. 
Next in order is the Liberal, who comes out with 5,400. 
Some considerable distance behind is the Conservative 
with 4,500, and the Nationolists and Socialists are upon 
an average almost fanciful candidatures. With regard 
to the Socialists, it is not fair to put it simply in that 
way, because at least two of them made very huge polls 
indeed. Mr. Keii Hardie had a poll of 10,000, and Mi-. 
JPliilip Snowdon had a poll of 10,000. Those were by 
no means fanciful candidatures. The l-CBult of this elec- 
tion was that 350 Liberals, 144 Conservatives, 47 Labour 
representatives, 9 Nationalists and 2 Socialists secured 
seats. In addition 114 members were returned unop- 
posed, and tho whole of this result is shown by Table B., 
where you have the percentage of elected representatives 
and the percentage in the total House. If you compare 
the two columns you will see that the only substan- 
tial change is in the Nationalist representation. The 
Nationalist representatives sitting for unpolled con- 
stituencies are in so preponderating a number that 
they lower the percentages in all the other cases, but 
nothing else of substance is noteworthy. 



Party. 


Elected 

Representa- 

tives. 


Percentage 

to 

Elected House. 


Returned 

Unopposed. 


Total 

Membership. 


Percentage 

to 

Total House. 


Liberal - - - - 


350 


63-3 


23 


373 


56 0 




144 


26-3 


13 


157 


23-5 


Labour - - - - 


47 


8-5 


4 


51 


7-7 


Nationalist - 


9 


1-6 


74 


83 




Socialistist 


2 


0-3 


0 






Total - 


552 


100-0 


u* 


666 


100-0 



2600. (Sir Courtenay Ilbart.) How do you bring out 
the total membership of 666 P — I worked, as a matter 
of fact, upon this little book of Whitaker, and I think 
at the time this was compiled there were some few 
returns not yet made. My figures come out to 666 
instead of 670. I could not make it right, because 
so far as I know I have not got the figures for the 
remaining four seats. 

1090. 



2601. It does not affect it in substance? — No, it 
is very difficult to get these returns in a perfectly 
accurate form, l^ecause they are not official, but I bavo 
done the best I could. Table C. shows how, dealing 
only with the elected House, you would have to recon- 
stitute it to revise the membership in order to make it 
proportionally representative. The first two columns 
of Table 0. coincide with the first two columns of 
L 3 
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Table B. They are only reprinted for convenience of 
reference. The percentage of the revised membership 
corresponds with the third column of Table A. and is 
reprinted for convenience. The problem is to fill up 
the column “ revised Membership ” to make it corre- 
spond with the percentage shown in the last column. 
You have the figures there. For that purpose you 
would have to reduce the Liberal representation to 257 
and increase the Conservative representation to 240, 
and this is a point to which I wish to draw particular 
attention — the Labour representation is wholly un- 
changed. The fact that at that general election tho 
Labour representatives secured their exact proportion 
strikes me as being a matter which ought not to be 
lost sight of, because it bears out what I say, that our 
existing system has been constructed with very con- 
siderable practical sagacity, and is very far indeed 
from being injurious to minorities. The Nationalists 
elected to the House must be reduced very considerably 
and the Socialists and unattached people are entitled to 
an increase np to five. It comes to this : The Liberal 
excess is lfii per cent., the Conservative defect is 
17-$. per cent., the Nationalist excess is l T \j per cent., 
and the Socialist defect is -fa of 1 per cent. It 
thus appears that the Liberal membership must be 
reduced by 93 ; the Conservative membership increased 
by 9b ; the Nationalist Party reduced by 6, and the 
Socialist groups increased by 3. There are more ways 
than one of carrying out that operation. The most 
natural thing perhaps would be that the Liberals 
should concede 93 seats to the Conservatives, and the 
Nationalists should concede 3 seats, and that the 
Nationalists should then concede 3 more seats to the 
unattached groups ; but that could not be done, because 
you had not the necessary contests, that is to say, there 
are no contested seats winch could be conceded by 
Nationalists to Socialists for instance. So there is 
only one way in which the matter can be practically 
arranged, and that is by the Nationalists’ conceding 
all their C seats to the Conservatives and then the 
Socialists’ demand must bo satisfied by the concession 
of Liberal seats. That is a very inconvenient arrange- 
ment because it involves the sacrifice of very largo 
majorities, but I wish to point out that it is not 
arbitrary on my part, but it is forced upon me, and is 
essentially a portion of the scheme. The question 
then arises : How are those seats to be selected which 
are thus to pass from the local majority to the local 
minority. I have assumed the right principle to be 
that the smallest majorities are to be sacrificed. Thus, 
it being necessary to award 90 Liberal seats to Con- 
servative candidates, I have token for this purpose the 
90 seats seemed by Liberals in competition with 
Conservatives by the smallest majorities. The result 
is shown in Table D. which is printed here at the end 
of the memorandum. It contains a list of the seats so 
conceded, and gives also the majorities by which they 
were held as the result of actual election. It will be 
seen that the highest majority which comes here in 
question, is 573, and that the Liberal majorities which 
have to be sacrificed average only 3 • 75 per cent, of 
tho votes polled. That total figure does not appear 
in the print, but that is how it works out. In like 
manner the 6 Nationalist seats to be surrendered to 
Conservative oompetitiors are those held by the six 
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smallest majorities (set out in Table E.). Here the 
majorities range as high as 1,621, and the average 
percentage of the total poll is just over 10 per cent 
So that is not nearly such a neat operation as the 
other. To complete the readjustment 3 seats must 
be taken from Liberal holders in favour of Socialist 
candidates. Northampton and Bradford must, on the 
principle of sacrificing the smallest available majorities 
lie chosen. In both cases the contest was a triangular 
one, and in both cases the Socialist candidates stood at 
the bottom of the poll. It is, therefore, a formidable 
anomaly that has to be faced. The results are exhi- 
bited in Table F. I may say at once that that does 
not look to me a practicable thing at all — that Table F. 
—and I should not suggest it as a practicable thing, 
I put it in here simply because it is the working out of 
the simple mechanical system which I give for the 
purpose of illustration. Here it will be seen that the 
largest majority is upwards of 3,000. The average 
percentage of majority to the total poll is 30 per cent. 
The contested seats having been allocated, there remain 
tho unopposed returns to be considered. These number 
114, and are, therefore, sufficiently numerous to affect, 
in a substantial measure, tho distribution of party 
strength. These must accordingly be dealt with and, 
applying in a somewhat amplified form the principle of 
considering electoral weight, I have dealt with them in 
the following way : — First, I find that the total number 
of registered voters in these unpolled constituencies is 
917,284. This figure, therefore, represents the elec- 
toral weight attributable to those constituencies in 
relation to the entire country. The total number of 
registered electors in the United Kingdom at the date 
of the election having been 7,266,708, it follows that 
these unpolled constituencies are entitled to 12 ■ 6 per 
cent, of the entire House. To get at this result, the 
number of tho un contes ted seats must be reduced to 
80, and, following the rule already laid down, I have 
reduced the number by striking out the smallest con- 
stituencies. The names of these constituencies and of 
their representatives are given in Table G. In dealing 
with this group of seats, I have not found it practicable 
to pay any heed to distinctions of party, and, of course, 
Bit is not possible to replace the dispossessed Member, 
since there is no rival candidate who can be dealt with 
on the footing of proximua accessit. The result is that 
retrenchment has in this case to be carried twice as far 
as in the case of the contested seats in order to effect 
the desired redress in the balance of representation. 
That may seem to be a hardship, especially as the rule 
of sacrificing the smallest possible quantity of electoral 
force causes the sacrifice to fall mainly on one political 
party. The hardship of that is, however, more apparent 
than real, for that party is one that is greatly over- 
represented — upon a merely numerical basis of calcu- 
lation — in a full House, and, moreover, the difficulty is 
entirely a difficulty of its own making. It results from 
the mischievous action of the Irish party in substituting 
a political machine for the free institution of popular 
election, and in practically abolishing in the Irish con- 
stituencies the system by law appointed for the return 
of Members of Parliament. Then the composition of 
the reconstituted House is exhibited in an analysed 
form in Table H. 



Table H. 



Party. 


Popularly 

Elected. 


Elected 

Unopposed. 


Conceded on 
Revision. 


Total. 


Percentage. 


Liberal - - - - 


257 


23 


1 

0 




44 3 


Conservative - 


144 


11 


96 




39-7 


Labour - - - 


47 


4 






81 


Nationalist - 


3 


42 


0 




7-1 


Socialist ' - • - 


2 


0 


5 


0-8 


Total - 


453 


80 


99 


632 


100-0 


Percentage 


71-7 


12-7 


15-6 


100-0 
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2602. ( Lord Loohee.) How do you propose to deal 
with these constituencies P — You dispossess the existing 
Members, mid what do you put in the place of them ? — 
I do not propose to fill their places at all. 

2603. Reject them altogether-?— Yes. The local 
connection is purely nominal as raattei-s stand. The 
candidate has never even been before the constituency 
in a popular- sense. 

2604. All these elections are Irish P — Yes, and with 
two exceptions are all Nationalists. 

2605. Is that accidental P — Purely accidental. If 
contested elections liad taken place almost all these 
candidates would have held their seats. The whole 
result of that revision is that you get a' House con- 
sisting of 453 popularly elected Members, who are the 
residue left by the revision of the original election. 
Then yon get those who are unopposed, and, of course, 
as the result of what has happened, the Conservative 
seats ore cut down by two, and the Nationalist seats 
are cut down by, I think, 32. The popularly elected 
House represents 71^ per cent., so that it is substan- 
tially a popularly elected House. The unopposed seats 
are 12/ s per cent. The seats conceded on revision 
amount only to 15 • 6 per cent ; so that although the 
operation lias had to be a vei-y severe one in this case, 
liecanse the swing of the pendulum was quite extreme 
at the last election, the redress is effected by what is 
not a very drastic measure of revision, and the whole 
result is that you get a Parliament consisting of over 
44 per cent, of Liberals, 39 • 7 per cent. Conservatives, 
8 per cent. Labour Members, 7 per cent. Nationalists, 
and Aths of 1 per cent. Socialists. 

2606. (Mr. Edwin Montagu.) Any oue of those seats 
in Table G. could be saved by a contest ? — Practically, 
any one of them. 

2607. Therefore, if at a subsequent election two 
Nationalists or two Unionists were to run against one 
another in one of your Group G. constituencies it 
would he transferred from Table G. to Table F. ? — I 
do not think so. That raises a debateable question. 
My own view about it is that it would have to be a 
real contest, and that a contest between two Nationalists, 
for example, should be regarded as no contest for the 
appointment of seats. 

2608. The real basis of your theory is that uncon- 
tested seats in Ireland are totally different from any 
other unconte8ted seats, in that the Irish party has 
deliberately abandoned the system of popular voting P 
— Yes. 

2609. (Mr. Pointer Peeves.) All seats in Ireland are 
different from other seats ? — I think that is so. 

2610. (Sir Courtenay Itbert.) Would it be fail- to 
say that your, alternative scheme is a reductio ad 
ubsurdum of the principle that the number of the 
Members elected ought to bear a due proportion to the 
number of electors returning them, or is that putting 
it too high ? — It is not a reductio ad very absurdum, 
but it is clear that you can only carry it out rigorously 
to the extent of 72 per cent. It is a reductio ad 30 per 
cent, absurdum. Looking at this as representing what 
any practical scheme of proportional representation 
would result in substantially, supposing th i s were being 
seriously considered as a system of proportional repre- 
sentation, there are one or two manifest blots in it, 
and I should like just to point out to the Commis- 
sioners that those blots could very easily be remedied. 
In the first place, taking Table D., that is intended to 
effect a redress of what I may call a 17| per cent, 
grievance, that is to say, it is to satisfy the Conservative 
demand for propo r t i onal representation. You create 
an anomaly in every one of those constituencies if you 
give the seat away from the majority to the minority 
candidate and you have therefore to consider that you 
are making one anomaly for the purpose of getting rid 
of another anomaly and yon have to consider whether 
you are paying too great a price. The average of this 
anomaly is 3$ per cent., and if you could get rid of a 
17 per cent, anomaly at the cost of a 4 per cent, 
anomaly I should think you are doing very good busi- 
ness. There is one case, the case of Mr. Morton who 
has a majority of 450 and sits for Sutherland. The 
majority, although only 450, is in fact a 194 P er cent, 
majority upon the local poll. Now I could not think 



it would be a proper thing to incur an anomaly of 194 
per cent., in order to cure an anomaly of 17 ‘ per cent. 
Therefore in suggesting this scheme to the Com- 
mission I should like to say that I do not for a 
moment suggest that such an anomaly as that should 
be incurred, and I think therefore the scheme would be 
properly represented, as it presents itself to my mind, 
by saying that two conditions have to be fulfilled before 
a seat is to be transferred. In the first place you 
would have to show that the party which holds the 
seat is over represented, and that of course is done. 
It is shown that the party is over represented to the 
extent of 93 seats, and therefore it cannot complain if 
93 seats have to be conceded. You ascertain by taking 
the 93 lowest majorities which are the seats which have 
to be conceded. It does not follow that the aggrieved 
party can claim those particular seats, but I think the 
Conservatives would be able to claim every one of 
those seats, except Mr. Morton’s, because in every case 
the majority is less than 17 per cent, except that one 
case where it rises to 19 per cent. Therefore I suggest 
that this would lie a perfectly practicable scheme if it 
were held that Mr. Morton could hold that seat per- 
sonally, because, although tho party could not defend it 
he could, seeing that he held it by a majority greater 
than the majority which claims the seat. In the 
same way, taking Table E., I should think the last 
two seats, St. Stephen's Green and Galway County, 
could be held in the same way, 32 and 43 per cent, 
respectively. Similarly with Table F., where the per 
centagc rises to 27, 30, and 33 per cent., there should 
be no question of conceding those seats. There is one 
other point which has engaged the attention of the 
Commission on which I should like to say a word in 
reference to this scheme — the question of the repre- 
sentation of Wales. As the mere automatic result of 
the operation of this scheme the Welsh get four repre- 
sentatives, the Montgomery district with a majority of 
83 ; Radnorshire with a ma jority of 175 ; Flint district 
with a majority of 376 ; and Denbigh district, the 
largest one of all, with a majority of 573. So the 
automatic result is this — Taking the Liberal vote in 
Wales at 53 per cent.. Conservatives 31 per cent., and 
Labour 15 per cent., you have, as matt era stand, of 
elected representatives, 16 Liberals, 3 Labour repre- 
sentatives and no Conservatives As tire result of 
revision yon would have had 12 Liberals, 4 Conser- 
vatives and 3 Labour men, so that the per centoges 
would work out 63 per cent. Liberal ;igainst a 58 per- 
cent. vote ; 21 per cent. Conservatives against a 31 
per cent, vote : and Labour 16 per cent, against a 15 
per cent, vote; a very fail- approximation indeed to 
proportional representation. 

2611. (Mr. Edwin Montagu.) Whut do those aster- 
isks indicate in your table ? — The Members who sat for 
the constituency before the election. That works out 
in this way. The result of the revision is that 48 out 
of the 90 substituted Members were Members in the 
previous Parliament, that is to say, in over 50 per cent, 
of the cases Members simply retained their seats. I 
put that in because I thought it interesting os showing 
that there could be notliing like a substantially real 
grievance in the constituencies at the results of this 
revision. My submission is that there you have in 
outline at least a scheme which would effect all that 
anybody wants and would effect it without any change 
of machinery at all. So that all the elaborate change 
which is suggested to you must, to say the very least of 
it, be quite unnecessary. 

2612. (Chairman.) Would not your scheme rather 
ride rough-shod over local feeling and aspirations P — 
My suggestion is it would not, and that is why I put 
those asterisks in. In over 50 per cent, of the revised 
constituencies the old Member would simply retain his 
seat, and he would retain his seat with nothing more in 
any ciise than a majority of 17 per cent, against him, so 
that I tako it there could not by any feeling of serious 
grievance in the constituencies. 

2613. (Sir Courtenay ntert.) That is the suggestion 
of the purge we used to hear about in lie 17th 
Oentury P — All these schemes suggest a purge. 

2614. (Mr. Pcmter Beeves.) How would you deal 
with a place like North Tyrone, where nobody ever gets 

L 1 
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a majority of 20 or 30. Would not that district be 
permanently disfranchised? The other man would 
always get in ?— That may quite well be so. I daresay 
that would lie so under any possible system of pro- 
portional representation. 

2615. (Mr. Pcmber Reeves.) It would be a somewhat 
Hibernian method ?— That may be so. 

2616. (Sir Francis Hopwood.) It would be rather 

like a donkey race where the last one wins ?— No, I do 
not think the other man would get in, became he would 
have a very heavy majority against him. He can only 
capture a seat if the majority against him is propor- 
tionately less than the majority in virtue of which he 
claims. I do not think the North Tyrone seat would 
be disturbed at alL . 

2617. (Lord Lockes.) I do not quite understand 
whether or not you think the Society's scheme would 
yield the result they expect ? — I think it would not, I 
think it would fail to do that. 

2618. Why do you think so P— Because, I think, in 
point of fact, its counting machinery tends more to the 
advantage of majorities than of minorities. 

2819. You think it a sort of accident that it 
apparently had a successful result in the lost test 
election?— Yes. With regard to that test election, if 
you will look at the list you will find it is divided up in 
this way. You have three sets of party candidates 
who are nominally four each, four Liberal, four Con- 
servative, three Labour, and an Independent in the 
person of Lord Hugh Cecil, but in fact there are three 
of those, as indeed the first count shows, who ai-e 
ineffective candidates. So that the party candidature 
is really reduced to three Liberals, two Conservatives, 
three Labour, and one Independent, and from those 
nine candidates yon have to elect five, and you cannot 
make the choice unproportional. There is no way of 
getting live of one party. It was aforegone conclusion. 
It must be a proportionately representative result. As 
I mentioned just uow, auy way of treating these figures 
gives substantially the same result. 

2620. Have you had much practical experience of 
elections ? — No, my only experience of elections lias 
been assisting my friends occasionally at contested 
elections. I have never been a candidate. 

2621. Do you think, in the case of a voter 1 having 
more than one vote under this system or under the 
present, there would Ire a disposition to deal more 
lightly with the second vote than with the first? — I 
imagine that there would, and I imagine that is esta- 
blished by the results of this test election. For 
instance, in the distribution of Mr. Asquith's surplus, 
of the second preference votes, 5,000 went to his own 
party, and only 320 were cross-voted. That is to say, 
substantially it was wholly a party vote ; but when 
Mr. Lloyd George’s sm-plus came to be distributed and 
you were dealing with third and not second preference 
votes, half of them were given away from the party — it 
was a half-and-half vote. 

2622. And iu Mr. Long'H case also ? — But of course 
it is a little difficult to deal with Mr. Long's cose in the 
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same way, because so small a proportion of his votes 
were distributable — only 25 per cent. — so one does 
not know quite; but the comparison between the 
second preference and third preference votes given for 
Mr. Asquith is perfectly rigorous, because all were dig- 
posed of. You had a very large amount of cross-voting 
in the second case and not any to speak of in the first. 

2623. (Mr. Pember Beeves.) As to the question of 

the districts where the majority is apt to lie rather 
narrow either way, I believe it is notorious that in this 
country there are certain constituencies where the 
majority is generally quite small, either one way or the 
other P — Yes, • 

2624. When the pendulum swings in the Liberal 
direction, these places return a Liberal usually by a 
small majority ; when it swings back in the Unionist 
direction, they return a Unionist, also, as a rule, by 
a comparatively small majority. Now, under your 
system, as both sides under the present system are 
always over represented in Parliament, or nearly 
always, these narrow majority constituencies would 
have to be conceded to the other side P — Yes. 

2625. It would, therefore, automatically follow that 
they would year after year, decade after decade, lie 
represented by the man they did not elect. They 
would go on always being represented by the very 
person they had rejected ? — It would be by the man 
they had very nearly elected. 

2626. But that is not the same thing ? — Not quite 
the same thing, but it is an approximation to it. 

2627. In many walks of life we find a little difference 
is a very important thing ? — If you look upon that con- 
stituency as made up of persons, those persons would 
be in that situation under any system of proportional 
representation. 

2628. But there is a great difference between hitting 
the target and just missing it ? — Yes. 

2G29. (Mr. J. W. Hills.) But it is a weak point in 
your scheme that all these constituencies must always 
be on the Opposition side ? — With great respect, I think 
not. I think it would very rarely happen that they 
would always be on the Opposition side. If you look 
at Table D. you will see the majorities are extremely 
small — 573 is the largest of them. I do not know — 
and I am speaking now quite at huge — but I imagine 
there is hardly auy constituency in the country where 
the majority is always under 573. 

2630. (Mr. Pember Reeves.) In horse-racing there is 
such a thing as pulling a horse, and under this system 
there would be a strong temptation just to lose an 
election by 10 or 20 votes, and then the seat would 
be transferred to you ? — No ; with great respect, that 
would not be the situation in the least. You would 
not be better off by losing it, instead of winning it ; 
you could only captiu-e the seat if you were under- 
represented. 

Now, if you are underrepresented, you would hold 
the seat whatever the majority, so there is no temptation 
to pull the horse, 
ss withdrew. 



Mr. Skinner called and examined. 



2631. (Chairman.) You were Liberal agent in the 
last election at Attercliffe ? — I was. 

2632. Yon have had considerable experience in 
electioneering P — I have been Liberal agent in Sheffield 
nearly 30 years, and have laid large experience outside 
Sheffield. 

2633. We would chiefly like to hear your views on 
the recent by-election at Sheffield, which is typical of 
what has happened in various parte of the country in 
three-cornered contests. In fact, you had four 
candidates standing there ln,st time ? — 'That is so. 

2634. Will you give the actual figures? — I do not 
think I have the actual figures, but approximate figures 
will be quite sufficient for our purpose. The Socialist 
(Labour) polled 3,500, the official Conservative 3,300, 
Liberal 3,100, and the Independent Conservative 2,800. 
There was only 700 difference between the bottom 
candidate and tie winning candidate. 



2635. What, in your opinion, was the real opinion 
of the constituency, supposing it a straight fight 
between Conservative and Liberal ? — My feeling is the 
Conservative would bave won, and even if the principle 
of casting a second ballot had been possible, or the 
transferable vote had been legal, my feeling is still the 
Conservative would have been elected. 

2636. What we wish to arrive at is a method by 
which the true opinion of a constituency would obtain 
representation. Do you consider that the scheme of 
second ballot, or alternative vote, or any other scheme 
would meet the case ? — I do. My feeling is strongly in 
favour of what is called the transferable vote. I am 
chairman of the Society of Certificated Liberal Agents, 
and we have lately been considering this question very 
fully, and, speaking for myself, and also my professional 
brethren, we are strongly iu favour of the transferable 
vote — the alternative selection. 
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2637. That is not the schema proposed by Lord 
Courtney or the Proportional Representation Society F 
-—No. Speaking for myself, and also £<Jr my brethren, 
we are opposed to that. 

2638. You prefer what is known as the alternative 
vote ?— We do. 

2639. (Mr. Edwin Montayu.) With single-member 
constituencies P— That is so. 

2640. (Chairman.) Do you consider that is a scheme 
which would be readily taken advantage of by the 
electorate? — I do. I think all sections of the com- 
munity would consider it satisfactory. 

2641. You think the ordinary elector would find no 
difficulty in recording his vote ?— I think the British 
elector would welcome the suggestion. 

2642. Do you consider the practical difficulty 
serious ? — I do not consider there would be any real 
difficulty. The slight change from the present system 
would be welcomed if communities realised that the 
candidate who was ultimately returned had been 
elected by an actual majority of electors. 

2643. Do you think the actual counting would pro- 
duce any difficulties P — I do not think it would. The 
alternative selection or transferable vote really means a 
second or third count instead of a second or third poll, 
and, to my mind, there is no real difficulty in the ciise. 

2644. In your capacity as a party organizer, do you 
think it would put more or less power into the hands 
of political organizations P — Alternative selection, I 
consider, would not put special power into the hands of 
political parties. It would be fair to all parties. It 
would work much fairer than second ballots. My 
feeling is that we should have all the advantages of 
secoud ballots, and none of the disadvantages. 

2645. For instance, in this election at Atter cliff e, 
would you have recommended your party to give an 
alternative vote, would you have recommended them all 
to vote for the official Liberal candidate ? — We should 
have done that in the first instance. 

2646. Would you have recommended them to give 
their alternative vote to one of the other candidates P — 
Had the transferable vote been the law we probably 
should have done so. 

2647. You do not think the tendency would be to 
recommend your supporters to plump for one man ? — 
No, I think people would welcome the opportunity of 
giving the alternative vote. 

2648. But in most constituencies the majority of 
the party voters vote as they are told? — Yes, I take it 
all the turmoil and expense of an election is simply for 
the purpose of converting some 400 or 500 electors to 
vote on a particular side, 

2649. The majority will vote for the pai-ty ticket? — 
Yes, the vast bulk of the electors would vote straight. 
In Sheffield if a circular was issued signed by me as 
representing the association, my feeling is that quite 
two-thirds or more of the Liberals would vote straight. 

2650. Would you be in favour of making the giving 
of an alternative vote compulsory ? It has been sug- 
gested that where no alternative vote was put down the 
vote should be counted as a spoiled paper. Would that 
meet with your approval P — No, I t hink not. I take it 
a very large proportion, approximately, one-third of the 
electorate, would not exercise their right of a second 
selection. I do not think it ought to be compulsory. 
I think a man ought to be free to decide for himself. 
I take it a very large proportion would be glad of the 
opportunity of m aking a second selection. 

2651. You think there would be quite sufficient 
always to obtain a majority for auy particular candi- 
date ? — Yes, I have many times worked out these 
things. On one occasion I worked out for myself the 
Jarrow contest. At the Jarrow election the Socialist 
candidate received 4,698 votes, the Conservative candi- 
date received 3,930 votes, the Liberal candidate received 
3,474 votes, and the Home Rule candidate received 
2,122 votes. . The Socialist candidate was returned, hut 
by a very much less vote than if there had been only 
two candidates. If the principle of transferable vote 
as defined by Mi-. Robertson’s Bill of 190G bad been 
law, I take it there would have been in this case two 
further counts, and that on the second count the second 
selections of those who voted for the Home Rule candi- 



date would be divided amongst the rest, but my feeling 
is that quite one-third of those voters would not 
recognise, or would not use their privilege of an 
alternative selection, and that two-thirds would. Those 
two-thirds would be, 1,414 of the Home Rule candi- 
date’s supporters, and these would be divided amongst 
the other three. My opinion is that the Home Rule 
voters would vote very largely as an alternative in favour 
of the Liberal, because we understand that Catholic 
electors are usually opposed to Socialists, and ordinary 
Irish Catholic electors are not Conservatives. I feel 
therefore that approximately two-thirds of those who 
did exercise their right of second selection would vote 
for the Liberal, and that the remaining one-third would 
be divided between the Socialist and Conservative. 
This would mean the addition of, say, 942 to the 
Liberal candidate, 235 to each of the others, and it 
would leave the vote thus: Socialist, 4,933; Liberal, 
second, 4,416 ; Conservative, 4,165. Then in order to 
arrive at a definite conclusion it would be necessary to 
make a third count and to divide the second selections 
of the Conservative, and I take it that in that case there 
would also ba a considerable number who did not exercise 
their rights, and approximately we may say one-third 
would not vote. Dividing the remaining two-thirds 
who did exercise their rights my feeling is that ap- 
proximately two-thirds of those would vote for the 
Liberal in preference to the Socialist, and eventually it 
would mean that the Liberal candidate who originally 
stood third upon the poll would ooine out at the head 
with 6,162 votes as against the Socialist with 5,806 
votes, giving a definite majority to the Liberal. I 
have worked out other elections, but have not tire 
figures with mo. J arrow strikes me as being practi- 
cally an ideal example. I have many times addressed 
audiences upon this subject, and this is one of the 
examples I have given, and usually it has been 
favourably received as expressing a very fail* opinion 
of what the transferable vote really means. 

2652. The practical objection has been urged before 
us that it would not apply to double-member con- 
stituencies P — If the law is altered I should strongly 
urge — and in this I speak for my brethren, the Liberal 
agents of the country — that double-member consti- 
tuencies be abolished. 

2653. Simply divide them into two areas like other 
places ? — Yes, exactly. Why should York with 11,000 
electors have two representatives when Attercliffe, with 
16,000 electors, has only one ? 

2654. Is there auy advantage in the retention of 
two members for constituencies such as Derby, Leicester, 
or York P — My feeling is, there is not. Why not divide 
them P Larger constituencies are divided, and no real 
objection lias been found to that course. 

2655. That would do away with the objection to 
applying this system to such places. Failing tliis 
particular method of dealing with the difficulties of 
three-cornered contests, is there any other scheme 
which you would be prepared to adopt ? — No, I adhere 
very strongly to the transferable vote. 

2656. Y on bold strongly to the necessity of maintain- 
ing the present single-member constituencies ? — I do ; 
and my feeling is that the present party system is ample 
for all our present needs. I may say that I do not 
favour the system of proportional representation. As 
a matter of fact I am disposed strongly to oppose it. 

I feel that it would tend to the formation of small 
parties, and that it would send to Parliament, in my 
opinion, a distinctly inferior class of man to what we 
now get. If I may again refer to the Attercliffe election, 

I would use it as an example of wluit I mean as to the 
formation of smaller parties ; for instance, the man at 
the bottom of tlie poll received 2,800 odd votes. He 
got those votes practically “ off his own hat,” and 
without any permanent organisation. He formed an 
organisation of his own with a most peculiar title. 
He called himself a “ Conservative Tariff Reform 
Trades Union Candidate." 

2657. He got a few votes from each party ? — He 
got 2,800 votes “off his own bat” when the 
Liberal Association, which was well-organised, only 
palled 3,100 — only 300 votes above him. Under the 
system of proportional representation the whole of 
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j would be united, so we should have five 

candidates all running together. This man would run 
independent and form a party of his own. On the 
same principle, if in Attercliffehe polled 2,800, practically 
3,000, in the whole of Sheffield he would poll nea rly 
15,000 votes; and under the system of proportional 
representation, I take it his party would be entitled to 
send one member to Parliament, and that he would 
be the one, a result which I do not think it desirable 
to encourage. 

2658. Quite apart from this gentleman's individual 
capacity, do not you attach any value to what is known 
as the independent member? — Yes, I am bound to 
admit that independent members are useful. 

' 2659. Comparatively few find their way into the 
House at the present moment ? — That is so ; but 1 do 
not think Parliament suffers severely in consequence. 

2660. You attach great importance to the main- 
tenance of the present Dual Party system ?— I do. 

2661. You would consider it a calamity if under 
the Group system the present dominance of one party 
should be threatened ? — I should. 

2662. Apart from any other change of a large 
character, are there any suggestions which you, as a 
practical agent, would like to make with reference to 
the conduct of elections? — I should like to see a defi- 
nite change in the laws governing the taking of the 
poll as regards the polling being all on one day. 

2663. You do not consider that would lead to 
practical difficulties in the conduct of elections and 
arrangements of the police, and the returning officers’ 
business ? — I thin k not. There are plenty of intelligent 
men in the country who can cany out the official duties 
in connection with any election. I should like, to see a 
definite alteration in what we call the Corrupt Practices 
Acts ; my feeling is that they definitely fail in the 
objects for which they were originally adopted, and that 
there ought to be drastic alterations. For instance, 
I think the punishment for a political offence, or an 
offence at an election, ought to be as for one of a criminal 
nature. All offences under such an Act ought to be 
considered criminal offences, and indemnities ought 
not to be allowed except in special cases. At present 
people receive indemnities wholesale. The fact that a 
man may receive an indemnity as a general principle is 
not conducive to purity in elections. I think it ought 
to be the duty of the police to maintain order and 
practically carry out the law in this regard just as in 
ordinary criminal offences. I think that intimidation 
ought to be considered a criminal offence. There is a 
great deal of intimidation which now takes place by, 
shall I say, ladies who go shopping. If a lady under- 
stood that what she' was doing in the shape of intimi- 
dation might be considered a criminal offence for 
which she might be sent to gaol, we should hear 
practically nothing of it, as it would, in my opinion, 
cease to exist to any extent. Then, I think it desirable 
to define the time when candidature commences. For 
instance, a candidate now may be before a constituency 
three or four years, and all the time practically working 
as a candidate, and yet his expenses do not count. 
Then there is the question of subscriptions on the part 
of candidates. A constituency may be utterly corrupted 
by the subscriptions of a wealthy man. My feeling is 
that it ought to be made illegal for a candidate to be 
allowed to subscribe to anything within his constituency 
unless it is a definite subscription to a political associa- 
tion, which should not be allowed to distribute it in the 
way of corrupting the electors. 



2664. Would you be prepared to suggest that the 
actual necessary expenses, like returning officers’ 
expenses, should be borne by some public authority ?— 
I should. I think also it ought to be made illegal 
for outside bodies to go into a constituency and spend 
money in the manner they are now allowed to do it 
When an outside organisation goes in — I do not care 
which side it belongs to — I t hink the expenses that they 
are put to ought to go through the official election 
agent of the candidate they may be assisting, and 
no expense ought to be allowed unless it does go 
through his hands. I would close all licensed 
premises on polling day. With regard to convey- 
ances for taking voters to poll my feeling is that 
this is now made a means of corruption, and 
therefore voluntary conveyances ought not to be 
allowed. If a man wants to ride to the poll and he 
does not own a conveyance, then he of course would 
have the privilege of hiring for himself hut not for his 
neighbour. In order to meet the inconvenience which 
the lack of conveyances might cause I would favour 
polling stations being increased in number. I think 
that all refreshments which are now distributed so 
widely diming an election contest ought to he forbidden. 
I have already referred to the fact of all polling taking 
place on one day ; I see no practical difficulty with 
regard to that. I think it would tend to the promotion 
of purity. 

2665. (Mr. J. W. Hills.) When you talk of expenses 
being defrayed out of public funds, do you mean the 
Returning Officer's charges, or do you mean all the 
expenses that a candidate can legally spend ? — Jnst the 
official charges of the Returning Officer. 

2666. You do uot propose to charge on the rates or 
taxes the amount that he is allowed to spend on his 
printing, &c. ? — Not what the candidate spends— no, 
nothing at all. 

2667. Simply the amount he pays to the Returning 
Officer ? — Yes. 

2668. Then about all elections being on one day, is 
it not the case now that the same staff will go round a 
whole county on different days to different elections P — 
That is so. 

2669. Would not it cause inconvenience if you had 
all the elections on one day in a county ? — I think not, 
because there are plenty of able men who are not 
employed on that staff who would be available. 

2670. (Mr. Edwin Montagu.) You know as a matter 
of fact it takes longer to conduct an election campaign 
in a country district than in an urban district. If you 
have all the elections on one day, would you propose to 
lengthen the contest in an urban district or shorten the 
contest in a rural district? — You are quite right in 
saying it takes longer to get round a county division 
than a borough, but my feeling is that there is sufficient 
time allowed at present to get round a county division. 
They would have more time in a borough than they 
needed, hut that would be no disadvantage to anyone. 

2671. If all the elections are held in one day you 
would have to alter one or the other P — Not necessarily. 
It would simply mean that in a borough division they 
would have more time than they actually required. 

2672. You mention as one necessity occasioned by 
doing away with the use of free conveyances, the 
increase of polling stations. Do yon suggest any 
increase in the hours of polling ? Do you think they 
are long enough ? — There has been a suggestion that 
it should he extended from 7 in the morning to 9 in 
the evening, and my professional brethren favour 
that. 



The witness withdrew. 
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The Right Hon. Lewis Habcourt, M.P., called and amminwi 



2673. (Chairman.) You are coming here to-day 
entirely in your capacity as a private individual? — 
Entirely. 

2674. And what you say will he your own private 
opinion, and will in no sense represent that of the 
Cabinet, or the Liberal party ? — In no sense. 

2675. You are opposed to the various schemes 
which have been suggested to us, and, in particular, 
to proportional representation? — Yes, I am strongly 
opposed to proportional representation. I rather hold 
the views of Lord Beaconsfield, that they are “ refined 
and fantastic arrangements,” which phrase, I think, 
has been quoted to you, “ for the representation of the 
people.” It seems to me to be designed to secure the 
election of those who do not command a majority in 
the constituencies. 

2676. You agree with Mr. Lowe that the present 
system mokes stronger that which was already strong F 
—Yes. 

2677. In this connection do not you think that 
the majorities which have recently been obtained at 
general elections have rather exaggerated the opinion 
of the country ? — Yes ; that, I think, is probable ; but 
I see no objection to that myself. After you have 
obtained the opinion of the country, I think it is 
desirable that you should give a strong, and even an 
exaggerated, emphasis to that opinion. 

2678. Yon do not consider that the minority suffer 
from an injustice, in that they do not obtain represen- 
tation in proportion to their numerical sti-ength? — I 
think it was one of my colleagues who said that 
minorities were born to suffer; but I do not think 
there has ever been an occasion on which almost every 
minority baa not had some representation in the House 
of Commons. I do not agree with John Stuart Mill's 
opinion that “ any body of persons who are united by 
“ any ties of interest, or of opinion, should have power 
" in the House of Commons, in order to counteract 
“ the tyranny of majorities.” I think strong ma- 
jorities ai-e essential to strong government, and that 
there is a great danger of weak governments leaning 
towards unnatural alliances with the smaller sections. 

2679. To obtain a majority in the first instance, do 
not you consider that Governments do try and bring 
in all the smaller sections of divergent groups which 
compose then- party P — Yes, I think it, is the general 
desire to combine as much support as is possible. 

2680. But this attempt to attract the different 
groups comes now before the election, instead of after, 
as it would if each had due representation P — That is 
my view. 

2681. You prefer it as it is now ? — Yes, because the 
desire now is to attract tho smaller groups to the 
support of the general polioy of the great bulk of 
the party. After an election, it is more to use the 
small groups by making, perhaps, weak concessions to 
them in order to obtain that support. 

2682. Do you agree with Mr. Disraeli’s opinion 
quoted in the next paragraph in your memorandum ? — 
Yes. He said that proportional representation was : 

a proposal opposed to sound principle, the effect of 
“ which would be to create a stagnant representation 
“ and bring about a feeble executive; an admirable 
scheme for bringing crotchety men into the House ; 



“ a scheme of coteries ; not the politics of nations ; 

“ which, if attempted, would end in chaos and con- 
“ fusion.” 

2683. Would the term “crotchety men" be your 
description of the independent men? — Yes. 

2684. One who was allied to no particular party ? — 
As apart from any individual whom I should not like 
to describe in that way, that would be my description 
of the so-called independent man. 

2685. Great stress has been laid before us on the 
desirability of attracting men who stand outside all 
party organizations, and who show great capacity and 
ability. You do not think that their presence in the 
House of Commons is desirable ? — I think that under 
the present system we have quite a sufficient number 
of them. 

2686. You think it would tend to bad government 
if their number were materially increased ? — I do. 

2687. Do you attach any importance to the repre- 
sentation of localities ? — Yes, I attach great importance 
to the association of tho individual member with 
localities. 

2688. Do you consider that that would be destroyed 
if large areas were grouped together in one con- 
stituency P — I think it would be greatly destroyed. It 
is difficult enough at present for an ordinary Member 
of Parliament, representing a large county division, to 
become thoroughly acquainted with it and with the 
electore, except over a prolonged period either of 
candidature or membership ; but if yon are to enlarge 
those constituencies to what, I think, has been called 
the ideal number of nine- member constituencies, you 
multiply that difficulty by nine; iu fact you make it 
impossible for tho individual ever to become associated 
personally with such an area. 

2689. Granting that that association would cease, 
do you think that would be on the whole disadvan- 
tageous P — I think it would be disadvantageous to the 
constituency and disadvantageous to the member 
himself. 

2690. The identity between member and consti- 
tuency you think is valuable ? — Yery valuable. 

2691. It has been suggested to us that it is not 
an advantage, but rather in the nature of a corrupt 
principle, a member nursing the constituency? — I 
think there are great disadvantages in what is called 
“ nuraing ” now, and if your reference goes so for as 
any amendment of the Corrupt Practices Act. I should 
be willing to make suggestions to you on that basis ; 
but even the musing I would not surrender if it were 
at the price of the abolition of the personal association 
of the member with his constituency. 

2692. Your next reference is a quotation from 
Mr. Bright : “ Anything which nullifies the representa- 
“ tive power aud lessens the vitality of the electora'. 
“ system, which puts the power in the nominees of little 
“ cliques, weakens and must eventually destroy the 
“ power and force of the Executive Government.'' Do 
you consider proportional representation would have 
that effect ? — I understand that the object of propor- 
tional representation is to produce a number of cliques. 
Perhaps it would not be fair to say that that was the 
phrase which was used; but the object of proportional 
representation, as I understand it, is to have a large 
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ntimber of so-called independent members, who might 
be called cliques of one, or cliques of two or three, and 
that would be the obvious result of proportional repre- 
sentation if it were successful, and to my mind it would 
be a great disadvantage to the House of Commons 
Mr. Disraeli said in 1870 : “ What we want is to have 
“ the prevailing sense of the community. We do not 
“ want to have represented immature particular shades 
« of opinion.” Of course there was an attempt, which 
went on for some year's, to obtain a minority repre- 
sentation on the old School Board, but that was 
abolished by the Bill of the late Government in 1902, 
which altered the education system, and at the time 
that system was being altered no proposal was made 
by either party, or any party, in the House of Commons 
to apply the minority system to the elections of School 
Committees of the County Councils, which had to 
deal with the question. 

2693. In your opinion was that cumulative vote 
system, the old School Board system, successful P— 
I am not speaking with much personal knowledge of it, 
but from all I have heard it was not a successful 
system. 

2694. But it did allow minorities to obtain direct 
representation — for instance, the Catholics P — Yes, 
undoubtedly. 

2695. It was abolished more on account of its 
difficulty of working than for any other reason P — Yes, 
but the desire for minority representation, as secured 
in that way, had obviously disappeared from Parliament 
because no suggestion was made for its re-enactment. 

2696. The fact is that nobody came forward asking 
for the adoption of any minority representation? — 
Nobody at all, that I remember. 

2697. It has been suggested to us that majorities 
sometimes do not have the majority of the electors 
with them ? — Yes ; I have seen a suggestion made to 
you, and I have heard it made before, that the Parlia- 
ment of 1886 — the Unionist Parliament which was 
elected in the summer of 1886 — was elected by a 
minority of the voters. Of course a good many fanciful 
calculations have to be made as to what would have 
been the result in the constituencies if there had been 
a contest, where, as a matter of fact, there was not a 
contest ; but I think those who are competent to judge 
of that election do not agree with Lord Courtney’s 
opinion that the majority in that Parliament was 
elected by a minority of the voters. Undoubtedly the 
Unionist majority which was returned was very far in 
excess of anything that they were entitled to by the 
rotea which they did poll, or probably would have 
polled in the uncontested seats. Again, I do not see 
any disadvantage in that. If Lord Courtney’s figures 
are true, and Lord Courtney's proposals were carried 
out, you would, as a matter of fact, in the last four' or 
five Parliaments, have had Governments supported by 
extremely small majorities. That maybe an advantage 
to the Opposition, whoever they may be at the moment, 
but in my opinion it is not an advantage to the country, 
and I think it is especially a very serious disadvantage 
if grave matters of foreign affaire have to be dealt with 
by the Government of the day. 

2698. You do not think it would cause a state of 
things to come about so that many questions which are 
now matters of party controversy would be taken out 
of the issues between the two parties P — No, I do not 
see any scheme which would take matters of party 
controversy out of that category. 

2699. It has been suggested that in Belgium, where 
they have adopted a proportional representation scheme, 
the religious differences have been much lessened by 
allowing each party to have fair representation P — 
Their religious differences in Parliament ? 

2700. Yes. Do yon not think our differences would 
be lessened by each party being truly represented in a 
proportional sense? — I think it would require more 
than an Act of Parliament to remove our religions 
differences. 

2701. It would not be religious differences in thin 
case ? — No. 

2702. You have already dealt with the large con- 
stituencies ? — Before we leave tliat, might I emphasise 
the fact that, in speaking of large constituencies. 



[ Continued . 



whether we take the constituency as being one of fiy Q 
or of nine members (which, I think, is stated to be the 
deal one) there would be the enormous additional cost 
which would be entailed upon candidates by a con- 
stituency of such a size. It is quite true, if you had 
a strict party list of nine candidates and they pooled 
their expenses, their expenses ought nut to be any 
more than at present; but if proportional represen- 
tation is directed to getting in, or letting in, a few 
individuals and not a whole party ticket, then the coat 
to a single individual, say, an anti-vaccinator, or anti- 
something else, who is standing by himself for a nine- 
member constituency is obviously nine times that 
which it would he if he were standing for a single- 
member constituency. He has to have nine times as 
many sub-agents ; he has rune times as much posting, 
rune times as many meetings, nine times as many 
voters, to tiy and see or to speak to. Really it would 
make it impossible for any human being to conduct 
elections on the present lines. If one man had a 
party ticket of nine people against him, they might be 
able bo divide matters up and deal with it, hut it would 
put the man of peculiar views at a very peculiar dis- 
advantage as regards the two parties. 

2708. (Sir Courtenay liber t). The same consideration 
would apply not only to an individual but to a group 
or party who could not hope to obtain more than a small 
proportion of the nine seats ? — Exactly, to any group of 
less than nine. It is only if you had a complete ticket 
of nine working together that tire expenses of the 
individuals could be kept down even to the present 
figure. I am not sure that they could then be kept 
down. 

2704. (Chairman). You think the actual increase in 
cost would be a fatal defeat of the scheme P — I think 
one of many fatal defects in snch a proposal. 

2705. You consider that under the present system, 
minorities are not badly represented in the House P — No, 
I think not at all badly. Within my recollection, and it 
is becoming rather a long one now, I do not think there 
is any fad which has not been quite sufficiently repre- 
sented, and quite sufficiently vocal in the House of 
Commons. I am not referring to one Parliament more 
than another. It seems to me that almost every heresy 
gets a hearing in tliat Assembly. Where a nationality 
has a great outstanding grievance, as has been or 
perhaps is the case in certain divisions of the United 
Kingdom, I am not at all anxious to produce an 
artificial minority representation, which I look upon as 
being rather destructive of the national feeling on 
particular questions. It seems to me that proportional 
representation has been recommended to your Commis- 
sion rather specially on the ground of the desirability of 
getting a minority representation in the larger part of 
Ireland or in Wales. I do not myself feel the necessity 
of that, and I say that without any regard to the 
particular political tinge of colour of the represen- 
tation. 

2706. Do you consider, for instance, that the 
Conservatives in Wales or the Liberals in Birmingham 
have no special grievance? — No, none at all. The 
Liberals in Birmingham arc quite sufficiently repre- 
sented, to my mind, by Liberals in other parts of the 
country. I think that substantial if vicarious justice is 
done under the present system. Mr. Gladstone, in 1884, 
said that single-member districts were economical, 
simple, and go a long way towards providing representa- 
tion of minorities. I think that is quite tree to-day. 
Lord Courtney said that the present system renders the 
personnel of the House of Commons unstable. I do not 
think it is fair to say that it is the present system which 
does that. I think it is more the result of unstable 
public opinion, or perhaps, of what is called the 
balancing elector. I do not think you are going to give 
stability to public opinion by a particular re-arrange- 
ment of the method in which voters may mark their 
ballot papers. 

2707. You do not think it would cause the electors 
who live in a permanent minority, such as the Liberals 
in Birmingham or the Conservatives in Wales, to be 
given a greater interest in politics and make them take 
a more active pprt than they have hitherto done ?-—l* 
is possible it may, but I do not know that anything that 
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you could do in Parliament would produce a. greater 
interest, or even activity in politics, than the Liberals 
in Birmingham have taken, in my recollection, for the 
last 20 years. Though it has been unsuccessful from 
their point of view, it does not seem to have discouraged 
their activity. Lord Courtney did not seem to antici- 
pate that his proposals would lend themselves to party 
wire-pulling; but, I t hink , that the old minority 
representation, when Birmingham was a single borough 
with a number of members, did lend itself to wire- 
pulling — if that is the proper name to apply to it — or at 
all events to a very elaborate and successful arrange- 
ment carried out under Mr. Schuodhorat by which the 
whole borough voted a ticket according to directions 
received from head-quarters, and succeeded generally, 
I think always, in returning the members. 

2708. Generally speaking, would you say that a 
proportional representation scheme would tend to 
increase the power of the party organisation ? — 1 do not 
think it would decrease it. It might make it a little 
more difficult and a little more complicated, I should 
think it is possible it might increase the power of it, but 
I could not tell until I had seen it in working for somo 
years. But I see nothing in it to decrease it. It will 
make it more elaborate. 

2709. You think they would draw up lists which 
they would recommend their supporters to vote for ? — 
Undoubtedly — elaborate lists of preferences. That I 
liavo not any doubt about. Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
admitted before you that the old three- member con- 
stituencies were not very successful in obtaining 
minority representation, and he said the moderate man 
seldom found that he had a candidate exactly to his 
liking. Of course I am not a moderate man, and I 
believe that if the House of Commons consisted of 
moderate men it would be the most unpopular Assembly 
in the world, and possibly one of the least useful. 

2710. There would be no special influence behind 
any such section to cany anything through ? — I think 
not. The person who in public or before Commissions 
is called an independent member* is generally a crank, 
and it is very undesirable to have a block of unattached 
specialists in the House of Commons who are devoted 
to a single interest only. The single transferable vote, 
os it has been put forward, seems to me bo be far too 
complicated for the ordinary elector. You may educate 
your elector in the future to many things, but I think 
this arrangement at present is one which would produce 
great confusion in his mind, and even greater confusion 
in the ballot boxes. 

2711. Would not that be temporary confusion? 
You would not go so far as to say that lire difficulties 
are such that they could not be overcome? — No, 
because I should not argue against it on that ground. 
If there were no difficulties I should still be opposed to 
the principle and the results at which it aims. Mr. 
Parker Smith said that he was converted to irropor- 
tionn.1 representation by the recent violent swings of the 
pendulum, Iris object being apparently to misrepresent 
the true public opinion of the country if the swing of 
the pendulum does represent that opinion. He seemed 
to me prepared to admit, or at all events not to deny, 
that the House of Commons may have been more 
representative of public opinion before the Reform Bill 
of 1882 than it hno boon since. Of course if that is to 
be the condition of affairs aimed at by proportional 
representation I am not prepared to go back to those 
times. Mr. Parker Smith, I think, in his evidence said 
that you could trust the good sense of Members of 
Parliament to know that the first business of the House 
of Commons is to let the King's Government go on. 
That good sense does not show itself habitually. It 
does under certain circumstances, hut it is not a view 
which the Opposition hold unless the King’s Govern- 
ment is, or is likely shortly to be, transferred to then- 
keeping. I do not think you can admit the possibility 
of making an experiment, as has been suggested, in 
proportional representation by liaving an ad hoc re- 
distribution in order to try it in , some of the large 
boroughs of the country. You cannot try experiments 
of that sort which take to pieces your whole electoral 
system and take to pieces the composition of your 
House of Commons when you have got it. 
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2712. You do not think it would be applicable to 
large cities such as Bir min gham or Liverpool or 
Glasgow ? — No doubt it would be applicable but I think 
it would be undesirable. I think the whole system is 
undesirable. I think if you were to adopt such a 
system it would be more applicable to a concentrated 
population than taking nine of the present country 
constituencies and forming them into one, which is a 
nightmare to anybody who knows what electioneering 
is. Imagine what would be the position of a man 
standing at a by-election for a nine-member consti- 
tuency by himself and at his own cost ; I suppose he 
would have to cover the whole of that nine-member 
constituency at the by-election. 

2713. It has been suggested to us that although 
the whole constituency would at a general election poll 
as one, the members, when returned, should, in the 
order of their election, select one portion to be 
responsible for, and so they would still retain local 
interest ? — By the selection of the locality ? 

2714. Yes, in order of seniority. For instance, 
Mr. O’Connor would no doubt select the Scotland 
quarter of Liverpool P — But supposing he selected the 
Orange quarter of Liverpool, what would be the 
condition of Liverpool after that selection ? 

2715. Supposing there was a by-election there it 
would in all probabibty be lost to his party P — Yes, if 
he was standing again 

2716. The idea suggested is, that the by-election 
should he only held in that locality. Do you think 
that would meet the difficulty ? — No, I do not. If I 
wore by chance to be returned as a minority member 
for Birmingham, and wei*e to select the ‘Western 
Division as my constituency, I do not know what would 
happen in that Western Division or to me. 

2717. (Sir Francis Hopwood.) But under the pro- 
position as mnde yon would not have the opportunity. 
The senior man, the first on the poll, would take the 
first choice P — The man who polled the largest number 
of votes P 

2718. Yes ; the second would have the second choice, 
the third the third choice, and so on P — And if I was a 
minority member I should have to put up with what- 
ever quarter of Bi rming ham had been left by the others. 

2719. Yes, you would get the odds and ends P — 
Then I should hardly get what has been called a 
selection. 

2720. {Chairman.) So you think that would not 
meet the difficulty of by-elections, and the difficulties of 
contesting a large constituency ore obvious ? — Yes, the 
difficulties of the expense and the time which would be 
occupied. 

2721. You do not think they would be so great 
that the tendency would he to allow the party to 
nominate then* successor ? — No. 

2722. It has been suggested that a by-election 
would be practically a tiling of the past under propor- 
tional representation ? — I do not think that. I do not 
think you would ever avoid a contest where the oppo- 
sition thought they had a good chance of winning. It 
is true that the trouble and the cost would be so great 
that the opposition might weigh with a little more care 
whether it was worth while to fight the particular seat ; 
but if they thought they had what is called a sporting 
chance I do not think you would avoid a by-election 
in any way. Sir Charles Dilke, in one of his answers, 
seemed to admit that proportional representation is 
incompatible with the party system. I think that may 
possibly he true, hut in my view it would be the 
strongest condemnation of it. 

2723. You would regret anything which would 
tend to decrease the efficacy of the party system ? — I 
should very much. I believe in the party system as 
tending to an honest enforcement of conviction rather 
than a dishonest accommodation to compromise. 

2724. You do not think it tends to force opinion 
into a groove and prevent the expression of individual 
.views P — Of course the groove is always there, hut I 
am not sure that the opinion in the groove is not 
better than the opinion outside the groove. 

2725. And for the purpose of Government you think 
having a two-party system is undoubtedly a most satis- 
factory form? — In my opinion far the most satisfactory, 
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2726. You say you believe in tbe party system 
» j^g tending to honest enforcement of conviction rather 
than dishonest accommodation to compromise. ” Do 
not you think that men, in malting up their minds 
which party they belong to have to, sacrifice consider- 
able convictions ? — I do not think a man sacrifices 
considerable convictions. He undoubtedly has to 
accommodate small preferences to the general good, 
but I should not say a man has to sacrifice large 
convictions. If his mind is such that his large con- 
' victions lie on neither one side nor the other he belongs 
to a class no doubt which might come in under propor- 
tional representation, but which has so twisted and 
occasionally so fiuid a mind that perhaps it is just as 
well devoted to other pursuits. 

• 2727. You think the “ cross-bench ” mind is better 
absent ?— It is better at all events in the House of 
Lords than in the House of Commons. I think 
Mr. Seager put it very truly to you when he said that 
proportional representation would tend to Government 
by the wobbler. It leads to the predominance of the 
crank and to the return of the anti-everythiug man. 

■ 2728. It has been said that the parties now-a-days 
are returned by the fluctuating opinion of the rather 
unconvinced section of the community ? — Yes. 

2729. Do you think the proportional representation 
scheme would tend to aggravate it ? — I think it would. 
It is impossible that under any system you should have 
absolute numerical justice. Under the proportional 
representation system it is true that you might 
ultimately get a majority of all the talents who would 
only agree to differ probably. 

273t). Is there any other scheme^ which you think 
would meet ariy of the difficulties we now suffer from P 
Take, for instance, the three-cornered contest for a 
single-member constituency ? — Yes, I think it is very 
'desirable that you should come probably to some form 
of second ballot. I use the words “ second ballot ” as 
covering either an ordinary single transferable vote — 
that is a selection at the original poll — or a second poll. 
I had originally rather a leaning towards a seeond poll 
as being undoubtedly simpler and as avoiding some of 
the difficulties of selection for the voter, and some of 
the undesirable tendencies which would be produced 
in the mind of a candidate during an election — the 
desire to secure the second preference of certain voters 
who were not his own supporters. But the disturbance 
to trade, the disturbance to the constituency, the 
greatly added cost, I do not mean only the returning 
officer's expenses, but tbe great addition to tbe 
candidate’s expenses and other reasons have made me 
think that the second poll must be abandoned. There 
is also the difficulty of getting voters up to a second 
poll within a short time. I remember in 1886 it Was 
said the small percentage of voters polled in July 1886 
was because they had already been to the poll in 
October 1885. If an interval of nine months is too 
short a time to get them to come hack to the poll, 
obviously an interval of a week would give you a very 
small and unsatisfactory second poll. Therefore I 
rather regretfully come to the conclusion that the 
siligle transferable vote in single-member constituencies 
is the best method of solution. 

2731. (Sir Francis Hopwood.) We have called it the 
alternative vote, in order to distinguish it from the 
other? — Yes, that is the word I meant to use — the 
alternative vote. 

2732. (Chairman.) Do you know of any practical 

difficulties in the way of the adoption of that in three- 
cornered contests? — There are fewer practical diffi- 
culties. There would be some in two-member con- 
stituencies, undoubtedly ; but I should like to see 
single-member constituencies everywhere. The Com- 
mission are probably aware, and, I think, were reminded 
by Sir Charles Dilke, that Lord Salisbury and Sir- 
Stafford Northcote were in favour of universal single- 
member constituencies when the compromise was 
arrived at in 1884-5 ; but the two-member consti- 
tuencies were preserved, owing to a certain preference 
which Mr. Gladstone had for them in certain cases. 
If you are to have an alternative vote, I think it is 
very desirable that you should, if possible, have single- 
'member constituencies everywhere. - - . ° 
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2733. Is there any advantage, in the retention of 
the two-member constituencies, such as Southampton 
and Portsmouth? — No, I see none, myself 

2784. It would mean, simply dividing them into 
two electoral divisions ? — Yes, I do not 
double-member constituency tends to the better repre- 
sentation of minorities. 1 know Mi-. Balfour said ia 
1885 that if anybody ought to wish for the representa- 
tion of minorities it was he because he expected to be in 
a minority for the rest of his life — and in the succeeding 
20 years, for 17 of them, he was in office. 

2735. Have you considered any of the foreign 
methods of election, such as the List System in 
Belgium P — I have not watched them on the spot, but 
I have read the Parliamentary Papers which describe 
them and their results. 

2736. You do not think any of them are capable 
of adoption in this country? — They are capable of 
adoption, no doubt, but I do not think any of them 
would suit our electorate so well as the single-member 
constituency with improvements such as the alternative 
vote would give. 

2737. Quite apart from any fundamental change 
in the system of recording votes, are there any other 
recommendations you would like to make as to the 
conduct of elections ? — Would your reference cover 
things like the payment of election expenses ? 

2738. We consider the compulsory expenses come 
under our reference ? — I mean the official expenses. 

2739. The official, and not the allowable, expenses ? 
— I think it very desirable that the official expenses of 
the returning officer should be paid either out of local 
or out of national funds, I do not suggest which. But 
of course it is absolutely essential, if that is to be 
done, that there should be some form of second ballot 
in order to deiil with what might be called frivolous 
candidatures. At all events, there is no check on any 
crank going to the poll, if the essential expenses are 
to be paid for him by the State. You might check 
that to a certain extent, by insisting on a deposit from 
every candidate, but returning that deposit where the 
man had polled a certain percentage, not of the voters 
on the register, but of the voters polling at that election. 
Tliat might check frivolous candidatures, because the 
man who had not polled whatever percentage yon 
choose to fix, would lose the deposit. But I tliink it 
would be a hardship in many cases. I think if you 
adopt, as I believe you ought to adopt, the payment of 
the official expenses, you should do it for everybody, 
with precautions against any man being returned on a 
minority of the votes polled. 

2740. Would you suggest that every candidate 
should be required to have a much larger, number of 
nominations than at present? Would that stop bogus 
candidates ? — No, I do not think so. 

2741. Supposing he had to have nomination by 100 
qualified electors? — I do not think nomination by 
100 qualified electors would prevent a bogus candida- 
ture. In a constituency of 12,000 voters, a man who 
could get 100, but perhaps no more, votes in the contest, 
is almost a frivolous candidate. But to impose on 
every candidate the nuisance and the trouble of getting 
a very large number of nominations, I do not think is 
desirable. I think the system by which nominations 
are used as a sort of flag now, is very ridiculous — the 
way in which 30 or 40 nomination papers aie put in 
by men who could be quite satisfactorily nominated 
by two. 

2742. (Sir Courtenay Ubert.) You speak of some 

form of second ballot being a necessary condition of 
the payment of public money for election expenses ?— 
Yes. . ' 

2743. Would you include under that the alternative 
vote ? — Yes ; I only use the words “ second ballot” to 
cover the two. I speak of the second ballot where I 
mean there has to be another election on a different 
day. 1 think ia very desirable, and I do not know 
whether that is a matter one can go into — that you 
should further curtail candidates’ expenses outside the 
official expenses. 

2744. ( Chairman ) That is on the border line of opr 
reference I think ? — Then as to strengthening tlie 
Corrupt Practices Act, you mentioned nursing con- 
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stituenciea. I do not know whether you consider 
<■ nursing ” a constituency within your reference. 

2745. No, I do not think that it does come within 
our reference ? — The extension of the hours of polling is 
part of the machinery of elections. 



2757. (Chairman.) Are you prepared to support all 
elections being held on the same day ? — Tes ; I think 
it would he a great advantage, not the least from the 
view of decreasing the plural vote, because I think it 
„ _ would have very little effect on that, but I think 

2746. Would you bo prepared to alter the existing getting rid of the very long turmoil and disturbance 

hours ? — I think it is very desirable that there should it undoubtedly is to trade and other occupations would 
be some alteration ; but the great difficulty is that a be a great advantage to the country as u whole. So 
single alteration for the whole country will not suit far as people dislike the swing of the pendulum, it 
various districts. would no doubt get rid of any swing which is produced 

2747. Is there any reason why it should be uni- during an election by the results at other places. -Lb 

form P No, I do not think there is. The only difficulty would not get rid of the swing of the pendulum of 

is to put it in the hands of some body or of some indi- opinion in the Parliament just dissolved, but it would 
vidual to decide in each casewhat the hours are to be, get rid of the effects supposed to be due to the pub- 
of whose impaitiality both candidates on both sides lication of the results, say, at Manchester and Salford 
will bo convinced- on the first night of the poll at the last election. I 

2748. Surely the horns ore not uniform now. Do do not think it would affect plural voting to any extent 

not the Orkneys and Shetlands have then- poll extending at all. I know the case of a friend of mine who has a 

over three days ? — Tes, that is on the ground of the vote in Hampshire, two votes in London, three votes 



peculiarity of the Islands and the difficulty of inter- 
communication ; but otherwise it is unif orm throughout 
the country. 

2749. With the exception of the Universities ? — Yes, 

with that exception. I am not quite sura whether Ross- 
shira, which includes the Islands, has more than one 
day to polL . , . . 

2750. ( Lord Lochee.) I think not?— I think it is . 

only in the Orkney and Shetland Islands that the time questions and arrangements us to staff ? — I do not 
is different. think so. Electoral disturbances have become so much 

2751. (Sir Courtenay Ilterfc) You would give a care- more now than they were in the old^days. 
fully guarded power to make the hours more elastic ?- 

Yes. When you talk of the extension of the hours *• ' r 

the poll I do Lot bv hav mean think that the eitenekm found neoeeauy. The >taS could easily he sappheil. 
at one end i. necessarily the best, that it should he There would he a little mereosed oipense at dint by 
■extended from 8 in the evening to 10. I think inmuny the mereosed pmviemn for ballot boxes and parht.one 



Oxfordshire, und ono vote in Berkshire, and ho would 
not have the slightest difficulty, if he slept overnight 
in Hampshire, in exercising nil those votes on the same 
day by using the ordinary trains and travelling with 
great ease and comfort. All elections on the same 
day are not in the least a cure for the disadvantages 
which I sec in plural voting. 

2758. Do you anticipate much difficulty from police 



Elec- 
I believe the 

Yes. ”mLL“you talk of lbs oxtsnsion of Urn boom of 'polios would be ray well able to donl with everything 
toll I do not by any means think that the extension fbuml 
hould he 
c in many 
»e. You 
losed the 
d like bo 
oil earlier 

-in many places. ~In London I believe the greatest 



places that would be a distinct disadvantage. You to be put up m polling-booths, and so on. I do not 

would get more drunkenness unless yon olosed the know that the cost would he greater to the candidate, 

public-houses, which is another point I would like to because m most parts of the country now the oontbdnte 



fpoakVom'i^ Suggest you should open the poll earlier at every election pnye for the Ixidlot-hoxes and the 
■in P m 4 Places. B8 In Zondoa X believe tb. greatest wb^eUSh’Zy tgH EltTZ 

use since the Ballot Act of 1871. 

2759. (Sir Francis Hopwood.) Would you increase 
the number of polling booths ? — I should like to 
increase the number very much, though that, of course, 
increases the cost to the candidate a little ; hut I think 



convenience to the people would be if yon opened the 
poll from 7 in the morning till 9 in the evening. There 
is also the point worth considering whether you might 
not close the polling booths for two or even three .hours 
in the early afternoon, which is a very slack time in 

2752. (Lord Loctea) Is that so m tothe ^oU thS 

districts ? — I was thinking more of the towns, liiat 1 

only shows the great difficulty of fixing hours to suit P Would you like to see this polling day made 

ah communities. a public holiday ?— Yes, I think so. If it is made a 

2753. (Sir Francis Eopwood.) Would it be feasible )^j c holiday it gets rid of many questions as to 

to entrust the power of fixing the hours to the w ]£ 0 h ^ the most suitable day in particular eon- 
Speaker — the hours to be named in the writ.— 8 tituencies and particular trades for holding the poll. 
Speakers do not like taking responsibilities. Of 2761. Would yon like to see the appointment of 
course it would be possible. It would need a great registration officers ? — Yes, I think on the 

deal of inquiry. whole it would be more satisfactory — a registration 

2754. You want an impartial person?— On that 0 ffi cer whose duty it was really to make a careful 

ground it would be admirable, but you would be com- can vas8 of his district to find out who was there, who 
polling the Speaker to make very elaborate inquiries left, and who had arrived. Of course I would 

in very distant places as to what were the conveniences shorten the qualifying period for the vote. 

in a particular district, and, remember, he would not 2762. (Sir Courtenay Ilhert.) That touches the 
get a unanimous view. Some parties would wish to francliise. We have to consider how far these schemes 
have the poll as large as possible, and others wish to ai . e capa ble of application with regard to the existing 
have the poll as small as possible. You would not get electorate ?— But I would apply that to the existing 
unanimous representation from any constituency pos- electorate, because the shoiteuing of the qualification 
sibly as to what was really the most convenient time. period in my mind is important to a man who is one 

2755. (Chairman.) Would you he prepared to of the existing electorate, but who moves into another 
establish an officer who would have the control of all electoral distnet. That is how I bring it in. I think 
electoral matters P For instance, under the Federal it is very important that a man when he moves should 
Government of Australia they have what is called a no t, as at present, possibly lose ins vote tor over two 
Chief Electoral Officev who decides all moot points ?— yearn. But undoubtedly you must have a snmcient 
Yes, a district electoral officer. I should be quite qualifying period in the new constituency or you might 
prepared for that, and if you had such an electoral have wealth applied to the rapid transference of voters 
officer who commended himself to the country as a from a place where they might not be r^i^d to 
.hole he would he a very good pereou to decide each 

„ * dr-- Would 1* r 

officer or a permanent, electoral commission of, say, than three mon • livinreOheahire for Oxford- 

srirr “ -*-•« “ rJr? sss. to *rs. 
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registration officer of Cheshire with him to Oxford- 
shire, so that after he had been resident in Oxfordshire 
for three months he might automatically go on the 
register, and then, and not till then, would he lose his 
vote in Cheshire. Yon might then have a voter on 
the register for a short time who had not been subject 
to objection before a Revising Banister ; but I think 
that is a less objection than keeping him off altogether, 
and he would come up for objection before the Revising 
Barrister at the next Revision Court, which I should 
be prepared to see, if necessary, half-yearly, instead of 
only annually. 

2768. (Sir Francis Hopwood,) A similar provision 
was put in the Transvaal and Orange River Con- 
stitutions, and it works all light P — Yes. 

2764. {Chairman.) I do not think plural voting 
really comes before us ? — It applies very largely to the 
existing electorate. 

2765. The existing electorate recognises the fact of 
plural voting ? — If you think it outside your reference 
I will say nothing about it. 

2766. I think the question of closing public-houses 
on the day of the poll does come within our reference P 
— Yes ; that is the machinery of the present electorate. 

I think that is very desirable. It has been accepted in 
principle by both parties ; or perhaps I should say it 
has been accepted certainly by the party I belong to, 
and certainly by Mr. Balfour. I do not know whether 
in his capacity of Leader of the Opposition or in his 
personal capacity. We have had the closing of public- 
houses in actual operation for many years in Mon- 
mouthshire. 

2767. Under what Act P — Under the Act by which 
magistrates are able to close public-houses anywhere 
now on polling-day if they anticipate riot or danger to 
the public. For the purpose of closing public-houses 
the magistrates in Monmouthshire have anticipated 
riot at eveiy general election for many years. Whether 
it has been post hoc or propter hoc, I do not know, but 
there never is a riot, and the public-houses are always 
closed with the greatest possible success. I speak of 
it with knowledge because my father sat for West 
Monmouthshire for 1 some time, and I have seen it in 
operation. If magistrates in other parts of the 
country would acquire an anticipation of riot they 
might use the same process without alteration of the 
law. I think it would be more satisfactory if the law 
was altered and the public-houses were closed, at all 
events, during the hours of polling. There is some 
dispute as to whether they should be opened after the 
poll has closed. I think they must be. 

2768. {Sir Francis Hopwood.) It is conceivable that 
closing them might conduce to riot in some cases ? — 
Riot because they were closed? But people get 
accustomed to these things. I do not think they 
would riot the first time, and they would forget to 
the second time, I am sure. 

2769. {Chairman.) I do not think the question of 
redistribution comes within the scope of our inquiry. 
Of coiuse, all these schemes which have been suggested 
practically involve redistribution ? — Certainly. 

2770. But redistribution, as such, I do not think 
really comes before us ? — No. 

2771. (Sir Francis Hopwood.) You stand so strongly 
for single-member constituencies that I gather you 
object to proportional representation, as such ? — 
Yes. 

2772. And not in particular relation to what we 
call Lord Courtney’s scheme ? — No ; I object to it as 
such. Lord Courtney’s scheme does not diminish my 
objection to proportional representation as such. 

2773. Your objection to proportional representation 
is an objection in principle ? — In principle. 

2774. So far as the scheme goes, perhaps you agree 
that where there is a demand for proportional repre- 
sentation, it will probably be found to be a good and 
workable scheme P — I think there will always be a 
demand for it by a small minority, who think they 
may acquire by that scheme a representation to which 
I do not think they are entitled under any scheme. 

2775. I had in my mind, in the first instance, fjSouth 
Africa. You will have observed that in the original 
resolutions passed by the South African Convention, 



there was one in favour of proportional representation. 
I call that an assumption — or adopt that as an 
assumption — in favour of proportional representation in 
South Africa P — It is a little difficult for mo to speak 
absolutely as a private member on the subject of 
minorities in South Africa. 

2776. I only wanted to know from you whether yon 
desired to condemn the scheme as a scheme, or merely 
to pass it by, because you object to proportional 
representation on principle P — I think we had better put 
it on that basis, that I object to proportional repre- 
sentation on principle, and therefore would condemn 
any scheme which led to it. 

2777. {Sir Courtenay Ilbert.) All we have to consider 
is the application in this country of any such scheme 
and perhaps we can guard ourselves by limiting ourselves 
to that ? — Yes, in this country. 

2778. {Sir Francis Hopwood.) As I understand it 
you would favour redistribution, based as nearly as 
possible on equal electoral districts, each returning one 
member P — Yes. 

2779. You would abolish the two-member con- 
stituencies altogether ? — Yes. 

2780. And then provide in the single-member 
constituencies for the alternative vote? — Yes, with 
possible automatic redistribution in the future, but I am 
afraid that is beyond your reference. 

2781. That is as far as you are prepared to go ? — Yes. 

2782. That statement contains all the reform and 
amendment qua electoral system, which you desire to see 
introduced P — Yes. 

2783. Do you happen to know whether the same 
opinion is held by the electioneering people, the agents 
and so forth of the parties P — I have no right to speak 
for them, but I have been associated with them for so 
many years that I do not think I should misrepresent 
those with whom I worked, if I said that I think, as a 
whole, they hold the same view as I do. 

2784. {Chairman.) But they are rather prejudiced. 
It means an alteration of their whole line of business ? — 
No, I think they have arrived at that view from the 
experience which they have had in electoral work. I do 
not find them prejudiced against schemes of reform. 

2785. (Sir Francis Hopwood.) We have had two or 
three of them before us, and they certainly opposed any 
system of proportional representation P — That confirms 
my view, but of course I have no right to speak for 
them. 

2786. But I could not follow from the evidence 
whether they were afraid that the party system would 
be weakened by the introduction of proportional 
representation, or whether they felt that proportional 
representation would only introduce such a com- 
paratively small number of independent members as to 
make it useless to touch the system P — I should have 
thought their view was that proportional representation 
was cumbrous and difficult, that it might be damaging 
to our present party system, and probably would be ; 
•and that it would introduce into the House of Commons 
. people who have no special right to be there, and who 

would be of no special value when they got there. 

2787. We have had two liues of evidence before us. 
One class of witness has said that the party wire-pullers 
would be as strong as ever under a system of propor- 
tional representation ; they will hold the field ; they 
will make the constituencies vote as per list, and there- 

. fore it is useless to introduce proportional representa- 
tion, and the tiling will be as it is now. Then we 
have had the other line of thought which has put it 
diametrically opposite, that there will be no stability in 
Government, because the House of Commons will be 
filled with independent members owing allegiance to 
no party ? — The latter result I think very undesirable. 
If the first result is to take place, it is unnecessary to 
upset our system to produce no alteration. 

2788. You are inclined to think that the second 
result would follow from the introduction of. propor- 
tional representation ? — I should think it possible, but 
whichever result follows, obviously, I should be equally 
opposed — (1) because you obtain no result except that 
of general disturbance; and (2) if you obtain any 
result at all, you will obtain a result which, I think, 
will be a bad one. 
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2789. You are conscious that, as a matter of fact, a 
witness must give evidence on theory and not on fact 
in dealing with such a subject P — Quite. 

2790. {Mr. Edwin Montagu.) You do not believe 
that the unstable personnel of Parliament is due in 
any way to the fact that, at any given election, the 
majority on one side or the other is larger than the 
side is entitled to? — Of course that must affect the 
personnel to a certain extent, fey which I mean that 
certain people who have been in the House previously, 
are rejected, where, under an elaborate and careful 
system they might have been able to retain their seats. 
But on the whole, they suffer because the country is 
holding strong views, and in the general cataclysm they 
go under. 

2791. If you were to adopt some system of limiting 
the abnormal majorities in Parliament you would at 
the same time limit their activities P — Very largely. 

2792. Then would nob you limit the necessary 
reaction against them? — No doubt if a Government 
does very little, there can be very little objection to it, 
except by those who wish it to do much. 

2793. You think a Government is justified in doing 
more than it could do if its majority represented 
actually the feeling of the country by the fact that the 
succeeding Government, or the Government after that 
would equally magnify the majority the other way P— 

I think that is an abstract question of Government, 
more or less, which I should not like to go into. I am 
here only as a private member. 

2794. When you suggested the increasing of the 
polling booths, in what exact way did you mean to 
suggest that they should be increased? — That there 
should be a booth provided for a smaller number of 
voters than now. 

2795. Any side in any constituency can apply to the 
county council, I think, which determines the number of 
polling stations? — Yes, I do not think they have a 
right to demand it. They can ask for it. 

2796. Would you give them a right to demand it P 
—I would give them a statutory light to ask for a 
polling booth for a comparatively small number of 
voters. 

2797. Do you see any difficulty in making the same 
day for the election in both rural and urban con- 
stituencies ? — I have faced the difficulty that you might 
have to have two days, one for boroughs, and one for 
counties. It would make the police question much 
easier, it would make the staff question rather easier, 
but it would get rid of some of the advantages of 
having the whole of the polls on one day. If you were 
to put the counties first, you would not have any 
pendulum effect produced by their poll, because their 
count would not be until the following day, when the 
elections for the boroughs were taking place ; but if 
you put the boroughs first, and assume that they were 
all counted the same night, you would have a terrific 
pendulum effect upon your counties the next day, 
assuming the news of the result of. the borough elec- 
tions got to the voters in the counties. 

2798. You do not think our electoral system should 
embody any recognition of the necessarily longer 
campaign in a rural, than in an urban, district? — 
Yes ; I think it might well do that, but, at present, 
you have many county polls taking place before some 
of the borough polls are concluded. 

2799. In dealing with the advantages of the 
personal connection between a member and his con- 
stituency, are you of opinion that the readiness to 
vote of an average elector depends largely upon the 
intimate connection between the member and himself. 
Do you anticipate smaller polls, as the result of 
diminishing that connection P — I do, certainly, because 
I think the acquaintance with a candidate or a member 
— an acquaintance which induces an elector to go to 
the poll, as apart from his political views — is the con- 
fidence he has acquired in what he regards as the 
honesty of the man he is going to vote for. I do not 
think he wants a mere machine — a delegate — who he 
thinks will cany out his general views. I think he is 
influenced by the character of the man whom he has 
seen, and come in contact with. 

E 1090. 



2800. Therefore, you think proportional represen- 
tation would diminish interest in politics, rather than 
increase it ? — Certainly. 

2801. {Sir Charles Eliot.) I do not understand, 
exactly, what were the precautions which you thought 
might be taken to prevent bogus candidatures, supposing 
all candidates’ necessary expenses were paidP — There 
can be no precaution against a bogus candidature, but 
that is why I said you must have something in the 
nature of an alternative vote, or a second poll if you 
are going to enable any number of candidates to go to 
the poll without expense to themselves. 

2802. But you do not approve of them making any 
deposit? — I do not think it would be necessary if you 
have provided the alternative vote, or a second poll. 
Undoubtedly, the deposit would discourage a certain 
number of bogus candidates, but it might be a hardship 
on perfectly genuine candidates, and yet let in a bogus 
man who had a few friends with more money than 
brains. 

2803. You think, with a large constituency, the 
expenses of candidates will be very greatly increased. 

A good many witnesses who have appeared before the 
Commission have suggested that the conditions will be 
so entirely different that the system with regard to 
expenses would be different too. The candidates would 
not attempt the same expenditure of energy or of money 
as they do at present? — But I guarded myself by say- 
ing that I was assuming the elections are conducted on 
the present lines. I do not know what other lines 
might be possible if you have these gigantic con- 
stituencies. 

2804. You think, in practice, the expenses would 
become greater ? — I do. I think with the keenness of 
individuals to be returned, and of the parties to return 
their men, with the increasing work which within the 
last 25 yeai-s has been piled up on by-elections and 
general elections, you are not likely to have any change, 
and the increased cost and labour, therefore, would be 
gigantic. 

2805. {Mr. Pemba- Beeves.) In regal'd to the ques- 
tion of preventing bogus candidates, I rather gather 
you thought it possible to fine a man who has been a 
frivolous candidate, by making him pay the returning 
officer's expenses, and not letting him off as you would 
the ordinary candidate? — That has been suggested, 
and I put it forward as one of the suggestions, not as 
my own, or thinking it very desirable, but as something 
of that sort being almost necessary, unless you provide 
a second poll or an alternative vote. 

2806. I do not wish to make more of Colonial 
examples than they are worth, but the system of 
requiring deposits from candidates is the law in several 
Colonies P — Yes. 

2807. It does not appeal' to be thought a hardship 
there P — No, but so far as it goes it becomes a test of 
wealth, and not of character. 

2808. In the case of genuine labour candidates, 
t.bpir party puts down the deposit for them P — Then 
you are assuming that a genuine labour candidate must 
be run by a party. 

2809. He is run by a certain number of friends ? — 
He may be in fact, but you are limiting his possibility 
of standing to the fact that he should have a party to 
find the money for him. 

2810. That he should have at any rate a certain 
number of Mends who take his candidature seriously 
enough to deposit some money to help him if necessary. 
That is what is assumed there P — Yes. 

2811. With regard to the increase of expenses in 
the case of large constituencies, does your memory go 
back to the days when there were three-member con- 
stituencies in England ? — Yes. 

2812. I t-.l-nnk you stated that in the case of nine- 
member constituencies it would mean that a man’s 
expenses might be nine times as much. In the case of 
those three-member constituencies, were the expenses 
three times as much as in a single-member con- 
stituency?— I think they were three times as much 
if you had a single individual standin" and not an 
individual standing as one of a ticket of three. 

2813. In the case of the two-member constituencies 
in England and Ireland the expenses are hardly double 

M 
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as much for each man as in a single-member con- 
stituency to-day ? — If there were two Liberal candidates 
standing for a two-member constituency and standing 
as joint candidates, of course each individual’s expenses 
are practically what they would be in a single-member 
constituency. 

2814. I gather, too, that on the whole, though you 
do not pin yourself to expressing a view as to how 
proportional representation would affect the party 
system, you think it would be more likely to make the 
party system work elaborately and with complexity, 
but very effectually, rather than upset and break it tip 
altogether? — I was quoting Sir Charles Dilke’s view 
that proportional representation -was incompatible with 
the English party system. 

2815. But I rather gathered your own view, as fat- 
os you let us see it, was that it might have the other 
effect and make the party organisation more elaborate, 
more complex, and more carefully worked out? — I 
think it would make the organisation more elaborate ; 
but whether the organisation through its elaboration 
would be successful or not, I cannot say. 

2816. As far as examples outside this country go 
ou are perhaps aware that it has that effect P — Yes, I 
ave read that it has that effect. I have no personal 

exper ience of it. 

2817. Putting South Africa aside altogether, there 
is one British community in which proportional repre- 
sentation has been fully tried ; that is the Colony of 
Tasmania. It has recently had precisely that effect. 
Instead of encouraging the formation of groups it has 
turned a three-party system into a two-party system by 
obliging two of the three parties to coalesce, and 
become one solid party. That is the first effect there 
of proportional representation. Ass uming that the 
party system — by which I assume you mean the two- 
party system — were to survive proportional representa- 
tion, you would have, of course, a list system in large 
constituencies. You would have each party putting up 
its list of men?— Yes. 

2818. Supposing that were successfully worked, 
that would, of course, get rid of a great many objec- 
tions to proportional representation on the ground that 
it would fill the House with independent cranks and 
members P— If it produced a system which nullified the 
objects .of proportional representation, it would from 
my point of view be less mischievous. 

2819. That is to say, it would n ullif y the views of a 
gentleman like Lord Courtney, and others ? — Yes. 

2820. Not necessarily of all friends of proportional 
representation, but of those gentlemen? — No, I am 
taking him as a protagonist. 

2821. Do yon t h i nk a system of large constituencies 
could produce no good effect where party lists were put 
up by each party and carried more or less ? — I have 
never been aide to sec any. 

2822. You do not think you would get an abler 
class of candidate, for example ? — No. 

2823. You do not think they would be, if I may use 
the expression, more political candidates rather thar. 
local men who arc elected for non-political reasons now 
for example ? — A local man when he stands for Paa-lia- 
ment becomes a political man. 

2824. But is not he in single-member constituencies 
to-day very often elected for all sorts of reasons other 
than the fact that he is an able and thoughtful poli- 
tician P— I think he is generally elected by the bulk of 
the people who vote for him on the ground that he 
will sufficiently and honestly represent then- political 
views in Parliament. 

2825. Yon mean that he will vote with his pai-ty ? 

That is your gloss on my answer. 

2826. But is it not practically the case that a very 
large number of electors vote for a man primarily 
because he will vote for their party ?— Because he will 
vote in support of their views, their views presumably 
being the views of the party to which they have 
attached themselves. 

2827. Is it not the case that a very large proportion 
of Liberals and Conservatives vote for the party man 
because he is the party man simply P— Undoubtedly. 

-828. But is it not also the case that in single- 
member constituencies the local position and wealth 



and disposition and so forth of the candidate, tellverr 
largely quite apart from any political ability he max 
show?— That is one of many influences, but that does 
not prevent our system being largely one of carpet 
baggers in the best sense of the term. ^ 

2829. Do not you think hi a large constituency 
say, Birmingluim — or other large towns returning nine 
members — the party in Birmingham would, on their 
list, find it necessary to get, if they could, men of 
political knowledge, ability, eloquence, and energy and 
so forth? — I think both parties, and all pai-ties, feel 
now the desire to obtain that exact type of man when- 
ever they can find him. 

2830. One is led rather to think that in many of 
the single-member constituencies members of a some- 
what different type from that are successful because of 
local influence or command of money ? — That may be 
so, but also because of local confidence in their 
character. 

2881. I think yon suggested that you did not see 
any very great evils, or quite the contrary, in the fact 
that the personnel of Parliament is really much more 
unstable than public opinion in the country under the 
present system ? — I do not think I said “ much more." 
I admitted that the swing of the pendulum of public 
opinion may at times give you, and may generally in 
fact give yon rather a larger majority in the House of 
Commons than the successful party is entitled to by 
the votes which it may have polled in the aggregate 
outside. That, I think, is an advantage. 

2832. Does not that really work out at this, that 
the personnel of Parliament, under the present system, 
is really much more unstable, and that the instability 
is exaggerated as compared with the instability at 
public opinion P — I think yon might put it that way. 

2833. The constituencies do not swing nearly as far 
backwards and forwards as the personnel of Parliament 
responds to that swing P — I think that is probably 
true. 

2834. I understood you, in referring to that swing 
in the constituencies, to say that proportional represen- 
tation, if it brought about the effect aimed at by Lord 
Courtney, Mi-. Parker Smith, and Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, would tend to government by wobblers ?— 
Yes. 

2835. But in the constituencies, is it not the case 
that, under the single-member system the consti- 
tuencies have largely now their wishes dominated by 
a section of wobblers, the men who swing backwards 
and forwards with each swing of the pendulum ? — We 
generally call them the balancing electors. 

2836. And these balancing electors or wobbling 
electors practically, to a large extent, govern in the 
constituencies ; they dominate the constituencies now ? 
— They produce a considerable effect. 

2837. A very experienced witness told us the other 
day that the whole cost, turmoil, and fighting in our 
electoral system is really devoted to trying to capture 
the small handful of men in each constituency who 
swing backwards and forwards with the swing of the 
pendulum ! Should you consider that an exaggerated 
statement P — I think it is rather an exaggeration, 
because at the last election, I should say the proportion 
of balancing electors was very great on the question 
which was uppermost in the minds of the electorate 
at that time, and you -were capturing not a small 
minority of the electorate, hut a majority of people 
whose party ties had become very much loosened by a 
great question. 

2838. But the figures of the Liberal vote in 1906 as 
compared with the vote in 1900 and the Unionist vote 
also allowing for Labour votes, do not seem to indicate 
that a majority of the electors changed their minds, or 
anything like a majority ? — It is very difficult to 
estimate what is the opinion of the majority — I mean 
what was the change in opinion of the majority. 
There were undoubtedly two elections in which 
opinions changed perhaps more than at most. 

2839. Do you consider that a single great question 
like Tariff Reform — to use the cant phrase for it-" 
probably caused great change of min d in the case of 
many electors P — Yes, I think so. 
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284,0. (Mr. J. W. Sills.) We have been much 
Dressed with the argument that under a new system 
a better class of member would be sent to the House. 
I gather you would not agree with that P— Ho. 

2841- But there is the further point which has been 
put to us that if majorities are smaller in the House — 
and I think they would be — and you had a body of 
independent opinion, or some independent- opinion, it 
would tend to good government. Is that your opinion 
or not? — No, I think my feeling would be that it 
would tend to no government. 

2842. (Lord Lochee.) I understand yon do not 
express any choice or preference as between the 
various schemes which have been submitted to us for 
seeming a more representative character to the House 
of Commons — Lord Courtney’s, the Belgian scheme, 
and the others P — No. 

2843. You dislike the object and purpose of all of 
them ? — Yes. 

2844. May I take it further that you think, with the 
exception of the facilities for voting and things of that 
sort which you think might be improved, the present 
House of Commons is fully representative ? — I think 
there are many improvements which might he made in 
our electoral machinery, some which I have not been 
able to go into, because they are outside your 
reference. 

2845. Longer hours of polling, payment of ex- 
penses, and things of that sort ? — And changes in 
the franchise — limitations of plural voting, and other 
things of that kind. 

2846. With the exception of those matters, yon 



think the present parliamentary system may be 
regarded as fully representative P — Yes. 

2847. (Mr. Edwin Montagu.) You object to making 
experiments in large boroughs. May we understand 
you to mean by that not that you object to a different 
electoral system in the large boroughs, but you object 
to making an innovation of this kind in the large 
boroughs. You see no difficulty, in principle, in 
having a different system in one part of the country 
than in another ? — I should, indeed. 

2848. Any different system? — I should see great 
difficulty in having a different system for county and 
borough representation. 

2849. We do now have a slight difference by having 
two-member constituencies in some places P — That is 
very true. 

2850. But you would like to abolish that system, 
and you object to any other kind of difference P — Yes. 

2851. (Mr. Pember Reeves.) With reference to the 
possible effect of proportional representation in 
diminishing the majority in the House of Commons, one 
or two witnesses who have had experience of the House 
of Commons, commit themselves to the statement that 
they do not think it would be much more difficult to 
govern in the House with a majority of from 30 to 40 
as with a majority like the present. Does your 
experience lead you to differ from that P — I was very 
intimately acquainted with the Government of 1892 to 
1895, which started with a majority of 40, which ulti- 
mately carried its Finance Bill with a majority of 
13 and the Speaker with a majority of 11, and from my 
recollection, which is a very lively one, I am not anxious 
to recur to that situation. 



The witness withdrew. 



Mi-. Hugh Buscombe Poole called in and examined. 



2852. (Chairman.) Yon are Under - Sheriff for 
Somersetshire P — Yes. 

2853. That position you have occupied for a good 
number of years P — Yes. 

2854. As such you have had the control and conduct 
of numerous elections P — I have conducted every 
election since 1879. 

2855. I may say your experience is very consider- 
able as to the actual administration of all electoral 
machinery ? — Yea, all the details have passed through 
my hands. 

2856. Have you gone into the questions which have 
come up before us with regard to the proposed changes 
in the electoral system ? — I have read these pamphlets 
which the Secretary has been good enough to send 
me, and written out a few notes. 

2857. I think it will he convenient if yon will take 
them in order. The first one is the practical side of 
the question of proportional representation. Will you 
give us your views on that question P — I think the 
feasibility of dealing with the votes of a five or seven 
member constituency is demonstrated by the model 
election of the Proportional Bepresentation Society. 
I think it would take a much longer time to deal with 
21,672 ballot papers in an actual Parliamentary 
election than six hours, the time occupied in the model 
election. I say thin for two reasons ; first, because the 
Parliamentary Elections Act, 1875, first schedule, does 
not admit of the employment of anything like so large 
a number of persons to count the ballot papers and 
the votes as 40, which was the number employed in 
the model election — indeed, they had rather more than 
40. 21,672 ballot papers would be produced from a 
constituency of, say, 28,000 electors on the register, 
and the number of persons the returning officer is 
authorised to employ to assist him in counting the 
votes for payment is, on the above assumption, only 18. 
Secondly, in the model election there were no ballot 
boxes to deal with. I think the verification of the 
ballot boxes — -that is, the counting of the ballot papers 
in each box separately — and the checking of the ballot 
paper counts, would take from two to four hours 
according to the number of persons engaged in 
counting, and this is an absolutely necessary operation 
to be completed before the counting of the votes 
begms. With regard, first, to the number of persons 



employed by the returning officer to assist him to 
count the votes, I presume this objection is one 
which could be remedied by an amendment of the 
Act of 1875 and its schedule ; but if that is 
done it must be borne in mind that there will 
be so much more expense incurred. There are two 
ways of looking at this. If 18 counters only are 
employed, it is quite possible the ballot papers may 
not be completely dealt with in one day, in which case 
the 18 counters would have to attend the second day, 
for which service they would have to he paid. On the 
other hand, if 36 counters are employed the work 
would he carried out in one day at the same expense. 
There would he no difficulty in obtaining the services 
of 36 counters, because the presiding officers, on 
delivering up their ballot boxes, will he glad enough to 
stay and earn an additional fee for assisting the return- 
ing officer to count the votes. Another point, as 
regards the persons employed to count is this : 
Whereas under the existing system the counting of the 
votes in a constituency of 10,000 to 12,000 voters takes, 
roughly speaking, from three to four hours ; under the 
new system the count would certainly take all day, and 
it cannot he expected that the official counters shall 
perform this service without adequate remuneration. 
The present fee is one guinea. There is another point 
with regard to counting the votes. Candidates may 
appoint agents to attend the counting of the votes, and 
under the present system it is usual for the candidate 
to appoint exactly the same number of agents as the 
number of official counters appointed by the returning 
officer. I think under the proportional representation 
system each candidate should appoint one agent only, 
because the ballot papers of the candidate he represents 
would be counted at a separate table, or at a reserved 
place up on one large table set apart for that particular 
candidate, and one agent would suffice to check the 
work of the one official counter at that table. I see, 
however, some difficulty about this, because it might 
happen, as it did in the model election, that one 
candidate would receive several thousand first preference 
votes more than any other candidate, and conse- 
quently it would cause great loss of time to leave 
one official counter only with one candidate’s agent 
to count perhaps 9,000 ballot papers. The returning 
officer would easily get over his part of the difficulty, 
M 2 
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by passing on the official counters who had finished the 
ballot papers of the other candidates to assist the 
official who would be dealing with the 9,000 votes. In 
that case the candidate with the 9,000 votes would 
have no agent to cheok the official counters 
who had come to the assistance of the first official 
counter. I do not just now quite see the way over this 
difficulty, but doubtless it is not insuperable. Perhaps 
the way over it would be to allow, as now, each 
candidate to appoint a reasonable number of agents, 
but give the returning officer control over them 
to prevent confusion, and direct them to stand 
aside until then services are required. I think 
the returning officer’s duties should be lightened 
as far as possible by giving clear directions as to what 
is a spoilt ballot paper ; and in regard to th'm I am of 
opinion that the elector who wishes to make a declara- 
tion of inability to read ought to be abolished, If this 
is not done it will be found under the proportional 
representation system that numbers of electors will say 
they cannot read in order to save themselves the 
trouble of making themselves masters of the new 
system. Every time an illiterate requests to have his 
vote marked by the presiding officer the po lling station 
has to be cleared, the doors shut, and so much time 
wasted. Under the new system the time wasted would 
be much more than it is now, because ,the illiterate 
voter will require to have the whole thing explained to 
him unless he is willing to abandon all thought or 
intention of marking the ballot paper with a second or 
third preference. I am not quite sure that I should 
not feel inclined to deal harshly, too, with the voter who 
inadvertently spoiled his ballot paper and asked to be 
supplied with another. In rural districts there are still 
many people who are very unintelligent in regard to 
mar king ballot papers, though the number of spoiled 
papers has beoome quits inconsiderable. Many of the 
rules in the schedule to the Ballot Act would have to be 
somewhat modified to meet the provisions of the pro- 
portional representation scheme ; but these are mere 
matters of detail which would present no serious difficulty 
when the time comes to draft a Bill. Now as regards the 
arrangements which would be required for dealing with 
a large rural constituency, generally speaking the 
Ballot Act would still be the guide to all the operations. 
The returning officer would have much difficulty in 
delivering the ballot boxes to the presiding officers, as 
is the practice now, on the day immediately preceding 
the poll. A large constituency means long distances, 
and I think the time between the adjournment of the 
election after the nomination papers have been handed 
in and the day fixed for the poll must — I had written 
first of all “ may be veiy well extended,” but I must 
alter that and say must be extended. This is quite 
imperative. The work of preparation, especially the 
polling arrangement and advertisements, for the poll in 
a constituency of 10,000 electors is very considerable 
and if under - the new system the constituencies, that is 
rural constituencies, are to be of 30,000 or more electors, 
the returning officer must either largely increase his 
staff or must have more time. It costs nothing to give 
more time, but an increased staff means largely 
increased expense. 

2858. (Chairman.) Tour conclusion is that if altera- 
tions were made with regard to illiterate voters, and 
also the mischievous man who spoils his paper and 
wants another one, you do not think it would be on 
impracticable scheme as far as the actual marking of 
the paper is concerned? — No, I think it would bo 
difficult at first, but there is nothing but what we should 
get over in time. 

2859. There would be no insuperable difficulty ? — 
No, I do not think there would be. 

2860. The difficulty would really commence when 
the actual counting began? — Tea, that would be the 
principal difficulty, but the difficulty of getting the 
polling arrangements ready is really very serious. 
The notices as to where people are to poll and how 
the polling stations are to be arranged, and what 
voters are to poll at what stations, are the things 
which would take time, but still we can do it. We 
con do it now, and could do it then, but there would 
be much more to do. 



2861. Would you be quite sure of having ^ 
at your hand a staff capable of dealing with tlL 
rather complicated system P — No, I should have to 
increase my staff. 

2862. But do you think the material in any distrirf 
would be forthcoming? — Yes. 

2863. Bank clerks, council officers, and people like 
that could be got hold of somehow? — I think so. 

2864. What would be the total number of staff 
required P Take your own county, for maturing jf 
were one electoral area. You return seven members 
now P — Yes. 

2865. Supposing that county was one large electoral 
division returning seven members, would the total 
number of staff required be more P — Yes. 

2866. I suppose the same staff does the different 
elections: you go about, the county? — Yes, I do as 
far :w possible. I have been at it so many years now 
that I know where to fmt my hand upon men in 
different parts of the coimty who know the work 
thoroughly and oro willing to help me; so I go beyond 
the actual staff of my own office veiy often and borrow 
men very often. When a general election is coming on 
I ask two or three men who have perhaps been in my 
office os young fellows, and who have passed on into the 
outer world, to come back for a time. I help myself 
in that way. 

2867. The same men take part in two or three 
different elections P — Yes. 

2868. Under this proposed scheme certain mathe- 
matical calculations have to be made? — In counting 
the votes, yes. 

2869. Would that present any difficulties? — It 
would be difficult at first, but if they could get 
over it in that model election I take it we could get 
over it. 

2870. You would have the same class of man in 
almost every part of the country as they had at Carton 
Hall? — What I suggest is that the presiding officers 
who bring in the ballot boxes should be retained 
to help me to count the votes. In the model 
election they had persons who are accustomed to 
sort papers at the Post Office, and so on. I could 
have a certain number of bank clerks, and people like 
that. Lately the banks have rather objected to their 
clerks coming and rendering any help at all ; but I 
have never had any serious difficulty in counting 
votes, and I think the class of men I now get I should 
still get, and they would be equal to the occasion. 

2871. You say expenses would undoubtedly be in- 
creased? — Yes. I do not think it would bo possible 
to count votes under this proposed system of propor- 
tional representation in less than a whole day. 

2872. Would there be any objection to the counting 
extending over one or two or even three days? — No, 
I do not know that there would, except the expense. 

2873. It would cause no inconvenience to the 
public. You would not anticipate riots, or anything 
of that sort ? — No, I do not think that. 

2874. In calculating expenses yon bear in mind 
that you have to compare it, not with the one eleotion 
hut with the total number of elections — seven. You 
have to compare the total cost on yonr one count 
under the proportional representation scheme with 
the total cost of seven separate constituencies ?— Yes. 
I do not know that the increased expense, if allowed 
on that hasiB, would be very great. If it is all one 
constituency we should have a constituency of 70,000 
or 80,000 voters, so that we could not count with 
40 counters. But there is this difficulty : a con- 
stituency of that sort would take a very large room 
and we may not have a room available. In our Shire 
Hall we have always counted the votes in the grand jury 
room, hut it would not he big enough for this scheme. 

2875. But in almost every place there would be 
some public hall available surely P — There would be 
a town hall. I was only loo king at what this model 
election showed. There would bo one very large table 
and then a separate table for every candidate. I do 
not suppose that is a real difficulty ; but if we could 
not count them as now in the grand jury room, perhaps 
we could count them in the big bn.ll on the ground 
floor and keep everybody else out. 
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2876. (Sir Courtenay Ubert.) In the Belgian system 
they have local counting in the first place and the 
results of the different districts are brought up to a 
central hall P — You mean we could count each separata 
ballot bos. 

2877. I do not know whether you have seen the 
evidence about the Belgian system P — No. 

2878. There was a description of an election at 
Brussels, and I rather gathered that the counting there 
was done in the first instance in the different districts 
and the results were brought up to the central place to 
be compared P — That would be possible. 

2879. (Chairman.) Of course you would have to 
have other officers responsible to you ? — Yes. 

2880. Do you think that it would be possible to do 
this in a large district like Somersetshire, taking that 
as being typical of a largo rural area P — I think it has 
something like 10,000 to 12,000 electors in each of the 
seven districts — that is, 84,000 in all — and the distances 
ore very great. I do not think we could get the ballot 
boxes in on the same day, and it would take half the 
next day to get them in. 

2881. Have you considered what the effect of a by- 
election in a division like Somersetshire would beP 
Would it involve practically as big an undertaking, as 
far as expense is concerned, as a general election? — 
Exactly the same if it is all one constituency. There 
would be no difference. 

2882. You would have to have exactly the same 
machinery if either 2 or 14 candidates were standing ? 
— Yes, exactly the same. You mean under the present 
system or under the new system. If you have seven 
members there must be more than two candidates. 

2883. But not in a by-election P — I think everything 
would be done exactly the same except that the expense 
of counting the votes would not be so great ; you would 
not want so many counters. 

2884. In your experience have you come across any 
sectiou of the community who desire a change of this 
sort P — No. I have not. 

2885. I suppose in your capacity you are rather 
outside the ordinary party channels P — Entirely outside. 

2886. You do not happen to have come across any 
body of persons who desire this change P — No, I have 
not heai'd it talked about. I do not think it has been 
talked about much in the county. 

2887. This proposal practically brings forward the 
question of all elections being held on one day. Do 
you see any objection to that ? — I think it could bo 
done, but I would very much rather it was not done 
because of my own personal arrangements and con- 
venience. 

2888. You would have to alter them considerably ? 
— I should have to have such a large number of 
deputies to be responsible to me. 

2889. Then there is the question of the police P — 
That is one difficulty. It is a question even now which 

f ’vea me great difficulty in fixing the day of the poll. 

have always to consult the chief constable. He says, 
“ Mr. Poole, if you have North Somerset on the same 
“ day as West Somerset, I cannot arrange for the 
“ police to be in their proper places and give you a 
“ sufficient number of police,” and so on. I only give 
that os on illustration. It may not be North or West 
Somerset, but he says, “If you have two polls on one 
“ day they should be two divisions which are pretty 
“ close together.” But if you have all the elections in 
the county on one day I do not know how he is to 
make any but the ordinary arrangements. Some parts 
of the county would have to be denuded of their police 
altogether if other parts are to have an additional 
number. I think the Chief Constablo would make 
great objection if anything out of the ordinary course 
is expected of him. 

2890. It would be impossible to borrow police from 
neighbouring counties because they would bo in the 
some position themselves ? — They would be in the same 
difficulty. 

2891. Quite apart from this question of propor- 
tional representation involving this large counting, are 
there any other suggestions of a practical nature in 
the conduct of elections which you would like to 
recommend P — It hn.q beon suggested that all electoral 
1090. 



matters should be put into the hands of an Electoral 
Commission, or, as in Australia, under what they call a 
Chief Electoral Officer. Would you recommend the 
constitution of such a body or person P — I do not think 
it would be a bad plan ; but it does not affect us very 
much. All our elections have always gone through 
without any hitch, and we have not had to refer 
anything to anybody. 

2892. You, os a returning officer, have to decide 
many questions as to the validity of ballot papers, 
and so on P — Yes. 

2893. Occasionally questions come np almost 
impossible to answer without reference to the Act of 
Parliament dealing with the question? — Yes. There 
are cases with regard to individual ballot papers being 
marked in a peculiar way. The case of Woodward 
v, Sarsons decides most of them. Although we have 
a good deal of discussion occasionally at the returning 
officer's table, we are not very often more than five or 
ten minutes over any individual paper, and I have 
never, or hardly ever, known a case where they have 
required the returning officer to endorse the ballot 
paper with his decision “ rejection objected to." 

2894. You do not t hink the difficulties arising 
under the present system render necessary the appoint- 
ment of expert officers all over the country ? — No, I do 
not. I think the under sheriff is quite capable of 
dealing with all those things in the counting h«.Tl 

2895. In your experience there would be no difficulty ? 
— No difficulty at all. 

2896. As to the payment of expenses, would it be 
feasible for the county area to pay for the compulsory 
expenses of candidates — the actual returning officer’s 
expenses ? — As a public charge on the rates it could be 
done, I suppose. 

2897. Would it in your opinion canse the appear- 
ance of many bogus candidates who would not be put 
to any loss ? — I think it might. 

2898. As to the actual expenses, would it be possible 
to reduce them materially? — No, I do not think it 
would. 

2899. I suppose, as a matter of fact, those expenses 
bear a very small proportion to the total expenses of 
the candidate ? — Very small. 

2900. Would you suggest that the polling day 
should be declared a public holiday in the constituency ? 
— I do not see the necessity for it. You would have 
everybody out in the streets, even more than now. 

2901. Do you think an extension of polling hours 
necessary P — Quite unnecessary in a constituency like 
ours. 

2902. A suggestion has been made that the poll 
might open earlier and close later, but it should be 
closed in the middle of the day when voting is very 
alack? — I think that is quite unnecessary in a rural 
constituency. It is a very long sitting as it is, for one 
man and ins clerk to sit for 12 hours. It involves 
getting up very early in the morning and getting to the 
polling station as best he can, and going away late at 
night ; and if he has to get there earlier and stop later, 
the mere stoppage in the middle of the day would not 
make any difference ; he would not know where to go, 
because he is away from his own district. I do not 
know whether it would not in that case be necessary to 
have two presiding officers, one to take the first half of 
the day, and the other the second half. 

2903. (Sir Courtenay Ilbert.) It has been suggested 
that the extension of the hours of polling is an urban 
question and not a rural question? — Yes, I think it 
must be. 

2904. What is your election staff ? What are the 
persons whom you have to employ for the purposes of 
the election P — Presiding officers and polling clerks. 

2905. Is that the whole staff P — That is the whole 
at the moment on the day of election. 

2906. You would have to appoint so many presiding 
officers and 30 many polling clerks P — Yes, here and 
there I would appoint two polling clerks if it is a large 
polling station. 

2907. Referring to this proportional representation 
scheme, I gather that in your opinion tho scheme could 
be worked ? — I think it could. I will not say anything 
about boroughs or very large constituencies. In my 

M 3 
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comity we have 10,000 to 12,000 electors in each 
division. In other counties there may he more. The 
Under Sheriff of Middlesex tolls me he has one division 
with between 30,000 and 40,000 electors, 33,000 I think 
— the Harrow Division he mentioned. I am only 
spooking for myself, and, from what I know of Somerset- 
shire, I think it could be done in Somersetshire. 

2908. But it would probably involve additional 
expense ? — Yes, I think so. 

2909. Expense due to two causes ; first, that the 
system would be rather more complicated P — Yes. 

2910. And, secondly, that the area would be greater ; 
and you think the increase of the size of the constitu- 
ency would increase the expense P — I do not think that 
the increased expense would be veiy great except as 
regards the travelling expenses of presiding officers 
and poll clerks, the official notices of polling arrange- 
ments, and the cost of printing the ballot papers. I think 
the increased expense of counting probably would bo 
very great; but then, os the Chairman says, if you 
come to compare it with the counting of seven separate 
divisions I am not sure that it would be greater. 

2911. You do not think you would have any 
difficulty in obtaining the staff required? — I think 
I could get over the difficulty. I might have a little 
difficulty at first. I do not see anything in it at 
present but what wo could get over. I want to 
press as far as I can the fact that we must have 
more time between the nomination day and the 
poll. Getting out the advertisements of how 
electors are to go to the poll is a very difficult process 
indeed. It is one which causes me more trouble than 
anything else. It is ouc that the election agents are 
continually asking questions about, and urging me 
to get out these notices as quickly as I possibly can. 
As soon as they know when the poll is, they say : “ Do 
let us have these notices of bow men are to poll and 
where." That is the most difficult notice I have to get 
out, and we must have more time for that if we are to 
have these large constituencies. Again, under the 
present system one knows a fortnight, three weeks, or 
a month before exactly who the candidates are going 
to be. I write to the election agent and say : “ Would 
“ yon he good enough to give the full name and address 
“ of your candidate exactly as yon intend it to appear 
“ in your nomination papers, so that I may get out in 
“ type the ballot papers before hand, and when the 
“ nomination day comes I can telegraph to the printer, 
“ ‘ Prepare and print the ballot papers immediately ’ ” ; 
but under the proportional representation system 
I should not know until the nomination papers are laid 
upon the table who the. candidates are. 

_ 2912-3. The enlargement of the constituencies you 
think would involve an increase of time between the 
nomination day and the polling day? — Yes, or else 
I think we might get into great difficulties. It would 
never do for ns to lie behindhand with our polling 
arrangements and advertising. 

2914. Yon think the application of the proportional 
representation system would probably involve increase of 
time, there being two considerations— the enlargement 
of the constituencies and the further complications 
in the voting arrangements ?— Yes, the complications 
m the voting arrangements would he dealt with the 
same as they are now, but they would be more elaborate 
I suppose. I must have more time for getting them 
out ; but as for as regards the place where the voters 
uj-e to go to poll, they will go then as now. Although 
there may be a redistribution ns regards members of 
Parliament there will be no redistribution, I take it 
us regards polling stations and polling places; so that 
where a man polls now he will poll then. But this 
notice I speak of contains not only these directions 
us to where people are te go to vote, but also contains 
a copy of the ballot paper and the list of candidates 
nominated ; so I have to wait until I have all the 
nomination papers in before I can instruct the printers • 
whereas now I can instruct the printer and do every-’ 
hand beforehand and get the whoIe ready before- 

2915. Therefore, the more complicated the nomi- 
nation paper, is the longer the time involved p Yes. 
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2916. As to having all elections on one tW 
supposing they were all held on one day, could von 
so far as your staff is concerned, work the electimfa 
Somersetshire P — I think I could. 

2917. You could find a staff somehow? Yes I 

thinlr SO, ’ * 

2918. But the principal difficulty would be the 
police difficulty? — I think we should have to do with- 
out police to a great extent. As a rule in most of our 
quite rural villages there is no need of a policeman. 
He helps, and is very helpful, and no doubt he is very 
civil, and all that, and somebody or other must stand 
at the door; but it might be possible to ask the 
presiding officer to find some suitable person who 
would be doorkeeper. You must have a doorkeeper 
nnd they pay more respect to a policeman, perhaps’ 
than to a person in plain clothes. If I had to hire 
a person to do that I should have to pay him, whereas 
I do not know who pays the policeman, or whether 
he gets any extra pay at alL At any rate, the county 
provide the police, and I never pay them. 

2919. Would yon say there is less need of the police 
for the purpose of maintaining order than was the 
cose 40 or 50 years ago P — I do not think there is any 
need at all, except in manufacturing towns here and 
there — biggish towns. There are two or three places in 
our county which it would he folly to denude of police. 

2920. But taking the county as a whole, there is no 
special extra need of police on polling day P — Not in 
country villages, but in the towns, I think, you must 
have them. If you do not have police you must have 
somebody in plain clothes, and if he is to he an officer 
of the returning officer we should have to pay liim for 
being there. 

2921. That would mean additional expense ? — Yes. 

2922. (Mr. Edwin Montagu.) Apart from the 
question of having elections all on one day under the 
present system, you would have to poll the whole of 
Somersetshire on ono day if you had proportional 
representation P — Yes. 

2923. How long do you think it would take, in your 
opinion, after the polling day for the counting of the 
votes P Did you say four days or one day P — From the 
polling day to the counting of the votes P 

2824. The declaration of the result ? — I did not say 
four days. I said I could not get in all the ballot 
boxes on the same evening. It would take probably 
half the next day to get in all the ballot, boxes. We 
could begin counting at 10 o’clock on the next day 
after the poll, provided we began with just such ballot 
boxes as had already been delivered, which would be a 
considerable number, and others would he coming in 
till day long more or less. I think the counting of the 
ballot boxes — that is to say, the checking of the 
number of votes in the box, not the counting of the 
votes — probably would take till perhaps 2 or S o’clock, 
so that we could not begin counting the votes for each 
candidate before that. Therefore, I do not think we 
could, in a whole county with seven members, do it in 
one day, but probably we could do it in two. You 
cannot tell until you have experimented upon it. 

2925. Do you think, os a rough guess, yon could 
staff any proportional representation election in 
Somerset, or would you have to go outside the county 
boundaries to get some of your staff P — I could do it 
in Somersetshire. 

2926. Have you ever had any experience of any 
difficulty in increasing the number of polling stations 
m your county. If a new polling station is wanted, 1 
think the system is that a petition is sent to the county 
council? — Yes. 

2927. Does that system, so far as yon know, work 
satisfactorily ? — The polling stations are altered from 
time to time. Representations are made to the county 
council every now and then, and alterations are made. 
An order is sent out from the county council and I get 
the necessary information. 

2928. Have you heard any suggestion as to the 
alteration of that system, or would it not come your 
way p — I have not heard any objection to this syste®- 
I should think it is as good a system as you could 
have. 
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2929. Have you heard of any difficulty with regard 
to the hours of polling in your district ? — None at all. 

I do not know that it altogether concerns this Com- 
mission, but there is one remark I should like to make. 
Presiding officers are not enabled to vote, because they 
are allotted to polling stations where they do not 
happen to have their names upon the register. 1 
t.^inlt presiding officers ought to be enabled to poll, 
just the same as police constables, at the polling station 
where they happen to be posted. 

2980. ( Sir Courtenay Ubert.) It is on the border- 
line of our reference, I think ? — I think that is rather 
an important point. 

2931. (Chairman.) The presiding officer is on the 

register? — Yes. If he is on the register in the 

division somewhere, he ought to be allowed to record 
his vote. 

2932. (Sir Courtenay Ubert.) It is a physical 
difficulty. He cannot; be at the proper places? — 
Exactly. I have often known of cases where a 
presiding officer is registered in the adjoining polling 
district, and he will get a motor-car, or carriage, or 

The witness 
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something or other, and go from the station where he 
is presiding to the adjoining station, which may take 
him half an hour or more — perhaps one and a hnlf 
horn’s — and he will thuB leave his own station some- 
times to be presided over by his clerk. That is 
improper ; but I have known it done. In fact 1 t hink 
the Ballot Rules actually say that a man may do 
anything through his clerk except allow a ballot paper 
to be put into the ballot box, which, of course, is the 
essential thing. 

2933. You say that an elector ought not to be dis- 
franchised because he is engaged in official duties in con- 
nection with an election ?— -Yes. May I say that we have 
an Under Sheriffs Association, and I mentioned that I was 
coining here and asked the association if they thought 
there was anything I ought to say. I saw one of the 
co mm ittee yesterday, and they wrote a letter stating 
that they wished me to say that as far as under sheriffs 
are concerned we see no difficulty in carrying out any 
new electoral law which is passed, and we shall always 
be glad to give our assistance and work as loyally ns 
we can in respect of anything which may be done. 

withdrew. 
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The Hon. Edwin S. Montagu, M.P. 

Sir Francis J. S. Hopwood, G.O.M.G., K.C.B. 
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Sir Charles Norton Eliot, K.C.M.G., O.B., 
LL D., D.C.L. 

The Hon. William Pbmber Reeve3. 

Mi-. Charles D. Robertson (Secretary). 



The Right Hon. the Earl Grey, G.C.M.G., called and examined. 



2934. (Chairman.) You are the Governor- General 
of Canada P — Yes. 

2935. I understand you come here to-day, and wish 
to give evidence, in your personal capacity, and in no 
sense in your official capacity ? — No, I should not be at 
liberty to say anything about Canada. 

2936. It is true you are about to appoint a Com- 
mittee in Canada to inquire into similar questions to 
those we are inquiring into here P — A resolution of the 
House of Commons has been passed appointing a Com- 
mittee, but that Committee had not been appointed 
when I left Canada. It has been suggested to me, by 
the Mover of the Resolution, that I should give 
evidence before that Committee, and if it was thought 
advisable by His Majesty's Canadian Ministers that I 
should do so, I should be glad to give evidence. It 
depends upon them rather than upon me. 

2937. You were some time ago an active supporter 
of Lord Courtney and Sir John Lubbock, in their 
campaign in 1885 P — In 1885 I went round the country 
with Mr. Courtney and Sir John Lubbock (as they 
then were) with a piece of chalk and a blackboard, 
trying to show, by diagrams, to the people how simple 
would be the application of the single transferable vote 
to a constituency returning three or more members. 

2938. Do you still bold the same views? — I still 
hold the views even more strongly than I did then. 
Referring to 1885, we were derided particularly by 
Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Randolph Chur chil l,, and 
we were informed that the application of the single 
transferable vote to elections was new-fangled and 
unintelligible, and would not be comprehended by .the 
average elector. In order to answer that I organised 
an election among the miners in 1885. I was the 



chief returning officer and employed working miners 
as my assistants. I organised that election simply with 
the view of showing that the intelligence of the average 
man was quite equal to the task of running an election 
on those lines. 

2939. In that election do you think the minority 
were fully represented? Was the divergence of opinion 
sufficient ? — That election was managed by miners. The 
ballot papers bad been marked by miners who had 
never had an opportunity of putting a X upon a ballot 
paper, because it was before the extension of the house- 
hold suffrage to the counties. The result of that 
election was to convince the miners that this was a 
principle which was fair and capable of being easily 
applied to election contests. The men who were 
assisting, with the exception of myself, were men who 
were earning their living by wielding the pick in the 
mines. We had had no private rehearsals ; they were 
a body of untrained men, and the rapidity with which 
the votes were counted by perfectly untrained men 
convinced everyone present that here was a system 
which only required to be made known to satisfy every- 
one as to the possibility of the application of the 
principle. 

2940. You do not think there are any practical 
difficulties in the way of the adoption of the single 
transferable vote ? — The only practical difficulty in the 
-way of the adoption of the principle is that it is new. 

2941. Your mn.in reason for supporting this scheme 
is that it will secure true reflection of the national 
opinion P — Yes, I approach the consideration of this 
from the standpoint of one who believes that the national 
interests of the country require the establishment of 
a Parliament which shall be a true mirror of the 
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opinion of the people, securing to the majority of the 
electors the majority of the representation and also 
giving to every largo section of opinion a representation 
proportionate to its strength. 

2942. It has been frequently urged against this 
scheme that it will tend to destroy the dual party 
system. Is that your opinion P — That is purely an 
assumption I do see other evils— glaring evils— 
inherent in the present system which I think are even 
greater than the fears which have been expressed on 
that subject. If I may summarise it shortly for the 
convenience of the Commission, I would point out that 
the evils of the present system in my opinion are that, 
under the present system, there is no security against 
the evil of a minority rule, that is the minority of the 
electors in the country getting the majority of repre- 
sentation. There is no security against the disfran- 
chisement of large sections of opinion entitled by their 
numbers to representation in the House of Commons. 
There is no freedom, or very little freedom of choice to 
the individual elector, as to what exercise he shall make 
of his franchise. I go further and say that the present 
system tends to emasculate the representative— if I 
may use such a term — making it necessary for him, in 
the utterance of his opinions, to have regard to the 
views of the butcher and baker in the street who may 
happen to have the controlling vote. I further say 
that the present system offers a direct premium on 
corruption and on bribery, and also it is objectionable 
on the ground that it gives excessive power to cranks 
nnfl faddists. That is an array of evils which is very 
much greater than the possible apprehension that a new 
system may work in a novel way which is not foreseen 
by party politicians. 

2943. Ton do not consider that in fact the actual 
recording of the votes would be made more difficult and 
put more power in the hands of the party organisers P 
— I do not see how it could. 

2944. You do not think they would adopt a system 
such as was adopted under bne old cumulative vote 
system P — No, the cumulative vote was a faulty appli- 
cation of a sound principle requiring manipulation and 
party organisation. The single transferable vote does 
not make any such organisation necessary. 

2945. Do yon anticipate any danger, as an actual 
result of this system, of the majority in Parliament 
being very small ? — That is a conjecture — a prophecy 
which I am unable to make. All I say is that yon have 
at present a system which, if it were a novel system, 
and if it were proposed to people who had never tried 
it, would be laughed out of court in five minutes. It 
could not hold its own against the criticism which 
would be levelled against it. It was tried, as you are 
aware, in Japan, when the Constitution was established 
in 1889. They abandoned that system of single-member 
constituencies and the majority vote in 1900. Now 
they have a new election law. Tokio has 11 members, 
and each man one vote. 

2946. And a single transferable vote? — Yes, so I 
understand. You asked whether I hold the view still 
that I held in 1885. I may say that when I saw in the 
newspapers in Canada, a report of Mi 1 . Asquith's 
St. Andrews speech, and of his answer to the deputation 
which approached him on the subject of proportional 
representation, I said privately to Sir Wilfred Laurier : 
If Mr. Asquith was really going to bring forward a 
new Reform Bill on the basis of one man one vote, 
and every vote of equal value so as to secure the 
certainty of the rule of the majority with a fair repre- 
sentation of large local minorities in proportion to 
their strength, I regarded it as so important that I 
would be tempted to resign the Governor-Generalship 
of Canada (which I believe is the most enviable billet in 
the service of the Crown), in order to come back and 
support Mr Asquith in getting that much desired 
reform carried. 

2947. In fact, under the present system, does every 
section of the community obtain representation in the 
House of Commons ? — I do not think it does. 

2948. Although, perhaps, it does indirectly P — 
Indirectly, but not directly in a way that gives the 
elector any feeling that he is represented. I feel that 
this system of proportional representation is required 
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to do two big things : first, to secure the real enfran 
chisement of the elector aud, secondly, the emancipation 
of the elected. To call the elector a free and indepen 
dent voter is a play on words. I do not consider 
that the elector is either free or independent. His 
choice is limited to the vote for one of two amdi- 
dates both of whom ho may detest. I do not tainl- ycm 
make a vote of living real value to the average elector 
until he feels that he can vote for a man after his own 
heart without throwing his vote away. 

2949. To secure that result what sort of size of 
constituency do you think will be required P— You 
must have constituencies returning from three to five 
members. 

2950. Do you think the present system tends to 
the exclusion of moderate men from the House of 
Commons P — I believe the average Briton is a ma n who 
holds moderate, and not extreme, opinions. I believe 
the present system tends to the exclusion of the 
moderate man from the House of Commons. I am m 
favour of this proportional representation principle 
because it helps to make it easy for the man holding 
moderate opinions to go into the House of Commons. 
If you will allow me, I will give you one instance of 
how fatal it is to the interests of the country if you 
have a system of election which does not make it easy 
for men of moderate opinions to be represented. Go 
back to the Civil War in the United States. The 
advocates of proportional representation in the United 
States have often pointed out that if they had had the 
single transferable vote and constituencies retaining 
three or more members the Civil War would never 
have taken place. What happened was this : they had 
extreme opinions getting monopoly of representation 
in the north and south. Mr. Lincoln had no moderate 
opinion to use as an instrument of compromise. He 
had solid north conflicting with solid south, with the 
result of which you are aware. If they had had the 
moderate men — if they Lad had the minorities in 
the north and south represented in Congress, it is held 
that that war would not have taken place. That seems 
to me to supply a very powerful illustration and a 
very eloquent illustration from days gone by of the 
heavy calamity suffered by a country through the dis- 
franchisement of moderate men. It shows the danger 
run if you have a system of election which makes it 
almost impossible for men holding moderate opinions 
to get into the House of Commons. 

2951. Do you consider the Government of the day 
would receive the same support if large numbers of its 
supporters only held moderate views P — I think if you 
have a large number of moderate men in the House of 
Commons, whose bond of union is a common interest 
in the national well-being, you will have an influence 
behind good government which will be of immense 
assistance to the Government so long as it governs 
justly. The presence of these moderate men in the 
House of Commons would compel men to have regard 
to the common sense and fair mind of the country 
instead of only to the fancied party interest of a 
majority. That seems to me to be a most valuable 
security for the chances of good government. 

2952. You do not think the fact that the party 
would necessarily be composed of several sections of 
divergent opinion, would tend to weaken the executive P 
— No. I feel on that subject that under the present 
system you may have a small organised party in con- 
stituencies equally balanced between Liberals and 
Conservatives, who have now power ont of all propor- 
tion to their strength. I believe one of the very great 
advantages of this system is that it wonld reduce the 
power of faddists and sectional interests to their prop® 
proportions ; they would no longer be able to control 
elections as they do now. 

2953. One of the advantages claimed by the Pro- 
portional Representation Society is that their system 
would secure the return of independent members. Do 
you welcome their increase P — I welcome that very 
strongly. I am aware that there are people who are 
opposed to the principle of proportional representation 
because they are afraid of the entrance into the House 
of Commons of enlightened opinion. They seem to 
prefer organised ignorance to enlightened freedom. 
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I cannot there are two opinions upon that among 
men who have national, not party interests at heart. 

2954. It has been suggested to us by the opponents 
of the scheme that the independents this scheme would 
introduce are the faddists to whom you refer?— 
The faddists now control members. Supposing I am 
j fr.mKng for a constituency where the parties are 
equally divided, the faddist section of voters first come 
to see urn at the hotel, and I have to promise them 
something to secure their votes ; and then they go to 
my antagonist and got an equally good promise from 
him. The result is that a small party of 50 or 100 men 
Becure in the House of Commons a member who will 
give expression to their fad. Those men have not a 
chance under proportional representation of getting a 
member. They would have the power of showing 
what their views are with the consolation of knowing 
their votes are not thrown away by voting for the man 
after their own hearts. They would publish to the 
whole world what their views are, and have the satis- 
faction of feeling that their vote is given to the man 
against whose name they put the figure “ 2 ” or “ 3 " if 
it is not wanted for “ Ho. 1.” Their vote is used. 
They are represented. At the same time they have 
allowed all the world to know what the strength of 
their particular opinion is in their constituency. 

2955. The cleavage in political opinion you consider 
is now becoming more accentuated in the direction of 
class than it was f ormerly P — If I do not occupy the 
time of the Commission too long on that point, I might 
say that when Parliament resolved to equalise the town 
and the comity franchise it was obvious that the 
security which had formerly prevailed, or the pro- 
visions which had formerly been relied upon to secure 
variety of representation in the House of Commons, 
would no longer exist, and that new methods would 
have to be adopted in order to secure a House of 
Commons which should be a mirror of the nation with 
every variety of interest represented in proportion to 
its strength. It seemed to me that as soon as you 
equalised the town and country franchise, you gave 
to one class in every constituency, with the exception 
of the Universities, the power of securing for itself the 
representation, and it would appear only to be a question 
of time before organised labour would be able to secure 
eveiy single seat in the country in a moment of popular 
passion. I do not think it is likely to happen, because 
I am glad to believe that the division of political 
opinion in this country is perpendicular and not 
horizontal One of the evils of the present system 
which prevails to-day is that you have a system which 
tends to make a horizontal and not a perpendicular 
cleavage, and that I regard as a danger to the State. 

2956. You consider that proportional representation 
would undoubtedly tend to remedy thatP — I do not 
think there is the slightest doubt about that. 

2957. For instance, organised labour would receive 
its representatives as well as the other classes? — As 
soon as you apply the single transferable vote system 
you have an absolute security that every important 
section of opinion will he able to secure in the House 
of Commons a representation in proportion to its 
strength. 

2958. The rise of the Labour Party bas been one 
of the arguments brought forward for the adoption of 
this proportional representation scheme. They say 
they do not now receive their proper share ? — I would 
sympathise with that view. If I were a trade unionist 
I should certainly he in favour of proportional repre- 
sentation, because it would enable me to secure a 
larger representation of labour than exists at present. 
That is quite consistent with the fear to which I give 
expression, that in moments of popular passion yon 
might have a whirlwind which would sweep right 
through the constituencies of the country. But under 
ovdiuary circumstances the tirades unionists have a 
right to have representation in the House of Commons 
without being compelled to poll an absolute majority 
of the electors. 

2959. As a practical method, would you be prepared 
to adopt this scheme in limited areas, for a start P — The 
British people go tentatively and by steps, and I think 
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the country is not converted yet to the principle of 
proportional representation, but I should strongly 
advocate in the next Reform Bill giving power to any 
city to apply the principle of proportional represen- 
tation to its own area, and then you would have an 
experiment. 

2960. (Sir Francis Hopwood.) Do you say " it is not 
converted,” or “if it is not converted ” ? — Yon know 
better than I do if it is converted, but I understand it 
is under the process of conversion, and I hope the 
result of your Commission may help to convert it, but 
I do not think it is converted at the present time. 

2961. ( Cltdirman .) You would not say it is an active 
and vital matter of politics at the present moment P — 

I regard it in that way, because I believe the honesty of 
political life is involved in the application of this prin- 
ciple. I say yon have to enfranchise the elector to 
begin with. He is not enfranchised now, although you 
nominally call him free and independent. You have 
also to emancipate the elected and allow him to give 
free utterance to his honest opinions of what the 
national interests require, without feeling he will 
have to lose his seat if he gives free and courageous 
expression to his political convictions. 

2962. In this connection would you be prepared to 
see the convention adopted that the Government of the 
day shall not regard itself as entirely bound by any 
chance vote — that a chance defeat of a Government 
should not compel that Government to resign P That 
is an argument which has been advanced by Lord 
Hugh Cecil P — What has that to do with proportional 
representation ? 

2963. He said that under proportional representation 
undoubtedly the Government would receive a smaller ■ 
majority, and therefore would be more liable to chance 
defeats ? — I am unable to say what an enlightened 
House of Commons, elected under thiB system, should 
do as to the change of their Ministers. It would rest 
with them. I am not prepared to make any suggestion. 

I should be perfectly content to leave the decision as 
to what Ministry should enjoy the confidence of the 
people to the representatives of the people fairly 
elected. I do not admit that they are fairly elected 
at the present time. 

2964. You do not consider it would lead to a rapid 
change of Ministries ? — If yon ask me my opinion, my 
opinion is that it would probably lead to the longer 
duration of Ministries, but that is only an expression of 
opinion. To sum up shortly, my views are these : That 
propoi-tional representation is a method required by the 
principle of democracy, which requires the government 
of the people by the people and for the people. I 
object to the present system because I regard it as a 
system of government of the people by the caucus for 
a party. I put in that rough way the difference between 
the two. 

2965. (Sir Courtenay Ilbert.) Yon made an in- 
teresting reference to the United States. Can you, as 
a neighbour, say whether opinion in favour of pro- 
portional representation has made any advance in the 
United States ? — I am not aware that it has. I think 
it is an academic question as it is at present in Canada, 
although it was brought fox-ward in a vei-y able speech 
by one of the most respected members of the House 
of Commons, and a committee will, I hope, soon be 
appointed to consider it. 

2966. ( Sir Francis Eopwood.) "What yon told U9 
about the miners’ election was very interesting, because 
I gather yon were satisfied that they found it quite 
simple to mark their papers on the single transferable 
vote system P— It is not beyond the intelligence of a 
miner in Northumberland, or a working man anywhere, 
when oil he has to do is to put “ 1,” “ 2,” “ 3,” and 
“4” in the order of his choice against the names of 
the candidates, It worked very well. 

2967. It worked very well ? — Yes. Not only as to 
the marking , but as to the counting by men taken out 
of the Beams who lie down on their stomachs and hew 
at the face of the coal. Those are the men we employed 
as counting officers. 

2968. I was going to ask you on that very point, 
whether at that date the system of counting was the 
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same as that which takes place under the Courtney 
system P — Exactly ; the single transferable vote. 

2969. There was on overflow of the surplus votes 
after the quota had been obtained from one candidate 
to another P — The overflow vote was distributed, not 
scientifically as I understand it is proposed to do now, 
but after the quota required to secure a candidate’s 
return had been obtained, then all the other votes that 
came up with " 1 ” against his name were transferred 
to the candidate with the figure “ 2 " against his na m e. 
We made several experiments with the view of satis- 
fying our critics as to what element of chance there 
was in the order in which we counted the- votes. We 
had about 10,000 votes, and we went through a con- 
tinuous process of shuffling up all these ballot papers 
together, and we found each hatch of votes had about 
the same proportion of preferences — just as in a sack 
of flour which has been well mixed up whatever part of 
the bag you take a sample from you get almost identical 
results. Now I understand that that objection has 
been solved by a more scientific way of counting the 
votes. 

2970. Anyhow you were satisfied with the result, 
and that the result was fairly attained P — I was satisfied 
with the result, and that the insult was fairly attained. 
That the miners were equally satisfied is evident from 
the fact that they have applied the principle to the 
election of the members of them committees of their 
trades unions organisation, and I understand from a 
paper just sent to me from Northumberland that there 
is a likelihood of this system of voting coming into 
favour with the co-operative societies in Northumber- 
land. At a recent meeting of the Seaton Delaval 
Oo-operative Society, with a membership of 1,800, 
it was proposed that the president, secretary, and 
treasurer should be elected on a preferential system. 
The proposal was adopted. The meeting favoured the 
idea of electing the whole committee of management 
on that system. In the course of a few months the 
rules of the society will undergo revision, and the 
extension of the system to the election of the committee 
will, I am informed, bo effected in the opinion of my 
correspondent without serious opposition. I cannot 
say that the idea of electing the whole committee has 
been adopted, because it requires a revision of the 
rules ; but they anticipate no difficulty. The sentiment 
of the miners is that this is a fair way of doing justice 
to all opinions, whatever they are. 

2971. It is clearly your opinion that the application 
of proportional representation would break down the 
party system ? — I did not say that. 

2972. I do not want to impute it, but I thought 
that was the result of your examination? — I do not 
like to commit myself on that point. I say there are 
so many evils in the present system that the possibility 
of the party system being broken down seems to me 
an evil which cannot count in comparison with the 
greater evils to he removed. 

2973. I was not suggesting that it was an evil, hut 
I wanted to have your opinion upon it one way or the 
other a3 to whether you hold that the application of 
the system of proportional representation would affect 
the party system or not ? — I think it would probably 
secure a Government of moderate opinions, because I 
believe that the average Briton is the possessor, not of 
extreme, hut of moderate opinions, and I believe that 
the effect of the application of this principle to your 
electoral system would be to put in power and keep for 
a long time a Ministry reflecting that average opinion. 
The party opposed to them would be the extreme men 
on both sides, and I think probably the moderate me n 
would hold the balance between the two ; but that is 
only a conjecture. 

2974. In fact, the caucus, in your opinion, would 
lose its control and the moderate men would have a 
better chance ? — That is one reason why I am strongly 
in favour of it. The professional caucus politician 
hates it as a rule ; that has been my experience. 

2975. You have no fear as to the preponderance of 
moderate opinion in the House of Commons P— I think 
the presence in the House of Commons of an over- 
whelming preponderance of moderate opinion would 
help to keep up the reputation of the House of 



Commons and maintain its supremacy in the constate 
tion. If the House of Commons by a vicious system 
of electioneering becomes for a moment the instrument 
of a party which is animated by excessive and, possibly 
vindictive opinions, there is a risk of the House of 
Commons losing the hold it at present enjoys in the 
confidence of the people. 

2976. It has been said on this point over and over 
again that the preponderance of moderate opinion 
would weaken the executive and produce a wobbling 
government ? — 1 do not see that at all. 

2977. A government which would not have had the 
courage to embark in the American Civil War, for 
instance ? — If you go back to the illustration of’ the 
American Civil War, if there had been a moderate 
opinion in Congress, Mr. Lincoln would have been able 
to compromise the whole difficulty, probably to the 
lasting and permanent advantage of the American 
people, without the Civil War. That is a very good 
illustration, I think, of what the advantage of moderate 
opinion in Congress or House of Representatives is. 

2978. (Mr. Edwin Montagu.) What do you mean by 
saying that the present system places a premium on 
corruption ? — I mean this. This was a little diagram 
I saw in a Californian pamphlet. It is a see-saw, and 
parties at each end are equally balanced. Whore parties 
are equally balanced it is necessary for the A party to 
get one man to come over from B’s side of the see-saw. 
As soon as he crosses A is down on the ground and 
B is kicking his legs in the air. It is absolutely neces- 
sary for B, if he is to be returned, to bribe a man from 
A's side, and make him pass from that side to B's side 
of the see-saw, and, therefore, however moral a man 
may be, and however he may hate corruption, it is 
absolutely necessary for him to shut hia eyes to the 
manoeuvres of his own supporters, who will be en- 
couraged to bribe a man from the opposite side to 
come on to his side with a view of seeming his return. 
That is what I mean by saying that it puts an absolute 
premium on corruption, because I have to bribe from 
the other side, or induce from the other side, a man to 
come to my own side in order to secure my return. 

2979. ( Sir Francis Hop-wood.) It may be done by 
eloquence alone? — If it could be done by eloquence 
alone that would be the greatest argument in favour 
of proportional representation. I understand that the 
moBt powerful argument against the application of 
this principle is that the average elector is so apathetic 
and so ignorant that he is not affected by ordinary 
arguments. 

2980. (Mr. Edwin Montagu.) One of the objections 
given before us to a system of proportional represen- 
tation, is that it will make the constituencies larger ? — 
I think there is an advantage in that. A man has a 
wider outlook. 

2981. Therefore it would be very difficult to reach 
every elector for the purpose of his political education? 
— Give me a town with which you are conversant and 
the number of electors. 

2982. I was thinking of the country districts? — I 
can understand that objection applying in South Africa, 
but I think we in this mu n il island are so thronged 
with population that the area of our constituencies 
returning three members would not be beyond reach 
That area would be far smaller than the members in 
Canada have to travel in order to reach their con- 
stituencies returning one member. 

2983. You think three members is the sort of 
number you would suggest ? — I think you must have 
three or more. Personally I say three or five would 
give an ideal constituency. 

2984. Another objection urged is that the present 
system gives excessive power to the faddists P — Yes. 

2985. But under your system the faddist would 
return his own member P — If strong enough in the 
constituency. Supposing you have a constituency of 
three members, a faddist has to have one more than 
25 per cent, of the electors behind him, and when you 
have 25 per cent, of the people of a big town behind 
you, then, I think, your opinion may have some other 
more complimentary name attached to it than that of 
a “fad.’’ 
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9986. The objection to the -word “ faddist ” is merely 
the definition you put upon it ?— Yes. 

2987. The faddist may be the moderate man or the 
enlightened elector P— Then the weight of his eloquence 
is the candidate’s only means ; he has to appeal to the 
enlightenment of the constituency in order to get in. 

2988. Supposing you had a system of proportional 
representation with three members, and each party was 
running three candidates, and there was a considerable 
proportion but a minority of sectional opinion, it would 
be equally advantageous to each party to try and rope 
in that group of “faddists.” Therefore you would 
have the same kind of corruption as exists now ? — It 
certainly would be to their advantage, but not neces- 
sarily. Now it is an absolute necessity; you must 
have a caucus organising your votes. One of the great 
advantages of the proportional representation system 
is that it enables a man of independent views to come 
before his constituency and to secure his election if he 
can obtain, in a constituency returning three members, 
one more than one fourth of the constituency -behind 
him. There is a great difference between one more 
than one fourth and one more than half. 

2989. ( Sir Cha/rles Eliot.) About how many people 
took part in the model election you spoke of among 
the miners ? — We issued 10,000 ballot papers. I have 
not had time in the last two days to look up the evidence 
which has been put before you, and I am only speaking 
the views I formed very strongly 25 yeara ago, and 
which I have seen no reason to abandon by one iota 
since. 

2990. About how many candidates would an elector 
be considering at the same time ? — In this little model 
election I forget how many, but Mr. Gladstone got an 
overwhelming majority, and then the next was Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, the next Lord Randolph Churchill. 
Mr. Gladstone was declared elected, and his 2,776 
surplus votes were distributed in accordance with the 
second preferences. 

2991. I want to know whether it showed that the 
miners were able to consider the claims of a good 
many candidates, say 10 or 15, which is the usual case, 

I believe, under systems of proportional representa- 
tion? — The total number of papers returned was 6,601 
in this little model election, There were three members 
required and six candidates were nominated, and they 
were very vailed— General Gordon, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, and Mr. Gladstone and others. 

2992. The miners were satisfied with the principle, 
and they still employ it themselves ? — Yes, they are 
applying it as far as they can. 

2998. Supposing optional powers were given to 
cities, as you suggested, to apply proportional repre- 
sentation in their own area, do you think there would 
be any chance of there being sufficiently strong opinion 
in favour of it among the miners in this northern 
district for it to be adopted ? — I have not had a dis- 
cussion with them for 20 years on the subject, but 
my impression, from what I know of them, is that 
they would be in favour of it. I understand that 
Mr. Burt, whose example carries very great weight, 
and deservedly so, with the miners in Northumberland, 
is strongly in favour of it, and I find many of the in- 
telligent and best educated trade unionists are in favour 
of it. I may say that the miners in Northumberland, 
owing to a course of lectures on political economy in 
the university extension course, which they largely 
attended about 20 years ago, are as a rule strong sup- 
porters of Mill, and they know the 7 th chapter, on 
Representative Government, probably better than a 
great many people in London do, and they are in favour 
of the principle as a just principle. 

2994. What you particularly desire to see is largo 
constituencies. You would not be satisfied with the 
application of the transferable vote to single-member 
constituencies P— No, I do not think that would help 
you. To have a fair experiment in proportional re- 
presentation I regal'd it as a sme qud non that you 
should have a minimum of three members. 

2995. Do you think seven or nine-member con- 
stituencies would be practicable P — I should say so — 
three to seven. With regard to a town which has 



seven or nine members, I should like to keep to the 
community of the town. May I put in a Review 
containing an article I wrote in 1885 ? I may say that 
then I was tempted to suggest the Belgian system, 
which is known as the D’Hondt system, with a view of 
meeting the ignoiance of people at that time upon the 
whole subject of proportional representation. I put in 
this article, adhering to all the views expressed there, 
with the exception of my recommendation as to the 
way in which it is to be applied. I have always been 
in favour of what we call the Courtney-Hare-Mill 
system applied to constituencies with three members, 
and I was at that time, but, for practical purposes, 

I thought it better to put the D’Hondt system before 
the people because I thought they would understand 
it better, and it would get over a certain amount of 
opposition. 

2996. (Mr. Pember Reeves.) You were saying that 
in these larger constituencies there would he a political 
improvement in the character of membei's ? — I think 
there would. 

2997. They would be elected more for their political 
qualities than for then- local influence ? — That is my 
view. 

2998. Do you consider that there is a good deal, or 
an excessive amount, of weight attached to local 
popularity and influence, under the present system ? — 
That is inevitable, is it not. 

2999. Again, are you impressed with the force of 
the argument that some witnesses have expressed to us, 
that there would be a very great increase in the expense 
to individual candidates with elections in these larger 
districts P — I have formed no opinion upon that matter, 
but my impression would be, that the expense would 
not necessarily be so great as now. 

3000. A well-known politician in evidence here 
stated that, in his opinion, if the districts returned nine 
members, and were large enough for that, the election 
expenses would be nine times as great for each man. 
Do you consider that reasonable ? — Let us suppose 
a town returning nine members, and a candidate has 
to secure one more than one-tenth of the votes given. 
As soon as he has got that number he is safe, and I 
shmilil think he might do it for a very much smaller 
sum than he now has to pay. 

3001. You think, in fact, he would have to stand a 
proportion of the expenses, and not a multiplication of 
the present expenses P — It never occiured to me that 
the expense of standing on the proportional representa- 
tion system would be greater than it is now. On the 
contrary, I believe that, directly and indirectly, the 
expenses necessary where you have to secure an 
absolute majority are greater than where you only have 
to get the quota. 

3002. A gain, it is suggested that the result of pro- 
portional representation would be small majorities in 
Parliament, and a very much closer condition of parties 
in Parliament?— I really have no power of saying how 
the people would elect to be represented. I approach 
this matter from the standpoint of a democrat, who 
says the principle of democracy requires that Parliament 
should lie a mirror of the nation. 

3003. In fact your state of feeling is that you would 
be prepared to risk that? — Certainly, I say I have to 
secure the enfranchisement of the elector and the 
emancipation of the elected, and those two desiderata 
are so great and so desirable that it is worth while 
running considerable risk in order to obtain them. 

3004. You are not apprehensive that if parties were 
closely balanced in Parliament the value of a few 
individual votes would be so great as to cause some 
risk of corruption there P— That is what is happening 
in almost every single constituency to-day in electing 
your man. I believe, with a House of Commons in 
which the intelligent opinion of the country is properly 
represented, there would probably not be so much risk 
as there is now. 

3005. Yon in fact prefer the risk of the few wobbling 
men in Parliament, rather than the risk of the election 
bein® tinned by wobbling electors in the constituencies P 
—I do not known that the wobbler in the House of 
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Commons wonld be such a potent factor. He may 
be now. 

3006. Ton think as a matter of fact under the pro- 
portional representation system men would be returned 
as supporters of very definite opinions and definite 



policies?— As a rule, yes; and for their individual 
character also. 1 

3007. But they would be trusted to remain faithful 

to the policies they were elected to support P I think 

so, certainly. 



The witness withdrew. 



The Hon. John M'Oaxl called and examined. 



3008. (Chairman.) You are the Agent- General for 
Tasmania ? — Yes. 

3309. You have given study to the systems of 
election which have prevailed in Tasmania P — Yes, from 
the time it was first under the consideration of the 
Tasmanian Parliament until its adoption in the first 
instance by the two cities, and then afterwards when it 
was tried at the first Federal Election in the State. 

3010. You have prepared a memorandum, which 
you put in as evidence ? — Yes. [The memorandum was 
handed in and is as follows :]— 

Memorandum by the Agent-General for Tasmania. 

The proportional voting was first given a trial in 
Tasmania in 1897, under what is known as the Hare- 
Clark system, the late Judge Clark’s name being 
associated with Mr. Hare's in naming the system owing 
to the fact that he was the one who lessened the 
element of chance in connection with the distribution 
of the surplus votes. 

At the General Election in 1900 the system was 
given a further trial, but on both occasions it was 
limited to the elections for the cities of Hobart and 
Launceston. 

At the first Commonwealth elections, the system 
had a better trial, as members for the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senators were elected under it, the 
State voting as one electorate. 

Unfortunately, in 1901, the Act was repealed so far 
as State elections were concerned, and the Common- 
wealth Parliament adopted single electorates for the 
House of Representatives, and the Block system of 
voting for the Senate in the case of Senate elections, 
each State voting as one electorate. The 1901 Electoral 
Act (State) made provision for single electorates, not a 
voice being heard in favour of the two seated con- 
stituencies that had existed before the introduction of 
the Hare- Clark Bystem. 

At the Commonwealth election it was found there 
were less informal votes than in the Block system, 
under which Tasmania elected her representatives to 
the Federal Convention. The advocates of propor- 
tional representation were very disappointed when it 
was abolished, and continued to advocate its re-introduc- 
tion, with the result that during the last Parliament it 
was again placed on the Statute hook, the State being 
divided into five electorates, each to return six member. 
In tins measure a great improvement was secured by 
the adoption of Nansen's quota. 

The last General Election, held on the 30th April of 
this year, was conducted under the system, and, so far as 
I can learn, it has given satisfaction. The results were 
out for Denison, where the chief electoral officer resided, 
on fhe night of the election, and all the results were 
known and confirmed on the 3rd May, three days after the 
election, all the papers having been sent to Hobart, and 
had it not been necessary for the chief electoral officer 
to go through these papers the results would have been 
made known earlier. Of course, the No, 1 votes were 
known in each division soon after the close of the poll. 

The informal votes were not excessive, and the 
experience gained shows there is nothing in the con- 
tention that it is likely to cause increased risk of error 
and tends to cause demands for recounts of petitions. 
Men of high standing conduct the election in the 
presence of the candidate’s scrutineers, the method 
adopted securing all the checks of double entry book- 
keeping. The result of the election is over ; for SO seats 
60 candidates submitted themselves. Twelve members 
belong to the Labour Party, and the other 18, though 
made up of various parties, are being styled as 
the Anti-Socialist Party. I should say they hold 
Liberal views, though some much more pronounced 



than others. I understand that Sir Elliott Lewis has 
been able to form a Cabinet that will command the 
united support of the so-called Anti-Socialist Party. 

I might explain that this name is given to the party 
by the Press. 

I do not know that they accept it; however I 
suppose, after all we have recently heard about the 
power of the Press, they will have to be branded 
Anti-Socialists, whether they like it or not. Of this 
I am certain, that they all believe in the State 
owning its own railways, in State education, and 
most of them would agree to the State controlling 
anything, if they were satisfied it was to the advan- 
tage of the State and its people. The point I desire 
to make is this — it is possible to have the two- 
party system (necessary owing to the existence of the 
Labour, who hold aloof Lorn all others), with one party 
composed of those who have been returned for different 
reasons, that is to say, the out-and-out Anti-Labour 
man, the temperance reformer (outside the Labour 
Party), the man who obtained most of his votes on the 
question of Upper House reform, and so on. 

That is to say, if the Labour opposition introduce a 
measure which commends itself to some of the other 
party they can expect their vote, knowing it will not 
affect the life of the Government. The party outside 
of Labour say to the Cabinet, ‘‘We wish you to' 
“ administer the departments, and so long as we have 
“ confidence in you we will vote that confidence 
“ whenever you consider it is necessary. All we ask 
“ in return is that yon will leave us free to vote on 
“ measures in accordance with our political convic- 
“ tions.” In Parliament I advocated this for years, 
and believe what has been brought about in Tasmania 
will Boon spread to other States. It is sane govern- 
ment. 

In this country I know of electors who are Pro- 
tectionists, but as they look upon the education 
question as one of conscience they will always vote 
Liberal (that is, Free Trade till the question is settled), 
so that a man has no hope of being represented on 
both questions by the same member ; he must under 
the existing system put in a man who will vote against 
one of the important questions lie desires to support. 

If there is a large number of men who believe in 
Tariff Reform and the full measure of State education 
or the present Government’s Liquor Bill, why should 
they not have proper representation in the House of 
Commons ? 

It is said that substantial minorities are now repre- 
sented in a rough-and-ready way — in the foregoing 
instance it is very rough — the man supporting one of 
his principles is bound to vote against the other 
principle he would like to support. 

It might be argued that the Tasmanian Labour 
Party ought to be satisfied though they have no 
Labour representative of their own in the Australian 
Senate, because the Senators from Western Australia 
are all Labour representatives ; surely it would be 
better if they bad their right proportion from Tasmania, 
and if those outside of Labour had theirs from Western 
Australia. 

In Tasmania when we had the proportional system 
Labour had one Senator, and had it been continued they 
would now have had two, but at present under the Block 
system they have none, and they must remain without 
representation from their own State until such time (if 
it ever comes) as they have a majority ; then they will 
take the lot, and no other party will be represented ; 
this is the most objectionable system of election. 

Proportional representation is desirable, because— 

1. It allows substantial minorities representation. 

2. It lessens the evil influence of personal 

enemies of a particular candidate; little 
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cliques are no longer powerful in opposition, 
and can only help to return their own 
representative. 

3. So far aa the elector is concerned the method 

is simple. 

4. It helps to do away with the personal element 

in elections, and causes the politics of the 
country to get far greater consideration. 

5. It makes conniption more difficult, as the 

winning number of votes to be obtained is 
greater. 

6. It prevents minorities in the country having a 

majority in the Parliament while securing 
them their fair share of representation. 

7. It reduces the cost of elections to the State. 

8. It would put politics on a higher plane. At 

present if a member disagrees with his party 
on an important item, he must either sink 
his principles and vote for it, leave the 
House, or if he is a very strong man and 
desires to be a prominent figure in politics 
he may stand up for the particular principle 
in dispute, pass over to the other party, and 
support a host of other measures he has 
always been opposed to. 

The only solid objection I know to the system is 
that it increases the cost of elections to the candidates. 
It appears to me that this might be got over by the 
State assuming some of the cost, and by legislation 
that would prevent the candidates being fleeced, a a I 
understand is done in this country. We have got 
over this part of the trouble in Tasmania. So far as 
legitimate expenditure is concerned, I hope to see the 
State rendering assistance. 

I will take the Franklin electorate to illustrate the 
working of the system. The Labour Party were 
organised; they had three candidates and their sup- 
porters were shown how to vote ; two ministers stood 
for this division. Seven other candidates offered 
themselves, one was styled a Liberal democrat, the 
others Conservatives or Anti-Socialists ; personally, I 
should describe most of the latter as independent 
candidates. Outside the Labour Party each worked 
for the No. 1 votes, there being no party ticket. 

The counting of votes started at 9 a.m., and was 
completed shortly after 6 o’clock in the evening. 

The Franklin is the largest and most sparsely 
settled of all the electorates, so that out of 19,041 
electors on the roll only 10,286 recorded their votes, of 
these 278 were informal, so that as six members were 
required, the quota was 1,470. 



First Count. 



Earle (Labour) 


- 2,257 


(elected, and surplus 787.) 
Evans (Premier) - 


- 1,847 


Ewing 


- 1,244 


Dicker (Labour) - 


- 1,061 


Hean (Minister of Lands) - 


- 882 


Hodgman 

T .PflT.ti aim ... 


- 829 

- 740 


Bennett 


- 646 


Giblin 


- 588 


Wood 


- 431 


Lipscombe 


- 130 


Hilton - 


- 129 



Earle's 787 surplus was transferred as follows : — 
Dicker (Labour) - - 538 - 1,599 

(elected, and surplus of 129.) 

■" - 22 - 1,869 

- 16 - 1,260 
. 10 - 892 

- 14 - 843 

- 6 - 746 

- 4 - 650 

- 35 - 623 

- 2 - 433 

- 134 - 263 

- 4 - 134 

785 (2 lost in 
fractions.) 



Ewing 

Hean 

Hodgman - 
Leatham - 
Bennett - 
Giblin - 
Wood 
Hilton - 
Lipscombe - 



Dicker’s surplus of 129 transferred as follow? 

Evans - - 

Ewing 



Hodgman 
Leatham - 
Bennett - 
Giblin 
Wood - 
Hilton 
Lipscombe 



0 

113 



1,370 

1,261 

894 

844 

747 

651 

626 

433 

376 

135 



124 (5 of the trans- 
ferred votes being 
fraction losses.) 

There being no more surplus votes and only one 
elected, the lowest on the poll (Lipscombe) was struck 
out, and his votes transferred as follows : — 



Evans 

Ewing 

Hean 

Hodgman 

Leatham - 

Giblin 

Bennett • 

Wood 

Hilton 



14 

13 

11 

18 

3 

51 

3 
6 

4 



1,274 

905 

862 

750 

677 

654 

439 

380 



123 

12 exhaust v 



135 

Hilton was then discarded and his votes distributed, 
bringing the totals up to : Evans, 1,392 ; Ewing, 1,280 ; 
Hean, 914 ; Hodg m an, 871 ; Leatham, 760 ; Giblin, 719 ; 
Bennett, 655 ; Wood, 439 — the exhaust votes in this 
case amounting to 291. It is therefore clear that the 
Labour supporters as a whole limited their marking of 
papers to the three Labour candidates. Had they given 
their fourth preference to Giblin (whose views were the 
nearest to their own) he would have had an excellent 
chance of being returned ; it is almost certain he would 
have been, hut os I have nothing to show how he was 
marked on the papers of those discarded after Iris 
discard, I cannot be certain. Wood, who is a great 
loss to the Parliament, having been a minister in 
Victoria in 1856, and a barrister in London for many 
years, and who brought the result of many yearn’ 
valuable experience to the debates, was the next to be 
discarded. On the distribution of his votes the totals 
stood: — 



Evans 


- 1,446 


Ewing 


- 1,331 


Hodgman 


- 1,022 


Hean 


- 977 


Leatham - 


- 772 


Bennett 


- 744 


Giblin 


- 732 



On the distribution of Giblin’s available votes the 
totals were .- — 



(elected and a surplus of 52) 
Ewing - 
Hodgman 
Hean - 
Bennett - 

Leatham ... 



1,456 

1,147 

1,140 

805 

800 



Giblin’s exhaust votes amounted to 143 
Leatham’s votes were distributed after Evans’ 
BTnnll surplus of 52 had been allotted. The result 
now stands Ewing, 1,535 (elected and a surplus of 65) ; 
Hodgman, 1,413 ; Hean, 1,383 ; Bennett, 847. The 
exhaust votes in this count amounted to 659. 

Ewing’s surplus was then distributed as follows ; — 
Bennett - - * - 12 



Hodgman 12 

Exhaust votes 87 leaving the 
position : — 

Hodgman * * • 1,424 

Hean .... 1,390 
Bennett - - - 858 
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When Bennett was discarded it was unnecessary to 



count further; but I have been furnished with the 
result of the distribution of his votes which was : — 
Hodgmam - 1,760 (elected with surplus) 
Hcan - - 1,552 (elected with surplus) 

Exhaust votes 37. 

In this case the same candidates would have been 
returned by the No. 1 votes alone, the only difference 
being the order of the last two elected. 

(Signed) John M'CaXiL. 

3011. Do you consider, spealring generally, that the 
system has been a success P — Undoubtedly. 

3012. And that it has tended to increase the interest 
taken in politics by the populace P — Tes, I believe it 
has led to politics taking a more definite part in the 
election ; that the personal element has been lost to 
some extent, and to that extent the system may be 
unpopular with a certain class of people who always 
like a personal fight. 

3013. But, broadly speaking, the issues are now 
political, whereas formerly they might in instances 
have been personal P — Yes, or much more so. 

3014. That, you admit, is a great advantage P — A 
great advantage. 

3015. The organised parties in Tasmania are, I 
understand, all in favour of this system ? — I believe 
they are now. At first the Labour Party were against 
it. I think the Tasmanian Labour Party — at any rate, 
the majority of them — now favour it; but I notice 
from some references made by the leaders of the 
Labour movement in Australia that they are inclined 
to condemn it. I have not been supplied with their 
reasons, but one can see this reason : that under the 
old system of single electorates they were getting all, 
what we might call, their own seats, that is to say, the 
mining seats, and seats in the districts where labour 
was well organised — they were getting those seats 
without any trouble. In addition to that, wherever 
they had a small Labour Party in the constituency 
they were in the position of squeezing the best terms 
from the candidates who were standing for the con- 
stituency — that is to say, in those districts where they 
were not strong enough to run a candidate themselves 
— so that they could see the possibility in the future 
of having a Labour Parliament. 

3016. You refer to the Block system of voting. 
What exactly is thatP — The Block system is where 
everybody is compelled to give a vote of equal value to 
every member to be returned. If three members are 
to be returned, then every elector must vote for three 
people, neither more nor less, and each vote will be of 
the same value. Under that system they now elect 
the senators to the Commonwealth Senate. There axe 
six senators from each State, and three retire at one 
time, and they are elected under the Block system. 

3017. I understand if all three places in the ballot 
paper are not filled up, the vote is invalidated ? — Yes. 

3018. There is no penalty attaching to not voting P 
— No. 

3019. Do you consider that is a successful method P 
—No, most objectionable. I point out in my memo- 
randum that in the case of Tasmania in the first 
election for the Senate they returned one Labour man 
That was under what is known there as the Hare- 
Clark system. When he came up for re-election he 
had to submit himself under the Block system, and he 
was not returned. Labour will never be returned so 
fax as the Tasmanian representation in the Senate is 
concerned, until they get a majority. When they get 
a majority they will take the whole three seats, and 
then all the other parties will be without representa- 
tion, if that day ever comes. That is a strong objec- 
tion to the Block system, that only one party is 
represented— the party with a majority. The result 
is that in Tasmania we have no Labour representative 
in the Senate. In Western Australia they have all 
Labour representatives. 

3020. You. do not consider that counterbalances 
itself?— No, I think it is very undesirable. The 
Labour people of Tasmania would naturally like to 
have their own representatives in the Senate, and the 
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people outside the Labour Party in Western Austral' 
would prefer to have their representatives there rath- 
then depend on the Tasmanian representatives.' 61 

3021. Would you say in Tasmanian politics there 
are many sub-currents of opinion which desire to 
obtain expression P — I would not say that there are 
many. There are some. Those opinions would no 
doubt, influence a man in making his No. 1 choice.’ 

8022. Under that system of election, do those sub- 
currents obtain representation P — Yes. 

3023. You think no considerable section of the 
community goes without its direct representation k 
Parliament? — No considerable section in Tasmania. 

3024. What effect has it had upon the general 
conditions of public life ? Would you say it has been 
an improvement? — The first effect has been to give 
the labour people a very largely increased representa- 
tion, which I think was foreseen, by those of us who 
took a keen interest in the matter would be so. The 
other parties — who, of course, constitute the majority- 
have found it necessary to unite, so far as adminis- 
tration is concerned, and a Government has been 
formed which will have the support of all those outside 
labour. But the members supporting that Govern- 
ment will be allowed to exercise their freedom of 
conscience sufficiently to vote in support of the opinions 
they have enunciated on the public platform. There 
will be no possibility of a whip being held over tl-cm 
and their being compelled to vote in opposition to the 
views they were elected to support. 

3025. Do you think that has any effect on the 
stability of the Government ? — No, I do not think it 
should have. I think so long as that majority are 
w i ll i ng, to vote confidence in the Government, and 
show no desire to have it replaced, the Government 
should remain in office. 

3026. The majority is composed of rather divergent 
sections, is it not P — I should say not, because although 
classed as Conservatives and Anti-Socialists, and Si 
that sort of thing by the Press, as a matter of fact 
the hulk of our people are people who hold Liberal 
views. They may not all go ike same extent. I mean 
to say the hulk of those who really take an active part 
in politics hold Liberal views. 

3027. Do yon think the system would enable the 
personnel of the House to be improved, or otherwise P 
— I think it would. I am not prepared to say that it 
has been altogether so in this case. There are some 
decided improvements, but there is one exception to 
it — one, a very able man, has not been returned. 

3028. Has it so far produced any member who you 
would say is definitely independent in character, and 
who stands aloof from all parties P — There was the 
Franklin election, in which there were six members 
returned — two Labour members and two members of 
the Ministry, and the other two I should say were 
quite independent. 

3029. Were the practical difficulties of the skgle 
transferable vote found to be formidable ? — No, there 
was no difficulty at all. 

3030. In your experience of Tasmania, you think 
it could be easily adopted in this country? — There 
would be no difficulty. Mr. Hare’s idea cannot he 
adopted, I take it. Perhaps it is not practicable to 
adapt it to a country with the large number of repre- 
sentatives you have here in the House of Commons. 
Indeed, we do consider it practicable to apply it to all 
Tasmania except to the case of the Commonwealth 
Senate elections. We have five electorates each 
returning six members. To secure the good effects of 
the system you must have a considerable number 
elected under it. 

3031. You call it the Hare-Glark system? — Yes, 
because Mr. Clark, when Attorney- General, was in 
charge of the Bill, and when it was - pointed out that 
so much was left to chance in Mr. Hare’s system m 
allotting the surplus, he fixed that the surplus should 
be divided in 'proportion to the number of times any 
particular candidate was marked No. 2 on the whole 
of the votes. Since then perhaps a more exact system 
has been introduced; hut I do not know that that is 
very interesting to you. I have given the details in 
my memorandum. The exact system is this. They 
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take the proportion of different votes nsed to return 
a member, and to tlie balance of that vote they attach 
the fractional part that is not used of the vote as the 
transferable value of the vote ; that is to say, if 1,000 
votes have been recorded for a man, and lie obtains 
1 500, it has required two-thirds of each vote recorded 
for him to secure his return, and, therefore, every vote 
transferred to the second choice has a value of one- 
third of a vote — if the number is 300, that means the 
second man has got 100 foil votes to be added. 

3032. Would you say there was the slightest element 
of chance in the method of distributing surpluses ? — 

I think there is a very small element of chance under 
the Hare-Olark system. There is practically none 
under this method of applying it. 

3033. Tou have not heard any complaint made on 
that score P — No. I hope to be able to supply the 
Commission with the chief electoral officer’s analyses 
as soon as they come to hand. I have asked for them. 
Those analyses I have given in my memorandum are 
taken from the daily Press. 

3034. Tour experience is sufficient now to practi- 
cally prove the feasibility of the system? — Quite. I 
think in all the election for the First Commonwealth 
Parliament, with which I had something to do, we were 
satisfied with it then. 

3035. The actual counting of the votes involves 
several mathematical sums in proportion ? — Proportion, 
decimals or fractions, whichever you like. 

S03G. Were the individuals employed for counting 
easily obtained P — Quite. 

3037. From what you know of this country, would 
on say there would be any difficulty on that score 
ere P— I should say no difficulty at all. 

8038. I may take it from you that the system in 
Tasmania so far has worked successfully, and there is 
no wish on the part of any section of the co mmuni ty 
to return to the old method ?— I t h in k no important 
section, but you will understand that a system that 
secures for a definite minority then- share of repre- 
sentation will not at once be popular, because a man 
may Ire returned for one of those constituencies by 
one-sixth of the electors — indeed, less — and the other 
five-sixths may be very hostile to that individual, and 
they will, of course, blame the system for his return, 
forgetting that they have got the other five-eixths of 
the representation and ought to be well satisfied. So 
that, I think, you are sure to have some of the more 
active political agents trying to work up some opposi- 
tion to it, hut I th ink the whole of the Press of the 
State are supporting it without exception, and I am 
quite siue those who are prominent in the country have 
adopted it now finally. 

8089. On the question of expense, is it more 
expensive to work this system ? — From the State’s 
point of view P 

3040. I am speaking more from the candidate s 
point of view? — I take it it will be more costly, 
certainly, and if a candidate is going to ran a lone 
hand it will perhaps he very much more costly, because 
in most of the Colonies, at any rate in our Colony, it 
has been the practice for members to cultivate the 
acquaintance of people very closely ; that is to say, 
they go to little places and have meetings, and give 
the people an opportunity of hearing their views and 
questioning them, perhaps to a greater extent than 
they would do in this country. I am not speaking 
with any knowledge of how they run elections in this 
country. H the same system were followed in these 
larger electorates, it follows, of course, that the expense 
would be greater to the candidate. 

3041. Do you think the connection which ought to 
exist between the candidate and the constituency will 
be lessened P — No, I do not think it wall be lessened 
there. 

304.2. What is your method in dealing with by- 
elections P — In a by-election we would simply take the 
whole area. 

3043. Which might involve very great expense P— 
Yes, if a man boa to go through the constituency in 
The witne 
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the same careful way as he would when he was going 
for his quota, and I presume he would. 

3044. Have there been any by-elections since your 
general election P — No. 

3045. (Sir Courtenay Hbert.) You could not apply 
the proportional representation system to by-elections P 
— No, it would be a majority of 1 in that case. 

3046. Under the Tasmanian system is the expression 
of preference obligatory, that is to say, must the 
elector work his paper with 2 and 3, as well as 1 ? — If 
there are six members to be elected he is compelled to 
vote for one and give a preference up to three. 

3047. If he does not do that the paper is spoilt ? — 
Yes ; it has been shown in Home of the returns we have 
received that there is a large number of “ exhaust ” 
papers, and that a goodly number, probably principally 
the Labour Party, have only exercised the right up to 
three, with the result, of course, that after securing 
their two members, where they have been running 
three, there has been a very large number of exhaust 
papers, that is. papers which are dead, because there 
is nothing further to indicate to the returning officer 
by the appearance of their papers where they should go. 

3048. I understand that the result of the adoption 
of this Bystem has been to increase the representation 
of the Labour Party ? — That is so. Wo expected that. 

3049. It has been suggested that the Etune result 
might have been arrived at by redistribution, that is to 
say, by a redistribution of seats you might have 
increased the chances of Labour. Would you agree 
to that point ? — I do not see how that could he done 
at all. The Labour Party have now the representation 
they are entitled to, at any rate so far as the recorded 
vote is concerned. Probably they would have got 
less if everybody had recorded their votes, but they 
organised and probably brought their voters to the 
poll better than the other parties. There is no other 
system which, while securing justice to the Labour 
Party, will secure to those outside Labour the certainty 
of representation in the future. 

3050. I was merely putting it from the Labour 
point of view? — The Labour Party are only getting 
perhaps what they have been refused before, or were 
entitled to and unable to get under a single-member 
system. 

3051. It has been suggested that they might have 
got as much under the single-member system by means 
of a redistribution of seats on an equal electoral basis ? 
— I do not think so. It is more difficult to return a 
ma.Ti under a proportional representation system than 
under the other. He has to get a larger number of 
adherents under the proportional representation system 
than he has if it is simply a hare majority of the single 
electorate, and as Labour’s very great strength, would 
be in the mining divisions of the States, and perhaps 
in the cities, you could hardly out out districts which 
would give them that advantage. 

3052. (Mr. P ember Beeves.) I t hink yon stated that 
the Labour Party were well organised? — They ore 
fairly well organised in Tasmania now. 

3053. Probably they are the beat organised section 
of politicians in the State P — Quite. The only organised 
party, I should say. 

3054. In fact, as to the present system in Tasmania, 
whilst it might help a minority which has hitherto been 
excluded to get fair representation, it is only when that 
minority is well organised and energetic. At any rate, 
it is a premium in favour of a well organised majority P 
— Of coarse. In their case they are a very large 
minority. 

3055. A powerful and well organised minority P — ■ 
Yes. 

3056. Given both those qualities, that is to say, 
QUinEricfil strength and organisation, a minority may 
in Tasmania get the representation to which it is 
entitled P — Yes. 

3057. What would he the population, roughly, of 
one of your electoral districts, 35,000 or 36,000 P — 
Roughly, about 30,000. They vary. 

s withdrew. 
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Mr. Samuel Reuben Ginn called and examined. 



8058. (Chainnan.) You are clerk of the peace for 
Cambridgeshire P — Yes. 

8059. In your official capacity you have had a good 
flonl to do with parliamentary elections ? — Yes. firstly 
as an election agent I had a good deal to do with them, 
and afterwards as under- sheriff of the county I con- 
ducted general elections. Then as clerk of the peace 
for the county I still have an interest in the local 
elections. 

3060. Taking your memorandum in the order in 
which you have sketched it out; first of all, taking 
proportional representation, as far as this scheme is 
practicable, you think it will require a more skilful and 
larger staff of counters P — Yes. 

3061. And constituencies will require greater organi- 
iaon P — Yes. 

8062. That goes without saying; it is part of the 
scheme itself P — Yes. 

3068. As a practical electioneered would you say 
there would be great difficulties in the way, first of all 
of the electoi-s in recording their votes, and, secondly, 
in the way of the clerks in counting themp — Un- 
doubtedly. In the agricultural districts you would 
have great difficulty in putting the proportional voting 
system through at the start I have no doubt. 

3064. But you think perhaps after one or two elec- 
tions it ought to work? — Yes, after one or two 
elections it ought to work as easily as the ballot. 
When the county electors got the extended franchise 
we had some difficulty with the ballot, but now it- is 
simple, and proportional representation would be much 
the same. 

8065. Do you consider your staff of counters would 
have to be greater in number P — Much greater. Of 
course it depends upon the number of members to be 
returned for the constituency. The suggestion to me 
was five to nine ; but I heard the previous witness talk 
about three. It would be very much simpler with 
three. 

3066. But taking a constituency which returned 
five members, would the aggregate number of counters 
be greater than in five separate constituencies? — No. 

3067. As far as that goes the actual cost of con- 
ducting an election ought not to he very much greater P 
— I do not think it would he much greater. The 
actual cost of conducting the election from the returning 
officer’s point of view ought not to be greater. From 
the candidate's point of view, of course, it would he 
much larger. There can he no doubt about that. 

3068. Unless he stood as one of a group ? — It would 
still be larger. The candidate has to get to each 
elector-, and the larger tho electorate of course the 
more expensive it is — both in circularising electors and 
in canvassing. 

8069. Yon consider the same result, or practically 
the same result, would be effected by redistribution P — 
I think so. 

3070. You would he prepared to adopt the second 
ballot P — Yes. 

3071. Would you prefer the second ballot to what 
is known as the alternative vote ? — I think so, certainly, 
At its inception the second ballot would go through 
much simpler than any other scheme I can think of. 

3072. You mean another election to take place, say, 
within a week, or a few days' time P — Yes, in a few 
days’ time. You must give more than a week between 
the elections in a county constituency — probably a 
fortnight. 

3073. You do not think that would add largely to 
the inconvenience and expense of the elections ? — No, I 
think not. 

3074. You suggest that under a proportional repre- 
sentation scheme a permanent returning officer should 
he appointed. Is that because the sheriff would not 
he representative of the new area p— Partly that 
and partly on account of the now system of counting, 
so that you have a returning officer who always has 
his staff at hand. He would educate his staff to the 
work. 

3075. And the staff would be all expert P— Yes. He 
must have some of that staff experts, no doubt. 



3076. As a matter of fact the Sheriffs and Under- 
Sheriffs who have conducted many elections are experts" 
are they not ? — Yes. 

3077. Would yon see any objection to the multipli- 
cation of polling stations, or a large increase in the 
number of them ? — It depends upon what regulations 
are to be laid down os to what is to be done at the 
polling stations, and who is to preside. I think inyself 
that the whole election might be conducted much more 
cheaply. I do not think it is necessary to have polling 
stations with quite so expensive a staff. I think th e 
voters are to be trusted more than the Ballot Act 
trusts the voters. For instance, take a concrete case. 
Compai-ing the elections fo,r county councils with the 
elections for Parliament, they are done at about half 
the cost over the same area. 

3078. Half the official cost ? — Half the official cost. 
The school is taken as the polling station, and the 
schoolmaster in the majority of cases is the presiding 
officer ; and, as far as I can see he does equally as well 
as the staff that conducts the Parliamentary Election. 

3079. You say you are in favour of elections being 
held all on one day P — Yes. 

3080. Does the police difficulty present itself to 
you ? — There is not the least difficulty about that, I am 
convinced. 

3081. But is it not a fact that under the present 
system the police act first of all in one part of the 
county on one polling day, and then go across and act 
in another part of the county on the following day? — 
Yes; but I do not think the police are much wanted, 
certainly not in agricultural districts. 

3082. You think it an unnecessary precaution? — 
All those precautions are much too elaborate in our 
day. The voters are more to be trusted than our 
machinery trusts them. 

3083. Again, as regards the sheriff's staff, does not 
he use the same people over and over again P — To a 
certain extent ho does, but it is not necessary at alL 

3084. Would tho sheriffs' and under-sheriffs' under- 
studies have to be increased if all elections were held on 
one day? — Yes, but the permanent returning officer 
would have a permanent staff ; but that would not be 
a very large staff. 

3085. Would you be prepared to adopt the sugges- 
tion made to us that the county elections should be 
held on one day and the borough elections on the 
following day, so that they would all be counted on 
the same day ? — Yes, but I do not think there is much 
advantage in it. 

3086. You say voters might be allowed to vote by 
postP — Yes. 

3087. Would it be possible then to have any 
identification? Would that be difficult? — It would 
be a little more difficult undoubtedly than now, but 
there is exactly the same difficulty now. The people 
the sheriffs employ at the polling stations know very 
little about the electors. It is left really to the agents 
of the parties to identify voters. 

3088. The hours of the election yon are in favour of 
maintaining as at present P — With this modification — 
I should allow every constituency, every local authority, 
to decide what hours of election should prevail, hut 
they should have the minimum of the present 12 hours. 
They might extend the polling hours to 10 o’clock or 
begin at 7 or 6 o'clock, if they like. 

3089. Would you be prepared to suggest an interval 
in the middle of the day when the polling station should 
be shut up P — Yes, I would give the county constituency 
an opportunity of that, hut of course they must not 
close during the dinner hour — any time except between 
12 and 2, or something of that sorb. There would be 
no difficulty about that. 

8090. You are in favour of the official charges being 
contributed to by either the Exchequer or the local 
authority? — I have a very strong opinion that they 
should fall upon the local authority with a contribution 
from the Exchequer. The local authorities have proved 
to be a very good authority with respect to elections 
for all other purposes, and they would be so for parlia- 
mentary purposes, and the expenses would be less. 
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Then if the Exchequer contribution were what I suggest, 
namely, four-fifths of the present cost, I think it would 
cover practically the whole cost of the election. 

3091. You think the county council should fix the 
remuneration of the returning officer ?— Yes. 

3092. Who does it now ? — It is subject to taxation 
by the county court judge, but in practice it is seldom 
if ever taxed. 

3093. Is it a fixed charge ? — No, it is not fixed. It 
is a very elastic charge and a good many complaints 
are made, hut the candidates do not like to tax the 
costs of returning officers. It should not be left to the 
candidates. It is inconvenient. 

3094. You consider that in a great many details 
much expense can he saved by using the post P — Yes. 

3095. Is it a fact that each candidate has to pay the 
cost of the conveyance of all ballot-boxes by road P — 
Yes. If proportional representation were in force it is 
quite clear in county constituencies the counting could 
not take place the next day. Then the ballot-boxes 
might all be sent by post. The writ for the election, 
which is a most important document, comes by post ; 
but the ballot-boxes are taken by cabs, and sometimes 
by bicycle to the counting place, and it is not always 
satisfactory. I know in my experience that the post 
would he a much more satisfactory and secure way of 
doing it. 

3096. From the point of view of maintaining order, 
would you see any objection to the counting being 
delayed for several days? — It would he far better, I 
think. 

3097. There is no objection, you think? — No, no 
objection. 

3098. You do not think it would cause unrest, having 
an interval between polling and counting ? — No, I think 
not. There would not he so much unrest as we have 
now. There is some hope that in some of the county 
constituencies the votes can he counted the same night. 
The most difficult case I had was in Huntingdon, where 
we did count the same night. The excitement got very 
great indeed, and I then said I would never count again 
the some day. 

3099. Are all those matters left in the hands of the 
sheriff ? — Yes. 

3100. Would you be prepared to support the appoint- 
ment of a permanent electoral officer such as they 
have in one or two Australian Colonies ? — Yes, it would 
be far better, I think. 

3101. An officer who would have his deputies in 
each locality P — No ; I did not apprehend your question. 
I should appoint in each locality a returning officer who 
should be answerable to the local authority. 



3102. (Sir Courtenay Ebert.) The locality being 
whatP — The constituency. 

3103. ( Mr . Edwin Montagu.) What is the exact 
reason why a county council election costs only 
about half what a parliamentary election costs. How 
is the money saved? — Simply from the fact that the 
county council framed a scale which is much lower than 
the parliamentary scale in the schedule to the Ballot 
Act for the payment of the whole of the expenses. 

3104. And in your opinion the service which they 
get is as efficient ? — Quite — it is exactly the some. 

3105. With regai’d to elections all being held on 
one day, there is a difference in the time which has to 
elapse between the issue of the writ and the nomination 
and the polling in county districts and in urban districts ? 
— Yes. 

3106. How would you get over that difficulty P — By 
making both the longer period, that is to say, bringing 
the urban districts up to the county. 

3107. And not reducing the county ? — Not reducing 
the county. 

3108 (Sir Charles Eliot.) You prefer the second 
ballot to what is called the alternative vote P — Yes. 

3109. Have you any objection to the alternative 
vote P — No. 

3110. Do you think either would work equally well P 
— I think from my practical experience, the second 
ballot would work easily — that is all. I see no difficulty 
about the second ballot. We still have in the county 
constituencies men who are not very well educated, aud 
they are afraid of any machinei-y. 

3111. Do you thank with the laager constituencies 
contemplated by the proportional representation system 
that the expense would he very much increased ? — The 
expense would depend upon the number of members to 
be returned, but it must be very much larger. A large 
constituency to-day costs very much more than a small 
one. Take a concrete case — the borough of Cambridge 
(which I know well), and any division of the county. 
The expenses of the county compared with the borough 
are about three times the amount. That would be 
multiplied by making a larger constituency, going over 
a greater area. For instance, if there were five 
membere, it would mean taking two counties, so far as 
my locality is concerned, with a great deal of travelling 
and with poor railway accommodation for getting from 
one extreme point to another, and the cost of canvassing, 
of course, would be very much increased. There might 
be a set off if two or three candidates were running 
on the same ticket, and then in some of their expenses 
there would he a saving ; but the idea of proportional 
representation is rather to the contrary — that they 
would not run on the same ticket. 



The witness withdrew. 



NINETEENTH DAY. 



Thursday, 22nd July 1909. 



Members present: 

LORD RICHARD FREDERICK CAVENDISH ( Chairman ). 

Right Hon. Lord Lochbe of Gowrie, LLJ). I Sir Charles Norton Eliot, K.C.M.G., C.B., 

LL.D., D.CJj. 

Sir Courtenay Ilbebt, K.O.B., K.O.S.I., CXE. | Mi*. John Waller Hill s, M.P. 

Mi- Charles D. Robertson ( Secretary ). 



Mr. J. Fischer Williams called in and examined. 



3112. (0*<*h»®.) You are, I Mime, a tarriataP- 8114. M yon ime Mowed the mitaee tJU. 
y es ' has been given before this Commission P — To a certain 

'3113. And you are Treasurer of the Proportional ertent, not bo yeiycloBely; hut I hme had “ »PP”; 
Representation Society P— I am, and I was the draftsman tumty of_ considering m T?™ jL 

for the Society of the Municipal Representation Bill. 



memorandum and the memorandum of Mr. Gordon. 



N 
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I have also read Mr. Renwick Seager’s evidence and 
Mr . Boras ton's evidence. 

3115. With reference to Lord Eversley's evidence, 
you wish to make some observations ? — I have gone 
through that evidence, and there are one or two things 
that f should like to say about it. In the first place I 
would like to take the memorandum as printed which 
was submitted by Lord Eversley. I do not, of course, 
attempt to deal with the historical part of it, that is 
out of my province ; but with regard to the detailed 
criticism of the actual working of the system, there 
are a few things I should like to say. Lord Eversley 
on page 4 of Ins memorandum states, in defence of the 
present system of election, that it is extremely unlikely 
that the min ority of the whole voters would under the 
system of one-member districts return a majority of 
members • he says, I think, further, that he does not 
believe that such a case has occurred in the past ; and 
he adds that it is just as likely to occur, if not more so, 
under a system of five- or seven-membered constituencies 
suchas that proposed by the Proportional Representation 
Society. As to that, I believe it is not disputed that 
in 1874 a minority of electors did actually return a 
majority of member's. That can be verified by the 
official returns. It has been stated long ago in Lord 
Avebury’s book, and I have never heard it contra- 
dicted. 

8116. Is it not in fact largely dependent upon the 
way in which the uncontested seats are counted P — I 
do not think so as to the 1874 election ; but I should not 
like to be positive.as to that.* With regard to the 1886 
election, Lord Courtney has stated in evidence that the 
event happened in that year. As to that, the statistician 
who compiled the figures on which Lord Courtney 
relied is Mr. Rooke Corbett of Manchester, and no 
doubt that result does depend on the allowance that 
you make for the uncontested elections. Those uncon- 
tested elections in 1886 were particularly large in 
Ireland; and the consequence of that is that the 
allowance that Mr. Corbett makes for Ireland accounts, 
as I under-stand, for the discrepancy between the results 
as stated by Lord Eversley and Lord Courtney based 
on Mr. Corbett’s evidence. I have got here Mr. Cor- 
bett’s statement of the process which he followed ; he 
says : “ It seems to me reasonable to suppose that 
" those changes of public opinion which affected the 
“ contested constituencies affected the uncontested con- 
“ stituencies also, and, therefore, in estimating the 
“ number of voters in an uneontested constituency I 
“ have assumed that the strength of each party varied 
“ from one election to another in the same ratio as in 
“ the contested constituencies in the same county ” ; I 
suppose in some cases that must be read “ the adjoining 
coimty or counties.” 

8117. (Mr. J. W. Sills.) It has been said that that 
is an under-estimate, I think, and that you ought to 
allow a bigger turnover or a large allowance to the 
party that carries the uneontested seat; that is a 
criticism I have seen made on those figures of 
Mr. Corbett’s P — Yes, that is of course a question of 
opinion, and any opinion I could offer about it would 
be valueless ; but if that criticism was adopted it would 
strengthen Mr. Corbett’s figures, because the uncon- 
tested elections in Ireland would cai-ry a large number 
of votes. 

8118. I was talking of England rather than of 
Ireland. I think you cannot regard Ireland as in pari 
materia with England — it is so different. 

3119. (Chairman.) But whatever calculation you 
take, your opinion is that minorities do not receive 
their proper representation P — The minority plainly 
does not. Occasionally it happens that the majority do 
not get the majority of representation to which they 
are entitled. The anomalous result in 1886 which is 
alleged to have been arrived at was certainly due to the 
Irish elections. Ireland being part of the United 
Kingdom, you have to take it in, and I do not see on 



* Note by Witness .— On a reference to Lord Avebury's 
book I see that the accuracy of the total result in 1874 is a 
question of the manner in which uneontested seats are 
counted. But all parties agree that, taking the contested 
seats only, m that year a minority of electors returned a 
majority of members. 



what system you can exclude Ireland in your fi Curp 
in driving vonr Perils I might pog J 

m this connection that I think you have had evidence 
from Mr. Parker Smith, who states, on the mathe 
matical question, that when the opinion of the country 
is divided into two political paities which are nearly 
equal, then the probability is that when the supported 
of these two parties are m the proportion of A to B 
the members returned will he in the proportion of A? 
to B s . If one tests that by the elections in Great 
Britain, tliat is not quite so. The proportions— I have 
got some figures here-are not e 



A J to B 3 ; that is to say, the majority does not get quite 
such a large over-representation as those figures 
suggest. It seems to me that all these merely mathe- 
matical statements must be taken with a certain 
qualification, because they are always liable to be 
falsified by the fact that you get voters of particular 
opinions concentrated in particular districts. I speak 
not as a mathematician, because I am not a mathe- 
matician, hut I understand that the mathematical 
element must go upon the basis that you are dealing 
with homogeneous tilings, and when you get con- 
stituencies which vary in the nature of the political 
opinion, which is mainly aggregated there, all those 
purely mathematical questions are, as it were, thrown 
out of gear-. For instance, in England there is always, 
from the party point of view, an unnecessary concen- 
tration of Liberal votes in Wales ; you might, I imagine, 
spare the overplus of Liberal votes in Wales and yet 
retain your majority iu Wales and affect constituencies 
in England. Similarly in tbe home counties, I should 
think the concentration applies the other way. I 
should like to say generally with regard to those 
figures, that even if the A 3 to B 3 rule did hold good 
as to Great Britain (I do not think it does), when you 
have added Ireland, the postulate of even distribution 
of parties no longer applies, and the security against 
the return of a majority of members by a minority of 
voters is greatly diminished. 

3120. The rule might hold good for the whole of 
Great Britain, but if you take in L-eland yon must 
admit that it puts the rule outP — If you take in 
L-eland your security for any definite correspondence 
between voters and members is greatly weakened. I 
do not think it holds good — it plainly does not, tested 
by previous results, at all events — for Great Britain, 
though no doubt normally the majority of votes is 
exaggerated by the majority of members. But to come 
back to Lord Eversley’s criticism, I think he said that 
this unjust result was just as likely to occur in a 
system of constituencies returning several members. 
I submit that in theory to begin with that cannot be 
tine, for this reason — that in each of the larger con- 
stituencies all the seats except the last are, as a general 
rule, allotted to members who each represents a block of 
electors which we call the quota ; they have got to get 
the quota. Then you come down to the last seat, and 
it is only the last seat, as a general rule, the allotment 
of which is determined by a bare majority of the 
electors hitherto unrepresented ; you have got solid 
blocks up to then; it is only when. you come to the last 
seat that a hare majority carries the day. In other 
words, it is only the last seat which goes according 
to the present system as if you" were fighting a single- 
member constituency ; and it is only with reference to 
the last seat that you get an unrepresented minority, 
because up till then yon have got it that each member 
is returned by a quota of people who are behind him ; 
it is not until you get to the allotment of the last seat 
that yon find necessarily a certain proportion of people 
left who are not or may not be represented. 

3121. That largely depends, does it not, upon 
whether the electors have filled in their third and 
foiu'th preferences P — I am not quite sure that I follow 
the question. 

8122. Does not the fact whether the last member 
to be elected does or does not obtain a quota, 
largely depend upon whether the electors have 
used or have not used their preferences ? — Yes : ui 
many cases of course the last member elected equally 
will have a quota, but still there will be even after that 
a certain number less than the quota who will not have 
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aot representation ; and tlmfc is quite independent of 
the fact of liow many preferences have been expressed. 
In a five-member constituency your quota is one-sixth 
plus one, and assuming that all your five members 
elected get each a quota, the result will be that you 
have represented accurately five-sixths plus five of the 
elec tore ; therefore it may be that one-Bixth minus five 
will remain unrepresented. They are of course repre- 
sented in the sense that after the election the majority 
of them will be in general accord with some one or 
more of the five members already elected; but if they 
we re a small totally independent group they would not 
be represented. But the point is this : that the field 
of error in the proportional system seems to me to 
be narrowed down, the field of possible non-repre- 
sentation is narrowed down, to the lowest point, and 
therefore the chance of an inaccurate representation of 
the whole body of electors is very much diminished. 
I think yon can test the difference between the two 
systems by taking the extreme case which Lord Eversley 
mentions on page seven of his Memorandum. Ho 
points ont that on a system of single-member consti- 
tuencies if the majorities and minorities were evenly 
spread all over the country, then the majority would 
have more seats than it is strictly entitled to ; in 
fact it would in the extreme case have all the seats. 
In that extreme case the advantage of proportional 
representation is apparent, because the proportional 
system secures proper representation for the minorities 
in a case of that kind. For instance, in Wales 
under the present system the Liberals monopolise 
the representation. Under the five-member constitu- 
ency system they would get an additional advantage in 
each constituency, but they would not monopolise the 
representation. These are perhaps to some extent 
theoretical considerations. I am not a mathematician 
and I do not want to lay too much stress upon them. 
I think the best answer to the suggestion that the 
proportional system may produce errors similar to 
those under the single-member system is, the results 
actually arrived at in different countries ; and I should 
like to call attention to the figures. I have three sets 
of figures — the figures for the Belgian election in 
1908, the Finnish election in 1909, and the Tasmanian 
election in 1900. [fl'he witness put in the figures us 
follows : — ] 



Belgian Elections, 1008. 





Votes 

obtained. 


Seats 


Seats in 


Parties. 


actually 

obtained. 


proportion 
to Votes. 


Catholics 


515,926 


37 


36 


Liberals and Socialists 


633,258 


43 


44* 


Christian Democrats - 


16,095 


1 1 


1 



Finland Elections, 1909. 



Parties. 


Votes | 
obtained. 


Seats ^ 
actually 
obtained.! 


Seats in 
proportion 
to Votes. 


Socialists - - 1 


336,659 


84 


80 


Old Finns - 


198,635 


48 


47 


Young Finns • 


121,006 


28 


29 


Swedish Nationalists - 


104,107 


25 


25 


Agrarians 


56,649 


13 


13 


Religious Labourers - 


i 23,120 


2 


6 



Tasmanian Elections, 1909. 



Labour Party - 


18,802 


12 


11-7 


N ou-Socialists 


29,286 


18 | 


18-3 



• The figures for Liberals and Socialists are given together 
because in several constituencies these parties presented a 
common list. 



3128. In this connection, do you consider that the 
Belgian and Fi nni sh methods are analogous to the 
scheme of the Proportional Representation Society ? — 
They are analogous ; they are not identical, of course. 

3124. Do you t hin k that deductions from them are 
a fair comparison? — Tea, I think so, for this purpose. 
It will he observed, for instance, in the Belgian elec- 
tions that the Catholics or Conservatives obtained 
515,926 votes and got 37 seats ; in strict proportion 
they ought to have got 36 — that of course is very near. 
The Liberals and Socialists, who are treated together, 
because in several constituencies they were put forward 
in one list, obtained 633,258 votes, and they got 43 
Beats; they ought to have got 44. The Christiun 
Democrats, a small independent party, got a little over 
16,000 votes; they ought to have got one seat, and 
did actually get one seat. In Finland, the Socialists 
were the largest single party, they got 336,659 votes ; 
they got 84 seats, they ought to have got 80 seats ; 
and so down, through the Old Finns, who actually got 
48 seats, and should have got 47 ; the Young Finns, 
who got 28 seats, and should have got 29 ; the Swedes, 
who got 25 seats, and should have got 25 ; the 
Agrarians, who got 13 seats, and should have had 13 ; 
and a small party called, called the Religious Labourers, 
with 28,000 votes, who actually got two seats, and 
should have had six. That is, perhaps, interesting, 
because it shows that it is the smallest party which, 
equally under this system as under the present system, 
is at a slight disadvantage, because if they are widely 
scattered and do not get the quota, or the equivalent 
of the quota, in any one constituency, you may have 
several small parties which do not get representation. 

3125. Do you consider that they are under a less 
disadvantage than they would be under the present 
system ? — Obviously. 

3126. (Mr. J. W. Sills.) What is the size of the 
Finnish constituencies ? — I think I am right in saying 
that in one case the constituency returned as many 
as 23 members. I heard a speech made yesterday 
afternoon. 

3127. I think it is 22. 

3128. ( Lord Locliee.) Is that the Helsingfors district ? 
— Yes. The Nyland district which includes Helsingfors. 

3129. (Mr. J. W. Sills.) We were shown the voting 
papers? — Yes, I believe that one constituency in the 
north, which is a very thinly populated district, returned 
only one member. 

3130. The reason why I ask the question is that it 
looks as though a very small party, widely scattered, 
would still suffer, though to a less extent, under the 
proportional system P — That is so. I agree that a very 
small party, widely scattered, would certainly suffer. 

3131. And the smaller the constituency the more it 
suffers — the smaller the number of members in the 
constitueucy ? — Yes, the larger the number of members 
per constituency the more likely it is to get accurate 
representation. There is a certain limit set by prac- 
tical considerations to the indefinite extension of 
constituencies. 

3132. (Chairman.) And what are the results of the 
Tasmanian elections ? — I understand that Tasmania at 
the present time is divided substantially between the 
Labour party and then 1 opponents, called the Non- 
Socialists. The Labour party at the last elections 
polled 18,802 votes and got 12 seats, and their strict 
proportion would have been 11 ■ 7. The Non-Socialists 
polled 29,286 votes, and they got 18 seats ; their strict 
proportion would have been 18 4 3. Those figures are 
not official, hut they are given by Professor Nanson of 
Melbourne, one of the foremost advocates of propor- 
tional representation in Australia, and I think they 
may be taken as accurate. 

3133. As the result of the Tasmanian election, has 
the effect of proportional representation been to reduce 
it to a two-party Bystem, as you suggest in your 
figures ? — Upon that, point 1 cannot speak with first- 
hand knowledge of Tasmania. I understand that you 
have had the Agent-General before you . I imagine that 
where there is any one huge party with a very definite 
programme which rouses considerable hostility, as 
perhaps the Labour party’s programme may do, it will 
necessarily be accompanied by a concentration of 
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people wlio ore opposed to it, and that of course will 
result in the two-party system. From my own point 
of view it alwayB seems to me that the two-party 
system is an essential result of human nature acting in 
politics. I have always thought that its supporters 
have not sufficient faith in it when they suggest 
that by introducing a really democratic system of 
representation you are going to do away with it. It 
may be to some extent modified, but in its essence I 
believe it goes to the bottom of human nature and that 
it will be persistent in any country, at any rate in any 
country such as ours, which has been used to 
Parliamentary government. 

3134. Now, taking into consideration Parliament 
not only as a legislative body, but as an executive body 
as well, do you anticipate any danger from the majority 
becoming small P — I do not. I think that the traditions 
of English life and the general character of English 
human nature, and even the political tradition in this 
country, would always tend to the carrying on of 
parliamentary government by a stable executive, which 
will be rendered not less stable by the fact that you 
have an accurate representation. If I may say so, I 
think, ns a matter of common sense, looking at the 
world at the present time, one finds the group system 
existing in countries which have got single-member 
districts, both in Germany, in Prance, and in Italy. 
I am inclined to say, at any rate with regard to Ger- 
many, that that is the result of the fact that the 
Reichstag does not control the Executive. With regard 
to Prance, it is only, I think I am right in saying, since 
the introduction of the Third Republic that they have 
got a parliamentary executive, and they have not, I 
think, yet adapted their institutions thoroughly to the 
changed conditions. Similarly, in Italy they have not 
the tradition of a parliamentary executive that we have 
had in England for so long. To return to the cor- 
respondence of members with possibilities of errors, if 
you compare the figures that I have given with the 
results under the single-member-constituency system, 
whether you use the second ballot or you do not, in the 
United Kingdom, Australia, the German empire, and 
Prance, the superiority of the proportional system in 
this respect is, I think, manifest. I have not got the 
figures for England, France, and Germany, but I under- 
stand that you have already got them. They are easily 
accessible. To revert to Lord Eversley's memorandum, 
I think his criticisms on this point are a little incon- 
sistent ; because, having said that there is no greater 
security under the proportional system for a cor- 
respondence of a majority of votes with a majority of 
members, he goes on to urge what I may perhaps 
without disrespect say is the usual argument, that a 
majority of members proportionate to a majority of 
voters is too sm al l for carrying on the business of the 
House of Commons. But if proportional representation 
is less likely than the present system to give accurate 
results, I think there is very little force in that criticism. 
That is not a criticism which lies in the mouth of a man 
who admits that the proportional system gives more 
accurate results : because you cannot say at one and the 
same time that it gives less accurate results, and say 
that your majority will be so small that you will not be 
able to cany on the government. After that, Lord 
Eversley adds some remarks which I think really tell 
strongly against the present system. He says that the 
opinion of the country is hardly exhibited in its full 
force by the votes on either side given at a general 
election, and he cites the elections of 1874, 1880 1886 
and 1890 ; he says, I think, that in all chose cases the 
reaction against the then government was very much 
stronger than the votes actually showed. Of course 
that is obviously a matter of opinion, about which 
people may differ; but if that is true, it is a very 
Berious criticism of the present method of election, 
because it means that as the electors only had two 
alternative candidates from which to choose, at any 
rate till 1906 (and the third alternative then was 
probably m the direction of greater extremity rather 
than a more moderate course), the choice which the 
elector made was not the true expression of his views. 
In other words, according to Lord Eversley, there is a 
large body of moderate opinion which is voiceless in the 



nouse oi commons ; oeeause cue substance of whatli 
says is that though people disapprove of the govermiiPiu 
and really want to be hostile to it, yet party ties areT 
strong that they would rather vote for their own mm 
when they have only got to choose between him and a 
member of the opposition, than go right over to th» 
other side. That is really only another way of sari™ 
that the choice of the electors is unduly narrowed 



3135. (Afr. J. W. Hills.) Is not Lord Eversley’s 
criticism rather on human nature than on the electoral 
system P I read him as meaning that a man may ohanee 
his opinion but will not change his vote ; and however 
many grades of opinion you give him, I think Lord 
Eversley’s criticism still holds good P — He expresses it 
of course, as a defence of the present system of 
elections. I do not wish to he thought to take an 
unduly idealist view of human nature in this respect, 
but I think if you give human nature more than two 
alternative candidates from which to choose, the chances 
are that it would take advantage of them. 

3136. So far as Lord Eversley means that the 
change in the country is probably greater than the 
change in actual votes transferred, it is a matter of 
opinion, of course ; hut would you not think that there 
is a good deal to be said for his view ?— Yes, I do rather 
assent to it. From one’s own observation, I think one 
constantly finds people who are dissatisfied with the 
existing party or the existing Government ; at the same 
time, a man will say, when he sees actually before him 
the candidate of the other party, “ I cannot vote for 
that man,” and he gives his vote to his original party. 

3137. (Chair mini.) Your next point deals with the 
actual number of members in various constituencies. 
I understand that the Proportional Representation 
Society do not lay down any definite rules on that 
matter P — Certainly not. 

3138. So that Lord Eversley’s criticism in that part 
of his memorandum really falls to the ground ? — Yes, 
I think so. If I might do so, I should like to refer to 
Lord Eversley’s criticism at the bottom of page 7 of 
liis memorandum. He assumes, for the purpose of his 
criticism, that England bus been divided into five- 
membered constituencies which return two Conserva- 
tives, two Liberals, and one Independent member — 1 
am using his own terms for the political parties — and he 
makes the assertion that a five-membered constituency 
will, on the main issue, give no verdict. I should like 
to challenge that proposition altogether. In the first 
place, it is a suggestion that when a constituency is 
equally divided between two opinions there is some- 
thing wrong about having divided representation. I 
challenge that point of view altogether. I think that 
if you have a constituency equally divided between two 
opinions, the best method of representation is to diride 
the representation between the two opinions. But there 
is a further criticism. Lord Eversley assumes that the 
Independent member in that case does not give any 
views — has no attitude-— as to the main question before 
the electors. I think, if I may say so, that is probably 
likely to be untrue. Supposing that your so-called 
Independent member is either an Irish Nationalist or a 
Labour member (which is the most probable case), 
surely it is contrary to the plain facts of political life 
to suggest that in 1886 such a man would not have 
given on opinion on Home Rule, that in 1906 he would 
have had nothing to say about the Fiscal question, and 
that in 1909 ho had no views on the Budget. You 
cannot conceive of Buch a man standing for a con- 
stituency under modern conditions ; and, remember, it 
is a large constituency with 50,000 or 60,000 voters, 
and he wants something like 10,000 to vote for him. 
He cannot be entirely independent and Bay that he 
takes no attitude on the main question before the 
electors. He may say that be does not sympathise 
with either of the great parties altogether, but he must 
have an attitude on any great burning question of the 
day. 



3139. In this connection do you consider that your 
plan would enable more independent members to be 
returned P — Of course, independent members in the 
strict sense, that is to say, people who have no party 
ties at all, I do not , think would be returned in any 
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large numbers. I tliink that yon might occasionally 
expect that you would get a certain number of men of 
great national distinction returned. •- 

3140. We have referred to them usually as people 
of the character of Mr. Harold Cox and Lord Hugh 
Cecil. Do you think more men like them would be 
returned P — Yes, I think certainly more men of Lord 
Hugh Cecil’s attitude would be returned. It is difficult 
to say with regard to Mr. Harold Cox ; but I should 
say certainly that you would get a larger representation 
of people of that kind. If I may go on to Lord 
Eversley’s figures, he has given some very interesting 
detailed figures showing how t hing s would work out. 
In the first place, it is to be observed that he assumes 
a constituency with 30,000 voters returning five mem- 
bers. In practice a five-membered constituency would 
probably have from 50,000 to 60,000 voters, because 
from 10,000 to 12,000 on the present basis on the 
average go to a seat. That does not affect, of course, 
the value of Lord Eversley's figures, except in so far 
as the successful organisation of voters, which he 
suggests would be on evil, would be veiy much more 
easily carried out the smaller the number to be dealt 
with. That is one point I wish to make out of the 
use of, quite unintentionally, unduly small numbers as 
illustrating the proportional system. Lord Eversleyat 
the beginning of his observations says that the Bcheme 
is framed so as to give an initial advantage to an 
independent candidate, because he will secure his 
return, he Bays, “ if he obtains one-sixth of the votes 
“ plus one, whereas he is only entitled to be returned 
“ according '‘to mathematical proportion if he gets 
“ one-fifth of the votes.” It would be equally reasonable 
to say that on the present system a member who is to 
represent a whole constituency is only to he returned 
if he gets the whole of the votes. The present system 
may disfranchise a majority of the electors minus two 
of that constituency; the proportional system may 
disfranchise an infinitely smaller proportion, varying 
of course with the Bize of the constituency. Then 
Lord Eversley goes on; he gives four imaginary 
instances where either an independent candidate is 
elected with less than a quota of votes, or where 
a larger party gets one member less than a smaller 
party. Now the first and last, the first and fourth 
of those instances, ore cases where four quotas of 
electors in a five-membered constituency, that is to 
say, -J-ths + 4, have already got their true representa- 
tion, and the only question remaining is the allot- 
ment of the last seat ; you will find that that is so if 
you look at his evidence — that in each case there are 
four members elected with a quota ; •consequently what 
you have to do is, you have to consider rather leas than 
Jths of the constituency, and you have to consider 
whom they are to choose for their member. In Lord 
Eversley’s instances there are three or four competitors 
for that seat, and in each case the successful eom- 
titor is the man who has behind him the largest 
dy of supporters ; that is to say, the man who would 
succeed on the present system (as the Attercliffe result 
showed), because Lord Eversley assumes throughout 
that no use is made of the transferable vote so far as 
this last seat is concerned. For example, in his first 
instance he gives the Conservative with 2,850 votes, the 
Liberal with 3,396 votes, and the Independent with 
3,750 votes, and he claims against the system that the 
independent man gets the seat. Well, that is exactly 
the result which would follow on the present system 
where you have got one seat to go between three 
parties. And Lord Eversley assumes that no use is 
made of the transferable vote in this election. If the 
Conservative supporters had chosen to prefer the 
Liberal to the Independent, or vice vs rad, they could 
influence the result. Similarly, with regard to his 
fourth instance, there you have two Independents, one 
with 3,000 votes and the other with 2,996 votes, one 
Conservative with 2,600 votes, and one Liberal with 
2,400 votes. Well, the highest Independent, exactly 
like Attercliffe, gets the seat. But really Lord 
Eversley's complaint against the proportional system 
as to tins is, as to the allotment of the last seat, that it 
produces the same result as the present system, which 
he himself supports. That is his complaint ; and it 



surely is not fair to criticise the new system upon the 
ground that in certain respects it so allots the last seat 
m a constituency that it reproduces the possible sources 
of error which exist under the present system. It hn.« 
narrowed them enormously. Now the second and 
third of Lord Eversley'B instances ore cases where the 
party with fewer votes gets more representation. It is 
quite trae that this may happen in cases which are very . 
rare in practice. We never claim that our system is 
absolutely perfect ; you cannot devise, 1 think I am 
right in saying, the absolutely perfect system ; but a 
result of that kind only occurs when a foil use is not 
made of the transferable votes. For instance, in Lord 
Eversley'B second instance you have got the Conserva- 
tive with 4,150 votes, the Liberal with 3,398 votes, and 
the Independent with 3,750 votes. You assume that of 
the 3,398 supporters of the Liberal not even 400 (or 
just over 400) display no preference for the Independent 
candidate, say, over the Conservative. If they did, 
they would bring up the Independent candidate’s poll 
to an excess over the Conservative, and that would 
destroy the supposed injustice of the proportional 
system. The transferable vote has only to be used, 
and used by a very small proportion of the voters in 
that respect, to destroy the injustice of the larger party 
getting a smaller number of representatives. The 
same criticism applies to the third instance, that they 
do not use the transferable vote. If they chose to use 
the transferable vote that anomaly would disappear. 
You see, if quite a small proportion, namely, 401, to be 
accurate, out of the 3,398 displayed a preference for 
the Independent over the Conservative, they would put 
the Independent in, and the anomaly would not exist. 
In the vast majority of cases no doubt that result would 
be the one that would actually happen. Then as to the 
great practical difficulties of the scheme, Lord Eversley 
seems to think that you will not be able to get candi- 
dates to stand in cases where their chances of election 
are remote. I do not think that is the present 
experience in this country ; I cannot speak with very 
direct knowledge, of course, hub I have certainly known 
many cases in which people have stood for quite hope- 
less seats. And then, as to whether party organisers 
will advise their supporters to mark a definite order of 
preference as between candidates, probably they will do 
so in some cases and not in others. 

3141. You do not recommend that the marking 
of a preference should be necessary to make the vote 
valid? — I should be against it. I do not see what 
right you have got to make a man declare a preference 
unless he actually feels it, and to penalise him unless 
he exercises it. I think that a man is entitled to say, 

“ I vote for Mr. A., who is my real representative, and 
I do not care for any of the other candidates.” 

3142. So far as the practical difficulties are con- 
cerned, I should like to ask yon with regard to the 
independent candidate : Will not the expenses of the 
independent candidate be very much increased in these 
large constituencies if he is not standing in connection 
with anyone else? — I have not any practical know- 
ledge, of course, of electioneering. I should say that 
in some cases they might be increased ; in other cases 
I do not think they would be. I should think they 
might even be d imini shed. Of course, if an indepen- 
dent candidate has to go down to a large constituency 
where he is not known, at all, and has to make himself 
known, and has to, as it were, pick out his supporters 
all over a large town such as Manchester or Birming- 
ham, I can quite understand that his expenses might 
be higher than, say, those of a man who is fighting a 
single-membered constituency under the present system 
But supposing he is well known in the country as the 
representative of certain definite views, and supposing 
that he goes down to a part of the country where those 
views (as would he probable) have already a consider- 
able support, then I think he could work hifi hu-ge 
constituency pi*obably much more cheaply than a single- 
membered constituency at the present time, because 
liis name would be on attraction and people who were 
sympathetic would vote for him naturally without the 
beating up and the objectionable details of canvassing 
which are necessary to induce indifferent or apathetic 
electors to go to the polL 
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3143. (Sir Courtenay Ilbert.) It has been suggested 
that, apart from personal canvassing, the mere necessary 
expenses in postcards and placards would be a very 
serious item if you increase the size of the constituency ? 
—I should be disposed to assent to that with regard to 
the first class of candidate that I mentioned, who goes 
down to a place and has to make himself known ; but 
with regard to the class of candidate who is already 
well known, ho might, I think, expect to get on without 
the same amount of expense, without anything like a 
proportionate expense as to postcards and placards and 
so on. For instance, might I illustrate what I am 
saying by a suggestion as to the City of London? 
I can well understand that if a candidate for the City 
was, let us say, already well known as a great banker, 
as a great financier, or a great merchant in some form 
or other, it would not be necessary for him to placard 
the city and send out postcards in the same way as 
a less weH known candidate would find it necessary 



bO UO. , , , 

3144. (Mr. J. W. Hills.) I t hi nk you have taken an 
exceptional constituency in the City, have you not ?— 
No doubt the City is a constituency sui generis. 

3145. I think organisers would tell you that what 
brings votes iB the personal solicitation of the candi- 
date?— No doubt that is so with regard to the votes 
of the less reflective paid of the population. The kind 
of constituency that I have got in my mind and the 
kind of candidate is the case of a man who is identified 
with some particular movement of national interest who 
goes down to a part of the country which I may call the 
headquarters of that movement. Them I do not think 
his expenses should he at all high. I should t hink they 
ought to be less than those of an ordinary man who 
Tina to fight a closely contested constituency. 

3146. Are you not taking there a man who is not 
an independent candidate, bnt a man who stands at 
the wing of one of the hig parties ? A man of that 
sort would be adopted by one of the parties and put on 
the party list for that particular place, would he not ? — 
He might or he might not. Your question, if I may 
say so, indicates a view to which I am myself inclined ; 
that is to say, that you would find in practice that the 
number of men who stood entirely independent of any 
party would probably be small. My own view is that 
the introduction of the proportional system will make 
for considerably greater freedom inside the party; that 
you will not be able to get rid out of your party of certain 
national elements, and people of national standing who 
attract a certain amount of support and will be 
valuable to you. It is a necessary correlative of that, 
that you must give them greater freedom ; you must 
have greater liberty within the party itself. It is 
perhaps rather invidious to mention individuals, hut I 
should have thought it possible that you could conceive 
of Mr. Harold Cox, whose name lias been mentioned, 
standing for, let us say, Manchester. His views there 
would be very well known. It might be that he would 
feel so strongly on certain topics that he would 
prefer not to stand as identified with the Liberal Party, 
bnt I should have thought that his views were so well 
known in Manchester, and there might he such a 
section in Manchester as would rally to the well-known 
views that he holds, that his election expenses would 
be smaller than those that he has to face at the present 
time. But all this to some extent is speculation. I am 
not mi electioneering expert. 

3147. (Chairman.) One practical aspect of the 
matter must be dealt with : how would it tell on by- 
elections, when the whole constituency would have to 
be polled, would it not P — There have been two 
suggestions of course ns to by-elections. I do not 
understand that the Proportional Representation 
Society have expressed any decided view for one 
rather than the other. The two suggestions are either 
a poll of the whole constituency, or to take the plan 
which I think Mr. Joseph King mentioned to the 
Commission ; that is to say, to preseive, not necessarily 
tlie existing, but to preserve sub-divisions of a con- 
stituency for the pin-poses of by-elections, and let each 
candidate as he is chosen in order, as he is elected on 
the proportional system, declare his option for one of 
those divisions, and let him be considered as the 



member for that division for by-election purposes 
and if a by-election becomes necessary, poll that 
division. Either of those plans, I think, would be 
perfectly feasible. 

3148. Are you in a position to say, on behalf of the 
Proportional Representation Society, whether it would 
advocate such a plan P — I think I might go so far as 
to say that the Proportional Representation Society 
would have no objection whatever to that plan, and, 
indeed, I think the Proportional Representation Society 
would certainly accept it. It is not, of course, for 
them to accept it or reject it, but I should say that 
they would acquiesce in any solution of the by-election 
difficulty. I think if you did away with the necessity 
of securing re-election on taking office you would 
diminish the number of by-elections ; and I am also 
inclined to think that the importance of by-elections 
under the proportional system will be less than it is 
under the present system. There is just one other 
remark of Lord Eversley to which I should like to 
call attention — it is outside his memorandum. At 
question 2208 of his evidence he said that he does not 
think that the rise of a third party has altered the 
situation. I do not know whether, on consideration, 
he would adhere to that view. It appears to me quite 
obvious that it revolutionises the situation, because it 
makes the present system open to the criticism that 
is usually made against the Proportional system, 
namely, that no single party can obtain any strong 
majority. Obviously, under the existing system, when 
you have got three parties standing for a single seat, 
it is of course familiar to the Commission that very 
great anomalies may result. 

3149. You have also, I think, been through 
Mr. Gordon’s evidence ? — I have gone through 
Mr. Gordon’s memorandum ; it includes an un- 
published letter that lie sent to the “ Spectator.” He 
says in that letter, in the first place, that the list of 
candidates preposed at the 1908 illustrative election 
which the Proportional Representation Society held, 
made minority representation a foregone conclusion; 
and, secondly, he says that it cannot be proved by any 
test conducted under these conditions that the Society's 
scheme would, under the conditions of actual practice, 
lead to proportional representation. I have found it 
very difficult to understand that argument. At any 
election on a proportional system there will be several 
seats in one constituency, and there will he several 
candidates for those seats. The candidates will repre- 
sent different parties, no doubt, and the result will 
not be merely minority representation (Mr. Gordon 
seems to fall into, the usual error of supposing that 
we are asking for minority representation alone), but 
a representation of the constituency which is as 
accurate as practical conditions will allow, In the 
illustrative election, of coru-se, we had to choose as 
candidates men whose political opinions were well 
known ; one could not use the names of people whose 
views were not well known ; and some of them were 
of more eminence than others. In a real election, of 
course, the candidates will have to make themselves 
and their opinions known to the electors, but I really 
fail to see how that difference vitiates the results of 
the illustrative election as indicative of what would 
happen in a real constituency. Then Mi-. Gordon went 
on to criticise the 1906 illustrative election. He states 
that Mr. Keir Hardie, who was elected in that election 
— he got the quota on the first vote — would have been 
elected under our existing arrangements. That is hardly 
so. The Labour voters in that election numbered 3,572 
out of 12,398. 

3150. You are speaking of those who gave their 
first vote Mr. Hardie? — I think not. I think that 
includes people who voted for other Labour candidates. 

3151. You think that is the total Labour vote?-— 
Yes, I think so.* That is a little over one-fourth. 
Under our existing an-angements the Labour voters 
would have been distributed in five constituencies ; and 
it is quite possible — it is probable, that in none of them 
would they have had a majority ; consequently it 



[* I have referred to the figures of the 1906 election, and 
and that my memory was accurate on this point.— J • I • " - J 
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cert&taly is not true to say that under our existing 
arrangements Mr. Keir Hardie would have been elected. 

It is entirely a question of chance. It depends upon 
the geographical distribution of the voters. Then 
Mr. Gordon went on to object that that election did 
not result in the election of any candidates who “ really 
represented compact minorities,” and he instances 
Lord Hugh Cecil, who was not elected, Sir Thomas 
Whittaker and Mr. Philip Snowden, who also were not 
elected. As to Mr. Philip Snowden, of course his 
supporters had already a representative whose views 
would concur with their own, in Mr. Keir Hardie. 
Then, os to the supporters of Lord Hugh Cecil and 
Six- Thomas Whittaker, if you are to consider them as 
entirely distinct from both the Government and the 
Opposition, which is a highly doubtful point, their 
supporters did not amount to that fraction of the con- 
stituency which on the scheme is entitled to represen- 
tation. The remainder of Mr. Gordon's memorandum, 
apart from certain positive proposals, contains an 
objection to the operations subsequent to the first count 
under the proportional system, on the ground that the 
labour and expense involved are excessive. He arrives 
at that conclusion because in 1908 the only substantial 
result of those operations was to substitute the name 
of Mr. Burt for that of Mr. Henderson among the first 
five elected candidates. That is a conclusion from a 
single instance ; and even if one were to regard that 
single instance alone, it seems to me a strong thing 
to say that it is not worth rather more than four 
horn’s* labour by the returning officer and his staff to 
determine whether a member of one party or another 
is to have a seat in the House of Commons. I know of 
no method by which you can measure the comparative 
value of labour and expense with regard to the accuracy 
of the results, but I certainly should not have thought 
that four hours was too much to ascertain the accurate 
distribution of seats between two parties. 

3152. There is a difference, is there not, between 
the method which the Proportional Representation 
Society recommend and that adopted in Tasmania P — 
Tea, what the Proportional Representation Society 
recommends,* in the sense of what is in the Municipal 
Representation Bill, represents the Tas manian Bill at 
an earlier stage ; it does not represent the present Tas- 
manian Act. The present Tasmanian Act represents the 
most scientific mathematical accuracy, so far as I know, 
attainable. The Proportional Representation Society 
would of course gladly welcome that additional accuracy, 
hut they were doubtful how far it was necessary to 
adopt that further refinement which is obtained in 
Tasmania. I understand, however, that the Tas man ia n 
result has been very satisfactory and that they have 
had no difficulty. 

3153. In view of that result, that the working of the 
Act is satisfactory, would your Society be prepared to 
adopt the method in use there ? — Certainly, if it was to 
recommend itself to the British public as a whole. The 
objection of course from a popular point of view is that 
it is more intricate, and consequently a little more 
difficult to explain. 

3154. On the other hand, it removes largely the 
element of chance P — It absolutely removes of com-se 
the faint minimum element of chance which persists 
— but is so small that it is not worth considering 
fropi the practical point of view — in the original 
Tasmanian system. . 

3155. But from the popular point of view yon 
admit that it is a serious drawback? — No, I do not 
think it is ; I t hink the argument of chance will have 
to be used very unscrupulously to affect a popular 
audience in that way. I may say that in the Transvaal, 
in then- Municipal Representation Bill for Pretoria and 
Johannesburg, they have adopted our Municipal 
Representation Bill; they do not think the further 
refinement is necessary. It is a refinement. Ton 
know the nature of it, of coarse ? 

3156. Tea ? — They do not seem to have thought it 
necessary. It is a question of tactics entirely, and I 
should have been inolined to agree with them ; I should 
have been inclined to think that you could make a 
popular audience understand the old Tasmanian system 
rather more readily than the new refined Tasmanian 



system. That is a mere personal expression of opinion. 

If I may go hack to Mr. Gordon's evidence, he admits 
that the operation attained its end, and did produce as 
close an approximation as possible to proportional 
representation in the result. But then he says that 
this was the outcome of a happy accident. In doing 
that, of course, he treats as accidental the deliberate 
expression of the voters' preferences. If the voters 
had been otherwise minded, the result would have been 
different. We all agree to that. That is not to say 
that the result was accidental. Then he indulges in 
various speculations, os to whether in certain events 
the organisers of one party would have advised their 
followers to support the smaller party rather than a 
stronger parly opposed to them. Of course, I cannot 
go into that. One does not know. Then Mr. Gordon 
makes a general criticism to the effect that the pro- 

C jional system would put greater power into the 
ds of party organisers and party managers. I 
should like to conoede at once that the system of the 
single transferable vote does not destroy the advantages 
which come from a strict party discipline and strict 
cohesion; it reduces them, if I may say so, to their 
proper dimensions, and makes it quite impossible for 
party organisers to exolude a candidate whom a suffi- 
cient body of electors wish to see returned. That is to 
say, if a m a n has a quota behind him he must be elected, 
and he must he elected whatever the party organisers 
do. But Mr. Gordon shows very clearly that for the 
supporters of a party to number in order of preference 
— the exact order is generally immaterial — all the 
candidates of their own party, before they pass on to 
the candidates of any other party, gives an advantage 
to the party in question in the sense that it prevents 
the party from being deprived of its fair share of 
representation. In the 1908 illustrative election the 
large number of voters who gave their first and second 
preferences for Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George and 
then went over and gave their third preference to a 
Labour candidate, naturally tended to weaken the 
Liberal Party at the expense of the Labour Party — to 
make it less likely that the Liberal Party would get the 
third seat. That is perfectly true. But to go on 
and say that the system enables the "mere election 
manager," using Mr. Gordon’s expression, to “ increase 
“ by upwards of 50 per cent, the voting efficiency of 
" bis party” seems to me an undue appreciation of the 
real political value of party cohesion, and a great 
exaggeration, if I may say so, of the results which 
follow legitimately from a well-managed organisation. 
The best answer really to the argument that propor- 
tional representation would increase the power of party 
manag ers, to my mind is the fact that all the world 
over the party managers have always been against it. 
They are astute people who understand their own 
business. 

3157. Are they not against it because it would 
greatly increase their labours P — I do not think I should 
like to impute that motive to them. I think they are 
against it because it would decrease their power. I 
must say that I think that is a more natural attitude 
for them to assume. 

3158. (Sir Courtenay Tlbert.) Might one not say 
that they object to it because they work now under 
a system which they know how to work, and they would 
have to work under another system that they do not 
know how to work P — That is a true observation ; but 
I should like to say here, speaking for myself, that I 
quite recognise that party discipline and party cohesion 
represent valuable political work which is legitimately 
entitled to a certain advantage, and I do not think the 
proportional system destroys the valuable results of 
those qualities, which, properly exercised, are perfectly 
good qualities and perfectly valuable qualities. And it 
is curious to observe that Mi - . Gordon’s view of the 
Proportional Society’s proposals is really diametrically 
opposed to Lord Eversley’s view. He Bays that they 
would tend more to the advantage of the majority than 
of tiie minority ; he says that in answer to Question 2618 ; 
but Lord Eversley says on page 6 of his memorandum 
that it would weaken the majority and give a very 
undue advantage to cliques and sections. Those two 
criticisms cannot both be true ; they are mutually 
N 4 
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opposed. Our answer is that so far as possible within 
practical conditions, they would give their due share 
to both majorities and minorities. 

3159. [Ur. J. W. HiUs.) I think you said that you 
expected the majority's representatives would be smaller 
under the proportional system P— In tlie 
Commons, yes, it certainly would be smallei than 
under the present system. 

3160. But you thought that m spite of that the 
executive would still he stable? Yes, I think so. 

3161 I do not quite follow that. Do you think 
that th« stability of the elective is independent of the 
size of the majority which supports it J— Hot totahy 
independent of it. At the same time I think that the 
stability which results from a large majority is veiy 
greatly exaggerated in current political discussion. 

3162. I quite agree ; but is it not the usual expe- 
rience in England, that either a veiy small majority or 
a veiy large majority is unstable P— I do not think that 
was true of Lord Palmerston's majority at the end 
of the 'fifties and the early part of the 'sixties. I 
think he governed for a long time with a veiy small 
majority. My impression is that these veiy large 
majorities are to some extent the growth of recent 

yeal 3163. But I am not sure that your analogy as far 
back as the 'fifties is applicable to the present time, 
bearing in mind the change of the electorate in 1868 . 
—In discussing this question, of course one must not 
forget that certain new conditions to some extent will 
have been introduced by the proportional system. One 
cannot argue quite directly from the House of Commons 
as at present constituted to the House of Commons as 
it might exist under the proportional system. I think, 
for instance, that the convention or understanding 
which at present exists by which a Government is, 

I will not say forced, but is pushed, to consider an 
adverse division in the House of Commons, however 
obtained, as equivalent to a vote of no confidence, will 
be found to lie weakened under the proportional system. 
It is a convention, of course, which, like all unwritten 
conventions, has a veiy floating and uncertain margin. 

3164 And is entirely of modem times P — I believe 
that is so. 

3165. I do not think it rests, does it, on the electoral 
system P — No, but I think the assumption that a large 
majority is a necessity for Government, largely depends 
upon the existence, or supposed existence, of the 
necessity for the Government having at every moment 
in the House of Commons a majority in their favour 
even on quite minor questions. 

3166. Do you think that you could abolish it by a 
change in the system? Does it not rest upon some 
more fundamental alteration that has come over our 
political life? — I suppose it is because it is looked 
upon as an indication of the fact that the Government 
has lost the confidence of the House of Commons, 
that even a small minor defeat often leads to the 
resignation of the Government. 

3167. What I was leading up to is, that in spite of 
a small majority, we have here such a tradition of 
parliamentary government that it would tend to give 
stability to the executive. I do not quite follow on 
what the tradition exists, except on the two-party 
system. Are you not arguing in a circle there P — No ; 
what I meant to say was that English politicians have 
a thorough understanding of the fact that the executive 
depends upon Parliament, and therefore they are not 
likely, lightly and inconsiderately on minor issues, 
to refuse their confidence to a Government which upon 
the whole merits their support. 1 think you are not 
likely, for instance, to get the more impulsive decisions 
of some of the foreign chambers which have not got 
that sense of responsibility which comes from the fact 
that your executive Government for the time being 
depend upon the control of the majority of the repre- 
sentatives in the House of Commons. 

8168. Is not the real responsibility caused by the 
fact that the party that turns out the Government has 
to take the responsibility itself ? — No doubt that is one 
of the elements, and, no doubt, under the proportional 
system that element would exist and have its full play. 



3169. Just one more question about the independent 
member. You criticise Lonl Eversley’s statement 
that if a town had two members of each party and one 
independent member, the independent member would 
represent nobody P— I think what Lord Eversley said 
was that it would have given no verdict on the main 
issue. 

3170. I suppose it might happen, might it not, that 
it might get somebody who was entirely a temperance 
advocate, or entirely an anti-vivisection advocate, or an 
advocate of some more or less side issue of that sort P 
—Of course one cannot say that that is impossible. 
My own view is that it would he impossible for a 
temperance advocate or an anti- vivisection advocate to 
cany the election in a great town when there was some 
burning question and he did not pronounce himself 
upon it. I do not think that in practice it would be at 
all likely to occur. 

8171. It is a criticism that is made on your system, 
is it notP — -It is a criticism that is made ou the 
proportional system. 

3172. Do not you think that at times when there was 
no big question, like free trade or something of that 
sort, before the electors it might veiy well happen that 
sectional issues would play a large part P — No doubt 
sectional issues might play a considerable part, but I 
think it is veiy unlikely that on the main questions 
before the electorate, which after all in the end yon see 
in another form come to the support of the Govern- 
ment or opposition to the Government, a man would 
he able successfully to stand in one of these large 
constituencies and get the quota unless he had declared 
his view. I might perhaps call attention to thti point : 
that the quota under the proportional system is a 
considerably larger thing than the majority in a single- 
member constituency. If you have got a single- 
member constituency, and if your average of electors 
to members is 10,000 to 12,000, then, of course, you 
can return a member by, say, 5,001 votes; hut in a 
proportional-system constituency, given the same 
proportion of voters to members, roughly 10,000 to 
12,000, in order to return a member you have to poll a 
quota, which in that case would be the necessary 
fraction plus one. If it was a five-member constituency, 
it would be a sixth of 60,000 plus one, which is larger, 
of course, than 5,001. I think that people who suggest 
that we are going to give undue importance to cliques 
and sections, often do not really realise the fact that 
the quota is larger than a snap majority in a small 
single-member constituency. 

3178. Some supporters of the system have welcomed 
that fact. Lord Hugh Cecil, for instance, welcomed 
the fact that there would be a small majority among 
the two chief parties aud a large body of independent 
members in the House P — Of course that is a question 
of political speculation. 

3174 ( Lord Lochee.) Have you considered whether 
there would he any danger of the second, tim'd, and 
fourth preferences being treated more lightly than 
the first — thrown away, played with, dealt with 
frivolously P — I do not think so. That is a question, 
of course, of speculation. I do not thi n k that the 
Tasmanian experience leads one to that conclusion, and 
so far as one can judge in the illustrative elections 
that we have held, people expressed their opinions in 
what I may call a perfectly rational way. 

3175. There has been no anomalous result ?• — No, 
I do not think so. 

3176. Yon do not find the first preference given to 
a man of one party, and the second, third, or fourth 
preferences given to a man at the extreme of the other 
party? — I thin k that practically there was no such 
instance in the illustrative elections. There may have 
been one or two cases of that kind. Of course, in an 
illustrative election of that sort, there will always be a 
certain number of people wlio will, if I may be excused 
the expression, play the fool for the fun of the thing ; 
but the number of people who did that under the 
illustrative conditions was extremely small, qtdte » 
negligible percentage ; and, so far as I understand the 
Tasmanian elections, there has been no tendency to do 
that. Of course the system will be a new system and 
people will have to get accustomed to it. 
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3177. (Sir Charles Eliot.) When Lord Grey gave 
evidence before the Commission, he suggested that a 
beginning of proportional representation might be 
made by giving towns the option of conducting 
elections by that system. Supposing that option was 
given, is your Society in a position which would enable 
ft to form an opinion as to whether any towns would 
avail themselves of it P — Any recommendation of that 
kind would involve a close study of the conditions of 
particular towns. 

3178. You could not make any kind of forecast? — 

I do not think that any town would do it. I think 
that the dominant political party in any one town would 
■be unwilling to allow their town to 'be made the scene 
of the experiment, unless there was a corresponding 
concession with regard to some corresponding town 
whose political complexion was the other way. I am 
speaking entirely in the air, of course, but I can see 
great difficulties. 

3179. Then you would be against any such experi- 

men t? I should welcome the experiment. I should 

be only too glad to see it ; but I doubt whether the 
giving of the option would necessarily lead to any 
experiment being made. 

3180. What form of experiment would you suggest? 
j am not quite sure how you understand the term 

The witne 



experiment. Do you meun experiment as applied to an 
actual political election ? 

3181. I mean anything else than a wholesale intro- 
duction of the system all over the country P — If it 
were possible I should be only too glad to see one or 
two towns chosen as areas in which the system could be 
applied ; but of course, having regard to the existing 
political conditions, it would be necessary to choose the 
towns very carefully so that you would work no 
injustice. It was that kind of consideration, of course, 
which caused the trouble in South Africa : the fact 
that if you simply took the towns you gave one party 
an advantage at the expense of another. Fortunately 
in England that is not so ; the political divisions do not 
run as between town and country. They did in South 
Africa. 

3182. Would you be willing to see the system 
applied to municipal elections as a preliminary to its 
application to political elections ? — I should be delighted 
to see it applied to municipal elections. Of course, 
naturally, the further the system is applied the better 
pleased one is. The object of the Municipal Bill, of 
course, was, and is, to allow municipalities to adopt the 
system, if they wish to do so ; and our idea certainly 
was that in that way we should fam i liarise the public 
with the system. 

3183. (Mr. J. W. Hills.) Torn- Bill is permissive, is 
it not P — Yes. 

is withdrew. 



Adjourned. 
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PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS OF DISCUSSION. 



The present System. 

Redistribution Act of 1885. — Dilke, pp. 91 ff. 

Detects of the present System. 
Misrepresentation of Parties. — Courtney, 6, 7, 107-11, 
146-8; Balfour. 506-15; Robertson, 114; Parker 
Smith, 1237/., 1250-62 ; Gales, 1396-400, 1427; 
Boraston, 1813-6; Everaley, p. 144: Harcourt, 
2705-7 ; Williams, 3120-4. 

Non-representation of Minorities. — Courtney, 140 ; Bal- 
four, 516, 583; Seager, 837, 877, 941, 961-3, 971-7; 
Gales, 1401-3 ; Gibb, 16S4-7 ; Boraston, 1706, 
1723-8 ; Craig, 2255-62 ; Harcourt, 2705-7. 

Minority of Voters returning a Majority. — Courtney, 
107-11, 146; Robertson, 1176-80; Parker Smith, 
1240-9 ; Gales, 1429-32 ; Everaley, pp." 143-1 ; Har- 
court, 2697 ; Williams, 3115-8. 

Excessive “ Swing of the Pendulum .” — Parker Smith, 
1229 ; Gales, 1425 ; Anson, 1523-4' ; Harcourt, 2790, 
2831-40. 

Power of the “ Balancing Elector .” — Parker Smith, 
1229, 1264 ff.. 1293-4; Hyndimm, 2075-7; Grey, 
2954, 2978, 2984-8. 

Extreynists encouraged. — Balfour, 508, 635, 649-51 ; 
Anson, 1526, 1598 ; Boraston, 1710-11 ; Cecil, 2848- 
50 ; Grey, 2950. 

Independence and Moderates discouraged. — Seager, 839- 
41 ; Parker Smith, 1229 ; Anson, 1527-9, 1546-7 ; 
Gibb, 1638-9; Boraston, 1708-10; Cecil, 2348-50; 
Gray. 2950. 

Limitation of Elector’s Choice. — Anson, 1523. 

Only works with two Parties of fairly equal size . — 
Parker Smith, 1228, 1283-92.' 

Second Ballot. 

Memorandum on Working in Germany, &c. — Courtney, 
87-96; Humphreys, p. 40; Seager, 861-4; Dnndas 
White, 1024-8; Gales, 1352-6; Anson, 1542-4; 
King, 1951 ; Harcourt, 2730 ; Ginn, 3070-3. 

Alternative Vote. 

No practical Difficulty. — Seager, 866 ; Hackett, 2495 ; 
Skinner, 2638-43. 

Working in Western Australia. — Dr. Haokett's evidence, 
2480/. 

Use of later Preferences, Question of mulcing Compulsory. 
— Seager, 992-9; Dnndas White, 1073-6, 1081-4; 
Gales, 1357—9, 1440—2 ; Boraston, 1825-7 ; Skinner, 
2650; Hackett, 2487-94. 

Effect on the Power of Party Organisations . — Dundas 
White, 1090; Robertson, 1131-2; Gales, 1360; 
Skinner, 1644-9. 

In dmible-ynemlter Comtituencies. — Seager, 867-73, 
943-52, 1001-4 ; Dundas White, 1028, 1087 ; 
Robertson, 1106, 1145. 

Minority Representation. 

Cumulative Vote. — Courtney, 100-2; Balfour', 528-85, 
655-67 ; Everaley, p. 143. 

Limited Vote. — Eversley, p. 142. 

Proportional Representation. 

Belgian System . — Count Goblet d’Alviella, p. 52 ff. ; 
Humphreys (detailed description), p. 33; power of 
organisations, 375, 405-9 ; effect on small parties, 
376 ; on sections of parties, 387 ff. ; Hvndman. 
2087/ 

French System . — M. Flandin, passim, p. 95. 

Finnish System. — Courtney, 33-5 ; Humphreys, 346-56. 

Transferable Tote. 

Interest in the Question. — Courtney, 3 ; Seager, 924-8, 
981 ; Robertson, 1201-4 ; Anson, 1585-7 ; 
Boras tou, 1784-5 ; Gulland (Scotland), 1871-8’ 
1938—41 ; King, 1986-90, 2016-8 ; (Committee to 
be appointed in Canada) Gray, 2936. 



Practical Considerations. 

Difficulty for the Elector.— Courtney, 120; Humnhiw. 
34o; Seager, 835, 856-9; Gules, 1389-92 • Gihh' 
^-47-5 1^ Bomaton, 1729-37; Gulland. 1884-90 • 

Difficulties of Candidate — Cost, t fee. — Seager, 1006-10 
Robertson, 1158, 1160, 1196-200 ; Parker Smith' 
1305-6; Anson, 1536— 10 ; Gibb, 1605-11 1640-2- 
Boraston, 1750-8, 1805-9; Gulland, 1909-u’ 
Eversley, p. 146; Cecil, 2367-74; ' Harcourt' 
2702-5, 2803-4, 2811-4 ; Grey, 2999-3002 • 
(Tasmania), 3039-40; Ginn, 3067-8 3111. 

Williams, 3142-7. ’ * 

Time and Staff required. — pp. 13/ ; Humphreys n IS 
357-63, 470; Poole, passim, 2852 /• Ginn 
3065—6. 

Size of Constituencies. — Courtney. 16-49; Balfour 
543-50, 604-13, 619-24 d’Alviella (Belgium), 775 ' 
Dundas White, 1051; Robertson, 1154-1191-3! 
Parker Smith, 1295-8; Gules, 1369, 1384; Anson' 
1557-68 ; Gibb, 1612-20 ; Gulland, 186S-70; Kine’ 
1981-5, 2018-30, 2063-7 ; Everaley, p. 144 ; Cecil’ 
2364-6, 2421-38, 2454-61 ; Poole, 2909-11 • Grev 
2995. ' 3 ‘ 

Bye-elections. — Courtney, 112-9 ; Humphreys, p. 39 • 
Balfour, 559-62 ; Dundas White, 1058-66 Parker 
Smith, 1345-6; Anson, 1533-5; Gibb. 1659-61' 
King, 2000-2 ; Cecil, 2378-82 ; Harcourt, 2712-23 ' 
M'Call (Tasmania), 3042-5 ; Williams, 3147-8. 



Working of the Method. 

Element of Chance . — Courtney 125-8; Humphreys 
232^43. 258 ff., p. 39; Dundas White, 1051-8 
Gordon, 2569-91; M'Call, 3031-3; Williams, 
3152-6. 

Multiplication of Candidatures. — Courtney, 134-5 
Humphreys, p. 16, 365 ; Parker Smith, 1331-5 ; 
Cecil, 2374-5. 

Importance of High Preferetices. — Courtney, 64 /., 
156-61; Purker Smith, 1313-29; Gibb, 1679/.; 
Gordon, 2569, &c. 

Use and Effect of later Preferences. — Courtney, 151-5 ; 
Humphreys, 258, 283, 320-31 ; Parker Smith, 
1336-8; (Tasmania — compulsory use of preferences) 
M'Call, 3046-7 ; Williams. 3174-6. 

Return of Members by cess titan a Quota. — Everaley, p. 
146; Gordon, passim. 

Redistribution facilitated. — Balfour, 523: Gulland, 
1865 ; King, 1975-9. 

Results of the Introduction of the 
Transferable Vote. 

Encouragement of Groups and Reduction of Majorities 
Courtney, 8, 9, 108, 136-9; Balfour, 535-42; 
Seager, 833, 842-3; Roliertson, 1115-20; Parker 
Smith, 1232, 1303-4,; Anson, 1548-52,1684; Gibb, 
1621-6, 1633; Boraston. 1714^5, 1818; Gulland, 
1898-901 ; Cecil, 2334-42, 2392-5, 2413-4, 2439- 
42,2461-6; Harcourt, 2692, 2851; Gray, 2951-2, 
2962-4, 3002-5 ; Williams, 3134, 3159-68. 

Power of Party Organisations. — Courtney, 11, 12, 150-1 ; 
Balfour, 551-9, 570. 631-4; Seager, 957-9; 
Robertson. 1161 ff. ; Parker Smith, 1278-9, 1326-9 ; 
Anson, 1594; Gibb, 1626-30 1663-73; Boraston, 
1717-21 1801-4; Gulland, 1894-7; King, 2036-42; 
Cecil, 2356-60 ; Gordon, 2596-7 ; Harcourt, 2708- 
10; M'Call (Tasmania), 3052-6 ; Williams, 3157-8. 
Encouragement of Independents . — Balfour, 568-9, 601 ; 
Seager, 960; Robertson, 1159, 1180; Parker Smith, 
1300-1 ; Anson, 1595- 7 ; Gibb, 1682-91 ; King, 
20314,; Cecil, 2343-6, 2396-402, 2410-12,2415- 
21, 2443-9; Grey, 2958-4; M'Call (Tasmania), 
3028 ; Williams, 3139-40, 3169-73. 

Moderates. — Balfour, 583 ; Grey, 2973-7. 

Extension of Elector’s Choice. — Balfour, 575 ; Gulland, 
1903-7. 
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„ faddists." — Parker Smith, 1264-75 ; Hyndmi m , 
2092-4; Harcourt, 2683-7, 2818. 

On relations of Member arid Constituency. — Courtney, 
j 3 _ 15 ; Balfour, 525—7, 641-6 ; Gulland, 1907-8 ; 
Craig (Ireland), 2263-5 ; Harcourt, 2687-91, 2799. 
Local Patriotism. — Balfour, 523, 626 ; Eversley, p. 147. 
Relations of the two Houses.— Cecil, 2353-5. 
Experimental application in certain Constituencies or 
r in Local Elections. — Courtney, 50-1; Balfour, 565, 
597-600 ; Seager, 846-8 ; Dundas White, 1097-8 ; 
Robertson, 1184-5 ; Parker Smith, 1277-82, 1308 ; 
Anson, 1588-90; Gibb, 1652-3; Gulland, 1932-3, 
1943 ; Cecil, 2361 ; Harcourt, 2711-2, 2847-9 ; 
Grey, 2959 ; Williams, 3177-82. 

Miscellaneous. 



Rouble- member Constituencies, Abolition of. — Seager, 
882, 927-8 ; Dundas White, 1041-51, 1087 ; Parker 
Smith, 1233-6 ; Gales, 1365-7 ; Boraston, 1745-9, 
1819-20 ; King, 2004-5, 2058-68 ; Skinner, 2652-5 ; 
Harcourt, 2732-4. 



Elections on one Day. — Seager 889, 967-9 ; Parker 
Smith, 1348; Gales. 1433-7; Gibb, 1694-6: 
Boraston, 1778-81 ; Hyndman, 2204 ; Craig, 
2286-9 ; Cecil, 2467 ; Skinner, 2662-3, 2668-71 ; 
Harcourt, 2757-60, 2797-8; Ginn, 3075-85; 
3105-7. 

Election Expenses to be borne by the Public. — Seager, 
892; Parker Smith. 1348; Boraston, 1776; 
Hyndman, 2205 ; Skinner, 2664-7 ; Harcourt, 
2737-9 ; Ginn, 3090. 

Polling Hours. — Seager, 982-3 ; Gales, 1460 ; Skinner. 
2672; Harcourt, 2745-55; Poole. 2901-3; Ginn, 
8088-9. 

Redistribution, Necessity and proper Basis of. — Gales, 
1405-13, 1443-7; Boraston, 1771, 1773, 1821-2, 
1833-5; Craig. 2213-31, 2274-7, 2281-3; Cecil, 
2469-73. 

Chief Electoral Officer, Question of a. — Harcourt, 2755-6 ; 
Poole, 2891-5. 

Sending Ballot Boxes by Post. — Ginn, 3095. 
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